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PREFACE. 


The following volumes contain the results of what is, 
I believe, the first attempt to apply to Indian ethnography 
the methods of systematic research sanctioned by the authority 
of European anthropologists, 

I am painfully aware that in many respects the work is 
exceedingly imperfect, and can hardly claim to do more 
than map out and define in view of further inquiry the large 
field of research which had to be covered. In attempting 
within a given time to draw up an ethnographic description 
of the various custes and tribes found among the seventy 
millions of people inhabiting the territory administered by 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, it is difficult, on the one 
hand, to secure complete information regarding ail the 
groups which have to be dealt with, and on the other to 
avoid making general statements concerning castes as a 
whole, which are only true of particular sections of those 
castes. For this reason it has been decided to bring out at 
first an official edition, and to invite criticism with the 
object of supplying omissions and correcting mistakes. All 
suggestions will be carefully considered, and the conclusions 
to which they give rise embodied in a second edition. 
It is hoped that criticisms may be sent in promptly enough 
for this second edition to be brought out within eighteen 
months’ or two years’ time. All communications on this 
subject should be addressed to me at the Bengal Seci'etariat, 
Calcutta. 
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INTRODUOrORY ESSAY; 

CASTE IN RELATION TO MARRIAGE. 


On a stone panel forming part of one of the grandest 
Bnddtust monuments in India— the great tope at Sandii— a 
caring in low relief depicts a strange religious ceremony. 
Under trees with conventional foliage and fruits, three 
women, attired in tight clothing without skirts, kned in 
prayer before a small shrine or altar. In the foregronnd, 
the leader of a procession of monkeys bears in both hands 
a bowl of liquid and stoops to offer it at the shrine. His 
solemn countenance and the grotesquely adoring gestures of 
his comrades seem intended to express reverence and humil- 
ity. In the background four stately figures— two. men and 
two women— of tall stature and regular features, clothed in 
fiowing robes and wearing most elaborate turbans, look on 
with folded bands and apparent approval 
o«S* ^ remarkable act of worship. Anti- 

quarian speculation hais for the most part 
passed the panel by unnoticed, or has sought to associate it 
with some pious legend of the life of Buddha. A laiger 
interest, however, attaches to the scene, if it is regarded aa 
the sculptured expression of the race sentiment of the Aryans 
towards the Dravidians, which runs through the whole course 
of Indian tradition and surviTes in scarpely abated strength 
at the present day. On this view the rdiief would bdong to 
the same order of ideas as the story in the Bamayana ioi 
the amy of apes who assisted Kama in the invasion of 
Ceylon. It shows ns the higher race on friendly tmrms with 
the lower, but keenly consmous of the essential difference of 
ty^e aii4 not taking part in the oereumny which ^y 
jappiaiw as^^I^^ Il^ectators. An attempt is n»de in;^. 
Nlowiiig pagto to show that the race, sentiment, 
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8ca4pbife fepreMnts^ so far from betng a 
tho pride of the BralnniuDi, rests a fouada^cm 

el j^arhich scumtific methods ooafirm, that it has shaped the 
iatrioate gnra^gs of the caste system, and has preserred 
the Aryan lype in oomparatiire piunUy thronghont Northmm 
India. 

Some nine years ago, when tlie yast array of figures 
m]]ed up by the lust census of India was being gradually 
w<Mdced into shape, it occurred to the Census Commissbner 
that ibis costly statistical material might be made the basis 
of an attempt to extend and systematise our knowledge of 
the customs, bdiefs, and occupations of the Indian people. 
In August 1882, while the statistics of the cmisus of 

Origia of etitaio. under compilation, Sir 

iaquiy is William Plowden reported that the local 

census officers throughout India had been 
directed not only to show the major castes and the 
oecupalions under large general heads in their statistical 
tables, but also to give in the body of their report the 
lUiinbers of all castes recorded, and the names of all 
oocnqpatiQnB followed by 10,000 persons or more in each 
proyince. He then suggested that lists should be drawn 
up fiw each district, showing separately the castes und 
ooct^pations found in each, with their yernacular desig. 
nafikms, to he followed by an abstract showing clearly to 
whst larger head, if any, each caste or occupation had been 
jBttfefihed. Finally, he proposed that when these lists had 
been made out, detailed enquiries should be instituted 
loeilly regarding any special caste or occupation about 
further information might seem desirable, and that the 
feadit of these enquiries should be embodied in a mmnoran- 
dmn to be iqtpended to the district lists in question, in 
A/inibMqnm drew intention to Mr. Benzil Ibbetson^s 

.|l^ on Ethnological Enquiry in ibe Pan|4fa^* and 

: .n.K ', ■ 

P*?® .*• *®p»»oted win* Itfr. IbboiMUi’a iN«iiuMi«a m 


iitggested timt oopies of it should bo mnnilated to Ibo diitoiot 
officials ia otbor proviaeos, in order to assist tbem in ooUoot^ 
uig information regarding the castes and occupatioiis of the 
people. The Census Commissimier’s proposals weare gen^rallj 
approved by the Government of India and commended to the 
consideration of the Local Governments and Admimstratiems 
in India, but in no Province besides Bengal was it found 
possible to iiutiate any large scheme of enquiry. Early in 
1834 Government of Bengal recommended to the Govern* 
ment of India the appointment of the present writer for a 
period of two years to conduct an enquiry into castes and 
occupations throughout Bengal. ‘*The results of the en* 
quiry,” it was said, would be of great value in connection 
with the next census; but it is still more important to observe 
that, if the enquiry is postponed till after the next census, it 
will be impossible to make it so complete as it can now be 
made. The late census showed how rapidly the old aboriginal 
faiths are being effaced, and what progress is being m^e 
in the absorption of the primitive races in the great system of 
Hinduism. At the same time the opening of communications, 
the increase in the facilities for travel, and ffie sprmul of 
education, are tending to obliterate the land*raarlm of the 
Hindu faith, to slacken the bonds of caste, and to provide 
occupations unknown to the ancient polity. There is 
nothing to be gained, and much to be lost, by postponing 
this important work. If it is not undertaken now, a mass 
of information of unsurpassed interest will be lost to tlm 
world.’’ While thus laying stress on the importance of the 
work, the Lieutenant'Governor considered that the officers 
>f the regular staff had not sufficient leisure to prosecute 
ethnographic enquiries in addition to thmr ordinary duties ; 
vhile many of them had no special taste for such enquiries.; 
dmreover, as the chief value of the work would consist in 
he comparative treatment of the castoins of the same or 


castes in different distrioti of these proviuceai^ it 

be nrade by $ satc^le 



vbo would bavo befimhim a bodj 
aiid wonld not be coofined to (be data obtainaUe wi^ii . 
aaingle district. Thescbeme was sanctioQed b^tbeOot^* 
ffiCDt of India and the Secretaiy of State j bnt) owing, to 
administratire reasons, efiect was not g^ven to the appoint* 
ment till early in febmary 1885. 

After mi^g some experimental enquiries in Behar and 
Nmrth'Eastem Bengal, and preparing a scheme for collecting 
information regarding the castes and occupations qf the 
people in a i^stematic manner, I visited L^ore in March 
1885 for the purpose of conferring with Mr. Densil Ibbetson, 
Director of Public Instruction in the Panjib, and Mr. J. C. 
Kesfield, Inspector of Schools in Oudh, both of whom had 
considerable experience in similar enquiries, and were in 
a position to offer valuable advice on the subject. The 

EthnogTsphic Con. from the 18th to the 22nd 

ference at Lahore : March, and drew up proceedings which 
tiuu scheme, Appendix II to the second 

volume. One chief object of our deliberations was to secure, 
so for as might be possible, that ethnographic researches 
carried on in different Provinces of the Bengal Presidency 
Aould proceed on the same general lines in order that their 
results might be of some service to students of comparative 
ethnology in Europe. We considered the question as to 
the best means to be adopted to collect original data in 
addition to those already on record in books, reports, and 
publications of learned societies. For this puipose two sets 
of questions were drawn up, which form annexures B and C 
to the proceedings. The general series (annexnre B) was 
framed with the object of bringing out by as few and 
as simple questions as possible the leading characteristics 
d any particnlar caste. The special series (annexnre 0} 
into more minute detail, and attempts to cover the nmih 
Imads of etimqgraphic enqtury in India. Hiefonner M^ 
jents the amount of original enquuy which we coiiiih^ 

^ unpoied n|Km (he diitrkt staff, 



i(W^r WM mtended for use only by those whom tncHoation 
aaijg^t lead to pursue the subject further. In (nrder to guard 
l^nst the confusion which may arise from the ambiguous 
. use of words, we also prepared a note upon certain doubtful 
points of ethnographic nomenclature, in which we attempt- 
ed to define, for the purpose of the proposed inquiries, the 
principal terms ordinarily used to denote the various forms 
of social organization prevalent in India. The endeavour 
throughout was not so much to strike out new lines of 
inqufiry as to adapt the methods already sanctioned by 
the approval of European men of science to the special 
conditions which have to be taken account of in India. Con- 
siderable use was made of the series of questions or heads 
of enquiry prepared by a committee of the Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland in 1874, and to this 
doubtless is owing the fact that when the proceedings of the 
Conference were submitted for criticism to a number of 
scientific experts and leained societies in Europe, we received 
comparatively few complaints that subjects had been omitted 
or inadequately dealt with. Use was also made of the set of 
questions given in Mr. C. L. Tupper’s volumes on the Cus- 
tomary Law of the Panjdb. 

The scheme of inquiry sketched by the Conference may 
seem at first sight to cover a far wider 
jJu *“*“*‘®‘* range than can have been contemplated 
by the Census Commissioner and the 
Government of India. But this apparent extension was 
found to be unavoidable directly the attempt was made to 
give effect to the general idea thrown out by Hr. Plowden. 
In dealing with the intricate fabric of social usage, it is 
difficult to define the component parts of the main subject 
rdosely enough to distinguish minutely the point u^b^ 
adminisfarative utility fades away into scientific interest 
Most of all in the East, where religion, law, mistoin, and 
i^ofaUty are all inextricably mixed and jumbled up tog^er, 
attempt to aUain sudli precirion be futUe iMid 



mnlesdtng. It waa nDdatstood, therefor^ lirom tbe fint 
Uiaol^eotetobo aimed at In the onqoiiy imejportty tcimitific 
and paiHy administrative. From the standpoint of the 
modem science of authropolc^, it was hoped that it might 
be posnble, by careful observation and re<x>rd ci the social 
practices now prevailing in Bengtd, to arrive at fresh data 
throwing light on the ethnological problems which scientific 
men, such as Sir John Lubbock, Sir Henry Blaine, Mr. E. B. 
lyior, Herr Bachofcn, M. Fustel do Conlangos, and Horr 
Adolf Bastian, have discussed in Europe. Tho principal 
points, which it was supposed a record of Indian custom might 
help to clear up, are tho early history of marriage, the develop, 
ment of the family, modes of relationship, the early history 
of inheritance, and tho growth of property in land. These 
are some of tho questions which European ethnologists are 
interested in, and a distinct hope has already been express- 
ed by Sir Henry Maine that something may bo done to 
render available, for tho use of scientific men in Euro|)o, the 
largo body of barbarous or semi-barbarous custom, both Aryan 
and non-Aryan, which still survives in India. It was felt 
that many of the ethnological speculations of recent years 
have been based too exclusively upon comparatively unverified 
accounts of the customs of savages of the lowest typo ; that 
the unrivalled opportunities for observation which European 
offidals in India possess have hitherto been imperfectly 
utilised; and that such results as have been obtained have 
been recorded in publications not readily accessible, and 
without sufficient regard to tho lines of investigation pursued 
by ethnologists in Europe. It was also apprehended that the 
rapid spread of education, and the growth of practical intel* 
li^ce in India, may lead, within the next generation, to 
the abandonment of many practices which are of special 
interest to ethnologists. Besides, the general probieme enu* 
meraied above, there are various questions of special interest 
to etudents of Indian history and literatnre, which may be 
rendered more intelligible by an aoenrate record of the 



actual facts existing at the present daj in respect of caste 
arrangements. 

From the administratire point of view, on tiie oth«r 
band^ many persons will'set down the enquiry as jnacticany 
useless. Indian aduiiuistration, it will be 

obieota.*^***”**” efficient by 

the elucidation of historical or pre^histoife 
problems. Such researches are in the nature of luxuries. 
Government may countenance them in the same way and to 
the same extent as it patronises learned societies ; but they 
have no direct bearing upon the actual work of administration. 
This view is, at first sight, plausible enough, but it ignwea 
the important fiict that native society is made up of a net- 
work of subdivisions governed by rules which affect every 
department of life, and that, in Bengal at any rate, nmet to 
nothing is known about tho system upon which the whole 
native population regulates its domestic and social relatioDs. 
If legislation, or even executive action, is ever to touch these 
relations in a satisfactory manner, an ethnographic survey of 
Bengal, and a record of the customs of the people, is as neces- 
sary an incident of good administration as a cadastral survey 
of the land and a record of the rights of its tenants. The 
census provides the necessary statistics. It remains to bring 
out the facts which lie behind the statistics. The relations of 
difierent castes to the land, their privileges in respect of rent, 
their relations to trade, their social status, their intmmal 
organization, their rules as to marriage and divorce^— all 
these are matters intimately concerned with practical admin- 
istration. For instance, the marriage and divorce customs 
of tho lower castes are constantly coming into the criminal 
courts, and it would be a decided advantage to judicial 
officers if accurate information could be made avuilahla on 
the subject. Again, the distribution of the various castes 
in each district has a direct and important 
fsfflSLreff** “ bearing on the relief of distrees, as different 
classes of the popularims may xuquire 



soodes of relief. In <»dor to ibid efl^vdlj 
a fitiniiief we want to know what ia ifie dtaraetenatM ooeofM' 
t^ d oaste in the distresaed area, what k tfanr aooiai 
atataa, and frtHn whoae handa they can take eotdced fo^ 
or aweetmeata, re^>ectiTeIy, without loaing caate. To onr 
igiKHnnee of these peculiarities is due loss of life whidi 
a| often results fr<»n the rduetance of people to come to 
rdirf camps where they think thmr notions of purity of diet 
are HMy to be di8r^;arded, or their caste endangered by 
w(sdc which to them is degrading. There exists now in Orissa 
a caste, called Chattar-khai, recorded in the lists of 1881, 
whirii la made up of people who lost their caste in 1866 for 
earii^ in reli^’kitchens (chaitras). The caate is divided 
into an upper and a low^ sub-caste— the former comprising 
Brabmans, Karans, Khandaito’and Gop-Goalas, the flatter 
omunsting of the castes ranking below these in the sociid 
scale. Members of each sub>ccuite marry within that group, 
irref^pective of the caste to which they originally belonged; 
Imt no intermarriage is possible between members of the 
two sob-castes. All Chsttar>khai8 are entirely cut off from 
ffteu* original castes. It can hardly be doubted that much 
social misery ihust have been endured befmre these people 
adopted a srdution so enrirely at variance with the principles 
in arinch they had been brought up, and that for one who 
became a Ckatiar-kkMf many died of want. The same argu* 
ment applies to the working of primary village schools, and to 
some kinds of land questions. Thus, the 
^^Oa^^Bwfaopi Hundas in Lohardugga and the Santihik 
in the Sant^ Pargan4s and elsewhere 
put forward apparmitly fantastic daims to privffeges in 
refqpect land, die clue to which is probably to be soo|^t 
in some traditional customary law peculiar to the Dtavi(Ban 
races of Central India. Under the head of marriage, again, 

; knowledge of tire practioes actually |»evailtttg 

body <aS. the people, as dis^iguiabed frcrii 
could Imrdly fail to be an iinpcwt^ fiHAat 
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in. any influence that Government or unofficial bodies might, 
at any time, bring to bear with the object of disoonraging 
in&nt>mannage or promoting the remarriage of widows 
. Social reforms are beginning to be discussed by the leader 
of native society, and a time may come when Government 
will be invited to exercise its influence in such matters. It 
is clear, at any rate, that the more Government officers know* 
about the religious and social customs of the people of their 
districts, the better able they will be to deal either with the 
possible social problems of the futoire, or with the practical 
questions referred to above. 

For these reasons it was decided by the Government of 
Bengal to publish and circulate the ques* 
mMhbe^”*”**^**^* framed by the members of the 

Conference, and to enlist the aid of the 
district officers and of others who were in a position to 
help in obtaining answers to them. Experience had shown 
that a single person can do very little towards collecting 
the requisite information within a given time. To elicit 
facts by oral inquiry is necessarily a lengthy process, 
and accuracy can only be secured by testing the statements 
of particalar individuals or groups of individuals by 
•ntimerous independent observations. On the other hand, 
it was essential that no more labour than was absolutely 
necessary should be thrown upon the regular administrative 
staff, and particularly upon the district officers. Every dis- 
trict officer was therefore requested to nominate from among 
his subordinates one or more officers who were qualified and 
willing to assist, in addition to their ordinary work, in 
collecting information for their respective districts or sub- 
divisions. The names of the officers selected were reported 
to Government. They corresponded direct with the officer in 
charge of the enquiry, who supplied them with copies in 
English and vernacular of the general series of ethnographic 
questions (enolosure B to the proceedings of the Conferanoe), 
Sad indicated what use shovdd be made of these questions 
in each district. The functions of tire district officer in the 
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matter were limited to seeing that the eeleoted offioeia did 
what was required of them within a reasonable tima 

Through the agency of the distriot officer^ supple* 

molted by a good deal of personal enquiry and oorros* 

pondence, were secured the services of 100 correspondents 

scattered over every district of Bengal, and communicatiiig 

‘ in their turn with an indefinite number of representatives 

of the tribes and castes which formed the subjects of 

enquiry.' Operations wtre based in the outset on a series 

of statistical memoranda prepared by the Census Office, 

showing for every thana (police circle), 

Bwed oo Crania gubdivision, and district the strength of 
ttffitiitioiu ^ 

each caste, the number of Mahomedans 
(who in theory, at any rate, do not recognize caste), 
and the occupations of both Hindus and Mahomedans. 
Copies of these memoranda were sent to the correspond* 
ents in each district, and they were asked to obtain by 

* The namea of them geuilemra are shown in Appendix IV to the aeooud 
Tohine. Hie worii entrnsted to them waa, with few exceptions, adminbly done, 
and to more than to any efforta of my own, b due whaterer measoM of 
anoeeta may have been attained. 1 may be pemiUed to take thia opportunity of 
apecially acknowledging the xeiy ralnable asaiatanee and adrioe which I rcceired 
from Dr. D. D. Cnnningham, FJLS., Profeisor of Fhyaiology, Hedbal CoUeac, 
Cileiitta ; from Uaain. W. B. Oldham and Dmail Ibbataon, of the Bengal Oieil 
Sernee; Mr. J. C. Hesfield, Inapectorl of Schooli, Ondh ; Mr. A.H. Qilea, of 
the Bengal Boliee; the Bead. L. Skrefarnd and Bead. A. Campbell, miaakmsries 
to the SantUa; Mr. W. H. P. Driaer, Emigration Agent, Bfaiobi; Babn Brotab 
(Bumdm CbOahai Begiatiar M Calcutta j Babn Sarat Chtndm Daa, C.l.£q Deputy 
Inapeotor of Sohods ; Mr. Jamea Taylor, Tahsildat of Khandmala ; I*la Sbeo 
Sudan Lai Bay, Deputy Colleotor, Patna; Babn Bepin Behary Mnkherji, Deputy 
Odleetor, Xandi; Babu Haria Chandra Bai, Aasiatant Superintendent of Ghatwuli 
Surrey, Bunknra; Babn Adya NaABaneTji,Head Aaaiitant.StariaUcal Department, 
Bengal Seentariat; and moat of all from the late Babu Bakhal Daa Hildir, 
Manager of Uie Cbutii Sigpar Bij. My most cordial aoknowlcdgmrata are alao 
doe to Babn Tara Pada Mukhaiii, of the Bengal Secrotariat, who W tetod aa my 
eleikSinntyEhont;and haa done me inraluabie aerrioe in leriiing prooft and 
amagmginattar; to Babn Knmnd Behari Simaata, Oiril HosP***^'^"®***®*' 
tookamudy all of the meararemrata in Bengal, and made some nirfol ethao- 
gn^e inqtniriea; to Chtndi Sinii^, who, nndw Mr. Seafidd'a rapemaioa, trak 
(he meaeoremratt in Qw Sorth-Weriern Prarfaieei tad Ondh; and to Oiril 
IttoplW Aaiirtint AlA.ni^ii^ who dM ataite work in the PW^ 

Ul«te»ry dntiei and withont extra pay. 
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pammal or by any meanB that seomed likdly to 

yield acoimie remiUe) repKas to &e' shorter series of qties^ns 
^ Cffl^in spedfied castes, and to eladdate, as briefly as 
possible, the numerous obscure and unintelligible entries in 
the mmnoranda which purported to be caste designations, 
but could not readily be recognized as referable to any knom 
caste. Correspondents were also invited, if disposed to 
travel beyond the range of the shorter questions, to make use 
of the special questions annexed to the proceedings of tite 
Lahore Conference. With regard to the obscure entries it 
should perhaps be explained that all of 
them were originally written in the local 
vernacular by the Census enumerators, were then transliter* 
ated into English by temporary clerks, who often wrote 
horn dictation instead of reading the enkies themselves, 
and were set up in type from manuscript copied j&om this 
transliteration. In this way the process of compilation 
of itself opened the door to all kinds of mistakes. An on* 
usual caste appellation misunderstood and misspelled fay an 
ignorant enumerator might be misread by a cleric of small 
locd experience, and finally be transformed past all recog* 
nition by a printer’s error. For instance, in one of the 
police circles of the Patna district a number of persons were 
entered under the name Hjra. No such caste or sub-caste as 
tijra exists, and the word was therefore taken to be a misprint 
for kjra^ a eunuch or hermaphrodite. It beiug, however, 
prm& fam unlikely that so many as 139 persons of buih 
sexes in one ^nd should come under this category, I made 
further enquiry into the matter, and ascertained that the. 
people in question were Dosddhs, who had desmibed tbym - 
■elves by tibe common jtadaii (title) of What my»m t ' 

to have happened is this : The enumerator who filled, in the 
sdiedule wrote in Urdu, possiidy omitting the 
This was transliterated as and eventually printed as 
The case is worth quoting as an instanoe bfriie 
transfoi^ wfaioh perfeedy rimple woids may niidfiigo 
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wlteti the jprocess of iranalitoration bai to be paformed 
at^npomy estabfishmentof clerks oo a large s^eaodnnder 
gi^ pressore as to time. Bat aotml errors and mispiioto) 
toottgb they form a large proportion ot the unintelligible 
entries in the schedules of an Indian census, by no means 
account for the whole. Names of small castes, of religions 
sects, of sections or septs, titles, family names, names of 
occupations, trades, etc., are, in our present stage of 
knowledge regarding the internal structure of Indian social 
groups, almost equally difficult to identify, even when *110 
derical error has occurred in the triple process of writing in 
(he local vernacular, transliterating, and finally printing them. 
Before such names are finally banished in the Census Report 
to the large group set down as unknown,*’ elaborate 
attempts have to bo made to elucidate them, and the corre« 
spondenee carried on with this object between the Deputy 
Superintendent of Census and the district officers adds mate> 
rially to the cost of the census, as the work of tabulation is 
delayed and an expensive establishment maintained while 
enquiries are being carried on. It was therefore for sound 
administrative reasons that Mr. J. A. Bourdillon, Deputy 
Superintendent of Census for Bengal, expressed a hope that 
something would be done before the next census comes 
round to prepare a dictionary of castos and a proper class!* 
fication of occupations. Hundreds of names of castes, dans, 
or bmilies (containing, however, very few members in most 
oases) have been unavoidably relegated to the 'unknown * 
group, because no one could say to what main caste they 
bdong. As to occupations, as has been explained long 
nuoe, the English i^stem of classification is utterly unsuited 
to this country and completely destroys all sense of propmr* 
tion between the different groups, as may be judged 
(be &ct fbai, according to it, 'tenant'Cultivator,* 'farmer’s 
dasi^ter,’ ' hangman,’ and ' crocodile'catcber ' are all placed 
the same level, and are aB oonndered as prindpal 
<MMm|MtionB of the people of these provinces.” 
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' Iq organizing enquiry the olqeet kept in msw 

,• throughout was to multiply iodep^dent 
Mdtiiod of wofkuiff* * 3 j * ft 

obserrations and to give as mnofa play as 

possible to the working of the GOmparative method. The 

local correspondents were instructed to extend their inquiries 

over a wide field, to tn&trust accounts published in books, 

to deal with the people direct, and to go for their infonna* 

tion to the persons most likely to be well informed on 

qq^stions of custom, such as priests, marriage brokmis, 

genealogists, headmen of caste panehdyaU, and the like. 

When reports wmre received, they were tested by comparison 

with notes on the same caste collected by myself, with reports 

by other correspondents in the same or different districts, 

with accounts already published, and with Dr. Wise’s unpub* 

lished notes. Correspondents were invited to clear up dis* 

crepancies thus brought to notice, and frequently an entire 

report was sent back, with marginal annotations, for furtiier 

inquiry upon points which appeared to be doubtful. As the 

inquiry proceeded, several special subjects were takmi up 

and examined in circular letters addressed to all correqwnd* 

ents with the object of summarising the general . results 

ascertained up to a certain stage, and thus indicating lines of 

inquiry which might lead to fuller results. 

An elaborate study of the castes of Eastern Bengal was 

D.. l»m Wi«. '’y 

was for ten years Civil Surgeon of Dacca, 

and in that capacity had great opportunities of observing the 

social life of the people. I quote from a letter written to me 

by him in July 1885, not long before his death, a descriptioa 

of the admirable method which he adopted for the collecticmof 

evidence of custom “ My system was as follows ; . Ifcr. H, H, 

Weathrall, District Superintendent of Police at Dacca in 

my day, who spoke rural Bengali as well as any native, 

accompanied me whenever 1 started on a tour. Having 

ascertmned where any caste predominated, we wmit iheie» 

and invited the Puzohit and headmen to meet ua Having 



wrong trm them every partiealar tad written down tbe 
reflolt at once, we did the same wherever another wttle- 
ment of the oaate waa found. On comparing the woorda, 
we arrived at the oonolnrion given in my notes. If itill 
in doubt, we tested the £mts by a third or even a fourtii 
virit I know of no plan so likely to elicit truth as this. ” 
Working on these lines, Dr. Wise oolleoted during his 
residence at Dacca a very considerable mass of original 
inlonnation concerning the religion, customs, and occupa- 
tions of the population of Eastern Bengal as represented by the 
inhabitants of the Dacca district, ilia notes also contain 
oojnous references to the special literature of the subject, and 
indicate very wide reading. It seems to have been his 
intention to prepare an exhansti vo illustrated monograph on the 
ethnography of that part of Bengal ; and with this view 
he mnployed a professional photographer to take a series of 
nearly two hundred photographs of representative tyj>c8 and 
groups of all classes of the people. The greater portion of 
his materials was provisionally worked up by him into a 
volume, which he modestly designated Notes on the Races, 
Castes, and Trades of Eastern Bengal, ” but only a dozen 
copies of this appear to have been printed, and Dr. Wise 
declined to publish any part of it until it had been tested by 
farther and fuller enquiry. In the cold weather of 1884-85 
he visited India, and made a tour in Dacca with this object; 
but even then, from mistaken diffidence as to his literary 
capacity, he deferred the commencement of his systematic 
work, and it is impossible to gather from his papers what 
form he had intended it to take. In the course of this 
visit to India, Dr. Wise discussed with me the scheme of an 
ethnographic survey of Bengal, which was tbeii under 
conrideration, and made over to me the printed porl^on 
* ci his notes for any use that I might think fit to make of 
(ihem* At the time of bis death, which occurred suddenly 
on the Uth of duly 1886, ho liad before bim, and was, 

I beliefe, inclined to accept, a proposal wldcb 1 made 
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to liini} t2uit we should collaborate lor tbe pxoduetioii of 
a book on the ethnography of tbe territories under the 
lieutenant'Govemor of Bengal. Some months later the 
whole of his papers were made over to me by Mrs. Wise on 
the understanding that after testing the data contained in 
them as for as possible in the manner contemplated by 
Dr. Wise himself, I should incorporate the results in the ethno- 
graphic volumes of tiho present work, and, by dedicating those 
volumes to Dr. Wise, should endeavour to preserve some 
record, however imperfect, of the admirable work done by 
him during his service in India. Mrs. Wise also sent me the 
negatives taken under her husband’s supervision in or about 
1874 in the belief that these could be used for the purpose of 
illustration. For. several reasons this has been found impos- 
sible. Not only would the expense of reproducing them by 
any permanent process be greater than the Government of 
Bengal could properly be asked to incur, but the introduction 
of pliotographs of the types of one (and that by no means the 
most interesting) part of Bengal would necessarily have 
involved the preparation of similar illustrations for the other 
parts— an undertaking which would have cost a very large 
sum, and would have indefinitely delayed the completion of 
the present work. 

During several years of district work in Chota Nagpore, 

Th« advanco of organizing the recmit 

^ some special opportunities have 

come in my way of observing the pro- 
gress of the great religious and social movement described 
by Sir Alfred Lyall as “the gradual Brahmanising of 
the aboriginal, non- Aryan, or castoless tribes.” ‘ That 
this movement is progressing on a large scale is beyond 
doubt; but it by no moans maintains a uniform character 
throughout its sphere of action, and it indudes in Bengal 
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at least tout distinct processes, whidi may be analysed as 
fcdloMo:— 

1. The leading men of an aboriginal tribe, having some* 
how got on in the world and become independent landed 
proprietors, manage to enrol themselves in one of the leading 
castes. They usually set up as Bajputs; their first step 
being to start a Brahman priest, who invents for them a 
mythical ancestor, supplies them with a family miracle con* 
nected with the locality where their tribe are settled,- and 
discovers that they belong to some hitherto unheard*of clan 
of the great Rajput community. In the earlier stages of 
thrir advancement they generally find great difficulty in 
getting their daughters married, as they will nut marry within 
their own tribe, and Rajputs of their adopted caste will of 
course not intermarry with them. But after a generation or 
two their persistency obtains its reward, and they intermarry, 
if not with pure Rajputs, at least with a superior order of 
manufactured Rajputs, whose promotion into the Brahmani* 
cfd system dates far enough back for the stej)s by which it 
was gmned to have been forgotten. Thus a real change of 
blood may take place ; wliile in any caste the tribal name is 
completely lost, and with it all possibility of accurately sepa- 
rating this class of people from the Hiudus of purer blood, 
and of assigning them to any particular non-Aryan tribe. 
Th^ have been absorbed in the fullest sense of the word, 
and hmiceforth pose, and are locally accepted, as high-caste 
Hindus. All stages of the process, family miracle and all, 
can be illustrated by actual instances taken from the leading 
fftmiliflg in Cbota Nagpore. 

2. A number of aborigines embrace the tenets a 
Hindu religious sect, losing thereby their tribal name and 
becoming Vaishnabs, Ramayats, and the like. Whether 
there is any mixture of blood or not will depend upon local 
dicnnislaaoes and the rules of Hie sect r^^arding inte^ 
laarriage. Anyhow the idenrity of the converts as aborijpnes 
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18 usuallj, though not invariably) lost, and this idso may 
therefore be regarded as a case of true absorption. 

3 . A whole tribe of aborigines, or a lai^e section of 
■a tribe, enrol themselves in the ranks of Hinduism undw the 
style of a new caste, which, though claiming an origin of 
remote antiquity, is readily distinguishable by its name from 
any of the standard and recognized castes. Thus the great 
majority of the Kochh inhabitants of Bungpore now invari- 
ably describe themselves as Rajbansis or Bhanga ELshatriyas — 
a designation which enables them to represent themselves as 
an outlying branch of the Kshatriyas who fled to North- 
Eastern Bengal in order to escape from the wrath of Parasu- 
R^ma. They claim descent from Raja Dasarath, father of 
Rdma; they keep Brahmans, imitate the Brahmanical ritual 
in their marriage ceremony, and have begun to adopt the 
Brahmanical system of gotras^ In respect of this last point 
they are now in a curious state of transition, as they have 
all hit upon tlie same gotra (Kasyapa), and thus habitually 
transgress the primary rule of the Brahmanical system, 
which absolutely prohibits marriage within the gotra. But 
for this defect in their connubial arrangements — a defect 
which will probably be corrected in a generation or two as 
they arid their purohik rise in intelligence — there would 
be nothing in their customs to distinguish them from 
Aryan Hindus, although there has been no mixture of blood, 
and they remain thoroughly Kochh under tlie name of 
Rajbansi. 

4 . A whole tribe of aborigines, or a section of a tribe, 
become gradually converted to Hinduism without, like the 
Rajbansis, abandoning their tribal designation. This Is 
what is happening among the Bhumij of Western Bengal. 
Here a pure Dravidian race have lost their original language, 
and now speak only Bengali : they worship Hindu gods 
in addition to their own (the tendency being to rdegate 
the tribid gods to the women), and the more advanced 
among them employ Brahmans as family priests. They 
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retain a set of totemistio ezogamons sabdivuions dloeely 
resembling fbose of the Mnndas and the SantdlS) but they 
are beginning to forget the totems which the names of the 
subdivisions denote, and the names themselves will probably 
soon be abandoned in favour of more aristocratic desig- 
nations. The tribe will then have become a caste, and will 
go on stripping itself of all customs likely to betray its 
true descent. The physical characteristics of its members 
will done survive. After their transformation into a caste, 
the Bhumij will be more strictly endogamous than they*were 
as a tribe, and even less likely to modify their physical type 
by intermarriage with other races. 

There is every reason to suppose that the movement, of 
. . , which certain phases are roughly sketched 

Probably typical «>*,,, . - 

ita adTaaoe in the above, has been going on for many 

centuries, and that, although at the 
present day its working can probably be most readily ob- 
served in Ghota Nagpore, the Orissa hills, and parts of 
Eastern and Northern Bengal, it must formerly have operated 
on a similar scale in Bengal Proper and Behar, The well* 
known tenth chapter of Munu, whicfi endeavours to account 
for the existence of the non-Aryan castes by representing 
them as the offspring of marriages between the four original 
castes, gives clear indications that in Manu’s time, fixed by 
Burnell at 500 A.D., some of the non-Aryan races had 
already begun to intrude upon the Bralmianical casto system, 
while others were still in the tribal stage. Arguing from 
facts now observable, it seems likely that some of the castes 
alleged by Mann to be the result of more or less compli- 
cated crosses are really tribes which had lost their identity like 
the Hajbansis; for at the present day, if we look merely to 
enstoms, ceremonies, and the like, we find in the majority 
of cases that the admission of a tribe into the Hindu 
omxununity results after a generation or two in the practical 
dimppearance of the tribe as such. Its idtmtity can no 
lenger be traced by direct enquiry from its members, or 
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idferred from observation of Ibeir naages. The Bajbaiui 
and the Bhumij are instances of tribes in an early sti^ oi 
transition, whose antecedents can be accmrately determined. 
Later on not only do distinctive customs fall :^to disuse, but 
the tribe itself, after its promotion to the rank of a caste, 
breaks up into a number of endogamous groups, each of 
which practically forms a separate caste. But even in this 
extreme case the physical characteristics which distinguished 
the tribe tend on the whole to be preserved ; and it is this 
persistence of the type which accounts for the differences of 
feature, which, though only definable by scientific methods, 
are marked enough to render it possible within certain limits 
to make a fair guess at a man’s caste from his personal 
appearance. 

These general impressions regarding the differences of 
physical typo observable within the range of the recognized 
caste organization, coupled with the difficulty of throwing 

much light upon the true origin of the 
^ iwt to anthropo- jower and intermediate castes by collating 

customs and ceremonies which they have 
borrowed in the most liberal fashion from the higher castes, 
suggested to me the possibility of applying to the leading 
tribes and castes of Bengal the methods of recording and 
comparing typical physical characteristics which have yielded 
valuable results in other parts of the world. Those methods 
might, it seemed, enable us to detach considerable masses of 
non-Aryans froni the general body of Hindus, and to refer 
tbem, if not to the individual tribes to which they oiiginallv 
belonged, at least to the general category of non-Aryai^ 
and perhaps to such specific stocks as Dravidian, Lohitic, 
Tibetan, and the like. If, for example, in Hurope, whmw 
the crossing of races constantly obscures their farue affinities, 
the examination of statistics drawn from physical measure* 
mente has been found to throw light upon the distribation 
of different race stocks in the population, a analysia 

of the leading tribes and castes in Bengal, where crossiiig 

« 2 



only on a comparatively small scfde, woiJd yrmi 
appear likely to enable ns to determine tbe divergence 
oi each of tbe^ aggregates from known Aryan or non* 
^ryan t 3 rpes.^ Such an analysis would, it was thought, 
he regarded with approval by the leaders of the Hindu 
community in all parts of Bengal, among lirhom both the 
orthodox and the advanced lay considerable stress upon the 
pufity of their Aryan descent: it would appeal in some 
measure to sdentific men in Europe, and the results would 
command whatever political value may attach to the demon* 
stration that a given population either is or is not composed 
of homogeneous ethnic elements. 

The necessity of applying some exact method was 
strengthened by the publication of Mr. J. 
of^S"*®"***’* Nesfield’s “ Brief Vim ofth Caste 

of the North' Western Provinces and OudhP 
In this remarkable work, which bears throughout the impress 
of Comte's historical and philosophical speculations, the view 
is put forward that “the bond of sympathy or interest which 
first drew together the families or tribal fragments, of which 
a caste is composed, and formed them into a new social 
unit, was not, as some writers have alleged, community of 
creed or community of kinship, but community of function. 
Function, and function only, as 1 think, was the found- 
ation upon which the whole caste system of India was 
built up.” In introducing his theory Mr. Nesfield points 
out in language which leaves little to be desired on the score 
of clearness and emphasis, that it is incompatible “ with the 
modem doctrine which divides the population of India 
into Aryan and aboriginal. It presupposes an unbroken 
continuity in the national life from one stage of culture to 
another, analogous to what has taken place in every o^er 
country in tbe worid whose inhabitants have emerged from 
the savage state. It assumes, therefore, as its neoessaiy 
1^, the «»% of tk indiian race. While it does not deny 
; a race of *white<complexioned foreigners,* who called 
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themselTes by the name of Arya, invaded the Indns valleyv 
vid B^bul and Kashmir some four thousand years ago uiA 
imposed their language and religion on the indigenous races 
by whom they found themselves surrounded, it nevertheless' 
maintai n s that the blood imported by this foreign race 
became gradually absorbed into the indigenous, the less 
yielding to the greater, so that almost all traces of the 
conquering race eventually disappeared, just as the Lombard 
became absorbed into the Italian, the Frank into the Ghinl, 

m 

the Roman (of Eouraania) into the Slav, the Greek (of 
Alexandria) into the Egyptian, the Norman into the French* 
man, the Moor (of Spain) into the Spaniard ; and as the 
Norwegians, Germans, etc., are at this day becoming 
absorbed into Englishmen in North America, or as the 
Portuguese (of India) have already become absorbed into 
Indians. I hold that for the last three thousand years at 
’ least no real difference of blood between Aryan and aborig- 
f inal (except perhaps in a few isolated tracts, such as Bij- 
putana, where special causes may have occurred to prevent 
the complete amalgamation of race) has existed; and the 
physiological resemblance observable between the various 
classes of the population, from the highest to the lowest, is 
an irrefragable proof that no clearly defined racial distinc- 
tion has survived— a kind of evidence which ought to carry 
much greater weight than that of language, on which so 
many fanciful theories of ethnology have been lately found- 
ed. Language is no test of race; and the question of caste 
is not one of race at all, but of culture. Nothing has tended 
to complicate the subject of caste so much as this intrusion of 
a philological theory, which within its own province is mie 
of the most interesting discoveries of modern times, into a 
field of enquiry with which it has no connection. The 
' Aryan brother’ is indeed a much more mythical being than 
Rdma or Krishna, or any other of the popular, heroes of 
Bhndu traditioa whom writers of the Aryan school have 



frainly striven to attenuate into solar myths. The amal- 
gamation of the two races (the Aryan and the Indian) had 
been ' completed in the Panjab as we may gather from the 
lostitates of Manu) before the Hindu, who is the result of 
this amalgamation, began to extend his influence into the 
Ganges raliey, where by slow and sure degrees he dissem- 
inated among the indigenous races those social and reli> 
gious maxims which have been spreading wider and wider 
ever since throughout the continent of India, absorbing 
one after another, and to some extent civilizing, every 
indigenous race with whom they are brought into contact, 
raising the choice spirits of the various tribes into the 
rank of Brahman or Chhatri, and leaving the rest to rise 
or fall in the social scale according to their capacities and 
opportunities. ” 

A theory which assumed so sciontiiic a form and led up 
to such important social and political 
ing conclusions was obviously entitled to be 

tried by a more precise test than the 
vague personal impressions concerning the physical type 
and race aflSnities of particular castes or tribes which figure 
so largely in Indian etiinological literature. Evidence showing 
resemblances or differences of custom, religion, social status, 
culture and profession would clearly afford no sure grounds 
for criticizing an hypothesis based on the assumption of the 
substantial identity in physical type of the numberless dis- 
tinct aggregates which make up the population of India. 
Once concede this identity of type, and the question of the 
real origin of Indian caste recedes into a dim pre-historio 
distance, where it would be waste of labour to attempt to 
follow it. If it were really true, as Mr. Nesfield supposes, 
that ^Hhe great majority of Brahmans are not of lighter 
complexion or of finer and better bred features than any 
otiber caste if, to quote another passage, a stranger walking 
through the class-rooms of the Sanskrit College at Benares 
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would neyer dream of supposing &at the studenhi saated 
before him were distinct in race and blood irom 
scavengers who swept the roads,” we .might either accept 
Mr. Nesfield’s hypothesis on the ground that it is as likely^ 
to be true as any other, or m^ht put the problem aside 
altogether for the sufficient reason that no data would be 
available for its solution. If, on the other hand, as many 
competent observers hold, marked differences of type may 
be traced within the limits of the caste system, the modem 
system of anthropometry might, it seemed, be relied upon, 
if applied on a sufficiently large scale, to distinguish some 
of the leading types, and perhaps even to furnish a clue 
to their origin. It would at any rate form an effective, 
if not a conclusive, test of the validity of the assumption 
on which Mr. Nesfield’s theory rests, while it might, at the 
same time, contribute materially to the solution of other 
problems concerning the true affinities of particular tribes or 
groups of tribes. 

Starting with this general idea, I wrote to Professor 
Flower, F.R.S., Director of the Natural History Department 
of the British Museum, explaining the nature of the enquiry 
on which I was engaged and the particular difficulty which 
I desired to overcome, and asked for his advice as to the 
character and number of the measurements to be taken, the 
apparatus which should be used, and the form in which the 
results should be recorded. In a long letter, discussing the 

subject very thoroughly, Professor Flower 
professor Flower s observed : — “ I entirely agree with you that 

physical characters are the best — ^in fact, 
I may say the only true — ^tests of race, that is, of real affinity. 
Language, customs, etc., may help or give indications, but 
they are often misleading. Therefore the physical examin- 
ation which you propose to make of the tribes of the Indian 
empire will be most important The difficulty, however, is to 
define and test these characters. I have endeavoured, in my 
last address to the Anthropological Institute, to formulate what 
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is known of the differences between the great divisions of 
human race, and these are easy enough when we meet with 
pure examples. There is of course no mistaking a Mongol 
Tartar, a pure Caucasian, or a Negro. But the differences 
you will meet with among the different tribes of India are 
much more difficult of discrimination; for although you may 
have a Mongolic element along the northern and eastern 
frontier, and possibly a Negro or Negrito element forming 
a mbstratum of the population in the southern part of the 
Peninsula, 1 take it that the great mass of the people of 
India Proper belong to the great division of the human 
species, which (for want of a better name) may still be called 
Caucasian, and whether Aryan, Dravidian, or whatever else, 
will be found to agree in their main physical characteristics, 
although they may possibly be separated by slight characters, 
which would be elucidated by such an investigation as that 
you have in hand. Such characters will in my opinion 
be found chiefly in the features and not in the pro- 
portions of the cranium : the shape of the nose, mouth, 
and cheeks, though so difficult of definition, are wonderfully 
characteristic of sub-races. Of course they vary indivio 
dually, but averages can be obtained from large numbers 
which should be pretty constant. The nasal index (height 
and breadth of nose compared) is perhaps the most valuable 
means of distinguishing races in the skull, and I should 
think it ought also to be the same in the living. As far as 
1 have been able to observe, the proportions of the cranium 
(when a sufficient number are observed) are pretty constant 
throughout the whole Indian peninsula, ranging between 
dolicho and meso-cephaly, the only tendency to brachy- 
cepbaly being where the Mongolic element has been intro- 
duced in the north.” 

For fuller instructions concerning the mode of opera- 
tions to be followed, Professor Flower 
^^r opometne referred me to the exhaustive work Zee 
jiWnenti ^Anthri^hgie by 
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Dr. Paid Topinard, 'Professor of the School of Andiropol- 
ogy and Secretary to the Anthropological Society of Paris. 
Having satisfied myself that Professor Topinard’s instnio- 
tions for dealing with living subjects, and the instruments 
prescribed by him, were applicable to Indian conditions, I 
proceeded, after making some experimental measurements in 
Rangpur, to frame a complete scheme for giving eflfect to his 
system in Bengal. This scheme was submitted to Professors 
Flower and Topinard for criticism, and, after having received 
their approval, was sanctioned by the Government of Bengal, 
the services of Civil Hospital Assistant Babu Kumud Behari 
S^manta, then attached to the Tibet Mission, being placed at 
my disposal for the purpose of taking measurements. After 
some experience had been gained in the working of the 
system in Bengal, proposals were drawn up for extending it 
to other parts of India. In the North-West Provinces Sir 
Alfred Lyall sanctioned a special grant of Rs. 1,000 for 
instruments, measuring agency, etc., and a fine series of 
measurements were taken by Chandi Singh, an ex-pupil of 
the Balrampur Medical School, under the supervision of 
•Mr. J. C. Nesfield, Inspector of Schools for Oudh, himself 
a high authority upon the castes of that part of India. A 
small but interesting set of measurements was also taken in 
the Panjdh by Civil Hospital Assistant AU-ud-din under the 
supervision of Deputy Surgeon-General Stephen. In every 
case the measurers were taught the use of the instruments by 
me, and were supplied with printed instructions, defining the 
procedure with extreme minuteness of detail, and discussing 
at length a variety of difficulties which experience had 
suggested to me. 

Before attempting to sketch the main results of the 

Bengal inquiries we may pause for a moment to take stock 

of our terminology. Thanks to Sir John Lubbock and 

„ , , Dr. E. B, Tylor, the study of ethnography 

Bthnography defined. . ^ i * . I v j j 

has of late years begun to be understood 

in England. “It embraces,” says M. Elisee Reclus, “the 
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descriptive details, and ethnology the ration^ expoisdtion, of 
the human i^fgregates and organizations known as hordes, 
elans, tribes, and nations, especially in the earlier, the savage, 
and barbarous stages of their progress.” In other words, 
ethnography collects and arnmges large masses of social data; 
ethnology applies the comparative method of invMtigation, 
and frames by this means hypotheses concerning the origin 
of the tribes themselves. 

The less familiar anthropometry has an ancient and 
curious history. By its aid the Egyptian sculptors of Carnac 
and Memphis worked out an artistic canon of the ideal pro- 
portions of the human figure, the influence of which may be 
traced in Greek art, which was studied by Da Vinci and 
Dtirer, and which has descended to French studies in the 
form given to it by their contemporary Jean Cousin. Its 
latest application may he witnessed in a branch of the 
Prefecture of Police at Paris, where tho features and limbs of 
convicted criminals are measured under scientific supervision, 
and the results recorded with a view to tracing their identity 
in future. For our present purpose an- 
Aithropometry. thropometry may he defined as the science 

which seeks, by measuring certain leading physical charac- 
ters, such as the stature and the proportions of the head, 
features, and limbs, to ascertain and classify the chief types 
of mankind, and eventually by analysing their points of 
agreement and difference to work back to the probable origin 
of the various race-stocks now traceable. Like ethnography 
and ethnology, it forms part of the circle of studies grouped 
together under the bead of anthropology. 

Looked at merely as a scientific experiment, an anthro- 
pometric examination of even a small fraction of the people 
of India promised to yield results of no ordinary interest. 
Nowhere else in the world do we find the population of 
a large continent broken up into an infinite number of mutu- 
kliy exclusive aggregates, the members of which ai'e Im-hiddeu 
ly an inexmrahle social law to marry outside of the group 
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to which they themselves belong. Whatever may have 
been the origin and the earKer developments of the «wte 
systemi this absolute prohibition of mixed marriages stands 
forth at the present day as its essential 
Indiaa oonditiom mogt prominent characteristic, and 

favour anthropometry. * , . ... 

the feehng against such unions w so 
deeply engrained in the people that even the Theistic and 
reforming sect of the Brahmo Samaj has found a difficulty 
in freeing itself from the ancient prejudices. In a society 
thus organized, a society sacrificing everytliing to pride of 
blood and the idea of social purity, it seemed that difierences 
of physical type, however produced in past time, might be 
expected to manifest a high degree of persistence, and that 
the science which seeks to trace and express such differences 
would find a peculiarly favourable field for its operations. 
In Europe anthropometry has to confess itself hindered, if not 
baffled, by the constant intermixture of races which tends to 
obscure and confuse the data arrived at by measurement. In 
a country where such intermixture is to a large extent elimin* 
ated, there were grounds for believing that divergent types 
would reveal themselves more clearly, and that their charac- 
teristics would furnish some clue to their original race 
affinities. 

Apart from these special conditions, the necessity of 
having recourse to methods of research more exact in their 
character and less misleading in their results than the mere 
collation of customs and beliefs is brought into prominence 
by the transformation wliich religion is gradually bringing 
about in Indian society. At the risk of driving patient 
analogy too hard, we may perhaps venture to compare 
the social gradations of the Indian <»gte 
of gyrtem to a series of geological deposits. 
The successive strata in each series occupy 
a definite position determined by the manner &i their form- 
ation, and the varying customs in the one may be said to 
r^resent the fossils in the other. The lowest castes preserve 
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most primitive eustoms, just as the oldest geologioel 
formations contain the sunplest forms of organic life. Thus 
the totems or animalmames, by which the Mundas and Oraons 
regulate their matrimonial arrangements, give place, as we 
travel upwards in the social scale, to group-names based upon 
local and territorial distinctions, while in the highest castes 
kinship is reckoned by descent from personages closely 
resembling the eponymous heroes of early Greek tradition. 
Even the destructive agencies to which the imperfection of 
the geological record is attributed have their parallel in the 
transforming influence by which the two great religions of 
modem India, Brahmanism and Islam, have modifled the 
social order. A curious contrast may be discerned in their 
methods of working and in the results which they produce. 

Islam is a force of the volcanic sort, a burning and 
integrating force, which, under favourable conditions, may 
even make a nation. It melts and fuses together a whole 
series of tribes, and reduces their internal structure to one 
imiform pattern, in which no survivals of pre-existing usage 
can be detected. The separate strata dis- 
appear; their characteristic fossils are 
cmshed out of recognition, and a solid 
mass of law and tradition occupies their place. Brahmanism 
knows nothing of open proselytisni or forcible conversion, 
and attains its end in a different and more subtle fashion, 
for which no precise analogue can be found in the physical 
world. It leaves existing aggregates very much as they 
were, and so far from welding them together, after the 
manner of Islam, into larger cohesive aggregates, tends rather 
to create an indefinite number of fresh groups; but every 
tnbe that passes within the charmed circle of Hinduism 
inclines sooner or later to abandon its more primitive usages 
or to clothe them in some Brahmanical disguise. The strata, 
indeed, remain, or are multiplied ; their relative positions 
are, on the whole, unaltered; only their fossils are meta- 
^KPiphosed into more advanced forms. One by one the 
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ancient totems drop off, or are converted by a variety ol 
ingeoious devices into respectable personages of the standard 
mythology ; the fetish gets a new name, and is promoted to 
the Hindu Pantheon in the guise of a special incarnation of 
one of the greater gods ; the tribal chief sets up a family 
priest, starts a more or less romantic family legend, and in 
course of time blossoms forth as a new variety of Rajput. 
His people follow his lead, and make haste to sacrifice their 
women at the shrine of social distinction. Infant-marriage 
with* all its attendant horrors is introduced ; widows are 
forbidden to marry again ; and divorce, which plays a great 
and, on the whole, a useful part in tribal society, is sum- 
marily abolished. Throughout all these changes, which 
strike deep into the domestic life of the people, the fiction is 
maintained that no real change has taken place, and every 
one believes, or affects to believe, that things are with them 
as they have been since the beginning of time. 

It is curious to observe that the operation of these 
tendencies has been quickened, and the sphere of their action 
enlarged, by the great extension of railways which has taken 
place in India during the last few years. Both Benares and 
Manchester have been brought nearer to their customers, and 
have profited by the increased demand for their characteristic 

wares. Siva and Krishna drive out the 
giEaiiways and reli. tribal gods as surely as grey shirtings 

displace the more durable hand-woven 
cloth. Pilgrimages become more pleasant and more popular, 
and the touts, who sally forth from the great religious 
centres to promote these pious excursions, find their task easier 
and their clients more open to persuasion than was the csue 
even twenty years ago. A trip to Jaganndth or Gya is no 
longer the formidable and costly imdertaking that it was. 
The Hindu peasant who is pressed to kiss the footprints of 
Vishnu, or to taste the hallowed rice that has been ^ered to 
the Lord of the World, may now reckon tiie journey by days 
instead of months. He need no longer sacrifice the savings 
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of a lifetime to this pious object, and be has a reasouabie 
prospect of returning home none tiie worse for a week’s 
indulgence of religious enthusiasm. Even the distant Mecca 
has been brought, by means of Messrs. Oook’s steamers and 
return-tickets, within the reach of the faithful in India ; and 
the influence of Mahomedan missionaries and return pilgrims 
has made itself felt in a quiet but steady reviyal of orthodox 
usage in Eastern Bengal. 

Rapidly as the levelling and centralising forces do their 
work, a considerable residue of really primitive usage still 
resists their transforming influence. The 
Baoe ia relation to element remains, for the most part, 

untouched. Diversity of type is still the 
rule, and identity the exception among the manifold groupings 
of the Indian people. To a practised eye the personal 
appearance of most Hindus gives a fairly accurate clue to 
their caste; and within certain limits it is even possible to 
determine the strata of the population to which given sections 
of Mahomedans must have belonged before their conversion 


to Islam. 

The scientific methods which anthropometry prescribes 


Tke method of an- 
thrupometry. 


attempt to fix vague personal impressions 
by reducing them to statistical formulas. 
No one could mistake a Brahman for a 


Kol, but the most minute verbal description of their charac- 
teristic differences of feature falls far short of the numerical 


analysis that can be arrived at by measuring specific dimen- 
sions of the head, nose, cheekbones, orbits, forehead, and 
zygomatic arches, and working out their proportions by the 
system of indices invented by the Swedish anthropologist, 
Anders Ketzius, in 1842. Add to these weight, stature, and 
the facial angle devised by Cuvier, extend the observations to 
about a hundred specimens of each group, and it will bo 
found that the averages calculated from this mass of figures 
bring out a uniform tribri type to which all individuals 
tapri to conform. The data thus obtained from nearly 
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6,000 persons, representing 69 of the leading castes and 
tribes in Northern India, from the Bay 
of Bengal to the frontiers of Afghanistan, 
enable us to distinguish two extreme 
types of feature and physique, which may bo provisionally 
described as Aryan and Dravidian. A third type which 
in some respects may be looked upon as intermediate 
between these two, while in other, and perhaps the 
most important, points it can hardly be deemed Indian at 
all, js found along the northern and eastern borders of 
Bengal. Its most prominent characters are a relatively short 
(brachycephalic) head; a broad face; a short, wide nose, very 
low in the bridge, and in extreme cases almost bridgeless; high 
and projecting cheekbones, and eyelids peculiarly formed so 
as to give the impression that the eyes are obliquely set in the 
head. With this type, which may conveniently be described 
as Mongoloid, we have for our present purpose no immediate 
concern. Except in the districts of Assam and North-Eastern 
Bengal, it has contributed comparatively little to the evolution 
of caste as it now exists in India, and may be left out 
of consideration in the attempt to trace the stages of growth 
by which the prevailing state of things has been arrived at. 

In adopting, even tentatively, the designations Aryan 
and Dravidian I am aware that I am disregarding advice 
which Professor Max Muller was good enough to give me, 
about three years ago, in a letter since published (I believe) 
in an Appendix to his latest work. He warned me against 
the confusion which might arise from using philologpoal 
terms to denote ethnological conclusions. I am entirely 
sensible of the value and the necessity of the warning, and 
fully recognize his right to speak with authority on such 
questions. But we must have some general names for our 
types: it is a thankless task to invent new names; and 
I trust to justify my invasion of the domain of philology 
by tiie universal practice of the Indians themsdves, and by 
the example of Professor Sayce, who did not hesitate, on 
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a recent occasion to speak of the Aryan race as an established 
ethnic aggregate. 

The Aryan type, as we find it in India at the present 
day, is marked by a relatively long 
He Aryan type. (dolichocephalic) head ; a straight, finely 
cut (lepto>rhine) nose ; a long, symmetrically narrow face ; 
a well*developed forehead, regular features, and a high facial 
angle. The stature is fairly high, ranging from 171*6 
centimeters in the Sikhs of the Panj^b to 165*6 in the 
Brahmans of Bengal ; and the general build of the figfire is 
well proportioned, and slender rather than massive. In the 
castes which exhibit these characteristics the complexion is 
a very light transparent brown — “wheat-coloured” is the 
common vernacular description — noticeably fairer than that 
of the mass of the population. Colour, however, is a 
character which eludes all attempts to record or define its 
gradations, and even the extreme varieties can only be 
described in very general terms. As representative Aryan 
groups we may name the Sikhs and Khatris of the Panj^b, 
and the Brahmans, Kayasths, Babhans, and Chattris of 
Bengal and the North-West Provinces. A larger series of 
measurements would probably add several more castes to the 
list, especially in the Panjdb, where the observations were 
greatly restricted by financial difficulties. 

In the Dravidian type the form of the head usually 
inclines to be dolichocephalic, but all other 
The DraTidian type. present a marked contrast to the 

Aryan. The nose is thick and broad, and the formula ex- 
pressing its proportionate dimensions is higher than in any 
known race, except the Negro. The facial angle k com- 
paratively low; the lips are thick; the face wide and fleshy; 
the features coarse and irregular. The average stature 
ranges in a long series of tribes from 156*2 to 162*1 centi- 
m^rs ; the figure is squat, and the limbs sturdy. The colour 
cd the skin varies from very dark brown to a shade closely 
ei^roacbing black. The most characteristio Dravidian 
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:^be8 ara the Pah^rias of the Bajm^di hills, and 
the Mandas and Oraons of the Chota Nagpur plateau. l%e 
two latter are better known under the general name of K(d, 
which, according to Herr Jellinghaus, a good authority tm 
this subject, means “ pig-killer” or “ pig-eater,” imd belmigs 
to the large class of epithets by which, since Vedic times, 
the Aryans have expressed their contempt for the voracious 
and promiscuous appetite of the Dravidian. Others, however, 
and this is perhaps the better opinion, regard Kol as a 
corruption of Hor or Horo, the Mundari word for ‘man,* 
which has been adopted as the name of the tribes in question. 

Between these extreme types, which may fairly be 
regarded as representing two distinct races, we find a large 
number of intermediate groups, each of which forms for 
matrimonial purposes a sharply defined circle, beyond 
which none of its members can pass. By applying to the 
entire series the nasal index or formula of the proportions of 
the nose, which Professors Flower and Topinard agree in 
regarding as the best test of race distinctions, some remark- 
able results are arrived at. The average nasal proportions of 
the Maid Paharia tribe are expressed by 
The nasal index. figuro 94 '5, while the pastoral Gujars 

of the Panjdb have an index of 66-9, the Sikhs of 
68*8, and the Bengal Brahmans and Kayasths of 70’4. 
In other words, the typical Dravidian, as represented by 
the Mdld Pahdria, has a nose as broad in proportion to its 
length as the Negro, while this feature in the Aryan group 
can fairly bear comparison with the noses of sixty-eight 
Parisians, measured by Topinard, which gave an average ' 
of 69*4; Even more striking is the curiously close corre- 
spondence between the gradations of racial typo indicated 
by the nasal index and certain of the social data asoertaiaed 
by independent inquiry. If we take a series of castes in 
Bengal, Behar, or the North-Western Provinces, and amiige 
them in the order of the average nasal index, so that ^ 
tritih the finest nose shall bo at the top, and that 
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th9 coarsest at tho bottom of the list, it will bo found that 
this order aubstantially corresponds with the acc^ted order 
of social precedence. The casteless tribes, Kols, Korwas, 
Mundas, and the like, who have not yet entered the 
Brahmdnieal system, occupy the lowest place in both series. 
Then come the vermin-eating Musahars and the leather'- 
dressing Cham^xs. The fisher castes of Bauri, Bind, and 
Kewat are a trifle higher in tho scale ; the pastoral Goala, the 
cultivating Kunni,and agrpupof cognate castes from whose 
hands a Brahman may take water, follow in due ordcf , 
from them we pass to the trading Khatrxs, the landhol(hng 
Bdbhans, and the upper crust of Hindu society. Thus, it is 
scarcely a paradox to lay down as a law of the caste organiza- 
tion in Eastern India tliat a man’s social status varies in 
inverse ratio to the width of his nose. Nor is this the only 
point in which the two sets of observations— tho social and 
the physical— boar out and illustrate each other. The 
character of the curious matrimonial groupings for which the 
late Mr. J, F. McLennan devised the happy term exogamous, 
also varies in a definite relation to the gradations of phyacal 
type. Within a certain range of nasal proportions, those 
subdivisions are based almost exclusively on the totem. 
Along with a somewhat finer form of nose, groups called after 
villages and larger territorial areas, or be^g the name ot 
certain tribal or communal officials, begin to “ 

above these again we reach the eponymous saints and heroes, 
who in India, as in Greece and Rome, are associated with 

a certain stage of Aryan progress. 

It would be vain to attempt within the compass of this 

essay to analyse and compare the large mass of figu^ 
wbidi has been collected, or to develop at length the 
inferences which they may be thought to suggest. I cm 
only glance at a few of their more important b^ngs. In 
the first place, it deserves notice that the 
Tlw litetary fheorj obtained by the most modem an* 
sleMto. thropological method agree in iho main 
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not mly wiik the long chain of Indian 4a'aditiQn, beginning 
with tiie Vedas and ending with the latest Temaonlarbheatise 
oh the theory and practice of caste, but also witii the ration* 
alised and critical story of the making of the Indian peoples, 
as it has been told by Sir William Hunter in the tmpmal 
Gazetteer. Here the historian shows how, through theyei] 
of fable and miracle in which pre-historic India is shrouded, 
traces may be discerned of a protracted struggle between 
a lower and a higher race, which would have tended to produce 
much the same results as our statistics bring out. Studied in 
the light of these statistics it would seem that the standard 
Indian theory of caste may deserve more respectful consider- 
ation than has been accorded to it of late years. 

The division of the people into four classes correspond- 
ing roughly to the chief professions or modes of life of the 
time is in itself plausible enough, and is supported by 
parallel cases in the history of ancient societies. It is 
nowhere stated that these groups wore rigidly exclusive, like 
modern castes, and the rules laid down to regulate their 
intermarriage show a general resemblance to those observed 
by the Kulin classes of to-day. So far as anthropological 
considerations are concerned, there would be no great difficulty 
in our recognizing the Brahmans, Rajputs and higher trading 
castes as descendants of the three upper classes — Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas— of the ancient Aryan Common- 
wealth. The Sudras alone have no compact aggregate as 
their modern representative. But the fourth caste in the 
ancient system was apparently not of pure Aryan descent) 
and it is a plausible conjectmre that it may have been con- 
stantly recruited by the admission of Dravidian elements. 


Modern reprosonta- 
tires of the four 
original castes. 


The dominant Aryan society must bav6 
exercised a strong attraction onihe Dravi- 
dians, but the only caste into the 


lattm; could ordinarily expect to be received would be the 


Sndra. Their admission info this group would doubtless 


have bem facilitated by resort to the fiction, oharartedstic 


42 
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of all early aocieiies, that they had belonged to it alt along. 
Bat auch accretions must have swelled the caste to unwieldy 
dimensions, and thus have introduced the tendency to disinte* 
gration or fission, which affects all social aggregates in India. 
In course of time, as now groups split off, and took to them- 
selves new names, the original caste would have been, so to 
speak, lost in the crowd, and only a small nucleus would 
have retained its original designation. In support of tho 
hypothesis that the survivors of the ancient Sudras are to 
be sought among the higher strata of the so-called mixed 
castes, wo may point to the fact that a group of castes, whose 
physical characters approach more closely to the Aryan than 
to the Dravidian type, still cling to tho name Sudra, and 
regard themselves as descendants of the classical fourth 
caste. 

Modern criticism has been especially active in its attacks 
on that portion of tho traditional theory which derives the 
multitude of mixed or inferior castes from an intricate series 
of crosses between members of the original four. No one 
can examine the long lists which purport to illustrate tiie 
working of this process without being struck by much that 
is absurd and inconsistent. But in India it does not neces- 


sarily follow that, because the individual 
‘ JxedMstoH? applications of a principle are ridiculous, 
the principle itself can liavo no found- 
ation in fact. The last thing that would occur to the 
literary theorists of those times, or to their successors, the 
panditi of to-day, would be to go back upon actual 
facts, and to seek by analysis and comparison to work 
out the true stages of evolution. They found, as I infer 
Brom troublesome experience among some of my Indian 
. coadjutors, the & .priori method simpler and more congenial. 
That ut least did not compel them to pollute th^ souls 



b^dhe study of plebeian usage. Having once got hold of 
si formula, they insisted, like Thales and hiscontempmnnes, in 



it account for tho entire order of 
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castes wbich had been developed out of corpoxationslike 
mediaeval trade guilds, or which expressed the distinction 
betwe^ fishiug and hunting, agriculture and handicrafts, 
were dl supposed to have been evolved by interbreeding. 

But the initial principle, though it could not be stretched 
to explain everything, was in the main correct. It happens 
that wer can still observe its workings among a number of 
Dravidian tribes, which, though not yet drawn into the 
vortex of Brahmanism, have been in some degree affected 
by the examj^e of Hindu organization. As regards inter* 
tribal marriages, they seem to be in a stage of develop- 
ment through which the Hindus themselves have passed. 
A man may marry a woman of another tribe, but the 
offspring of such unions do not become members of either 
the paternal or maternal groups, but belong to a distinct 
endogamous aggregate, the name of which often denotes the 
precise cross by which it was started. Among the large 
tribe of Mundas we find, for instance, nine such groups— 
Khangar-Munda, Kharia-Munda, Konkpat-Munda, Karanga- 
Munda, Mahili-Munda, Mdgbansi'Munda, Oraoii-Munda, Sad- 
Munda, Savar-Munda — descended from intcrmarriagesbetween 
Munda men and women of other tribes. The Mahilis, again, 
have five sub- tribes of this kind, and themselves trace their 
descent to the union of a Munda with a Santiil 'woman. Illustra- 
tions of this sort might be multiplied almost indefinitely. The 
point to be observed is that the sub-tribes formed by inter- tribal 
crossing are from an early stage complete endogamous units, 
and that they .tend continually to sever their slender connec- 
tion 'with the parent group, and stand forth as independent 
tribes. As soon as this comes to pass, and a functional 
or territorial name disguises their mixed descent, the process 
by which they have been formed is seen to resemble closely 
that by which the standard Indian tradition seeks to explain 
the appearance of other castes alongside of the classical four. 

i^rom the literary theory of caste we are led on to 
ff^e^late regarding the origin of caste itself. How Comes lit 
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Ibai the .ilkxyaa race) which in Soath Europe^ as Henr Penka 

has showO) has modified its physical type by free intemux- 

tore with Tnranian elements, displayed in India a marked 

ant^thy to marriage with persons of alien race, and devised 

an elaborate system of taboo for the prevention of such 

unions ? An explanation may, perhaps, be found in the fact 

' ... , that in India alone were the Aryans 

Tne ongm of caste. , , . , 

brought into close contact with an un< 
equivocally black race. The sense of differences of colour, 
which, for all our talk of common hunianii;y, still' plays 
a great, and, politically, often an inconvenient, part in the 
history of the world, finds forcible expression in the Vodic 
descriptions of the people whom the Aryans found in posses- 
sion of the plains of India. In a well-known passage the god 
Indra is praised for having protected the Aryan colour, and 
the word meaning colour (vama) is used down to tlio present 
day as the equivalent of caste, more especially with reference 
to the castes believed to be of Aryan descent. Another text 
depicts the Dasyus or Dravidians as noseless ; others dwell 
on their low stature, their coarse features, and their vora- 
cious appetite. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
firom these sources there might be compiled a fairly accurate 
anthropological definition of the Dravidian tribes of to-day. 
When it is added that the aggregates which would bo includ- 
ed in the definition represent the lower end of a long series 
of social gradations, which in their turn correspond not only 
to varieties of physical type, but also to peculiarities of 
custom and tribal structure, it is obviously but a short step 
to the condusion that the motive principle of Indian caste is 
to be sought in the antipathy of the higher race for the 
lower, of the fair-skinned Aryan for the black Dravidian. 

It will be reasonably enough, that this hypothesis, 
hewever applic^e to certain larger groups, fails to account 
'fost the vast network of intricate divisions which the caste 
I iyittem noi^ presmits. The differences of typo whmh distia* 
rariotw trading, agricultural^ pastoral, and fisbipg 
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castes from each other are, it may be ai^ed, not shSip 
Qsoogh to have brought the sentiment of race antipathy into 
play* On what principle, then, were these multifarious 
groups separated from the larger aggregates of which they 
formed part? I would reply, by the influence of fiction — ^a 
, ^ factor which Sir Henry Maine has shown 

Influence of Action. 

to have contnbuted largely to the develop* 
ment of early societies. For illustrations of the working of 
this principle we need not travel far. The caste-making 
impulse has by no means spent its force, and its operation 
can be studied in most Indian districts at the present day. 
In Bengal, where the Aryan and Dravidian elements are in 
continual contact, it has created a series of endogamous 
groups, which may be roughly classified as Ethnky Provincial 
or Linguistic, Territorial or Local, Functional or Occupational, 
Sectarian, and Social In the first of these classes the race 
basis is palpable and acknowledged. The others have been 
generated by the fiction that men who speak a different 
language, who dwell in a different district, who worship 
different gods, who observe different social customs, who 
follow a different profession, or practise the same profession 
in a slightly different way, must be of a fundamentally 
different race. Usually, and in the case of sub-castes invari- 
ably, the fact is that there is no appreciable difference of race 
between the newly formed group and the aggregate from 
which it has been broken off. 

If, then, caste was an institution evolved by the Aryans 
in the attempt to preserve the purity of their own stock, and 
afterwards expanded and adapted, by the influence of a 
series of fictions, to fit an endless variety of social, religious, 
and industrial conditions, we may expect that the jdiysical 
data recently collected will have some bearing on Herr Kaii 
Penka’s i^peculations coiNN^mingtheorigiii 
Herkunft Qf Aryans themselves. Clearly the 
Indian Aryans represent the furthest «Klieoi* 
race towards the Hai^. AU altmg the aad 
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northern frontier of Bengal vo meet with a firingo of compact 
tribes of the short^headed or braohycephalic type, who are 
beyond question Mongolian. Starting from this area, and 
tmvelling up the plains of India north-westward towards 
the frontier of the Panjdb, we observe a gradual but steady 
increase of the dolichocephalic type of head, which Herr 
Penha claims as one of the chief characteristics of the ori- 
ginal Aryans. Bengal itself is mostly mcsaticephalic, and 
dolichocephaly only appears in some of the Dravidian tribes. 

Behar dolichocephalic averages are more numero&s; in 
Oudh and the North-West Provinces this type is universal, 
and it reaches its maximum in the Panjdb. Assuming that 

Prevalence of JoH Ponka has corrcctly determined the 

ehooepbalj in IforUi. original Aryan type to bo doUchocopliulic, 
em India. theory of caste propounded 

above is the true one, those arc just the results which might 
be looked for. According to the French anthropologists, tho 
shape of the head is the most persistent of race characters, 
and tho one which offers the greatest resistance to the level- 
ling inffueuce of crossing. That the Aryans should have 
retained tliis more durable character while undergoing a 
change in the more fugitive character of colour is in keeping 
with what we know of the conditions, social and climatic, to 
which they were exposed. In point of colour, indeed, the 
Aryan castes are by no means so dark as Europeans are apt 
to suppose. The complexion, moreover, tends to* grow 
lighter the further north-west wo go, and survivals of 
reddish-blonde complexion and auburn hair are mot with 
beyond tho frontier. 

A possible objection may bo disposed of here. It may 
be argued that if the Dravidians are dolichooephalio, tho 
prevalence of this ^character in North-Western India may be 
aocounted for the assumption of an intermixture of 
Dravidian blood. But if this were so, tho proportion and 
degree of dolidiocephaly would increase as we approach the 
Dravidian area, instead of diminishing, as is actually the 



(^e. Moreovor, it is impossible to suppose that the races 
of the North-West, if originally brachycephalic, could have 
acquired their dolichocephalic form of head from the 
Dravidians, v^ithout at the same time acquiring the charac- 
teristic Dravidian nose and the distinctive Dravidian 
colour. 

Owing in the main to the labours of Broca and the 
French anthropologists, it is no longer necessary to challenge 
the assumption of the elder generation of philologists that 
affinity of language implies affinity of race. That view has 
now been abandoned by most, if not all, of the leading 
authorities on tho subject, and the best opinion of the present 
day seems to regard the fact that races speak the same 
language as proving little more than that 
Language and race. Other they must have been 

in close local contact. Abundant illustrations of the working 
of this process can be given from tribes all along the frontier 
of Bengal. In the first place it is clear that the hitherto 
recognized distinction between Dravidian and Kolarian stocks, 
concerning which so much has been written during the last 
twenty years, rests solely upon linguistic peculiarities, and 
does not correspond to any differences of physical type. The 
Mdld of the Rajmahal hills and the Oraons of Chota Nagpore, 
both of whom speak languages classed as Dravidian, are 
identi^ in point of physique with the Mundas and Santdls, 
who are classed on linguistic grounds as Kolarian. Secondly, 
a number of tribes concerning whose non-Aryan origin 
there can be no manner of doubt, have within recent 
times adopted Aryan dialects and abandoned their origi- 
nal languages. Thus the Dravidian Bhumij, Kurmi, and 
Mahili of Western Bengal now speak only Bengali, the 
most Aryan of tho Indian vernaculars, while the Mongo- 
loid Khambus and Murmis of the Darjiling hilla have 
taken to Hindi, and the Maghs and Tipperahs of ffie 
Kastom Irontimr have adopted, ox are pn the way to adopt, 
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It is now nearly thirty years since the late Blr. J, F. 
MdLiennan introduced to the scientifio world, in his well* 
known essay on Primitive Marriage^ the terms exogamy 
and endogamy. The laws governing marriage which these 
terms denote were, when Mr. McLennan wrote, unnamed. 
He was, 1 believe, the first to draw attention to them, and 
the terms devised by him have been adopted by all who 
have since written on the same subjects. In the preface to 
the latest edition of Studies in Ancient 
Exogunyondendog. jHgtoru, Mr. D. McLennan, brother of the 
author, complains that both terms have 
in some cases been misunderstood, and gives a definition 
of each which may conveniently be quoted here. Exogamy, 
ho says, “ is proliibition of marriage between all persons 
recognized as being of the same blood, because of their 
common blood,— whether they form one community or 
part only of a community, or parts of several communities ; 
and accordingly it may prevent marriage between persons 
who (though of the same blood) are of diflerent local tribes, 
while it frequently happens that it leaves persons of the 
same local tribe (but who arc not of the same blood) free to 
marry one another.” Endogamy, on the other hand, “allows 
marriage only between persons who aro recognized as being 
of the same blood-connection or kindred ; and if, where it 
occurs, it confines marriage to the tribe or community, it 
is because the tribe regards itself as comprising a kindred.” 

Seeing, then, that caste is mainly a matter of marriage, 
special attention has been paid throughout the inquiry to the 
marriage usages of the tribes and castes concerned. Follow* 
ing up a suggestion made by Sir Henry Maine^ questions 
were framed tending to elucidate the practice of every caste in 
respect of the outer or endogamous limit within which a man 

Sxo sa i Ben al* marry, and the inner or exogamous 

IVitssw ol^Swt&lR and limit within which ho may not marry. 

Taking the exogamous limit first, we find 


* JSCerlj/ Law and Cuiiom, p. 228. 




the nbii'-Mahomedan raceft of Bengal at the present time 
regulating their matrimonial arrangements by several differ- 
ent kinds of exogamous subdivisions. At the bottom of the 
social system, as understood by the average Hindu, stands 
a large body of non-Aryan tribes and castes, each of 
which is broken up into a number of what may be called 
totmistie exogamous septs. Each sept bears the name of 
an animal, a tree, a plant, or of some material object, 
natural or artificial, which the members of that sept are 
prohibited from killing, eating, cutting, burning, carrying, 
using, etc. Well-defined groups of this t^rpe are found 
among the Dravidian Santdls and Oraons, both of 
whom still retain their original language, worship 
non-Aryan gods, and have a -fairly compact tribal or- 


ganization. The following are specimens selected from 
among the seventy-three Oraon and the ninety-one Santdl 
septs; — 

Oraon. Bantal. 

r 

^ ^ 

r 


Name of Sept. 

Totem. 

Name of Sept. 

Totem. 

Tirid. 

Toung loico. 

Munnu. 

Nilgdi. 

Ekka. 

Tortoise. 

Hansdd. 

Wild goose. 

Kispotta. 

Pig’s entrails. 

Mdmdi. 

A kind of gross. 

LokrA. 

Hyena. 

Besrd. 

Hawk. 

Bagh. 

Tiger. 

Hemron. 

Betel palm. 

Kurjrar. 

Oil from Kujrir tree. Soron. 

Tlie constellation 

Gedo. 

Duck. 


Pleiades. 

Khoepa. 

Wild dog. 

Sankh. 

Conch shelL 

MinjL 

Eel. 

Gud. 

Areoa nut. 

Chirra. 

Squirrel. 

Edrd. 

Buffalo. 

Ergo. 

Bat. 




The Hos of Singbhum and the Mundas of the Chota 
Kagpore plateau have also exogamous septs of the same 
type as the Oraons and Santdls, with similar rules as to the 
totem being taboo to the members of the group. The lists 
given in Appendix 1 contain the names of 328 Munda septs 
and 46 Ho septs. Six df the latter are found also among 
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the Santee. The other Ho septs appear to be mosUy of tho 
local or commimal type, such as are io use among the Kandfasy 
but this is not quite certain, and the point needs looking 
into- by some one well acquainted with the Ho dialects, 
who would probably find little difficulty in identifying the 
names, as the tribe is well known to be in the habit of giving 
to places descriptive names having reference to their natural 
characteristics. Nearly all the Munda sept names are of 
the totem type, and the characteristic taboos appear to be 
recognized. The Tarw^r or Talw4r sept, for example, 
may not touch a sword, the Udbaru may not use the oil 
of a particular tree, the Sindur may not use verniilion, the 
Baghala may not kill or eat a quail, and, strangest of all, 
rice is taboo to the Dhdn sept, the members of which must 
supply its place with gondii or millet. 

A step higher in the social scale, according to Hindu 
estimation, the Bhumij of Western Bengal and Orissa mark 
. an early stage in the course of development by which a 
non-Aryan tribe transforms itself into a full-blown caste, 
claiming a definite rank in the Brahmanical system. With 
the exception of a few residents of outlying villages bordering 
on the Munda country of Chota Nagjwre Proper, the Bhumij 

m . * XV BL their original language ( Munddri ), 

Totemg of the Bha- i , n 

mijof Western Ben- and now spcak Only Bengali. They 

***■ worship Hindu gods in addition to the 

fetisbistic deities more or less common to them and the other 

Kolarians, but the tendency is to keep the latter rather in 

the background and to relegate the less formidable among 

them to the women and children to be worshipped in a hole- 

and-corner kind of way, with the assistance of a tribal hedge- 

priest {L&iid\ who is supposed to be specially acquainted with 

their ways. Some of the leading men of the tribe, who call 

tiiemscives Bhuinhdrs, and bold large landed tenures on terms 

; c^police service, have sot up as Rajputs, and keepalow class 

^ as their family priests. They have, as a rule, 

• : the Rajput class titles, but cannot conform with the 



Bajput rales of intermamage, and many within a narrow 
circle of pseudo'Bajputs like themselves. The rest of the 
tribe, numbering at the last Census 236,167, are divided into 
a number of exogamous groups, of which the following are 
examples. It is curious to observe, in a tribe still in a state of 
transition, that one of the Brahmanical gotras, S^ndil ja, has 
been borrowed from the higher castes, and in the process of 
borrowing has been transformed from a Yedic saint into 
a bird 

* ' Chumu. 


JViafMe of Si'pt, 

Totem. 

S^lrisi. 

Sdl fish. 

Ildnsda. 

Wild goose. 

Long. 

Musliroom. 

Sundilya. 

A bird. 

Ilomron. 

Betel palm. 

Tumarung. 

Pumpkin. 

Ndsr. 

Snake. 


At a further stage in the same process of evolution, and 
on a slightly superior social level, we find the Mahilis, Koras, 
and Kurmis, all of whom claim to bo members of the Hindu 
community. They have totemistic exogamous sections, of 
which the following are fairly representative:— 


Mahili. 

Koa. 

Kveui. 

0/ ToUm. ■ 

0/ 

Section, 

jVamc ^ 
Sectiotu 

Toiem* 

Pungri. Dumur flg« 

Kasyab. Tortoise. 

Ecsaria. 

JTsaar grass. 

Turu. Turu grass. 

Saula. Sdl fisli 

Earar. 

Buffalo. 

Kauti. Ear of any animal. 

Kasibak. Heron. 

Dumuria. 

Dumur fig. 

Hausda. Wild goose. 

Hausda. Wild goose. 

Cbonclimutrnar. 

Spider. 

Murmu. Kilgai. 

llutku. Pig. 

Hastowan 

Tortoise. 


Sunpu. Bull* 

dalbanuar. 

Hot. 



Sankliowar. 

Shell 




ments. 



Bttgbbanu&r. 

Tiger. 



Katiar. 

Silk cloth. 


Of these three castes the Mahilis appear to have broken 
off , most recently from the tribe. They still wocAip. so®® 
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€i tibe Sanfil gods in addition to the standard Hindu deities ; 
they will eat food cooked by a Santdl; their caste organiaa* 
tion is supervised, like that of the Santdls, by an official 
bearing the title of Parganait; they permit the marriage of 
adults and tolmrate sexual intercourse before marriage with* 
in the limits of the caste ; and they have not yet attained to 
the dignity of employing Brahmans for ceremonial purposes. 
If I may hazard a conjecture on so obscure a question, 
I should be inclined to class them as Sautdls who took to the 


Totems of the Mahili Occupation of basket'making, 

Eor& and En^ of and thus lost the Jus conmhii within the 


Chota Ksgpore. 


tribe. In the case of the Kords there is 


no clue to warrant their affiliation to any particular tribe, but 
their traditions say that they came from the Chota Nagpore 
plateau, while their name suggests a Dravidian origin, 
and it seems possible that they may be an offshoot of the 
Mundas, who somehow sank from the statTis of independent 
cultivators to their present position of earth-cutting and tank- 
digging labourers. They allow adult marriage, their stand- 
ard of feminine chastity is low, and they have not yet fitted 
themselves out with Brahmans. In the customary rules of 
inheritance which their or caste council administers, 

it is curious to find the usage known in the Panjdb as ehundd- 
vand, by which the sons, however few, of one wife take 
a share equal to that of the sons, however many, of another. 
The Kurmis may perhaps be a Hinduised branch of the 
Santdls. The latter, who are more particular about food, 
or rather about whom they eat with, than is commonly 
supposed, will eat cooked rice with the Kurmis, and accord- 
ing to one traditioa regard them as elder brothers of their 
• own. However this may be, the totemism of the Kurmis 
of Western Bengal stamps them as of Dravidian descent, 
and clearly distinguishes them from the Kurmis of Behar 
the North-West Provinces. They show signs of a 
le^ng toward mrthodox Hinduism, mid employ Brahmans 
^ worship of Hindu gods, Imt not in the propitiatiim 
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of their family and rural deities, or in their marriage 
ceremonies. 

One more instance of totemism deserves special notice 
here, as it shows the usage maintaining its ground among 
people of far higher social standing than any of the castes 
already mentioned. Tlie Kumhars of Orissa take rank 
immediately below the Karan or writer-caste, and thus 
have only two or three large castes above them. They 
are divided into two endogamous sub- 
hfas ofOrissiL* castes— Jaganndthi or Uria Kumh&s, who 
work standing and make large earthen 
pots, and Khattya Kumhdrs, who turn the wheel sitting 
and make small earthen pots, cups, toys, etc. The latter 
are immigrants from Upper India, whose number is 
comparatively insignificant. For matrimonial purposes the 
Jagannathi Kuiuhdrs are subdivided into the following 
exogamous sections: — 

Jagannatiit Kumhar. 


r 

NetVue of section. 

Totem. 

Kaandinj4. 

Tiger. 

8arpa. 

Snake. 

Noul. 

"Wmed. 

Goru. 

Cow. 

Mudir. 

Frog. 

Bhadbliadrid. 

Sparrow. 

Kurmm4. 

Tortoise. 


The members of each section express their respect for 
the nnitnal whose name the section bears, by refraining 
from or injuring it, and by bowing when they meet 

it. The entire caste also abstain from eating, and even 
go so far as to worship, the sdl fish, because the rings on its 
scales resemble the wheel which is the symbol of the craft. 
The Khattya Kumhdrs have only one section (Kdsyapa), 
and thus, like the Rdjbansis of Rungpore, are really 
endogamous in spite of themselves. The re^n, no doob^ 
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is ihat there are too few of them in Orissa to fit op a 
proper exogamous system, and they content thems^res 
witii the pretence of one. Both sub-castes appear to bo 
conscious that the names of their sections are open to mis- 
honception, and explain that they are really the names of 
certun saints who, being present at Baksha’s horse sacrifice, 
transformed themselres into animals to escape the wrath of 
SivSy whom Baksha, like Poleus in the Greek myth, had 
neglected to invite.* It may well bo that we owe the 
preservation of these interesting totemistic groups to the 
ingenuity of the person who devised this respectable means 
of accounting for a series of names so likely to compromise 
the reputation of the caste. In the case of the Khattya 
Kumhdrs. the fact that their single section bears the name of 
Kdsyapa, while they venerate the tortoise (Kachhap), and tell 
an odd story by way of apology for the practice, may 
perhaps lend weight to the conjecture, in itself a fairly 
plausible one, that many of the lower castes in Bengal, 
who are beginning to set up as pure Hindus, have taken 
advantage of the resemblance in sound between Kachhap 
and Kasyap {chh and i both become sh in colloquial Bengali) 
to convert a totemistic title into an eponymous one, and have 
gone on to borrow such other Brahmanical gotras as 
seemed to them desirable. If, for example, we analyse the 
matrimonial arrangements of the Bhars of Manbhum, many 
of whom are the hereditary personal servants of the pseudo- 
Rajput Raja of Pachete, we find the foregoing conjecture 
b6rne out by the fact that two out of the seven sections 
which they recognize are called after the peacock and the 
hel fruit, while the rest are eponymous. But this is an 
exceptionally clear case of survival, and 1 fear it is hardly 
posable to simplify the diagnosis of non-Aryan castes by 
laying down a general rule, that all castes with a section 
beming the name E^^apa, who have pot demonstrably 

* Mtur, /Sajwin# iv, p. S72. 


borrowed that appellation from the Brahmans, are probably 
p&hoots from some non-Aryan tribe. 

Among all the castes noticed above, the exogamous rule 
is one-sided in its operation. In no case may a man marry 
into his own section, but the name of the section goes by the 
male side, and consequently, so far as the rule of exogamy is 
concerned, there is nothing to prevent him from marrying his 
sister’s daughter, his maternal aunt, or even his maternal 
grandmother. To bar alliances of this kind, a separate set 
of rules is required, which usually overlap the exogamous 
rule to some extent. Marriage with any person descended 
in a direct line from the same parents is universally forbidden. 
To simplify the calculation of collateral relationship — a 
complicated business which severely taxes the rural intellect — 
the following formula is in use throughout 

Mbited degrees*^ Bcliar: — Chucherd, mnmerd, phupherd^ 
muserd ye chdr ndld hacltdke shddihotd hai” 

( “ The line of paternal uncle, maternal uncle, paternal aunt, 
maternal aunt — those four relationships arc to be avoided 
in marriage ” ). The first point to notice in this is, that in 
the first generation the whole of the paternal uncle’s descen- 
dants, both male and female, would bo excluded by the 
rule prohibiting marriage within the section. In the second 
and subsequent generations, agnates would be barred, but 
descendants through females would not. For the paternal 
uncle’s daughters having necessarily married out of the 
section, their children would belong to some other section, 
and thus second cousins would be able to marry. Another 
point is that the formula docs not state the number of gene- 
rations to which the prohibition extends, and that different 
castes supply this omission in different ways. Non-Aryan 
races generally incline to laxity. The Saut&ls, for example, 
in the SanUl Pargan&s, are said to make up for their sweep- 
ing prohibition on the father’s side by allowing very near 
alliance on the mother’s side— a fact pointedly exemplified 
in their proverb ‘ No man heeds a cow-track, or regards his 



mother’s sept.’ Many castes, again, exclude a smaller 
number of generations on the female side, while others profess 
to prohibit intermarriage so long as any relationship, however 
remote, can be traced between the parties. 

In the foregoing paragraphs I have attempted to follow 
the totemistic system of exogamy upwards from the well- 
defined non* Aryan tribes of Western Bengal, through a series 
of castes formed from the detritus of the tribe, and now 
undei^oing a process of gradual stratification and uj^heaval 
into the Hindu system, to the highly respectable Kumhdrs of 
priest-ridden Orissa. A fresh starting point may now be 
taken at the top of Hindu society. Here wo find the Brah- 
mans, and the large body of castes which 
ape Brahmanical customs, divided into 
exogamous sections {gotras)^ the members 
of which profess to be descended from the mythical rishi 
or inspired saint whose name the golra bears. So a man 
belonging to the Bharadwaj golra may not marry a woman 
of the same gotra^ as both are supposed to be descended from 
the rkU Bharadwdja. Exogamous sections of this kind may 
conveniently be styled epongmous. Within the main class 
of eponymous sections we may further distinguish two 
aulHilasses — one tracing its descent to a wholly mythical 
eponym, and the other deriving its name from a historic or 
smni-historic personage who is believed to have been tho 
chief or founder of the clan. Many, if not most, of the 
Bajput septs are of the latter type, and wore the materials for 
the history of India more abundant than they are, there would 
probably be no great difficulty in identifying the eponyms. 
As it is, we can trace some of them in books like Tod’s 
Rd^th&n and in local traditions of various kinds. In any 
case, the theoretical distinction between the two sub-dass^ 
is dear. I do not propose to discuss the Brahmanical mar- 
iii^ system at length. Its leading features are wdl knowO) 
and have bemi described in severd standard text-bodb on 
Hiadmlaw. It deserves notice that in the eixniTmoioi as 
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in the iotemietic type of section the expgatuous rule is often, 
though not invariably, one«si(ied, and that intomarMage 
with the mother’s relations is guarded against by -what Sir 
Henry Maine calls ‘*a most extensive table of prohibited 
degrees.” 

Strictly speaking, as the eponyms of the Brahmanical 
gotroB were necessarily Brahmans themselves, the Kshatryss 
and Vaisyas could have no gotras of their own. By a sort 
of authorised fiction, however, those castes were permitted 
to adopt the gotras of the family priests of their ancestors, 
and this practice has now spread by imitation to other castes 
in Bengal. Thus the physician and writer-castes (Baidyas 
and Kdyasths), the Naba-Sdkha or nine castes (actually now 
thirteen) from whose hands a Brahman 

mSiSioinS: “ay ^ake water, and many castes ranking 
even lower than these in the social scale, 
have exogamous sections bearing the same name as the 
Brahmanical gotras^ and based upon similar traditions. The 
wide diffusion of these names is doubtless duo in great mea- 
sure to the influence of the Patit (fallen) or Varna Brahmans, 
who act as family priests to the lower castes, and gradually 
raise their standard of ceremonial purity. How clumsily 
these reforms are introduced, and how little their theoretical 
object is understood by the reformers or their clients, may 
be gathered from the fact that the Rdjbansi, a very nume- 
rous Dravidian caste of Rungpore and Kuch or Kochh 
Behar, the Kamars of Bengal, and several other castes, have 
only one eponymous section which includes the entire 
caste; and thus while professing to practise exogamy of 
the Brahmanical type, necessarily and habitually transgress 
the exogamous rule which forms the essence of the go^ 
system. 

Among several other castes, the exogamous sections 
belong to a different type. Their names denote nmtber 
mythical eponyms, nor historic founders of clans, but 
appear to refer to the original habitation of the members 

si 
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or (d some lead^ imdef whom they branched o£F from their 
parent tribe. Inatances of this, which may perhaps be 
called the territorial class of names, are the Sesodia and 
Bhadanria septs of the Rajputs of Upper India, the 
Banodhia and Ujjaini sections of the Rajputs of 4||^har, 
and perhaps the Agarwdld and Agrahri Baniyas. It is 
rarely, however, that the members of a section can give an 
intdligible account of the meaning of its name, or can quote 
any tradition distinct enough to enable a particular place 
to be identified. All one can say is that a particular name 
is certainly not the name of a man, and is therefore 
probably the name of a place. Moreover, the names preserved 

in those section-titles are as often as not 

Territorial sections. , . , , , . - 

compressed and mangled renderings of the 
names of obscure or abandoned villages, or of those colloquial 
rustic names of particular tracts of country which are shown 
on no .map, and can only be picked up, mostly by accident, 
from the people themselves. Until some scholar who knows 
both books and people as Mr. Beames knows them finds time 
to reconstruct the tribal geography of India on the basis of 
an etymological and antiquarian analysis of these territorial 
names, we can hardly expect to get much beyond conjecture 
as to the manner in which the castes arose among whom 
such names are found. Among the higher castes territorial 
names for exogamous sections or septs are curiously mixed 
up with names preserving the memory of a chief who 
founded or led the sept within historic times, and with the 
mythical eponyms of the Brahmans. This is the case 
with the Rajputs and Babhans of Behar, both of whom pro- 
hibit marriage within the section of eith&r father or mother, 
and thus practise what might be called bi-lateral exogamy. 
In connexion with this rule, a curious case has recently 
yoome to my notice illustrating the way in which a tribal 
sarias of sections — territorial or eponjrmous— comes to be 
Hoveadaid by the Brahmanical system of gotrae. Bdbu 
Ajodhid Singh, of Hdjipur in Tirhut, bmng himself a Stthmk 



Rajput, married a wife from the (Handel section, and his 
son, Bdbu Baijndth Singh, has married into the same selkion. 
At the time of the latter’s betrothal a question was raised 
as to the correctness of the procedure, and the Brahmans held 
thatJH the son’s betrothed, though of the same tribal s^t 
as his mother, belonged to a different Purdnio gofra^ the 
rule of exogamy would not be infringed by the marriage. 
The formula of prohibited degrees previously quoted is also 
recognized by the Tirhut Rajputs, who in theory consider it 
binding down to seven generations on the father’s and five 
on the mother’s side. 

It would seem, then, from the facts sketched above, that 
we may trace in Bengal at the present time three district 
classes of exogamous septs or sections—^l) Totemistic; (2) 
Eponymous; (3) Territorial. The number may be raised 
to four if we choose to distinguish the mythical eponym 
of the Brahmanical or Purdnic gotra from the more or less 
historic eponym of the Rajput sept. All three classes are 
based upon a fiction far removed from fact, and have certain 
characteristics in common which mark them off from other 
exogamous groups which I have still to describe. In the 
first place, the circle of affinity which each section encloses 
is an absurdly wide one, including persons betwemi whom 
there exists no relationship whatever in the ordinary sense 
of the word, who live hundreds of miles apart, and have 
no personal acquaintance with each other. Secondly, the 
centre from which the circle is drawn — be it totem, eponym, 
or birth-place— is lost in a period of 
remote antiquity, and cannot be identi- 
fied by any process of genealogical or his- 
torical research. You could as soon bring back the Mastodon 
as the Murmu, and the most ingenious Euhemerist would 
be baffled by figures such as Bharadwdja and Edsyapa. 
Thirdly, the vitality of these groups is remarkable, while 
their number is small in relation to the tribes and castes 
whose marriages they control. Three years ago I came 



across a small colony of serenteen families of Oraons in the 
east <n Rungpore who regulate their mamages by the totem- 
istio septs already described. These people had long ago 
settled down as Bumi or clearers of jangle, and had no 
intention of returning to Chota Nagpore. Their %^h- 
bours in their new home were non-Aryan Mahomedans and 
Bdjbonsis, both of whom know nothing of exogamy, and 
rarely marry beyond tb#narrow circle of their own village 
and its immediate vicinity. For all this the Oraons showed 
no ngns of relaxing their strictness, and three families of 
Christians among them, while free from prejudice in the 
matter of food and drink, still observed the totemistic rules 
of intermarriage which govern the main body of the tribe 
on the distant plateau of Chota Nagpore. Fourthly, the 
distribution of the groups has nothing to do with locality. In 
none of the castes or tribes hitherto mentioned do wc find 
the members of a particular section dwelling in a particular 
village or tract of country: on the contrary, representatives 
of the various sections are scattered about through all the 
villages where the tribe or caste is found. 

There seem to be indications in the history of the Rajputs 
that in former times a Rajput sept occupied a distinct area 
of country from which its members emerged on predatory 
excursions to capture wives and lift cattle. In Rdjputana, 
however, this state of things has long 
Bajpat eiogamy. away, and with it has passed the 

opportunity of enquiring more closely into an organization 
which has been believed by several authorities to be the 
primitive unit of human society. The local sept dwelling 
together as a group of blood relations in its own territory 
has everywhere been so completely broken up and scattered 
that crities of Mr. McLennan’s theory of primitive society 
have questioned whether it ever existed, and Mr. McLennan 
himself was driven to account for the dispersion of these 
groups and tiieir diffusion among a number of local trU)e8 by 
amuning the universal prevalence of female kinship. 



£andh exopramy* 


\ fortunate combination of circumstances has preserved 
for us in the Kandhs of the secluded tract, known flt the 
EanUhmals in Orissa, a singularly perfect specimen of a tribe 
divided into local septs, each inhabiting the area £rom which 
it d|pives its name. The Eandbs are divided into fifty 
^oehis or exogamoos septs, each of which traces its descent 
from a common ancestor, and takes its name from the mufa 
or circle of villages in which its members live. A man may 
not marry a woman of his own ffocM or muia — tho two words 
denoting the same set of facts regarded from different points 
of view. Until comparatively recent times the Kandhs of 
the Kandhmals dwelled apart in that state of nature which 
Hobbes teaches us to regard as a state of war. Contiguous 
were always at war with each other ; wives were 
captured, femalo infants were slain, and 
all tho incidents of primitive society as 
sketched by Mr. McLennan were in full force. The ffocM 
or exogamous sept is regarded by tho Kandhs themselves 
as one of their most ancient and treasured institutions. 
Its members claim to be descended from a common parent, 
but the names of these ancestors have not been preserved, 
and the • name of the muta or group of villages in which 
the members of the actually ‘reside takes the place 
of the eponym in use among the higher Aryan castes. 
Every ffoe/ii again is divided into a number of sub-Septs 
or klamhus^ each of which is called after one of the villages 
included in the and the members of which profess to trace 

their descent from an ancestor of much more recent date 
than the progenitor of the gocki, who is supposed to. have 
founded the village from which the klatnhu takes its name. 
The goehi name descends in the male line, and there are no 
indications of the tribe having at any time been acquainted 
with the practice of reckoning kinship through females. 
As a man may not marry in his own goohi^ still less may he 
marry within the limits of the klatnhu. The latter, however, 
is by no means a useless or ornamental appendage) nor, 



on the hand, does it take the place of the goeki^ as Is the 
<»8e among many castes which have found their original 
exogamous groupings inconveniently large. It serfto a 
distinct purpose, and seems to have been consciously adopted 
in comparatively recent times to supplement the directs 
of simple exogamy by providing against consanguineous 
marriages on the mother’s side. Not only is a man forbidden 
to marry within his mother’s klambu, but this prohibition is 
observed always for four and often for five generations in the 
descending line. It may fairly be inferred from theSb facts 
that the Kandh tribe has been organized from the earliest times 
on the sole basis of male kinship, and has only recently begun 
to recognize the idea of relationship on the mother’s side. A 
similar arrangement exists among the Santdls, with whom 
the khunt or sub-sept serves the same purpose as the klambu 
among the Kandhs. The prohibition of intermarriage is 
not, however, observed for so many generations, nor are the 
septs and sub-septs localised as with the Kandhs. 

Among the numerous castes whose marriage system is 
naf regulated by the large sections already described, we 
find what may be called family and heal sections of a much 
more fluid and variable type. Instances of the former are 
the tkar of the Darjiling hills, and the kul, mU or "pdrich of 

„ Behar. All these terms express a circle of 

Family groups. a * 2 ^ 

agnatic descent, but the ancestor from whom 
the members of the kul are supposed to be descended is much 
less remote in point of time than the mythic progenitor of the 
Brahmanical gotra, or the semi-historic eponym of the Rajput 
clan. . They are, in fact, very much what a Hindu joint family 
or a South Slavonic House community would be if it cast 
off the bond of community of goods and dwelling, and were 
held together by no stronger link than the rule of exogamy. 
Thus the Snbdstab sub-caste of the Kdyasths of Patna is 
divided for marriage purposes into a number of kuh, one 
of which— the Akhauri— can be traced to the village of 
Cfeurdmanpur in Shdhabdd, where the family, which has 



the Akhauri is said to liave lic^ 
settled a few centuries ago. Similar groups exist ui^to 
the Jtoine of mM among the B^is, a cultivating caste of 
North Bhdgalpur, who claim to be the descendants of the 
VaisyM of early Aryan tradition. These groups are small 
and very numerous in relation to the size of the caste. A 
panji^ or marriage referee of the B^, who claims to have 
in his possession registers recording the alliances of three 
hundred families for the last hundred years, informs me 
that ib applying the rule of exogamy regard is had to the 
following considerations: First, a man may not marry a 
woman who belongs to the same m&l as himself, his mother, 
or his paternal grandmother. Secondly, he may not marry 
a woman whose mother or maternal grandmother belonged 
to any of the m^h prohibited to him. For instance (vide 
table below), the question is whether Propositus may marry 
Proposita. The capital letters show the ndtls. Proposita 
herself does not belong to any of the three mdls A, B, D, 
which are barred on the man’s side. But her maternal 
grandmother belonged to D mdlf which is barred for 
Propositus; consequently the marriage cannot take place. 
The mill of Proposita’s maternal grandfather is not taken into 
account. 


Paternal Paternal 
Grandfather = Grandmother 
A I 1) 

Father = Mother 

A I B 


PropositaB 


Maternal Maternal 
Grandfather = Grandmothe r 
E I 5 
Father = Mothe r 
p 1 E 
Proposita 

p 


The local type of exogamous section, usually called dikt 
seems to be based on the assumption that all the members 
of a caste resic(ing in the same village must be more or less, 
related, and that therefore intermarriages betweem 
should be prohibited. In some cases these prohibi^iHie A^ 



gingularly oambrous and intricate. The Bai^dr (Wlds 
in Bhdgalpnr exclude seven di!vt on each side; that is to 
^ say, if the proposed bride’s is found 
within seven degrees of the bridegroom, 
or vice vered, no marriage can take place between the parties. 
Still more carious are the prohibitious on intermarriage 
arising from miiA, friendship, or fictitious brotherhood, among 
the Murmi, Hangar, Gurung, Limbu, Lepcha, and other hill 
races in Darjiling.* Two men contract friendship by a 
special ritual, at which a Brahman, or, when the parties are 
Buddhists, a Lama, officiates, and reads mantrfts or mystic 
formulas, while the two friends exchange rupees, handkerchiefs, 
or scarves, and bedaub each other between the eyebrows with 
the paste made of rice and curds which is used in the marriage 
ceremony. Tho efiEect of the union is that the friends are 
reckoned as brothers, and not only is intermarriage between 
the two families prohibited for several generations, but the 
members of each family may not marry with tho iliar or 
exogamouB section to which the other belongs. Any breach 
of^the rule is punished in British territory by exclusion 
from caste. In Nepal, I am informed, more severe punish* 
ments, such as death or slavery, are indicted. It is difficult 
to test the accuracy of a statement of this kind; but the 
fact that it was made to me in perfect good faith by a 
number of Murmis living in British territory is of itself 
enough to show how thoroughly the fictitious kinship 
arising from mitk was identified by my informants with 
the real kinship which it imitates. 

A' fifth class of sept-names is found among the Tibetans 
and limbus of the Darjiling hills and the Chakmas of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. These names are neither the personal 
names of the supposed ancestors of tho group, nor the names 
of the village where he lived or the territory which 
he conquered. They are a sort of nicknames, having 

* Cknnptie the Slavonian oonfratemitjr mentioned by Sir Hrnry Maine at 
ft 918 of Serijf Ime and Curiom. 
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reference to some perRonal adventure or indiTidoalpeculjaiity 
of the ancestor Mmself, which now serves as the de8igna> 
tion of the group of kindred who trace their descent from 
him. Many of them are of unflattering and indelicate 
Iff- w....- character. Thus among the Limbus we 

Bioknune groups. . y l t ai t . 

nna Lechonche, the dissolute one; Serling, 
the thief; Yungdm, the idler; Inglamphe, the liar; 
Lekhogma, the man with swollen testicles; Thobukya, 
the man with skin disease: and among the Ghakmas, 
Ichapbcha, the man who ate rotten shrimps; Pir^bhanga, 
the fat man who broke the stool; Aruy^t, the skeleton; 
Kuijya, the lazy one, and so forth. It is important to 
observe that side by side with these singular names, concern- 
ing the origin of which members of the tribe will often tell 
long and elaborate stories, there are also found names of the 
totemistic type. Thus the Limbus have Khema, the phea- 
sant, as the name of one of their groups, and explain that 
the ancestor who boro this name went out to shoot pheasants 
in a fir copse, but found none, or missed what ho found, and 
vowed on his return home never to eat a pheasant again. 
A similar story is told of the Sangma or buflalo sept of the 
same tribe. Among the Chakmas the plantain tree and several 
rivers appear as sept-names. In this class may also be included 
certain exogamous groups which bear the names of village or 
communal officials, such as Mdnjhi, village headman; Naiya 
or Ldyd, village priest ; M4nki, head of a group of villages, 

. , and the like. These names are commonly 

Official groups. . . . . , 

found in castes in a state of transition from 

animism to Hinduism, which have, as Mr. Andrew Lang 

expresses it, ‘ sloughed off the totem, ’ but have not yet adopted 

the full-blown eponym characteristic of those castes which are 

organized on a Brahmanical model. The theory of course is 

that the original progenitor of) the septs held the office of 

which the sept bears the name, but I have never succeeded in 

verifying this in a particular case, and 1 believe Ihe names 

to have been for the most part adopted at random. In the 
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case of the nickname septs of the Limbus and Tibetans, 
there are grounds for believing that the account given of 
the origin of the names is in the main true. 

As distinguished from the larger exogamous groups, the 
sections knovm as thar^ m4l, hul^ or dih, enclose a much 
narrower circle of relations, and, as has been remarked 
above, seem to be little more than somewhat expanded 
joint families, kept together solely for the purpose of con- 
trolling matrimonial relations, and having no common 
interests in respect of property. Most of them arc com- 
paratively modem, and their origin can in many cases be 
ascertained. To complete the contrast with the larger 
groups it should be added that the thars are much more 
numerous in relation to the strength of tho caste, and that 
their number admits of being added to. The hill Brahmans, 
for instance, by no means a very large caste, are said 
to have more than 1,400 thars. Similar statistics could, 
I believe, be procured for many of the lower castes, 
were it not for the extreme ignorance of the people 
themselves. 

Summing up the facts sketched, we find tho following 
types of exogamous groups existing in Bengal : — 

I. Totemistie. Confined for the most.part to tribes and 
castes of Dravidian descent. 

II. EponymouSt the eponym being either a Vedic saint (as 
with the Brahmansand the castes who imitate them), or a chief 
of comparatively modem date, as with the Kajputs and others. 

III. Territorial^ referring either to some very early 
settlement of a section or to the birthplace of its founder : 
prevalent among the Rajputs and the trading castes supposed 
to be allied with them and found also among the Kandhs of 
Orissa in a very primitive form, the sept there residing in 
the local area whose name it bears. 

lY. Loealf emmmal^ ox family sections of small size and 
OGPparatively recent origin. 
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V« TihUarf or nieknam groups referring to some per- 
sonal adventure of the founder of the sept or to some office 
which he is supposed to have held. 

3esides these we also find castes which have no sections 
of any kind, or, which comes to the same thing, have only one 
section and habitually marry within it, and simply reckon up 
prohibited degrees in much the same way as we do ourselves. 
Castes of this type are more numerous in Bengal Proper, 
particularly in Eastern and Northern Bengal than in Behar, 
Orissa; and Chota Nagpore. For this there seem to be two 
reasons. On the one hand, the tendency to imitate Brah- 
manical institutions has been stronger in the former area, so 
that people have adopted one or two of the standard yofraw, 
and abandoned their original section names ; while on the 
other hand the influence of Islam in districts where a large 
proportion of the population has recently become Maho- 
medan, and social intercourse goes on freely between votaries 
of the rival creeds, may be expected to lead to sept-names 
dropping out of use even among non-Mahomedan groups. 

On the question of tho origin of exogamy itself I may 
be allowed to make a few general remarks. The first 
point to notice in the custom of exogamy is that in some 
form or other it is practically universal: it is observed 
semper ubique et ah omnibus. Any cause therefore that is 
adequately to account for it must be also of universal 
operation. This disposes of a theory derived from the 
Aryan advance into India which I put forward in the Asiatie 
Quarterly Review iox July 1886, and which 
ga^! *** discussed in the Academy shortly 

afterwards by Mr. Andrew Lang. Mr. 
Lang’s own view has since been briefly stated in a note 
to one of the early chapters of Myth Ritual and Beligm. 
He there explains exogamy as being an application to 
marriage of the principle of taboo of the totem. A man 
may not use his totem for food and so forth, and he 
may not use (in tho Greek sense of j(fnjer0at 'firauu) awoman 



vho bears the totem name. But granting that tibia is the 
form which the prohibition ultimately assumes, we may 
fairly ask how it got started. The analogy of the 
animal world, of which savages are keen observers, and 
which they regard as closely akin to themselves, so 
far from suggesting objections to the marriage of a 
Swan man with a Swan woman, would rather encourage 
such intercourse. From the animal point of view, the union 
of a swan with a mongoose, or of either with a snake, would 
appear to be unnatural and illicit. We must look therefore 
for some wider cause, and it seems worth wliile to consider 
whether the habit of exogamy may not have arisen at a 
stage of social development antecedent to, and incapable 
of anything like, the conscious adaptation of means to ends 
and quite apart from the action of any 
save that of natural selection. 
We know that changes of habits often 
occur in certain individuals or in whole species, and that 
useful variations, or those which arc beneficial to the organism 
or species under the conditions to which it is exposed, tend 
to bo preserved. Finally, the hereditary transmission of such 
variations leads, as Mr. Wallace expresses it in his recent 
work on Darwinism, “to the preservation of favoured 
races in the struggle for life.” Now let us take a commu- 
nity, such as the local sept or gochi of the Kandh tribe, 
in a very rudimentary stage of evolution, when the pro- 
ceedings of individuals are determined, not by deliberate 
calculation, but by so-called instinct — when, in other words, 
they are comparatively simple reflex acts. Suppose that in 
such a community certain individuals, as the result of the 
inherent tendency to vary present in all organisms, varied 
physiologically so as to find the women of other communities 
more attractive than their own. They would naturally 
tend to many according to their instinctive attractions, and 
the community would thus come to consist of an aggregate 
(KHnpceed of families derived from one stock and of families 
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derived from the crossing of two stocks. Next sappose<-« 
which we have certainlj some good ground to do— that 
the individuals belonging to the crossed families were at an 
advantage in the struggle for existence as compared with 
those of the pure families. As a result of the survival of the 
fittest they would tend more and more to replace the latter, 
and would at the same time tend to become more and more 
exogamic in habits, simply as the result of the cumulative 
hereditary strengthening of the original instinct. It would 
further appear that the element of sexual selection might 
also be brought into play, as an exogamous family or group 
would have a larger range of selection than an endogamous 
one, and would thus get better women, who again, in the 
course of the primitive struggle for wives, would be appro- 
priated by the strongest and most warlike men. 

It will of course bo objected to this hypothesis that 
inter-breeding is not necessarily injurious. To this I would 
reply, first, that the question is one of degree. Savages 
would probably inter-breed very closely and freely, and we 
are not in a position to argue, from the comparatively limited 
amount of inter-breeding observed among 

Is inter-breoding civilized races in modem times, what 
iDjunousP ... 1. 

might have been the practice of an earlier 

generation of mankind. We can say that a limited amount 
of inter-breeding is not necessarily injurious, but our 
instances are only occasional, and their influence is conti- 
nually being counteracted by the effect of recurring crosses. 
Secondly, it may be answered that the question is one of 
conditions. The amount of inter-breeding that is innocuous, 
or apparently innocuous, in civilized life might have been 
fatal in savage life, where the struggle for existence is infinitely 
greater, and where talents and brain power generally do less to 
mitigate the effects of congenital weakness. 

This attempt to bring the phenomena of exogamy 
within the operation of a known general law is, 1 need 
hardly sky, put forward with the utmost diffidenoe, and 



I am entirely conscious of the difficulties which surround the 
subject. But it does not seem unreasonable to suppose that 
here and there some half-accidental circumstance, such as the 
transmission of a physical defect or an hereditary disease, 
might have given primitive man a sort of warning, and thus 
have induced the particular kind of variation we want, or 
at any rate have stimulated the general tendency to varia- 
tion of habit which we are justified in assuming. We are 
also, it would seem, entitled to contrast the remar^ble stabil- 
ity of the habit of exogamy with the known instability of 
non-adaptive characters, and to conclude from this that 
exogamy is to be regarded as an adaptive character. Lastly, 
it may be claimed for this hypothesis that it excludes the 
element of deliberate calculation on the part of the members 
of the exogamous aggregate, thus escaping the criticism 
which has assailed those theories which impute to primitive 
man a power of foretelling remote possibilities out of all 
proportion to his known improvidence. So far from doing 
this, the theory now presented goes rather into the opposite 
extreme, and places primitive man on much the same level 
as orchids and many other plants having most elaborate 
exogamic arrangements which no one dreams of ascribing to 
calculation. If, then, an elaborate system of exogamy has 
been evolved in plants by the action of natural selection, 
there can be nothing to prevent its having arisen in the 
earliest stages of human society by the same means. 

One more objection may be noticed. It will be said, 
with truth, that the earlier forms of exogamy are always 
unilateral ; that is to say, that the totem or class name goes 
either by the male side only or by the female side only, and 
that the system as known to savages makes no attempt 
to deal with both paternal and maternal relations. Here 
I would reply that, though unilateral exogamy is not a com- 
plete escape from the objections to consanguineous unions, it 
represents at any rate a considerable advance on promiscuity 
which in very small communities would probably have 



cli(MUiti«QS cttmttlative results. The idea that parentage ean 
be reok<Hi6d on tibe side of both parents is one of bompara* 
tively late development. Even the Athenians of the time 
of Aeschylus seem to have been hazy — witness the famous 
trial in the Eumenides — on this point. But certainly an 
imperfect check on promiscuity must have been better than 
none.. 

HnaUy, the hypothesis set forth above would tend to 
clear up one of the vexed questions of ethnology*— the question 
of female infanticide and its relation to the custom of 
exogamy. Mr. J. F. McLennan saw that the two usages 
often existed side by side, and in the theory of exogamy 
put forward in his essay on Primitive Marriage, he argued 
that female infanticide as practised by savages disturbed 
the balance of the sexes and drove men to capture their 

wires from other tribes — a practice which 

the systematic observance of exogamy. 
This view was open to the obvious rejoinder that if all 
tribes killed their female infants at an equal rate, there 
would soon be no women to capture, and the race would die 
out. Even without pressing this point, it was difficult to 
see why primitive man should prefer the dangerous and 
inconvenient process of capturing a wife from a hostile tribe 
to the simpler method of marrying a girl belonging to his 
own local community. Given, however, an adequate cause 
inducing people to practise exogamy — a force as effective 
as the influence of natural selection would unquestionably 
be— and it is easy to understand that in certain states of 
society a tendency to female infanticide would be a natural 
consequence— not as McLennan supposed a caoss— of the 
custom of exogamy. For if men were restrained by inexois 
able usage from marrying the girls bom in the sept or 
local group of blood kindred, which we may assume to be 
the unit of early society, the temptation to kill these hmie* 
isaitifsi would probably be very strong. Not only would 



girls be useless to the men of the tribe as wives, but tiie 
moreolthnn tiiere were, the more would the tribe be preyed 
upon by neighbours in quest of wives. As a matter of fact, 
t^ was very much the view that the Kandhs took of the 
question. In 1842 they told Major Macpherson in so many 
words that it was better to desti’oy girls in their infan<y 
than to allow them to grow up and become causes of strife 
afterwards. I am indebted to Sir John Edgar for a parallel 
Instance from the Ndga tribe. It seems that on a tour 
through the Ndga country. Colonel McCulloch, Political 
Agent for Manipur, came across a village which struck him 
as singularly destitute of female children. On making inquiries 
he found t^t there was not a single girl in the place, for 
the simple reason that the people killed all that were bom 
in order to save themselves from the annoyance of being 
harried by wife>hunting parties from a stronger tribe. 
Colonel McCulloch got hold of the mothers and managed to 
induce them to promise to spare their girls in future on the 
understanding that their neighbours should stop raiding and 
adopt a more peaceable method of wooing. By a judicious 
mixture of threats and persuasion, the other tribe was led 
to agree to the arrangement, and many years after, while 
staying in Manipur, Sir John Edgar was present when a 
troop of N%a girls from the weaker tribe paid a visit of 
ceremony to Colonel McCulloch, bearing presents of cloth 
of their own weaving in token of their gratitude to the man 
who had saved their lives. 

Xnstances of this sort, vouched for by competent observers, 
and drawn from tribes dwelling so far apart and belonging 
to such widdiy difrerent stocks as the Dravidian Kandhs of 
Orissa and the Mongoloid Ndgas of Assam, may be regarded 
as crucial in thdr bearing on the question of the relation of 
fema)e infanticide to the custom of exogamy. They seem 
to ribow that the practice of killing female infants Is a 
Itwuiequence, not a cause-~and assuredly not tie cause— of 
i'tibtt ndd thata nmn may enot marry a woman of his own tribe 



This oonseqnence, moreover, ensues only so long as sociel^ 
is in a savage state, and tends to die ont, as it has died out 
among both Kandhs and Niigas, directly a rigim of vioienee 
is succeeded by a rigime of law. As soon as tiiis change has 
been effected, the value of women tends to rise. They 
become a saleable commodity, which neighbouring tribes . 

will buy with a price, and the induce* 
^ ment to kill them in infancy ceases to 
exist : in other words, savage infanticide 
is an incident of the primitive simple for bare existence 
which disappears when the severity of the struggle is 
alleviated by peace. There is, howevmr, another form of 
infanticide which arises from wholly different causes and 
requires to be carefully distinguished from the savage ^e. 
Given a tribe like the Rajputs of Northern India, divided 
into a number of exogamous septs, and strongly impressed 
with the ideas of purity of blood and the importance of 
correct ceremonial observances, it follows of necessity that in 
course of time some septs will drop behind the others and 
will come to be regarded as socially inferior to the rest. 
Members of such septs will find difSculty in marrying their 
daughters, and will ' be obliged to buy husbands for them. 
This custom will spread, and the bridegroom price will tend 
to rise until it presses severely on the means of families 
unfortunate enough to have several daughters to marry. 
Family pride and the necessity of avoiding scandals rendor 
it impossible to let girls grow up with the prospect of 
remaining old maids ; convents and sisterhoods are unknown ; 
and the only way put of the difficulty, as it presents itself 
to the Rajput father, is to permit no more girls to arrive 
at maturity than can certainly be provided with husbands. 
The ultimate result no doubt is much the same as is witnessed 
among savage people like Nigas and Kandhs, Imt it is arrived 
at in a different way and springy from a different principle. 
It may be added that this refined form of infanticide is far 
more difficult to suppress than the savage form. The one 
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dm out of itself as the forcible capture of viyes falls into 
disuse) and life generally becomes easier; the other tends 
to (qpiread with the growth of family pride and personal 
luxury) and may e^en offer substantial resistance to attempts 
made to stamp it out by penal le^lation. 

In the closing paragraphs of his work on totmkm^ 
Mr. J. G. Frazer observes:— “No satisfactory explanation of 
the origin of totemism has yet been given. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer finds the origin of totemism in a * misinterpretation 
of nicknames.’ Savages first named themselves af tmr natural 
objects, and then, confusing these objects with their ances* 
tors of the same names, reverenced them as they already 
reverenced their ancestors.’ The objection to this view is 
that it attributes to verbal misunderstandings far more influ- 
ence than, in spite of the so-called comparative mythology, 
they ever seem to have exercised. Sir John Lubbock also 

^ ^ thinks that totemism arose from the habit 

Ongm of totenusm. , . 

of naming persons and families after 

animals; but in dropping the intermediate links of ancestor 
worship and verbal misunderstanding, he has stripped the 
theory of all that lent it even an air of plausibility.” In 
the face of this finding by so high an authority, it would 
be almost presumptuous for me to approach the subject 
at all, were it not that the novel facts elicited by the Bengal 
inquiry seem to throw some fresh light upon the question. 
In all the discussions that have hitherto taken place, it 
has been assumed that the totem is a thing m an 

isdhited survival which stands by itself and cannot be com- 
pared with similar institutions for the sufficient reason tiiat 
no similar institutions exist. This is not the view which 
an examination of the Indian evidence seems to suggest 
The totem comes before us in India as only one datn out of 
a npmber of different classes or types of sept-names, all of 
wbidi serve the same purpose, that of providing the machinery 
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for ^eot to the rule of exogamy. None of the 

denominations are now used as personal names, and but lor 
the fact of their discharging special functions in respect of 
marriage, they would doubtless have fallen long ago into 
disuse. All of them are, in fact, survivals which do 
for the. people who use them precisely what is done for 
ourselves by the table of prohibited degrees at the end of 
the Book of Common Prayer. Now among these various 
classes of sept-names we find the Tibetans and Limbus 
of the Eastern Himalayas and the people of the Hill Tracts 
of Chittagong using names which profess to be, and in fact 
are, nothing more nor loss than nicknames of the original 
ancestors of septs. Other castes use names which are the 
names of certain village or communal offices which the 
ancestor of the sept is supposed to have held. Others, again, 
use names of villages, groups of villages, or tracts of country 
which are similarly explained to be the names of settlements 
founded by the common progenitor. What can be simpler 
than to apply the same principle to the animal-names which 
are also used to regulate exogamy, and to assume that these 
also are the names of founders of septs? This, in fact, is the 
explanation which the Limbus do give of the names of this 
type which are used by them along with the unmistakeable 
nicknames instanced above. 1 can see no reason for 
doubting its correctness, and I think we are justified in 
defining the totem as we find it in India as an ancient nick- 
name, usually derived from some animeil, of the supposed 
founder of an ezogamous sept, now stripped of its personal 
associations and remembered solely in virtue of the part 
which it plays in giving effect to the rule of exogamy. To 
any one who deems it incredible that men should be ca^ed 
after animals, 1 would reply that if savages are capable of 
helievihg, as we know they are, that men can transform 
diemselves into animals at will, or can be so transformed by 
the agency of witchcraft, nothing would seem to them more 
natural and reasonable than to call a man by the name of 



m to wbic^ t>ed» «ome toneled vosemblanse. li 
the so named were the head of a sept, the name 
iroold be perpetuated by its use in connexion with tbe mle 
of exogamy long after the man who originally bore it had 
been forgotten ; and in a large tribe where new septs are 
oontmnally bmng formed, the practioe of naming them after 
Mtiwiftlg would be kept aliye by fiction and the force of habit 
after the fashion of ^ving such names to individuals had 
died out. Moreover, when sept names came to be adopted 
without reference to any particular individual, but' merely 
as symbols marking oS a particular group for the purpose of 
tiie mle of exogamy, any sort of distinctive d^gnation 
would do as well as the name of an animal. This would 
account for the number of queer totems found among the 
Hundas, with regard to some of which it is difficult to see 
how, from any point of view, they can ever have been looked 
upon as appropriate personal names. 

This hypothecs, it seems to me, explains in a simple and 
intelli^ble fashion all that needs explanation in the pheno- 
mena of totemism. It puts the totem on the same footing 
as the nicknames we find among the Mongoloid races, the 
eponyms of the Brahmanical system, and the territorial and 
local sept-names of the Rajputs and Kandhs, and it accounts 
for all of these on the well-known principle of survival. Upon 
the reli^ous aspects of totemism I do not propose to 
enter hero. They are not very prominent in India, and the 
data requifflte for full treatment of the subject are not yet 
available. But if the view put forward above is accepted, 
it would clearly account for the reverence with which the 
totmn is regarded, and would explain why on occasion it 
receives divine honours. A man who is looked upon as 
a tiger during life clearly stands a fair chance of being 
woidhipped as a tiger after he is dead. Some tribes, indeed, 
r^ard the sacrifices oftered to ancestors as a sort of black- 
mad paid to the spirits of the dead for fear lest, if left 
i B B a pp eased. th^ should enter into the bodies of wild 



beasto and in that fonn make ^emselyes unpleasant to Ike 
liying. 

pteferenoe baa been nmde above to the inflnenoe of 
fiction in bringing about within the limits of the caste 
system the foimation of endogamousaggregateS) eachof whiifii 
is legarded by its members as in some sense a collection of 
relatives, although in fact no relation- 
Wotking of endo- gjjjp traceable. Such groups are 

extremely numerous, and fresh ones are 
contiitually being formed, so that it seems worth while 
to attempt to classify them with reference to the principles 
upon which they are based. The following are the main, 
classes which may be distinguished:— 

I. Ethnic groups, composed of the higher grades of Aryans 
or of non-Aryan tribes, like the Rajbansi-Eocch, who have 
adopted Hinduism, and transformed themselves into a caste. 
In the case of the latter the assumption of a common origin 
is borne out by what is known of the history and afikiities 
of the tribe, but after having become a caste, its members set 
to work to strip themselves of all customs likely to betray 
their true descent. At the same time the substantial landhold- 
ers, if there are any among the tribe, usually break off from 
the rest and convert themselves into Rajputs. 

II. Linguistic or Provincial groups, such as Bengali, 
Uriya, and Pachim^, or Behdri Brahmans, K^yasths, Kum- 
hirs, etc. These classes are very large, and include whole 
castes, which in their turn are broken up into endogamous 
subcastes. These groups arise partly from the fiction winch 
assumes that men who live in a different part of the country 
and speak a different language must be of a different xaee, 
and probably also in some measure to the inclusion of differ- 
ent stocks under a single caste^name. 

III. Territorial or heal groups, not corresponding to any 
distinction of language, such as the Rdrhi andBarendra&ah- 
mans, the Uttariya and Dakshini (north and soath of the 
Gauges) Dorns of Behar, Tamdria and Sikharbhumi Bhumij 



of Hiabiuim, and namerons others. It is onrions to obaeare 
that in some eases these groups are called after ancient 
tenitorial divisions, such as Kdrh, fidrendra, Sikbarbhum, 
etc., 'which appear on no map, and the names of which may 
possibly throw some light upon the early history of Bengal 

IV. FimeUonal or oecupatmal groups, such as the Mecho 
and Helo sub«ca8tes of Kaibarttas, of whom the former sell 
fioh, while the latter confine themselves to cultivation j the 
Bulia, Mdcbhu^, and Mdti^l sub-castes of B^gdi who are 
disting^shed by carrying palanquins, fishing, and labouring 
as tank-diggers and earth-workers generally. 

V. Sectarian groups like the Kherwdr or Saf^or revi- 
valists among the Santdls, and the Yaisbnava divisions of 
some of the Orissa castes. It is doubtful, however, whether 
any groups based upon religious difierences within the range 
of Hinduism are really endogamous. 

VI. Social groups marked off by abstaining from or 
practising some particular social or ceremonial usage. 
Thus the Sagdhut sub-caste of Sunris (traders and liquor- 
seUers) of Behar allow their widows to remarry by the 
maimed rite of sagai^ while another sub-casto of Sunris forbid 
widow marriage, and designate themselves Biy^hut, the 
married ones,” from Uyahj the full-blown wedding ceremony 
which no woman can go through twice. 

Illustrations of these groupings might be multiplied 
almost indefinitely, and it might be shown how the fact of 
such separation's having taken place has given rise to a variety 
of carious legends and traditions which seek to furnish a 
mythological explanation of existing facts. Thus in the district 
of Bankura, where the original structure of the caste seems 
to have been singularly well-preserved, we find the Bdgdis 
divided into the following endogamous sub-castes I ) 
Tentulia, called after the tamarind tree; (2) Kasaikulid, 
named from the Kasai river. These two 
“ masons, and also prepare 
the lime which is mixed with the betel 




(3) BnM B%di8 carry palanquins or wd ia CoiaiiuL& 
wiili tb« other sub«ca8te8, earn their livelihood by fidbiag 
making gunny-bags, weaving cotton, and preparing the red 
powder (a3r) used in the Holi festival. The Bdgdi fisherman 
uses the ordinary circular cast-net, but swings the net round 
his head before casting it, a practice which is supposed by the 
regular fishing castes of Bengal — Tiyar, M^l and Ij^ibartta-^ 
to be peculiarly dishonourable. Of the other sub-castes— 
there are fourteen in all — ^the M^ichhud derive their name from 
.fishing, the Mdtidl from earth-working, the Kusmetea are 
called after the grass; the Ojha are, or are supposed to 
have been, the priests of the tribe. Among the Bdgdis of 
Orissa the grotesque tale is told how, once upon a time, the 
gods being assembled in council, a goddess suddenly gave 
birth to three sons, and feeling embarrassed by the situa- 
tion, hid the first under a heap of tamarind {tentul) pods, 
the second in an iron pan, and the third under a hermit’s 
staff. From these vicissitudes of their infancy the cluldren 
got the names — Tentulia, Guli-mdnjhi and Danda-mdnjhi — 
which the sub-castes descended from them still bear. To us this 
apparently foolish story is of interest as marking the transi- 
tion from the tribe to the caste. It can only have arisen 
when the Bdgdis had in some measure cast in their lot with 
Hinduism, and had begun to feel the want of a mythical 
pedigree of the orthodox type. The mention of the tamarind 
pods in particular furnishes an excellent example of a myth 
devised for the purpose of giving a respectable explanation 
of the totemistic name Tentulia. 


But of all the factors which have contributed to shape 
the internal structure of tribes and castes in Beqgal, none 
has exercised so searching an effect as the custom prohibiting 


the second marriage of widows and 
parallel usage enjoining the marriage of 


a daughter before she atinum ! 
matiudty. Both customs appear to have been dsfelop^ In 



tibeform vhidi^ey now aatiune ataeomparatavely recent date 
under the preware of peculiar social conditions. Both^ again, 
are looked upon by the people who obserre them as badges 
of social distinction, and to the fact that they are regarded 
in this light is mainly due their rapid extension within the 
last two or three generations. No excuse therefore is needed 
for examining their prevalence and its causes in some detail. 

For the ultimate origin of the prohibition of widow 
marriage among the higher castes we must look back, far 
beyond the comparative civilization of the Vedas,' to the 
really {nimitive belief that the dead chief or head of the 
family will need human companionship and service in that 
other world which savage fancy pictures as a shadowy copy 
of this. To this belief is due the practice of burning the 
widow on the funeral pile of her dead husband, which is 
referred to as an ‘‘ancient custom” {dkasrma pwdna) in the 
“Atharva Veda.”* The directions given in the Big Veda 
for placing the widow on the pile with her husband’s corpse, 
and then calliog her back to the world 
of widow appear, as Tylorf has pointed 

out, to represent “ a reform and a re- 
action against a yet more ancient savage rite of widow 
sacrifice, which they prohibited in fact, but yet kept up 
in symbol.” The bow of the warrior and the sacrificial 
instruments of the priests were thrown back upon the pile to 
be consumed; the wife, after passing through the mere form 
of sacrifice, was held to have fulfilled her duties to her 
husband, and was free to marry again. A passage in the 
Big Veda quoted by Zimmer shows that in some cases, at 
any rate, tiie widow married her husband’s younger brother 
(dtosr); and it is not unreasonable to suppose that her obli- 
gations in thift respect were very much what we now find 
among the castes which permit widow marriage. 


* “ Athom Veda," 18, 8, 1, quoted by Zimmer, Altindisehen Lehen, p. 881. 
t Prwmtnw Cidture, i, 4S6. 
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At tiiis point the hiiriorical recoxd, each as it uf^ hrsaloi 
off, and Gonjectore alone can divine the predse motives 
whioh induced the Brahmans of a later age to revive 
that custom of primitive savagery whieh 
^ausei of its revi- ancestors had expressly condemned* 

Closer contact with more barbarous races, 
the growth of the sacerdotal spirit, the desire, as Sir Henry 
Maine has suggested, to get rid of the inconvenient Hftu 
which the widow held over her husband’s property, may 
all haVe contributed to this result. But when widow sa* 
crifico had been thus reiutroduced, it is prind faeU un- 
likely that it should have been enforced with that rigid 
consistency which distinguishes the true savage; and, in 
fact, the texts prescribe for the widow the milder alternative 
of a life of ascetic self-denial and patient waiting to join 
the husband who has gone before. According to some 
authorities, they also recognize, though as a less excellent 
path than the two former, the alternative of remarriage. 

I will not attempt to enter upon the controversy as to the 
precise meaning of the passage in Far^isara’s Institutes, on 
which the modem advocates of widow marriage rely, still less 
to discuss its applicability to the present age of the world. 
It seems more profitable to state the causes which, irre- 
spective of isolated texts, would in any case have favoured 
the growth of the modem custom which forbids the widows 
of the highest castes to marry again, and which shows signs 
of extending itself far beyond its present limits, and finally 
of suppressing widow marriage throughout the entire Hindu 
community of Bengal. Some, at any rate, of these causes 
are not far to seek. In the first place, 
^perty, of Bpiritnai the anxiety of the early Hmd\i law-givers 
sacramental circumscribe a woman’s rights to pro- 
perty would unquestionably tend to finrbid 
her to join her lot to a man whose interest it would be to 
assert and extend those rights as against the membera of her 
husband’s family. At the same rime the growth of the 



dootriiie of spiritual benefit would require her to derote her 
life to the annual performance of hex husband’s* er4ddh. 
Technical obstades to her remarriage also arise from the 
Brahmanical theory of marriage itself. That ceremony being 
regarded as a sacrament ordained for the purification of 
women, and its essential portion being the gift of the woman 
by her father to her husband, the effect of the gift is to trans- 
fer her from her own goira or exogamous group into that of 
her husband’s. The bearing of this transfer on the question 
of her remarriage is thus stated by an orthodox Hindoo 
at pp. 276-77 of the Papers relatiry to Injant Marriage 
and Enforced Widowhood published by the Government of 
India:— 

** Her father being thus out of the question, it may be said that 
she may give herself in marriage. But this she cannot do, because 
she never had anything lihe disposal of herself. When young she was 
given away, so the ownership over her (if I may be permitted to use 
the phrase), vested then in the father, was transferred by a solemn 
religious act to the husband, and he being no more, there is no one 
to give her away ; and since Hindu merrie^e must take the form of 
a rdigious gift, her marriage becomes impossible.” 

A powerful influence must also have been exerted by 
a cause which, so far as I am aware, has not hitherto been 
noticed in this connection. This is the custom which 
Mr. Ibbetsonf has called “ hypergamy^ or the law of superior 
marriage ’’—the rule which compels a man to wed his 
daughter with a member of a group which shall be equal 
or superior in rank to his own, while he himself may take 
his wife, or at any rate his second wife, from a group of 
inferior standing. The Kulinism of Bengal is perhaps the 

best known illustration of this law j but instances of its 



* Tagan Lom Zeetwnt, 1879. pp. 187, 188. 

t FoKidb Cmuu Btport, p. 856. Mr. Ibbetsoa adds in a note:— “I am 
indebted to Hr. Coldstream for these two words [hypergamy and isogamy]." 
Sypergamy, indeed, would appear rather to mean ** too much marriage " than 
**anndage in a h4^ rank,” but the highest classical authority in India prefers 
U'ln anotengamy, the only alternative which suggested itself. 
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sra all over India^ and it elearly maj liaiiNB 
^uiseii wh^ver great pride cd blood oo-ezkted a 

• of life demanding tibe continual niaintei* 
law of nance of a high standard of ceremoiuid 

purity. In a society so organized it must 
needs be that offences come, and that they affect tiie 
matrimonial status of the family by whom they come. The 
tribe or caste would then be broken up, like the JevVs 
in modern Germany, into divisions of varying social posi- 
tion ahd purity of lineage, and intermarriage between these 
would in India be regulated by the law stated above, 
which appears to owe its form to the passages in the 
early texis which admit of the marriage of a man of a 
higher caste to a woman of a lower caste, but condemn 
the converse practice in the strongest terms. The fint 
consequence of this restriction would be a surplus of 
marriageable women in the superior groups; for the men 
of a given superior group might, and presumably in some 
instances would, marry women of an inferior group, while 
meh of this group would be barred for the women of the 
superior group. Competition for husbands would follow; 
the bride*price of early usage would disappear, and would 
be replaced by the hridegroom-price now paid among most 
of the higher castes in India ; and in extreme cases female 
infanticide would bo resorted to. Widows certainly would 
be the first to be excluded from the marriage market, 
for in their case the interests of the individual families would 
be identical with those of the group. The family would 
already have paid a bridegroom-price to get their daughtisc 
or sister married, and would naturally be indisposed to pay 
a second, and probably higher, price to get ber 
again. The group, in its turn, would be equally adverse to 
an arrangement which tended to increase the numbed of 
marriageable women. Members of the higher bastes; 
have frequently told me that these reasons of thepii^^^ 
'were suffidmit.to make tiiem re^rd wi& dikiafw 
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modem movement in &vour of widow maniage. For, they 
said, we find it hard enongh already to get onr daughters 
married into families of our own rank, and things will be 
worse still if widows enter the competition with all the 
advantages they derive from having got over their first 
shyness, mid acquired some experience of the ways of men. 
The sentiments of Mr. Weller sounded strange in the mouth 
of a Kulin Brahman, but the argument was used in entire 
good faith, and was backed up by much lamentation over the 
speaker’s ill-luck in beii^ the father of four daught&s, all 
unmarried. 

The considerations stated above are entitled to what- 
ever support they may derive from the fact that the castes 
which permit widows to remarry know nothing of the 
custom of hypergamy, and as a rule pay for brides, not for 
bridegrooms. Among these groups the normal proportion 
of the sexes, whatever that may be, at the age of marriage 
has not been affected by any artificial divisions, and there 
is every reason to believe that widows who are in other 
respects eligible have no particular difficulty in finding 
husbands. Polygamy prevails on a limited scale, and a large 
proportion of the men have two wives, the second wife 
being often a young widow chosen by the man himself for 
her personal attractions, after the first wife, whom his parents 
selected for him, has lost her looks and become little more 
than a household drudge. Another point is that the lower 
castes seem to have a greater capacity than the higher 
for throwing off sub-castes. Deviations from caste usage, 
trivial changes of occupation, settlement outside the tradi- 
tional habitat of the caste, and a variety of similar causes 
whidh in thfi higher castes would, as a rule, merely affect 
the standing of certsdn families in the scale of hypergamy, 
tend in the lower castes to form endogamous groups, the 
’ members of which intermarry only among themselves. The 
; iiSsteuoe is important, as the latter process does not disturb 
i fihl balance of the sexes, and the former does* 



m.9 iiow jGftote as ooneisely as p<m^e t^e aefosial. 
pcac^kje ;wiu(^ tales in respect of widow marriage in 
four great Eroyinces— Belwu*, Bengal Propw, Orissa, an4 
Ohota Nagpore— which make up the lieuteuaut-Qovmiior* 
ship of Bengal. In Behar a fairly liberal tendency seems 
to prevail. All castes except Brahmans, Rajputs, ^bhan% 
Kdyasths, and certain castes belonging to the Baniyd dass^ 
which are not properly native to Behar, permit widows to 
marry again by the form known as sagai. The etymology 
of the trord aagai is obscure. It has been supposed to be 
a corruption of sa-gofra or svchgotra; the idea being that 
as a woman passes by marriage into 
Widow marriage ia husband’s goira or exogamous group, 
if she marries again within that goira 
(as she usually does), she constitutes an exception to the 
ordinary rule of exogamy. The Bengal term (^aanga or 
«e«y«) does not, however, bear out this view, and it seems 
probable that the word simply denotes cohabitation (saaya), 
and has reference to the fact that a widow marriage 
is established by the parties living together, and is accom* 
panied by a very meagre ceremony, or none at all. The 
^hera or pacing round the sacred fire is never practised on 
such occasions: the husband merely smears some vermilion 
on the woman’s forehead and takes her to live with him. 

Widow marriages in Behar are usually brought about by 
the relatives of the widow. In some cases she may herself 
take the initiative, “but,” as one of my Behar corre- 
spondents writes to me, “ public opinion is against love 
marriages.” The aarddr or head* of the caste council 
(panehdgat) has also to be consulted, but this is mos^y n 
matter of form, as he rarely withholds his consent. ^Althou^ 
by marriage every woman is suppose^ te 
pass into her husband’s yotro, no regard 
is paid to that yo^a in arranging for the rmnarci^lfe^^;^ M 
a Widow. Whether her husband’s death is sopposed^ t^ 
dissolve the yoifre tie or not is a point I am 
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dear up. Certain it is that the persons whom she may 
not marry as a widow are the persons who would hare 
been barred for her as a maiden. She may marry her late 
husband’s younger brother, or younger cousin, and in some 
castes she is under a sort of obligation to do so. Marriage, 
however, with her late husband’s elder brother or elder 
cousin, or with any of his direct or collateral ascendants, is 
strictly prohibited. To this extent her table of prohibited 
degrees is enlarged. 

The ceromony varies in certain respects according as 
the bridegroom is himself a widower or a bachelor. If 
he is a widower, he goes at nightfall to the bride’s house 
in his ordinary dress with a few of his friends. There 
they are feasted during the night. Towards daybreak the 
bridegroom, dressed in a new suit of clothes presented 
by th^ bride’s relations, meets the bride, who wears a 

Its ritual («an) given her by the bride- 

groom, in one of the inner rooms of the 
house. There in the presence of her female relations he 
smears powdered vermilion {dr^ur) on her forehead and 
the parting. of her hair. This completes the ceremony. 
Some castes add to it the form of throwing a sheet {ekadar) 
over both parties, and under this sheet the smearing of 
vermilion is gone through. Brahmans take no part in the 
ritual, nor are any calculations entered into to find out an 
auspicious day. Early next morning the married couple go 
home to the husband’s house without the final ceremony 
(ruihsati) which is used in bringing home a virgin bride. 
Even in the case of a virgin widow no rukhsati is performed ; 
but as a child-widow is never married again until she has 
attained puberty, there is no necessity for a ceremony 
designed to celebrate that event. 

When a bachelor marries a widow, the ritual is more 
elaborate. Astrologers are called in to fix a lucky day ; 
a bridal canopy {marwa) is erected in the bridegroom’s house, 
j ^ud his ancestors are solemnly propitiated by Brahmans. In 
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none of these ceremonies, however, does the bride take part, 
nor does she approach the mama. She is brought to the 
house by night, apd towards daybreak is conducted to an 
inner room, where the bridegroom puts vermilion on her 
forehead in the presence of the females of the family. 

Such marriages are not considered disreputable. The 
sagai bride has all the rights and position of a wife married 
by the full-blown Brahmanical ceremony. Her children by 
her second husband inherit equally with any children whom 
he mayTiave had by a former virgin bride; they offer sacri- 
fices to their father and his ancestors ; they are received 


as members of his gotra^ and they marry among the women 
of the caste. In these respects their posi- 
Status of oliildren. differs materially from that of the 

widow’s children by her late husband, who properly belong 
to his family and aro usually taken care of by his relictions. 
Should they decline the charge, the children follow the 
widow; but they aro not deemed members of the family 
into which she has married, and they are not allowed to 
join in the domestic worship or to share in the inheritance. 

So far, it may be said, the question of widow marriage 

in Behar seems to rest upon a reasonable footing. Symptoms 

of a tendency in the opposite direction are, however, not 

wanting. The Kurmis are a case in point. Some months 

ago I had a large body of them before me, and was asking 

“what sort of Kurmis” they were. One group answered 

promptly, “We are Ayodhya Kurmis: we do not allow 

widows to marry again.’' Another group, of Jeswar Kurmis, 

admitted with considerable reluctance that their widows did 

remarry. In fact, the tone in which both sets spoke on the 

„ subioct made it clear that the>Ayodhya 

prohibition of widow had adopted this restriction in compara- 
ttarriage in Behar. . , , a * j ' w 

tively recent times, and were very proud 

of the distinction. The Jeswars, on the other hand, were 

father ashamed of themselves, and were particularly anxious 

to explain that they did not allpw the widow to marry any 
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oiid she ch<^, but expected hef^ to liiainy her d^ieaiedl; 
huBband’s younger brother. If she married an outsider, 
she fodfeited all claim not only to her husband’s property, 
but also to the custody of her children. It is possible that 
remarriage restricted by these conditions may represent an 
advance from the promiscuous remarriage practised by the 
lower castes towards the total prohibition in vogue among 
the higher castes. It should be mentioned that the Kurmis 
of Behar are a perfectly distinct race from the aboriginal 
Kurmis of Chota Nagpore and parts of Orissa,* whose 
totemistic usages have been referred to above. Both Jeswai 
and Ayodhya Kurmis approach closely to the Aryan type 
of feature, and some of them are very fine-looking men. 

Other Behar castes in a state of transition as regards 
widow marriage are the Sonars, Sunris, Koiris, and Telis. 
Amoi% the Sonar, the Bhojpuria and Kanaujia allow widows 
to remarry, while the Kamarkalla, Mairh and Ayodhiabasi 
do not. All five sub-castes are endogamous, and are sub- 
divided into smaller exogamous sections, called m^ls. In 
Durbhunga, the Biyahut Sunris prohibit widow marriage; 
the Sagdhut and Darchua allow it. In Gya, the Koiris 
belong for the most part to three sub- castes — the Barkiddngi, 
Ohutki-ddngi, and Jaruhar, of whom the last-mentioned 
practise widow remarriage; the former do not. So also 
the Telis of Saran have five sub-castes, four permitting 
widow remarriage, and one, the Behuta (corruption of Biya- 
httta, “ the married ones ”) forbidding it. 

In Chota Nagpore the castes which are, or pretend to 
be, of Behar origin follow the Behar rules in the matter ol 
widow marriage. The aboriginal tribes — Santals, Bhumij, 
Mundas, 'Oraons, and Hos — ^permit widows to marry again 
'wilbout imposing any restrictions on their selection of a 
second husband, except that the prohibited degrees must 
be avoided. They also sanction considerable liberty ol 
divorce at the instance of either husband or wife, and permit 
i^veroed wives to marry again. A step higher in the social 
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scale) the transition to orthodox habits is well marked by 
the Koiris of Mdnbhnm. These people. 
In Chota Nagpore. retaining exogamous groups which 

stamp' them as of aboriginal descent, forbid, at least in 
theory, the remarriage of widows, though they allow them 
to live in a sort of licensed concubinage not preceded by any 
kind of ceremony. Even this concession is unknown to the 
Lohars and Dhobis, who though occupying a very low social 
position in relation to the higher castes, have completely 
thrown bff a practice which they regard as a badge of social 
degradation. They absolutely prohibit the remarriage of 
widows and divorced wives. 

The tendency to imitate the usages of the higher castes, 
which has been remarked in Behar and Chota Nagpore, 
operates much more strongly in Bengal Proper and Orissa. 

In Orissa, for instance, the Godins take 
aiid*OrisMu*^ Troper ^ higher position than in Behar, and 
rigorously prohibit widow remarriage. 
Throughout Bengal the Kaibarttas, though ranking below 
the Nabasakh or group of thirteen (formerly nine) castes 
from whoso hands an orthodox Brahman can take water, 
marry their daughters as infants, and forbid their widows to 
remarry. In Dacca the gunny-weaving and mat-making 
Kapalis, and the Chandals, spoken of in Manu as ‘ the vilest 
of mankind,’ have given up widow remarriage, and the 
practice appears to bo confined to the Gareri, Bishi, Koch- 
Mandai, and other aboriginal and semi-aboriginal castes. 
Similar evidence of the gradual spread of practices prevalent 
among the higher castes comes to us from Northern Bengal. 
The Rdjbansis of Rungpore, people of distinctly non-Aryan 
type, who ha^e abandoned their tribal name of Koch in 
quite recent times, now pose as high-caste Hindus, and affect 
great indignation if asked whether their widows can remarry. 
The Paliyas.of Dinagepore, also demonstrably Koch, fdl 
into two sections— R^jbansi Paliyas and Byabab^ri, or 
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‘oommon’ Paliyas. The latter practise widow msirriage, 
bttt are beginning to be ashamed of it, and in this and other 
matters show signs of a leaning towa]ig|jUi orthodox usage. 
The former are as strict as the extreme ignorance of 
the * fallen* Brahmans who act as their family priests 
admits ; and as education spreads among them, they will go 
on continually raising their standard of ceremonial purity. 

The present attitude of the Hindu community towards 
the recent proposals to recognize and extend the practice of 
widow marriage may, I think, be briefly stated som6what to 
the following effect: — The most advanced class of educated 
men sympathise in a general way with the movement, but 
their sympathy is clouded by the apprehension that any 
considerable addition to the number of marriageable women 
would add to the existing diflSculty and expense* of getting 
their ^^ughters married. Below these we find a very 
numerous class of men who are educated enough to appreciate 

Peeling of thopeo. **10 Prohibition of widow marriage sup- 
pleas to o^nsion of posed to be contained in certain texts, 

widow marriage. j i_ i . 

and who nave no desire to go behind that 
or any similar injunction in support of which tolerably 
ancient authority can be quoted. Then come the great 
mass of the uneducated working classes, with rather vague 
notions as to the Sbastras, but strong in their reverence for 
Brahmans and keen to appreciate points of social prece- 
dence. To them widow marriage is a badge of social 
degradation, a link which connects those who practise it 
with Dorns, Boonas, Bagdis and ‘low people’ of various 
kinds. Lastly, at the bottom of society, as understood by 
the average Hindu, we find a large group of castes and 
tribes of which the lower section is represented by pure 
aborigines practising adult marriage and widow remarriage, 
while the upper section consists of castes of doubtful origin, 
most of whom, retaining widow marriage, have taVaT i to 
mfiant marriage, while some have got so far as to throw off 
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8ub>ciBtes distmguished by their abstention from widow 
marriage. 

It is not suggested that the groups indicated aboye 
can -be marked off with absolute accuracy. But without 
upon this, it is clear that the tendency of the lower 
strata of Hindu society is continually towards closer 
and closer conformity with the usages of the higher castes. 
These alone present a definite pattern which admits, up to 
a certain point, of ready imitation, and the whole Brahmani* 
cal system works in this direction. Of late years, moreoyer, 
the strength of the Hinduising movement has been greatly 
augmented by the improvement of communications. People 
travel more, pilgrimages can be more easily made, and the 
influence of the orthodox section of society is thus much 
more widely diffused. The case of the R^jhansis—the fourth 
largest caste in Bengal — ^is an excellent illustration of the 
scale on which this force does its work. 

The practice of infant marriage has spread much further 
and taken root more deeply among the lower castes than 
its social complement, the prohibition of widow marriage. 
Both customs, the positive as well as the negative, have been 
borrowed from the higher castes, and are now regarded as 
paths leading towards social distinction. But the one is 
much easier to follow than the other. A man must get his 
daughter married at latest when she is fourteen or fifteen 
years old. To marry her five or six years earlier causes him 
no particular inconvenience, and confers on him whatever 
consideration may attach to religious orthodoxy and social 
propriety. On the other hand, to stop the remarriage of 
widows, in castes where the balance of the sexes has not 
been disturbed by hypergamy, must at starting*^use some 
practical inconvenience. Among the lower castes women are 
much more of a power than they are 
infant among the higher ; they assert themselves 
freely on a variety of public occasions, 
and in many cases they have secured for Ibemsdves the 
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right to initiate proceedings for divorce. • One can hardly 
doubt that their influence would be exercised in favour 
of widow marriage, and that it would tend on the whole 
towards keeping that institution alive. Some allowance 
must also be made for the fact that the lower castes do not 
keep their women in seclusion. A good-looking widow 
shut up in the family zenana can be more easily sacrificed to 
notions of social propriety than a woman who goes out and 
meets possible suitors every day of her life. To whatever 
cause the difference may be due, it is certain that'^of two 
customs, both adopted under pressure of the same motives, the 
one — ^infant marriage— is almost universal, while tho other — 
— the prohibition of widow marriage — has only tho compara- 
tively limited currency already explained. Infant marriage 
in fact is now so widely diffused as to have almost entirely 
displaced adult marriage within the limits of the caste system 
proper. The aboriginal races of Chota Nagpore and the 
Orissa hills, tho semi-Mongolian tribes of the Himalayan 
region and the Indo-Chinese people of the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts still maintain a system of courtship and marriage 
between full-grown youths and maidens which has been 
minutely described by several sympathetic observers. Directly 
we leave these tolerably compact tribes, and pass on to the 
less definite groups which form a debateable land between 
the tribe and the caste, we find either infant marriage 
in undisputed possession, or a mixed system which tolerates 
adult marriage as a resource open to those who cannot 
afford to do anything bettor for their children, but at 
the same time enjoins the more respectable custom of infant 
marriage for all parents whose circumstances admit of it. 

In th» case of tho lower castes there is little room 
ioi doubt but that the custom of infant marriage has been 
consciously borrowed from the higher castes in obedience 
to that tendency to imitation which we may almost 
describe as an ultimate law of the caste system. But 
how did the highmr castes come by a custom which is 
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Origin of infant 
mamage. 


without a parallel (at any rate on so large a 
elsewhere in the world, and which cannot be referred to any 
of those primitive instincts which have usually determined 
the relations of the sexes ? Neither sexual passion nor the 
desire for companionship and service can be called in to 
account for a man marrying a girl at an 
age when she is physically incapable of 
fulfilling any of the duties of a wife. 
Primitive man knows nothing of infant marriage, nor is it 
easy conceive how such an institution could have arisen 
in the struggle for existence out of which society has been 
evolved. The modem savage woos in a summary and not 
over delicate fashion a sturdy young woman who can cook his 
food, carry his baggage, collect edible grubs, and make herself 
generally useful. To his untutored mind the Hindu child- 
bride would seem about as suitable a helpmate as an American 
professional beauty. If, then, infant marriage is in no way 
a normal product of social evolution, and in fact is met with 
only in India, to what causes shall wo look for its origin ? 
The standard Brahmanical explanation is palpably inade- 
quate. It represents marriage as a sort of sacrament, of 
which every maiden must partake in order that she may 
cleanse her own being from the taint of original sin, that she 
may accomplish the salvation of her father and his ancestors, 
and that she may bring forth a son to carry on the domestic 
worship (sacra <privata) of her husband’s family. So far as 
marriage itself goes, all this is intelligible enough as a highly 
specialised development of certain well-known ancient ideas. 
But it does not touch the question of ago. Granted that 
the begetting of a son is essential for the continuance of the 
mtra pfivata^ as Greek and Homan examples teach us, why 
should the householder, on whom this solenm duty devolves, 
go out of his way to defer its fulfilment by marrying a girl 
who has not yet attained the age of child-bearing? The 
Brahmans reply that the earlier in a girl’s life she accom- 
plishes her mystical functions, the better. But this clearly 
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belongs to the large ohaa of or /mf fach ezplanatidins of 
which sacerdotal and legal literature ia in all ages and ooun* 
tries so fall. The priests and lawyers who compile the 
tezt'books find certain customs in .force, and feel bound to 
invent reasons for their existence. Being unfettered by the 
historical sense, and disposed to give free play to their inner 
consciousness, it is hardly surprising that their reasons 
should be as often false as true. An ingenious explanation of 
a more scientific character has been given by Mr. John 
Nesfield in an article* on the Th&ms and Bogshas of'' Upper 
India. Mr. Nesfield says : — 


“In the oldest type of society a woman was exposed to a double eril 
— the stain of communism within her own dan so long as she remained 
there, and the risk of f ordble abduction into an alien dan, where she 
became the wife-slave of the man who captured her. And herwiti, 
I think, lies the secret of the seemingly irrational and certainly un- 
natural customs of Hindus, by which a girl is betrothed at six or eight 
and maizied at ten or eleven. The betrothal ceremony is considered by 
aU dosses of the Hindu community to be of 
Mr. Nesfield B theory, immense importance. The force of public opinion 

has made it os binding as marriago itself. If the boy dies before 
the marriage is performed, tho child who has been betrothed re- 
mains a widow for life. A father is pubHdy disgraced in the 
eyes of his countrymen if he neglects to get his daughter finally 
married before die has completed the age of twelve. There ore few 
points in which the social customs of the Hindus have been more 
severely condemned. But though it may be granted that the time 
has long passed when any good could be gained from their retention, 
it may yet be eontended that they have been of some use in their day, 
and that customs so opposed to the phun dictates of nature could not 
have been aeoepted by a rational people without some rational purpose. 
It must be remembered that the natives of FindnutaTi, at the time 
when they first appear in history as antagonists to the invading 
Aryans, were in the savage stage, and that they have owed their 
subsequent reclamation, imperfect as it is, to the subtle and ever- 
widening influence of Hinduism — a composite and very elnstio creed, 
made up of the fusion of Aryan with native or aboriginal 


• Oalmtta Seview, January 1886. 
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IwaoeSxet tfaeoy owtoms, to wbiob bo maeb exception ku bmi 

fffVflWj weire the restraints imposed by this creed upon the roagh matri- 
monial usages of the races amongst whom its lot was cast, some of 
which usages were formerly oountenaueed even by Hinduism itself as 
a concession to the prevailing savagery. Marriage by stealth, marriage 
by capture, and marriage by the simple act of voluntary reo^rocal 
intercourse, were all recognized by the ancient Hindu lawgivers as 
permissible to certmn castes; and even Brahmans, the holy priests, 
and teachers of Hinduism were allowed to indulge in the kind last 
named. It is no wonder, then, that a religion which was forced to 
concede sq much to existing custom should have sought to provide 
safeguards for the protection of th? weaker sex through some counter- 
teaching of its own. By ruling, os it did, that a girl must be betrothed 
and married at a tender age to a youth of some outside clan, and by 
malfiTig this rule binding for life on pain of the severest penalties, it 
protected her both from the stain of communism within her own dan, 
and from the risk of forcible abduction into another. This explains, 
too, how it has come to pass that amongst Hindus, and Hindus only, 
the larger price is paid for the youth, and tho smaller one for the 
maid— -an exact inversion of the rule which prevails everywhere else. 
The Hindi word for betrothal is nwiigni, that is, ‘ begging ' for a boy, 
for until the boy hod been secured, the girl was not safe.” 


I have quoted Mr. Nesfield’s views at length in order 
tb guard against the danger of misstating an argument 
which I think inapplicable to the particular society with 
which we are concerned. The motives to which his 


theory appeals are no doubt highly intelligible, and in 


His view discussed. 


certain states of society would possibly 
be sufficient to account for the institution 


of infant marriage. It seems to me, however, that the 
society depicted in the Rig and Atharva Vedas must have 
got far beyond, if indeed they ever passed through, the 
stage of communal marriage and forcible abduction of 
^ves. Courtship of a very modern type was fully 
recognized, and the consent of the girl’s father or brother 
^ sought only after the young people had themselves 
come to an understanding. As an additional and concln- 
sive indication that the kind of marriage contemplated 
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hy ihe Yedas was the mdwidual marriage , of com^ra* 
tiyely advanced oivilizationj I may refer to a remarkable 
custom, traces of which have survived in modern Italy— 
the lustration of the bride’s night-dress after the wedding 
night.* This custom is clearly incompatible with com- 
munal marriage, and could only have arisen in a society 
which set a high value on female chastity and had left 
primitive communism ages behind. 

For these reasons I prefer to seek the origin of infant 
marriage in the custom of hypergamy described above. In 
farther illustration of the working of that custom, I invite 
reference to the following diagram : — 



Let X represent a caste divided into the three hyper- 
gamous groups A, B, and C. Within each group the capital 
.letters stand for the marriageable men, and the small letters 
for the marriageable women of the group. The horizontal and 
diagonal lines connecting the capitals with the small letters 
show what classes of men and women can intermarry. It 
win be seen that a man of the A group can marry a woman 
of his own or of the two lower groups ; a man of B can marry 
into B or 0, while a man of C is confined to his own class, 
and cannot marry a woman from either of the classes above 
him. Conversely, a woman of the C class 

Inflaenoe of hyper- can get a husband from A, B, or C, and 
gamy. ^ 

a woman of the B class from A or B ; but 

a woman of the A class cannot find a husband outside of 

her own group. Excluding polygamy or polyandry, and 

supposing the women of each group to be evenly distributed 

. V JSiiBmer, AUmdiuhet Ldbm, p. 314; G-ubentaii's Uri Nwdcdi, p. 394. 




amODg the groups they are entitled to marry into, the result 
of the first senes of marriages would be to leave two>thirds 
of Ihe women in the A group without husbands, and two-thirds 
of the men in the C group without wives. The women of 
all the groups, and especially those of A, will compete for 
husbands, and the men of 0 group for wives. But the faet 
that the social status of a family is determined not so much 
by the class from which it takes its wives as by the class 
from which it gets its husbands, would put the men of the 
lowest ^Jass and the women of the highest at a great compar- 
ative disadvantage, and would thus tend to produce infant 
marriage ; for the number of possible husbands being limit- 
edj the natural tendency is to endeavour to secure them as 
soon as possible. That this motive operates strongly at the 
present day is plainly stated by one of the writers in the 
official publication already referred to,* who says:— 

“Under these oirourastanoes, when, in the case of a daughter, 
parents see that, unless they marry her at once, the one or two bride- 
grooms that there are open for their selection would be availed of by 
others, and that they would be disabled from marrying her before the 
eleventh year, and that they would thereby incur a religious sin and 
^oial degradation as regards the caste, they would seize that opportu- 
nity to marry their daughter, quite disregardful of the evil effects 
of infant marriages.” 

Again, when the custom of infant marriage had once been 
started, under pressure of social necessity, by the families 
of the highest group, who had the largest surplus of mar- 
riageable daughters, a sort of fashion would have been set 
and would be blindly followed through all the grades. 

Two forces are thus at work in the same direction, both 
tending to disturb the balance of the sexes and to produce 
abnormal matrimonial relations between the members, of 
different social groups. Enforced competition for husbohds 
ou the part of the higher groups, and the desire to imitate 

* Papert relating ia Infant Mafriag» emd J^oreed WUouhood m 
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their superiors which animates the lower groups, combine 
tp run up the price of husbands in the upper classes; while 
the demmid for wives bj the men of the lowest class, which 
ought by rights to produce equilibrium, is artificially restricted 
in its operation by the role that they can under no circum- 
stances marry a woman of the classes above their own. 
These men, therefore, are left very much out in the cold, and 
often do not get wives until late in life. An unmarried son 
does not disgrace fbe family, but there is no greater reproach 
than to have a daughter unmarried at the age of puberty. 
Husbands are bought for the girls, and the family gets its 
money’s worth in social estimation. Bargains, however, 
must be taken when they are to be had; and no father 
dares run the risk of waiting till his daughter is physically 
mature. He is bound to be on the safe side, and therefore 
he marries her, child as she may be, whenever a good match 
offers. 

Many hard things have been said of infant marriage, 
and the modem tendency is to assume that a population 
which countenances such a practice must be in a fair way 
towmrds great moral degradation, if not to ultimate extinc- 
tion. Much of this criticism seems to me to be greatly 
exaggerated, and to be founded on considerable ignorance 
of the present conditions and future possibilities of Oriental 
life. In tmth, excluding the poetical view, that marriages 
are made in heaven, two working theories of the institution 
are at present in existence-— one which leaves marriages to 
make tihemselves by the process of unrestricted courtship, 
and another which requires them to be made by the parents 
or guardians of the persons who are to be marriod. The 
first, which, we may perhaps call the method of natural 
selection, is accepted and more or less acted up to by 
all Western nations, except those who follow the French 
custom of manages d6 eonvename. The second, a system 
of avowedly artificial selection, is in force, with few excep- 
tions, throughout the East. For all Hindus, except the 
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handful of dSolmis who have adopted more or less completely 
European ideas on the subject of marriage^ 
Xhfi case for infant- geem now to be on the high road to 
marriage* form a new caste, the bare idea that a girl 

can have any voice in the selection of her husband is excluded 
by the operation of three inexorable sanctions— by the ordi* 
nances of the Hindu religion, by the internal structure of the 
caste system, and by the general tone and conditions of 
social life in India. Religion prescribes that, like the Roman 
bride of early days, a Hindu girl shall be given {tradita «n 
manum) by her father into the power of her husband; caste 
complications demand that the ceremonial portion of the 
transfer shall be effected while she is still a child ; while the 
character of society, the moral tone of the men, the seclusion 
of the women, the immemorial taboos and conventions of 
family etiquette, render it impossible that she should be wooed 
and won like her European sister. To persons of a romantic 
turn of mind the admission that infant marriage in some 
shape must be accepted as an ultimate fact of the Hindu 
social system will sound like a final abandonment of all hope 
of reform. But there is more to be said for the custom than 
appears at first sight. A moment’s dispassionate consideration 
will show that if any sort of controlling authority is to make 
people’s marriages for them, the earlier it commences and 
completes its operations, the better. Where the choice of 
a husband must in any case be undertaken by the parents, it 
is clearly tempting Providence for them to defer it until their 
daughter has grown up, and may have formed an embarrass- 
ing attachment on her own account. As for love, that may 
come— and, from all one hears of Hindu unions, usually does 
come — ^as readily after marriage as before, pro'nded that 
opportunities for falling in love with the wrong man are 
judiciously withheld. This may seem a (rynical way of 
handling the matter, but it is the only way that accords with 
the lines of oriental life as at present ordered, and it were 
folly to dream of making all things new. 
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Abadhuti one who has * shaken 
ofi ’ the infirmities of humanity, 
the title used among themselves 
by a sect of Saiva asoetios, which 
is divided into four classes — 
Brahma, Baiba, Bhakta, and 
H^a or Turiya — of which the 
first three may be either house* 
holders or mendicants, while the 
fourth ^lead a pure ascetic life. 
Abadhuts are said to be distin- 
guished from Dandis by not 
observing the practice, strictly 
enjoined by the latter, of shav- 
ing the head on the day of new 
moon. 

Abadhutdni, Abadhuti, amem- 
ber of a sect of female asoetios 
said to have been founded by 
a woman named Gangagiri: hence 
in Upper India the term Abadhuti 
is commonly applied to all female 
religious mendicants. Abadhu- 
tanis smear themselves with the 
ashes of burnt cowdung and 
wander about begging their way 
on the great pilgrim routes. With 
few exceptions, they lead an im- 
moral life. It should be observed, 
however, that they are excluded 
from the pangata or societies of 
the male Abadhuts, and that an 
AbadhuMui can only be initiated 
by a woman. 

Abar, a sub-sept of the Easku 
sept of Sant&ls. 

Abasakti, a title of Bangaja 
Edyasths. 

Abbaye, a village or communal 
headman among the Kandh 
(Khond) tribe in Orissa. 

Jlbbii:!, a i^up of low Ma- 
homedans, believea to have been 


originally a subdivision of the 
Bediyis, whom the orthodor do 
not recognise as members of the 
brotherhood of Islam. For this 
reason the Abd&l marry among 
themselves, and the community is 
virtually a caste. The diaraoter- 
istic occupation of the men is to 
castrate bullocks, and their 
females act as midwives. 

Abddr, a servant whose office 
it is to prepare water for domestic 
use or for drinking, a title occa- 
sionally used by Kah&rs and 
other castes of similar social 
standing who belong to the jal- 
dcharani group, :^m whose hands 
a Brahman may take water. 

Abhepur, a mul or section of 
the Majraut sub-caste of Go&lfis 
in Behar. 

A'bhir, a synonym for Qofil&. 

AbhirAm, a sub-caste of Telia 

in Orissa. 

• 

Abhydgat, a sect of devotees 
who live alone, and subsist by 
begging. They are sometimes 
found dwelling together in small 
communities, somewhat resem- 
bling the minor monastic associ- 
ations of medieeval Europe. 

Abkahlld, a mul or section 
of the Eesarwdni Banids in 
Behar ; a section of the Biydhut 
and Ehariddhd Ealw^ in 
Behar. > 

Abkahort, a kul or section of 
Bdbhans in Behar. 

Abkdr, a manufaoturer or 
retailer of spirituous lignorSy a 
title of Ealw&rs in Behar- 

A. 
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. Abya# a Beotion of Brahmans. 

Achali a hypei^mons group 
of &e Bangaja EayasthB. 

Achambit&i a mel or hyper- 
gamouB sub-group of BitrH Brah- 
mans in Bengal. 

Ach&mi, a thar or sept of 
liangars in Parjiling. 


Ach&rji Achdri, Aehdrya, a 
religious teacher; properly, the 
Brtuunau who instructs the 
religious student of the two next 
oastes— the Kshatriya and the 
Yaisya-^w well as the Brahmans, 
in the Yedas. In modem tise 
it is applied to any religious 
instructor, or to any Brahman or 
religious mendicant professing to 
he qualified to give spiritual 
instruction or to supervise and 
direct reli^ous ceremonies. The 
term has thus come to be a title 
or family name of high-caste 
Smriti Brahmans in Bengal. In 
the North-West Provinces it has 
been selected by the Educational 
Department as the title to he 
given to those students who pass 
the most difficult ezammatibn 
in the Benares Sanskrit College. 
A title signifying an instructor, 
given by the Gayawals of Dya 
to Brahmans employed to lead 
the pilgrims in their devotions. 
It is to be carefully distinguished 
£rom Achdrji, the designation of 
the' despised sub-caste of astro 
logers. 

Achdrji I “the teacher,” iron- 
ioid designation of a sub-caste 
of Brahmans in Ben^; also 
known as Lagan-Aoh&rji, Gonak, 
Dfdvajna, and in Pumeah as 
XTp&dnyiya. The members of 
Buh-oasteprepareand decipher 
hosXNioopeB, draw up almanacs, 
tsB fortones by pahnistry and 


by astrological methods, draw 
pictures of Hindu deities, make 
idols, manufacture told or pith, 
and decorate houses by painting 
rough designs of flowers and 
animals on the walls. They also 
attend at amaprdtan ttoAitpamyan 
ceremonies of the higher castes. 
According to some authorities 
they rank sodally below the 
Agraddni Brahmans, from whom 
they will receive alms. On the 
other hand, Fatit or Sudra Brah- 
mans will eat with the ^h&rji, 
but not with the Agraddm. 


Achdrwdid, a maker or 
vendor of picldes, preserves, etc., 
usually a Mahomed. 

Aehdrya, a group of the 
Srotriya sub-caste of Utkal Brah- 
mans in Orissa; a thar of the 
Kaundin gotra of Nepdli Brah- 
mans ; a title of Brahmans. 


Achdryasekhari, a mel or 
hypergamous sub-group of Edrhi 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Achut, a sept of Bairdgis. 

Adaki, a title of Eaibarttas 
in Bengal. 

Adampur, a section of the 
Anar sub-caste of Bais Baniyds 
in Behar. 

Adarki, a sub-caste of Baniyds 
in Behar, most of whom make 
their living by selling vegetables : 
others trade in grain, and some 
cultivate land. They permit 
widows to marry again, and eat 
flesh— practices condemned by the 
more orthodox members of the 
trading group of oastes. They 
abstain, however, from wine, and 
in other respects conform to 
the standard rules of Hindu- 
ism. 



A^d&d&i*, the owner of a etand 
or etatioD (addS) where porters, 
bearers, carters, and the lue wait 
to be hired, pajdng the proprietor 
a percentage on their earnings for 1 
tho accommodation. | 

Adeb, a sept of the Sant41 
tribe in Western Bengal. 

Adhama, a sub-caste of 
Elayasths in Bebar. 

Adhdrpur, a section of the 
Paohainy^ sub-caste of Dorns in 
BeW. 

Adhid, a section of Kurmis ; a 
titie of Ndpits in Maldah. 

Adhidr, (i) a cultivator who 
hol^ land on a sort of metayer 
tenure, paying his landlord half 
the produce as rent ; (ii) a culti- 
vator who spends half his time 
in one village, half in another, 
cultivating lands in both. 

Adhikdri, (i)a title of Brah- 
mans, Jugis, and Yaishnabs who 
officiate at religious ceremonies, 
serve as priests and spiritual 
guides of Yaishnabs and lower 
c^tes, and deal in charms, espe- 
cially in use among Yaishnavas ; 
(ii) a title of Sodgops, of Baj- 
bansis in Jalpalgiui, and of 
Paliy&a in Dinajpui ; (iii) a ' 
manager of tbeatrioal perform- 
ances; (iv) a of the Kasya 
yotra of Nepdli Brahmans. 

Adhkurmi or Madhyam 



Adhya, a title of Bangaja 
^yastha and Subamahaniks in 
Bengal, 

Adh a section of Jugis. 

Adi Gaura, a group of Gaura 
. Brahmans. 


i&iidlisk ' 

Adinpuso^ a sept of 

in Darjiling. 4 

Adi Sri-Gaura, a group of 
Sri- Gaura sub-oaste of Gaura 
Brahmans. 

Aditi or Aditiya^ a mocaniale 
correspondent or agent: the word 
is probably a corruption of Adait 
Arhat, or Arhatid. 

Aditya, a title of Dakshin- 
Barhi and Bangaja El&yasths. 

Adra, a section of Goridte in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Adrakhii, a mut or section 
of the Banodhid sub-oaste of 
Kalwdn in Behar. 

Adriir, a jfur or section of 
Sikadwipi Brahmans in Bebar. 

Adya, a yotra or section of 
the Baidya caste in Bengal. 

Adyeb, a section of the 
Sdrdk caste in M&nbham. 

Afang, a sept of Tipperahs in 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts. . 

Aftn-wdid, Afin-faroah, a seller 
of opium. The Arabic word afi&n 
is usually corrupted to qfin or 
afim iu the Indian vernaculars. 

I Aganpurid, a mvd or section of 
the Majraut eub-caste of Godlds 
in Behar. 

Agar id, a sub-tribe of Asuras, 
in Chota Nagpur ; a class of 
beggars wandering about wil^ 
tame monkeys, whose antics they 
exhibit. 

% 

Anguwarf a oultifat- 
ing caste found in the Trihui^ T 
Mahals of Chota Nagpur. 
claim to be the descendants bf 
certain Eahatriya unorigrantii 
from the ndghbouriioodpl 
who piB off the eariped wild 
A 8 , 
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when th^ settled in anew country 
and took to holding the plough. 
Ddtondeseribes them as tall and 
well-made, with high Aryan 
features and tawny complexions. 
A^ari&s betroth their daughters 
as mf ants, but do not marry them 
until they are full-grown. They 
allow widows to marry again. 
The caste employ Brahmans from 
the North-West Provinces, and 
will not accept the services of 
the Utkal Brahmans, who ordi- 
narily serve as priests in the 
Southern Tributary Mahals. In 
one point they d^art remarkably 
from orthodox Hindu practice : 
they bury their dead, and, after 
the bones have got dry, dig up 
the skull and the chief joints 
and convey them to the Ganges. 
This may perhaps be thought to 


suggest a connexion with some 
religious sect 

In Gangpur, where every one 
believes in witchcraft, Agarid 
women are supposed to be the 
most potent witches in the 
country. 

The following statement shows 
the number and distribution of 
Agarids in 1872 and 1881 


Bistbict. 1S72. 

Hazaribagh ... 1,966 

Lobarddga ... 1,678 

Singbhum ... 7 

Manbhum ... 885 

Tributary States ... 3,448 


1881. 

1,146 

66 


6,278 


Agaria-Binjhii, a sub-tribe of 
Binjhids in Chota Nagpur. 


Agaria-Korwa, a sub-tribe of 
Korwas. 


Jljartoi:!, Agancdld, a wealthy trading caste of Behar and 
Upper India, who deal in grain and jewelleiy. 
Traditions of origin. bankers and usurers. Authorities 

differ regarding their origin and the etymology of the name they 
bear. Following a tradition communicated to him by the chaudhri 
or headman of the caste in Benares, Mr. Sherring traces the 
Agarw&ls to the banks of the Godavery, in Madras, and derives 
their name from one Agar Nath or Agar Sen, who is believed 
to have preserved the customs of the caste inviolate when all his 
brethren joined themselves to the Sudras. Agar Sen is supposed 
to have lived at Agroha, a small town on the borders of the E4j- 
putana desert, where his family expanded into the Agarw&l caste. 
Another and more common version of the story describes Agar 
Sen as the Yaisya Bliji of Agroha, and adds that the Agarwal 
caste spread over Hindustan after the taking of their original 
home by Shahab-ud-din Ghori in 1195. This is the view favoured 
by Sir Henry Elliot, who points out that the association of the 
Agarwals throughout the North-West Provinces with the worship 
of Guga Pir, the snake-king of Agroha, bears testimony to the 
historical accuracy of the tramtion. Mr. Nesfield prefers to derive 
tihe name, both of this caste and of the cognate caste of Agrahri, 
from agari or agar (Sansk. aguru), the aromatio wood of the eagle 
wood {Aquilaria agatioeha, !^xb.), which is sold as a perfume. 
There seems, however, to be no evidence to connect either caste 
with the production or sale of this scent ; and the fact that the best 
kind is extracted from the leguminous tree AlSesrylm agaUocham^ 
liOQSriro, ^growing in Gamboja and South Cochin China, may peihaps 
Im tbooght to support this view. 
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The A{;arwills of Behar are divided into the following sevmteen 
Internal atraotura. seotions (ffotftts) I— 

(1) aarg, (2) Goil, (3) Giwdl, (4) Bitsil, (5) Kdail, (6) Singhal, 
(7) Mangal, (8) Bhaddnl, (9) Tingal, (10) Airan, (11) Tairan, (12) 
Thingal, (13) Tittal, (14) Mittal, (15) Tundal, (16) Tdral, (17) 
Gobhil, (17i) Goin. 

The section-names are said to refer to eighteen sacrifioes per- 
formed by Bdja Agar Ndth in honour of Lakshmi. By these 
sacrifioes, so says the legend current in Behar, he won from the 
goddess the boon that his descendants by Mddhavi, a daughter of 
the Ndga Eumud, should bear the name of Agarwal, should 
never be in want, and should enjoy the protection of Lakshmi so 
long as.they kept the diwdli festival. When the eighteenth saorifioe 
was half over, the R4j& was struck with horror at the slaughter of 
animals involved, broke o£E the ceremony, and enjoined his descend- 
ants never to take life. The last, or “ half-yo^m ” Goin, represents 
this incomplete saorifioe. Another explanation is that some member 
of the caste by oversight married a woman of his own gotra, and 
that the gotra in question was divided into two by the heads of the 
caste in order to cover this breach of the rule of exogamy. There 
is nothing in the names themselves to throw light on their origin. 
The first certainly, and possibly the third and fourth, are names of 
Yedic saints. The second occurs among the Rajputs. 

With the Agarwdls, as with all castes at the present day, the 
section-names go by the male side. In other words, a son belongs 
to the same gotra as his father— not to the same gotra as his mother, 
and kinship is no longer reckoned through females alone. Traces 
of an earlier matriarchal system may perhaps be discerned in the 
legend already referred to, which represented Rdjd Agar Ndth as 
successfully contending vtith Indra for the hand of the daughters 
of two Ndga Rdjds, and obtaining from Lakshmi the special 
favour that his children by one of them should bear tlmr father*8 
name. The memory of this Ndga Frincess is still held in honour. 

“ Our mother’s house is of the race of the snake ” {jot kd ndnihdl 
Nagbansi hat), say the Agarwdls of Behar ; and for this reason no 
Agarwdl, whether Hindu or Jain, will kill or molest a snake. In 
Delhi, Yaishnava Agarwdls paint pictures of snakes on either side 
of the outside doors of their houses, and make offerings of fruit and 
flowers before them. Jain Agarwdls do not practise any form of 
snake-worship. 

Bead in the light of Bachofen’s researches^ into archaic forms 
of kinship, the legend and the prohibition arising from it seem to 
take us back to the prehistoric time when the Ndga ?jaee still main- 
tained a separate national existence, and had not been absorbed by 
the con<)uering Aryans; when Ndga women were eagerly 80 U|^t 
in marriage by Aryan chiefs; and when the offspring of such 
muons bmonged by Ndga custom to their mother’s fuaily. In 
this view the boon granted by Lakidimi to Bdjd Agar N&tn, that 
his children should be called after his name, marks a transition 

' A ntiquariseke Britfe, vol. pp. 41**92* 
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from the system of female kinship, oharaoteristio of the Nagas, to 
the new order of male parentage introduced by the Brahmans, 
while the Behar saying about the Ndnihdl is merely a survival of 
those matriarchal ideas according to which the snake-totem of 
the race would necessarily descend in the female Une. 

In the last of the six lettera, entitled “ Orestes- Astika, Eine 
Grieohisch-Indische Parallele,” Bachofon has the following remarks 
on the importance of the part played by the N6ga race in the develop- 
ment of the Brahmanical polity 

“ The connexion of Brahmans with N^ga women is a significant 
historical fact. Wherever a conquering race allies itself with the 
women of the land, indigenous manners and customs come to bo 
respected, and their maintenance is deemed the function of tlie 
female sex. Countless examples of all ages and countries bear 
witness to the fact. A long series of traditions corroborate it in 
connexion with the autochthonous Naga race. Hie respect jiaid to 
Naga women, the influence which they exercised, not merely on 
their own people, but also in no less degree on tho rulers of the 
country, the fame of their beauty, the praise of their wisdom — 
all this finds manifold expression in tho tales of the Kashmir 
chronicle and in many other legends based upon the facts of real 
life.” 

All the sections are strictly exogamous, but the rule of 
unilateral exogamy is supplemented by provisions forbidding marriage 
with certain classes of relations. Thus a man may not marry 
a woman — (a) belonging to his own gotra; (b) descended from 
his own paternal or maternal grandfather, great-grandfather, or 
great-great-grandfather; (c) descended from his own paternal or 
maternal aunt ; (d) belonging to the grand-maternal family {mnthdl) 
of his own father or mother. He may marry tho younger sister of 
his deceased wife, but not the elder sister, nor may he marry two 
sisters at the same time. As is usual in such coses, the classes of 
relations barred are not mutually exclusive. All the agnatic 
4esoendant6 of a man’s three nearest male ascendants are necessarily 
members of his own gotra, and therefore como within class {a) as 
well as class (b). Again, the paternal and maternal aunt and 
their descendants are included among the descendants of the 
paternal and maternal grandfathers, while some of tho members 
of the ndnihdl must also come under class {b). The gotra rule is 
undoubtedly the oldest ; and it seems probable that the other 
prohibited classes may have been added from time to time as expe- 
rience and the growing sense of the true nature of kinsmp 
demonstrated the incompleteness of the primitive rule of exogamy. 

It is certainly remarkable that a caste so widely diffused as the 
Agarw&ls should not have broken up into endogomous divisions, 
based upon differences of locality, of the type so common in Bengal. 
In the North-West Provinces, indeed, it is stated that the 
Paohhainya or Western branch of the caste cannot intermarry with 
the Furbiya or Eastern Agaxw&ls. Members of these groups, 
however, may eat together, and the prohibition on intermarriage is 
said to have arisen £com a comparatively recen|i quarrel, which is 
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DOW likely to be made up. In Behar the tendency is to ignore 
these distinctions and to represent restrictions on intermarriage 
between Purbiyas and Paohhainyas as matters of family prejudice 
rather than of caste custom. This, however, may be due to the fact 
most ’of the Behar Agarw4ls belong to the Purbiya branch, and 
are regarded as socially inferior to the Pachhainyas. Both inter- 
marriage and community of food are prohibited to the Dasa sub- 
caste, who are illegitimate descendants of an Agarwal named Basu, 
and to the Biradari Bdja, or Bisa, who are said to be descended from 
one Batan Chand, who was mode a lUja by the Emperor Farokhsir 
in the early part of last century. 

Agarw&ls usually marry their daughters after they have 
reached their ninth year, but if no suitable 
^ arnage. match offers in infancy, it often happens that 
a girl is not married until she is grown up. In the latter case she 
goes to live with her husband at once. When married as an infant, 
the final ceremony {rukksati), by which she is made over to her 
husband, may take place one year, three years, or five years after 
the regtdar marriage ceremony. That is to say, if the husband does 
not claim his wife at the expiration of one year, he must wait three ; 
and if he does not come forward then, he must wait five years. This 
custom prevails among . most of the higher eaistes in Northern 
India, and is believed to rest upon some obscure superstition regard- 
ing lucky numbers. Whatever may be the origin of the practice, 
it contrasts favourably with the custom in force among many 
families of the higher castes in Lower Bengal, in so far as it tends 
on the whole to defer child-bearing to years of comparative maturity. 

Polygamy is prohibited on pain of expulsion from caste, 
unless the first wife is barren. The Agarwals of Saharaupur, 
however, disregard the rule, and are nevertheless admitted to inter- 
marriage with the Jain Agarwals of Delhi. A widower may marry 
again : a widow may not. Divorce is not recognised. If a woman 
goes wrong, she is turned out of the oaste, and must either join some 
religious sect of dubious morality or become a regular prostitute. 

The bulk of the Agarwals belong to the Vaishnava form of 
Hinduism, but a large proportion follow the 
e igion. tenets of the Digambara sect of Jains, and are 
stigmatised by orthodox Hindus as ndstik or infidels. A few 
Baivas and Baktas ore met with among the caste ; but in deferenoe 
to the prejudices of the majority, these depart from their oidmary 
custom by abstaining from sacrificing animals and partaki^ of 
flesh or wine. Owing, perhaps, to this uniformity of practice in 
matters of diet, these (hfl'erences of religious belief do not operate as 
a bar to intermarriage ; and when a marriage takes ^laoe between 
pOTBons of diflerent religions, the standard Hindu* ritual is used, 
^en husband and wife belong to different sects, the wife is 
formally admitted into her husband’s sect, and must in future have 
her own food cooked separately when staying in her mother’s 
house. 

In matters of ritual the Agarwals do not differ matei^ly from 
the average orthodox Hindus of Upper India. Their cfiedal 
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goddess is Lakshmi, to whose favour they attribute the general pros* 
perity of the caste. Gaur Brahmans act as their priests, and do 
not forfeit their position by doing so. The dead are bum^ in the 
ordinaiy Hindu fashion, and the ashes thrown into the Ganges. 
The homes of children under seven years are buried. Among the 
Agarw&ls of Behar it is thought right for a man’s descendants to 
perform his srddh at Gy4. On such occasions a separate cake, called 
bikrd M pind, is presented before the propitiation of the other ances- 
tors begins, for the benefit of those ancestors who may have died 
a violent death. The spiritual interests of the childless dead ai-e 
supposed to be cared for by their heirs ; but where these are distant 
relatives or merely members of the same gotra, the obligation comes 
to be very lightly regarded. 

The Agarw&ls claim to be the modem representatives,, of the 

Aryan Vaisyas, and profess to trace their 
ooupa ion. descent from a mythical ancestor, Dhanp&l, 
who was the recognised chief of the Vaisyas, and whose daughter, 
Mukuta, was married to Yajnavalkya. Their occupations have 
throughout been in keeping with these traditions. After the dis- 
persion of the caste by 8hah4b-ud-din their talent for business 
brought individual members to the front under the Mahommedan 
Emperors of Delhi. ^ Two of Akbar’s ministers — Madhu Sab and 
Todar Mai — are said to have been Agarwals. To the latter was 
entrusted the settlement of the land revenue ; the former held high 
financial olfice, and a variety of pice still bears his name. Among 
the Agarwals of Behar wo find the largest proportion engaged 
in banking, trade, petty money-lending, and similar pursuits. A 
few are zemindars and holders of large tenures, but in most cases 
their connexion with the land may be traced to a profitable mortgage 
on the estate of an hereditary landholder, so that landholding cannot 
properly be reckoned among the characteristic pursuits of the caste. 
The poorer members of the caste find employment as brokers, book- 
keepers, touts, workers in gold and silver embroidery, and servants, 
and take to any respectable pursuit except cultivation. 

In the Hindu social system Agarwals stand at the head of the 

Social status. included in the term Baniya. 

Colonel Tod classes them among the “ eighty- 
four mercantile tribes, chiefly of Rajput origin,” enumerated by 
him, and their features and complexion stamp them as of tolerably 
. pure Aryan descent. All Pachhainya and mostPurbiya Agarwdls 
wear the sacred thread. In Behar they rank immediately below 
Brahmans and Kdyasths, and the former can take water and 
certain kinds of sweetmeats from their hands. According to their 
own account, they can take cooked food only from Brahmans 
of the Gaur, Thilanga, Gujrdti, and Sandth sub-castes : water and 
sweetmeats they can take from any Brahmans, except the degraded 
classes of Ojha and Mahabrahman, from Rdjputs, Bdis-Baniyas, and 
Ehatris (usually reckoned as Vaisyas), and from the superior members 
of the class of so-called mixed castes from whose hands Brahmans will 
take water. Some A^arwdls, however, affect a still higher standard 
ol ceremonial purity m the matter of cooked food, and oairy their 
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prejudioes to such lengths that a mother-in-law will not eat food 
prepared by her daughter-in-law. All kinds of animal food are 
strictly prohibited, and the members of the oaste also abstain from 
job&ndA rice, which has been parboiled before husking. Jain Agarw^ 
will not eat after dark for fear of swallowing minute insects. 
Smoking is governed by the roles in force for water and sweetmeats. 
It is noticed as remarkable that the purohits of the oaste will smoke 
out. of the same hookah as their clients. 

The following table illustrates the distribution of the Agarw&ls 
in Bengal in 1872 and 1881 


DI8TE1CT. 


1872 . 


1881 . 


District. 


1872 . 


w 


Bardwan 

Bankura 

Birhhum 

TWidnapur ... 
Hujrhli with Howrah 

24-FarRaiia9 

Nadiya 

Jesifoi-e 

Khulna 

Mui'shodabad 

Dinajpur 

Baj.shahye 

Bangpur 

Bogra 

Pabna 

Darjiling 

Jalpigori 

Kuch Bihar 

Karidpur 

Bakargunj 

Maimansinh 


2,674 

71 ) 

203 

1.3 

84 

721 

30 

IS 


347 

246 


67 

6 


28 

44 


143 

76 

7 


128 

8 

201 

63 

92 

218 

144 

461 

1 

408 

83t 

989 

51 

11 

4 

608 

38 

823 

78 

46 

142 


Patna 

( 4 ya 

Shahabad 

{SSTur ;;; ) 

Saran 

Champaran 

Mongliyr 

Bhdntipur 

Piiniiah 

Muldah 

«^arit4) Parganas 

Cuttack 

Puri 

Baiasore 

Tributary States 

llazaribagh 

LohardRga 

ftiiigbhum 

Manbhurn 

j Tributary States ... 


1,139 

2.472 

1,069 


995 

617 

272 

1,011 

728 

74 

5u 

721 

200 

17 


15 

276 

977 


157 

638 


1881 . 


1,714 

6,242 

1,310 

2,474 

1,191 

1,084 

556 

2,947 

2,456 

3,899 

97 


1,046 

216 

3 

220 

25 

1,061 

1,005 

7 

368 


90 


a small caste, only 
found in the Supul subdivision 
of BWgalpur, whither they are 
believed to have immigrated from 
Nepal. They work as sawyers, 
and also colleot the sap of kath 
{Acacia catechu), 

Agasti, a title of EanaujU 
Bralmans ; a gotra or section of 
Nepdli Brahmans. 

Agastya, a section of Brah- 
mans. 

Agastya-Rishi, a section of 
Tdntis in Bengal. 

. Aggechal, a section of Bdbhans 
in Behar. 

Agharid, one of the six sub- 
divisions of the Lohar oaste, who 
manufacture and smelt iron ore, 


while the Lohondia manufacture 
pig-iron from it. 

Aghor, a low and despised 
class of men in the Supul sub- 
division of Bh&galpur, who are 
said to have no oaste and to eat 
food cooked by either Hindus or 
Mahomedans. Their number is 
small (43 in 1881), and most of 
them live by begging, though 
of late years a few have taken to 
cultivation. It is surmised that 
they may he Aghoris who have 
abandoned the distinctive prao- 
tioes of their sect. In support 
of this view it may be noticed 
that Aghori ascetics eat tbeyAtftd 
or leavmgs of all Hindu castes, 
and that the practice ascribed to 
the Aghors of Supul only goee 
a step farther. 
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Aghori, Aghorapanthiy the 
lowest olass of Saivite religious 
mendioants, who eat human 
ordure, hones, and filth, of all 
kinds, and extort alms by threat- 
ening to exhibit these practices 
or to pollute the bystanders. 
They sometimes carry staves set 
with human bones, and use the 
upper half of a skull as a water- 
pot. In 1881 one of these 
wretches was caught at Hohtak, 
in the Panjab, in the act of 
devouring the body of a newly- 
buried child, which he had dug 
out. Accor^g to Lassen {Ind 
Alt. ni, 881, and IV, 629) the 
Aghoris of the present day are 
dosely related to the Eapdhka or 
Kdp&ladkdrm sect of the middle 
ages, who wore crowns and 
necklaces of skulls and offered 
human sacrifices to Chdmunda, a 
horrible form of Devi or P^rvati. 
In support of this view it is 
observed that in Bhavabhuti’s 
drama of Mdlati Madhava, writ- 
ten in the eighth century, the 
Kap&likd sorcerer, from whom 
iM&lati is rescued as she is about 
to be sacrificed to Chamund4, is 
euphemistically described as an 
Aghorakautha,£rom ‘not 
terrible.’ The Aghoris of the 

E it day represent their filthy 
as merely giving practical 
expression to the abstract doc- 
trine of the Paramahausa sect of 
Saivites, that “ the whole universe 
is full of Brahma,” and conse- 
quently that one thing is as pure 
as another. The mantra or mys- 
tic formula by which Aghoris are 
initiated is believed by other 
ascetics to be very powerful, and 
to be capable of restoring to life 
the human victims offered to 
Devi and eaten by the oiHoiat- 
ing priest. The sect is regarded 
irith di^st by all respectable 
ffindus, and is believed to be 


dying out. In 1881 it numbered 
565 votaries in Bengal (all but 
two in Bohar), 816 in the Pan jab, 
and 93 in the Central Provinces. 

Aghorpanthi, a religions 
group of Jugis. 

Aghrdit, a section of the 
Xdmar sub-caste of Dosddhs in 
Behar. 

Agiydri, apangat or section of 
Dosudhs in Behar. 

Aglidin Chauri, pichhiirdt 
jeondrBaniake put jor le hath, 

“ the day before parched barley, 
the next night the wedding feast, 
sons of the Baniya join your 
hands ” — a formula or shibboleth 
denoting a mul or section of 
Kesarwani Baniy^ in Behar. 
The leading idea of the formula 
seems to be that people who live 
frugally enough in ordinary 
times spend their money freely 
in the Baniya’s shop when they 
have a wedding on hand. For 
chauri and ./rowdr, see Grierson’s 
Peasant Life in Behar, s.o. 

Agni, a section of the Bhar 
caste in MAnbhum. The term 
appears to have been borrowed 
from the Brahmanical system in 
comparatively recent times, as 
the caste has also a set of the 
totemistio sections characteristic 
of the non- Aryan races. 

Agnid, a sub-tribe of Dhimdls 
in the Darjiling Terai. 

Agnid-Mech, a sub-tribe of 
Meohes in Darjiling and Assam. 

Agnibesma, a section of the 
Fdschdtya Baidik Brahmans in 
Bengal; a Eshatra-peta gotra 
or section of Brahmans ; a sec- 
tion of Eayasths in Bengal 
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Agni-brahman, a Brahman 
who officiates as priest at the 
burning of dead ho(hes. 

Agnidhaut, a section of Bdb- 
bans in Behar. 

Agnihotri : according to Wil- 
son a Brahman who maintains 
a perpetual fire in his house. 
Sherring interprets the term as 
denoting “ one who possesses the 
materials for the horn or burnt 
sacrifice.” He adds— “All Brah- 
mans ard directed to perform this 
ceremony ; nevertheless, it is 
usual to employ an Agnihotri, 
•who lives on alms and receives 
fees and presents.” Jffni/wtri is 
a title of Brahmans in Behar, and 
one of the sections of the Babhan 
caste is called Agnihotra. 

Agoria, a synonym for A sura, 
a small caste of ■wild people in 
Chota Nagpur who smelt iron 
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and make rpde iron utensils and 
implements of agriculture. 

Agraddna, Agraddni, Agra- 
srddilMf a degraded sub-caste of 
Brahmans, ranking slightly above 
the Aeharji. They read mantras 
at the cremation of Brahmans and 
members of the Nava-Sakha, and 
take gifts [dan] at the first sraddh 
on the eleventh or thirty-first day 
after death, and at the subsequent 
monthly sraddhas for a year, after 
which time no more presents are 
given. Pure Brahmans will eat 
sweetmeats with the Agradani, 
but not rice. In - Bengal they 
bear the ironical designations of 
Maha- Brahman, Maha-purohit, 
Maha-sraddhi, Mahd-puttra, 
Marui-pora Brahman and, in the 
rare instances when they have a 
smattering of Sanskrit, Pandit. 
In Behar they are called Mahd- 
Brahman and Xdntaha. 


JlQtAhdtt, Agrakri, a trading and cultivating caste of Behar 
and Upper India, who are probably closely related to the Agarwdls. 
Mr. Nesfield thinks that the two groups must originally have been 
“sections of one and the same caste, which quarrelled on some 
trifling question connected with cooking or eating and have remained 
separate ever since.” Agraharis many their daughters as infants, 
forbid widows to marry again, and do not recognise divorce. Unlike 
the Agarwdls, they allow polygamy; and on this account, says 
Mr. Sherring, they are believed to have lost the high position they 
formerly held. Should this opinion be correct, it may supply the 
explanation of the divergence of the Agraharis from the Agarwals, 
whom they closely resemble in physical type. It is curious to 
observe that the higher mercantile castes, such as Agarwals, Khatris, 
and Oswals, have a stronger repugnance to polygamy than Brahmans 
and Rajputs, both of whom incur no social reproach for their 
polygamous habits. In matters of food, Agraharis follow the regular 
practice of orthodox Hindus, and spirit-drinking is strictly forbidden. 
It deserves notice that their women are not secluded, as among the 
Agarwals, but take part in the business of their husbands by selling 
rioe-flour, etc. In point of social standing the caste, thoi^h 
reckoned among the Vaisyas and wearing the sacred thread, ranks 
below the Agarwdls, and their business is generally on a smaller 
®®ale. They are, in fact, tradesmen rather than bankers. The 
proper home of the caste is in Hindustan, and their numbers in the 
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Lower ProvinoeB of Bengal are oomparativelj small. The following 
table shows their distribution in 1872 and 1881 : — 


District. 

1872. 

1881. 

District. 

1872. 

1881. 

Piitna 

m 

863 

Bhaffnlpur 

Purmiin 

IIHI 

8.3 

Gya 

2‘>3 

11 

2 

.*••• 

Shahabad 

1.181 

1.2^ 



,, 

176 

Mozufleipur 

1,0110 

571 

Tributaiy Stales ... 



541 

Snraii 

l,0SO 

m 

Pun 


1 

Champaran 

Mongbyr 

Vur. 

113 

16 

104 

Balasore 

1 1 

30 


Agrahri, a synonym for 
Agrabaii. 

Agraja, a synonym for Brah- 
man. 


Agri, a tJwr or sept «f Man- 
gars in Darjiling, the members 
of which work in mines. 


a cultivating and trading caste, very numerous in 
Western Bengal They arc popularly believed to be the modem 
representatives of the Ugra or Ugra Kshatriyas mentioned in 
Mann, X, 9 : “ From a Kshatriya by a Siidra girl is bom a creature 
called an Ugra (cmcl), which has a nature partaking both of 
Kshatriya and of Sildra, and finds its pleasure in savage conduct.” 
In verse 49 of the same chapter their occupation is said to bo 
“ catching and killing animals that live in holes.” At the present 
day the Aguris are divided into seven sub-castes, viz. (1) Bard- 
waniya, (2) Kasipuriya, (3) Bagha, (4) Sdtcliaki or Sfitsaikiya, 
(5) Chagnaya or Changa, (6) Jana, (7) Suta. Each of these 
is subdivided into Kuliiis and Mauliks, the former being distin- 
guished by the titles Kesh, I’ai, Shyam, and I’aL A Kulin is not 
positively forbidden to marry a llaulik, but to do so brings a 
certain amount of discredit on the Kulin bridegroom, and a series 
of such raamages would reduce the entire 

Internal structure. to the rank of Maulik. Intermarriage 

between members of different sub-castes is prohibited, and the Jdna 
and Suta sub-castes, both of whom profess to be descended from a 
mythical ancestor named Dakshin Eai, taunt one another with being 
bastards. The entire caste claims to be twicc-bom (dwija), but the 
sacred thread is worn only by members of the Jana sub-caste, who 
assume it on marriage. Those, however, who work as cultivators and 
drive the plough with their own hands usually discard the thread. 

Each sub-caste contains a numl)er of sections, bearing names — 
Kdsyap, Sandilya and Bharadwaja and others — which appear to show 
that tbqr have been borrowed from the Brahmans. Marriage is 
forbidden within the section, and the supplementary rules defining 
the prohibited degrees are su^tantially the same as among Brahmans 
and Kayasths. Aguris marry their daughters as infants, forbid 
widows to marry again, and do not recognise divorce. A woman of 
proved unchastity is turned out of the caste, and usually takes refuge 
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among the BairAgi Vaishnavaa or some similar religious sect. Poly- 
gamy is permitted, but is not practised on a large scale, and it is rare 
to find men with more than two wives. 

■ In their religious and ceremonial observances Aguris difEer little ' 
from the higher castes of Hindus in BengaL 
Religion. They belong for the most part to the Vaishnava 
and SAkta sects, and there are comparatively few Saivas among them. 
Thdr religious ceremoiues are performed by Brahmans, who incur no 
degradation by serving them. It deserves notice that the first srdddh 
is performed by them on the thirtieth day after death, and not, as is 
the case with Brahmans, on the eleventh day. 

The social position of the Aguris differs in different parts of 
BengaL The scattered members of the caste 
Som sta US. found in Eastern Bengal are classed with the 
hunting and fishing castes — a fact which suggests that there may be 
an element of historical truth in the functions assigned to them by 
Manu. In Bardwan and Western Bengal, where Aguris are numer- 
ous, they take rank with the Nava-SAldui, and Brahmans will take 
water and certain kinds of sweetmeats from their hands. Many of 
them hold estates and tenures of various grades, and the bulk of the 
caste are fairly prosperous cultivators. If popular rumour may be 
trusted, they stiU, as in the days of Manu, “ find pleasure in savage 
conduct,” for they are said to be extraordinarily short-tempered 
and irascible, and the criminal records of the districts where they 
are most numerous seem to show that, in proportion to the numbers 
of the caste, an unusual number of crimes of violence were laid to 
their charge. 

The following table shows the distribution of Aguris in Bengal 
in 1872 and 1881 


District. 

1872. 

1881. 

District. 

1872. 

1881. 

Bardwan 

Hankiira 

Birlihum 

Midnnpur 

Hughli with Howrah 

24-l*ai*firana8 

Nadiya 

Jessoro 

Murshedabad!!! 7 

Dinaipur *" 

JUjshahye 

Bojrra 

- •" ••• 

Darjiling i.’l \\\ \\\ 

Jalpigori 

KuchBehar 

Dacca 

Baridpur \\\ 

59,887 

2,!m» 

1.028 

1,141 

1,848 

118 

88 

249 

67 

65 

0 
88 
16 
' 4 

814 

1 

61,292 

13,108 

2,617 

1,403 

8,952 

177 

124 

149 

1,53 

134 

78 

44 

22 

21 

132 

1 

13 

Maiinansinh 

Chittagong ... 

Noakh&li 

TipjU'rah 

Blnlpiluur 

Puroiah 

8atitAl Parganas 

RIaldah 

Patna 

Gva 

Charnparan 

Cuttack 

Puri 

Baliisorc 

Tributary Mehais ... 

HazaribHgh 

Lohardaga 

Singlihuin 

Manbhuin 

1 

88 

10 

68 

381 

8 

808 

3 

• 

112 

25 

824 

974 

642 

1,270 

183 

80 

60 

392 

815 

197 

179 

898 

% 

443 


Agwd, a village servant, who 
acts as a guide to travellers. 

Ah, a sub-sept of the Kisku 
®®pt of SaufAls. 


A'har, a sub-caste of Gk)&l^ in 
the North-Western ProTinces. 

Ahdadar, Ahadar, an oiBow; 
a fuuotionary, whether military 
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or civil; a title given by the 
former Bijds of Bdmgorh to 
some of their Borvants vsithout 
distiootion of caste, whose duty 
it was to superintend the expen- 
diture of the household. The 
title is now borne by one Dambar 
Ahador, of Ichak, who is a Bania 
of the Niohondia sub-caste. 

AheriS, a sportsman, a fowler. 

Ahil4sari4r, a or section 
of S^kadwipi Brahmans in 
Behar. 

Jlhit, Ahiri, Abhir, Abhiri, 
the cowherd caste of Behar and 
Upper India. The name also is 
sometimes used to denote a sub- 
caste of (fo&l&s. See Gohid. 

Ahir, a section of Ghdsis in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Ahir-Pdik, a sept of Edjputs 
in Behar. 

AhitSgni, a Brahman house- 
holder who maintains a perpetual 
family-fire, hence a title of Brah- 
mans. 

Ahriti, hunters, a sept of tho 
M41e or Mdl Paharia tribe in tho 
Santiil Farganos. 

Ahtharai, a sub-tribe of Lim- 
bus in Darjiling. 

Aialong, a sept of Tipperahs 
in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

Aich, a title of Dakshin-Earhi 
and Bangaja Xayasths. 

Aichdi a group of BArendra 
Sunris in Eartem Bengal. 

Aichittra, a so-called gotra in 
which all members of the B4ma- 
vat sect of religious ascetics are 
enroUod when initiated. As the 
B&m&vats profess celibacy, and 
the gotra includes the entire sect, 
it difCers from the gotras of most 


Hindu castes in having no bearing 
upon marriage. 

Aidhar, an agricultural day- 
labourer in Western Bengal, 
usually paid in kind. 

Ailwdr, a section of Bdbhans 
in Behar. 

Ainak-sdz, an optician. The 
ordinary ainahsdn merely frames 
glasses, which he procures from 
bimtm ; but in most large cities 
manufacturers of lenses are 
found. 

Aind-sdz, a looking-glass 
maker. 

Aind, the eel, a totemisfic 
section or sept of Eautias, Asiiros, 
Go^las, Santdls, Mundas, Pans, 
and Kharwars in Chota Nagpur. 

Aindu^r, eel, a totemistio sept 
of Xorwas. 

Aindwir, a section of Gor&its ; 
of Go414s in Behar. 

Aini4, a section of Son&rs in 
Behar. 

Air, a section of Ghdsis. 

Airan, a gotra or section of 
Agarwals. 

Aith&na, a sub-caste of Kay- 
asths in Behar. 

Aiyar, a par or section of 
Sdkadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

Ajd-fisram, a sub-caste of 
Mayords in Central Bengal. 

Ajagyak Brahman, & Brahman 
who does not offer saerifioes or 
receive presents; a synonym for 
Bdbhan, having reference to the 
tradition that the Bdbhans are 
merely landholding Brahmans. 

Ajaid&p&li a section of the 
Karan K&yasths in Behar. 
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AjAlti&i a kul or seotion of the 
B&bhan caste in Behar. 

AJ&n, a muf or seotion of the 
Kanaujia sub-caste of Son&rs in 
Behar. 

Ajneri a mul or section of tho 
ChbamuliA Madhesia sub-caste 
of ilalwais in Behar. 

Ajodhydbisi, a sub-oaste of 
£ewats, Kumhdrs, and Sundrs in 
Behar. 

Ajodhydpuri, a sub-oaste of 
Sondrs in Behar. 

Akdn, a section of the Mag- 
hayd sub-oaste of Sdndus in 
Behar. 

AkdSi a ffdm of the Sdndilya 
ffotra of Bdrhi Brahmans in 
iSengal. 

Akasaria, a seotion of the 
Bdbhan caste in Behar. 

Akdsmukhi, a class of ascetics 
of the 8aiva sect, who keep 
their faces always turned to tho 
sky until the muscles of tlie neck 
become rigid and tho head is 
fixed in that position. 

Akhanbdri, a nittl or section 
of thoTinmulid-Madhesia, Chha- 
mulid-Madhesid, and Bhojpurid 
sub-oastes of Halwais in Be- 
har. 


Akhutidi a sub-oaste of Boms 
in Bengal. An opprobrious ex- 
pression, generally applied to a 
spendthrift. 

Akhwdni, a title of Bdhhans 
in Behar. 

Akrur-Paramdnanda, a sub- 
casto of Sutradhars in Murshed- 
abad. 

Akshagrdnni, a fdin of the 
Bdtsya ffofra of Bdrendra Brah- 
mans in Bengal. 

Aktenhang, name of a domes- 
tic demi-god, a sept of the 
Chdrkhola sub-tribe of Limbus 
in Darjiling. 

Aladisi, a section of Tdntis 
in Bengal and of Kaibarttas in 
Murshedabad. 

Alddhi, a samdj or local 
group of the Basishtha goira 
of Pdschdtya Baidik Brahmans 
in Bengal. 

Aladoshi, a section ofXum- 
hdrs in Jessore. 

Aiakjdriddrhud, a mu/ or sec- 
tion of toe Kishuaut sub-oaste of 
Qoalas in Behar. 

Alamalaka, Almalak, an 
exogamous seotion of Baidyas in 
Bengal. 


Akharfi, a samdj or local 
group of the Sdndiiya gotra of 
the Bdsohdtya Baidik Brah- 
mans in Bengal. 


Aiam-rishi, a seotion of 
Kdmdrs in Singbhum and the 
Santdl Fargands; a section of 
Sutradhars in Bengal. 


Akhaur, a section of tho 
Sribdstah suh-caate of Kdyaaths 
and of the Magahiyd sub-caste of 
Boms in Behar. 

a seotion of the 
i-oasteof Kdndus in 


Akhglon, 
Magahiyd su 
Behar. 


Alamydn, an eponymous sec- 
tion of Brahmans, Gaudhabaniks, 
Pods, Bagdis, Edmdrs,Xdyastha8, 
Kumhdrs, Madhundpits, Mdlis, 
Mayards, Ndpits, and Tdotas in 
Bengal ; a seotion of the Fasohim 
Kuliyd Sodgops; of Suklis in 
Midnapur; of Sutradhars and 
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Kaibarttas in Murshedabad and 
Sunris in Maldah. 

Aiariahi, a section of Jugis in 
Bengal. 

Alch4r&, a section of tbe 
Baranwdr Bub*oaste of Baniyis 
in Bebax. 

Alekhidi a sect of Saiva ascetios 
having their head- quarters near 
Gimdx and Poona, in Western 
India, whence they visit the chief 
places of pilgrimage. They collect 
alms for the purpose of feeding 
other ascetics, and proclaim their 
mission by repeating the word 
alakh (‘awake’?), from which 
their name is derived. Alekhids 
profess profound respect for their 
alms-bag (Jhuli), and are divided 
into three classes, the members 
of which dedicate the jhuli to 
Ganesa, Bhairab, and Ktili 
respectively, Ganesa-Alekhifis 
beg in the morning, Bhairab- 
Alekhids in the afternoon and 
evening, and Kali-Alekhias only 
at midnight. Members of the first 
class beg from house to house, and 
may even stay for some time in 
a house where they are hospitably 
received : ascetics of the other 
two classes may not enter a door, 
and merely walk along the road 
shouting ^ alakh’ to attract the 
attention of the pious. 

This appears to be the sect 
referred toby Wilson, «.». Alakh- 
ndmi, from Sanskrit alakshya, 
‘ undefinable,’ ‘ invisible.’ 

Alemba, hailstones, a totem- 
istio sept of Judngs in Orissa. 

Alepkhdni, a pathi or hyper- 

S amouB sub-group of the Baren- 
ra sub-caste of Brahmans in 
Bengal. 


Aiidkhini, a pathi or hyper- 
gamouB sub-^up of Biirendra 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Allman, Alim&n, a section of 
B&ruis, Bauris, GhasMhobas, 
Bditis, Bhummalis, Kahdrs, of 
B&rendra Sunris and of Subar- 
nabaniks and Telis in Bengal, 
a gotra or section of Kayasths, 
N4pits, of M^los in Eastern 
Bengal, and the group of castes 
{Nava-Sdklta) from whose hands a 
Bengal Brahman can take water. 

Alimman, a section of Sudras 
in Eastern Bengal. 

Allay, Allii, Aleh, a thar or 
sept of Hangars in Darjiling. 

Almdl, a section of the Ban- 
gui sub-caste of Baniyds in Behar ; 
of Koibarttas in Central Bengal 

Almasi or Alamydn, a section 
of Go&l^ in Bengal. 

Almas-Tar^sh, a diamond- 
cutter. The term is also incor- 
rectly opplied to the hegri, nagind- 
sdz and others, all of whom 
perform different operations and 
are really distinct artisans. 

Almisi, a section of Kaibarttas 
in Murshedabad. 

Alru, a sept of llos in Sing- 
bhum. 

Alu, a section of Kor&s in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Alund, a title of ascetics of 
the Saiva sect, who abstain from 
ta-Ving salt with their food. 

Alyamdn, an eponymous 
section of i’dtnis and Sdnkhdris. 

Am, Amba, mango, a totem- 
istio sept of GoiUs, Nageswars, 
Eorwas, and Muudas in Chota 
Nagpur, 
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Amal-d&ri a manager, an 
agent. 

Amam, a section of the 
Kam&r sub-oaste of Dos&dhs in 
Behar. 

Aman, a class of Nepalese 
liquor-sellers found only in the 
Supul subdivision of Bh&gal- 
pur. 


Amar, a class of Nepalese 
oultivatorB found only in 
Supul subdivision of Bhfigalpnr. 

Amard^di, a sub-oaste of 
Bhuinm^lis found in Noakh^ 

Amarndth, an up-oountiy 
religious sect who live on ftlma- 

Amashta, a sub-oaste of Edy* 
astbs in Behar. 


Origin and 
strucluro. 


intomal 

t 


Jlnrit, Anmth, a cultivating oasto of Behar, many of whom 
are employed as personal servants by the higher 
classes of Hindus. This circumstance has led 
to the formation of two sub-castes (pangata) : 
Gharbdn or “householder” and Bahiot or “bearer,” the members 
of which do not intermarry. Gharbdit Arndts, who also siyle them- 
selves Baut, live solely by cultivation, and cannot take service except 
at the risk of exclusion from their pangat ; Bahiot Arndts, who bear 
the significant titles of Ehawas, “ servant,” Ghibihar, “ ghi-eater,” 
and Saghar, or “ vegetable-eater,” regard service as their charac- 
teristic occupation, but many of them work as cultivators without, 
however, thereby qualifying themselves for membership in the more 
respectable sub-caste of Gharbdit. Within the Bahiot class, men 
who serve Edjds are held in special esteem, and an extra bride-price 
is paid fur their daughters. That the Gharbdit sub-caste is the 
more ancient of the two, and represents the original nucleus of the 
entire caste, may be inferred from the fact that it is divided into 
exogamous sections {dih), such as Lorwar, Norhan, Fataiwdr, Forab- 
wdr, and others ; while the Bohiots have no such sections, and regulate 
their marriages by the less archaic system of prohibited degrees. 
Marriage between persons descended in a direct line from the same 
parents is of course forbidden ; and in addition to this the descend- 
ants of the paternal and maternal uncles and aunts, and of the 
maternal grandmother, are barred ordinarily for seven generations, 
and oven beyond that, so long as they reside in the same place and 
the practice of aaoch or mutual ceremonial impurity on the occurrence 
of death is kept up. Those rules are also observed by Gharbtdt 
Amfits, so far as they are not included in the rule of exogamy, which 
with them, os with many other castes, is one-sided in its operation, 
the ^me of the section following the male line. Thwe m no 
definite rule to prevent a man from marrying two sisters, both living, 
but no instance of this is known to have occurred. A man may 
luarry the younger sister of his deceased wife, but not her elder 
sister. It is unusual for Amats to marry outside the distnet in 
which they reside ; and with them, as with other Behar castes, the 
fact of a family having emigrated to Bengal puts a certain slur 
upon its members, and renders it difiloalt for thorn to piocoxe wives 
from their original home. 

Arndts practise both infant and adult-maniage according to 
their means, infant-marriage l»mg deemed the 
more reeq)eotable, and adult-marriages being 


Marria^o. 
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confined to those whose parents cannot afibrd to get them married 
earlier in life. Widows are allowed to marry again. It is con- 
sidered right, if possible, for the widow to marry her late husband’s 
younger brother or younger cousin ; and, in the case of Gharb&its, 
for her to many within the dih or section to which her husband ' 
belonged; but tWe is no positive rule against her marrying an 
outsider, and she incurs no social penalty by doing so. TJuder no 
circumstances can she mary her husband’s elder brother. The ritual 
in use at the marriage of a widow is far less elaborate than at that 
of a spinster. Brahmans are not employed; only the simplest 
mantras are recited ; a small present of cloth, sweetmeats, and cash is 
given to the woman ; and the bridegroom completes the ceremony 
by smearing vermilion {sindur) on her forehead with his left hand. 

Polygamy is permitted, but the conditions a» not strictly 
defined, and, so far as rules go, there is nothing to prevent a pian from 
marrying as many wives as he can maintain. Custom, however, and 
Bie normal standard of living among the caste, combine in practice 
to limit the number of wives to two, and it is unusual for a nian to 
take a second wife \mles8 the first is barren. In cases of proved 
infidelity a man may put away his wife vrith the sanction of the 
panchdyat or coimcil of elders, and may marry again. There 
seems, however, to be no regtdar ceremony appointed for tho purpose 
of divorce, and resort to it is far less frequent than among tho lower 
castes. Many Amats, indeed, deny that they allow divorce in any 
form, and the caste, as a whole, sets a high value on female chastity. 

Tho religious observances of Amats do not differ materially from 
. those in vogue among orthodox Hindus of 

e igion. about the same social standing. Most of them 

belong to the Sakta sect, and worship Kali with the usual sacrifice 
of a he-goat. Maitliil Brahmans are employed as priests, and incur 
no special degradation by serving in this capacity. Among the 
di minorcs so numerous in Behar, the Amiits worship tho five 
goddesses {punch devati), a form of JBhavdni, Avith offerings of betel, 
areca-nut, anca rice boiled in milk with sugar, cakes boiled in ghi, 
plantains, etc. ; Goraiy^ is propitiated with a j)ig ; Sokha with 2nth(i, 
“ a kind of boiled pudding made of sattu or meal ; ” and Baudi with 
unleavened bread and sweetmeats. No special days are set apart for 
this worship. It is conducted by the members of the liimsehold 
without the intervention of Brahmans, and the wor6hij)pers eat the 
offerings with the exception of the pig sacrified to Goraiyfi, which is 
carefully buried. Bahiot Amats have also a special ancosfrol deity 
of their own, called Pheku Earn, to whom kids, goats, sweetmeats, 
and betel-nut are offered, and afterwards distributed among the 
members of the sub-caste who happen to bo present. 

The dea^ are burned in the ordinary Hindu fashion, the ashes 
_. being thrown into the Qtinges or into any 

° ' sacred river that may happen to bo handy. In 

the" case of persons who die at a distance from a river, this duty is 
usually neglected, and the ashes are collected under a small .platform 
{ehahutra), upon which a <M&i-tree is planted. Infants under eight 
months are buried. Srdddh is performed according to the standard 
ntnal on the fourteenth day after death. Ancestors are propitiated in 
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the first half of Asm (Sevtember-Ootober) bj oimugs of crater 
poured from the palms of the hands. 

The social standing of Amits is much the same as that of 
Kurmis, Koiris, and Godlds, and they bdong 
gtatiu and occu- ^ group of castes from whom*a Brahman 
can take water. This indeed is a matter of 
necessity for a caste l»gely employed in personal service. They 
will eat sweetmeats with, and take water from, members of the 
acharmt group of castes and of the higher castes. Cooked food 
they will eat only with men of their own caste, and some Amats 
are so particular that they will eat only with members of their own 
sub-caste. Formerly they would smoke with members of the acharanx 
group, but of late years they have become more strict, and the 
question is governed by the rule applicable in the matter of cooked 
food. They indulge in all kinds of clean animal food, such as goats, 
both male and female, deer, hares, pigeons, wild fowl, and fish, with 
the exception of some scaleless varieties, which are supposed to bear 
a resemblance to snakes ; but some of them abstain wholly from meat 
and fish, and are held in special respect for this abstinence. Spirituous 
liquors are not forbidden. Some Amats say that they have no 
objection to eating the leavings of Brahmans, while others resent 
the suggestion, llhe point is an obscure one, on which accurate 
informauon is not readily to he had ; but it seems likely that Bahiot 
Amtits, serving high-class Brahmans, would in practice oat what was 
left of their master’s food, while Gharhdit Araats would of course 
not bo exposed to this temptation, and would therefore deny the 
possibility of such a thing taking idaee. In Purneah cultivating Amats 
take credit to thonisolvos for not ploughing with cows — a practice 
common in some parts of that district. Their status as agriculturists 
apiicais to vary somewhat in ditferent districts, but the bulk of the 
caste appear to ho fairly prosperous rayats, usually possessed of 
occupancy rights ; some have sunk to the position of landless day- 
labourers, rcceiviiig wages in kind, while a very few have risen to 
be tenure-holders aud proprietors of small estates. 

The following table shows the distribution of Amats in 1872 
and 1881 


District. 

1872. 

i 

18S1. 

District. 

1872. 

1881. 

Datna ... 

Tirhui— 



Mozuil'wpiir !!! 

SniUM ... 

<Jlmmpnran !!! ] 

Moiighyr 

61 

1 31,014 
120 
241 

... i 

f 20,087 i| 
1 2,315 j 

214 ; 
27 

! 

DMgalpur 

SiinlAl PiirKanas 

llnhusoro 

Tributary St 

Dinajjmr 

Kiijshahyc 


6,419 

12 

271 

1,203 

2 


AmAtia, a xml or sept of the 
Suryahansi sub-tribe of lidjputs 
in Behar. 

. AmAut, a title of Khanddits 
m Chota Nagpur. 


AmAyat, a title of SudhAs in 
Orissa. 

AnnbahlAi a section of the 
Karan sub-oaste of K&yasths in 
Bebar. 

6 2 
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Ambari&, a section of Bibhans 
in Bdiar. 

Amhattha, a synonym for 
Baidya in Bengal. In Mam (z. 
13, 47) the Ambastb^s are 
described as the offspring of a 
Brahman by a Taisya girl, and 
are said to follow the practice 
of medicine. 

Ambras, a fruit, a totemistio 
sept of Mondas in Ghota Nagpur. 

Ambuli, a gain of the K4syapa 
gotra of Edrhi Brahmans in 
Bengal, 

Ameth 2, a sub-caste of Edsto- 
gis in Behar. 

Amghdt, a section of Bhoj- 
purid Halwais in Behar. 

Ami, a until or section of the 
Chhamulia-Madhesia sub-caste of 
Halwdis and of the Biydhut and 
Khariddhd Kalwdrs in Behar. 

Amindpur, a section of Bdis 
Sonars in Behar. 

Amol, a section of tho Xa- 
m&r sub-caste of Dosadhs in 
Behar. 

Ampur, a mvl or section of the 
Eanaujia sub-caste of Sonars in 
Behar. 

Amraut, a section of Awadbia 
Hajdms in Behar. 

Amri, a totemistio sept of 
Oraons, who are prohibited from 
drinking rice gruel. 

Amrot, a section of the Mag- 
hayd sub-ojiste of Eoiris in 
Behar. 

Amu, a sept of Ohakmds in the 
Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

Andbriicaksha, a section of 
Brahmans. 


Anddi, a section of Jugis in 
Bengal. 

Anaet, a sept of Bairdgis in 
Ohota Nagpur. 

Anal, a section of Bhdts. 

Ananta, a section of the' Sarak 
caste in Ghota Nagpur. 

Anar, a mul or section of the 
Ghhamulia-Madhesid sub-caste of 
Halwais in Behar. 

Anarai, Anraya, a section of 
Babhans in Behar. ' 

Anarpuri, Anwarpuri, a sub- 
caste of Xdmdrs, Ndpits, and Telis 
in the 24-Farganas. 

Anchit, tiger, a totemistio sept 
of Bairagis in Ghota Nagpur. 

Andarie-Nehra, a mil ^ of 
the Sandil section of Haithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Andarie-Lagunid, a mul of the 
Sdndil section of Maithil Brdh- 
mans in Behar. 

Andarie-Pirdpur, a mulol the 
Sdndil section of Maithil Brdh- 
mans in Behar. 

Andhachdbdr, a section of 
Kurmis in Ghota Nagpur and 
Orissa. 

Andhachipd panaria, a sec- 
tion of Kitrmis in Ghota Nag- 
pur and Orissa. 

Andhigot, a totemistio section 
of Nunias in Behar. 

Andhra, see Tailangi. 

Andrish, a rope of untanned 
liido with which the yoke is 
fastened to the plough, a totem- 
istio section of Suuris in the 
Santdl l*arganas and Man- 
bhiun. 
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Angaridi a sub-oaste of Lo- 
hiis in Chota Nagpur; charcoal* 
buruers, a sub-sept of the Tudu 
sept of Santals and a sept of Hos. 

Angbohang, kine of the iQr 
wood, a sept of the Ahtharai 
sub-tribe of Limbus. 

Angbll, the forest-dweller, a 
sub-sept of the Thekim sept of 
Limbus in Darjiling. 

Angdenba, lord of the forest, 
a sept 0 ]^ the Panthar sub-tribe 
of limbus in Daijiliug. 

Angira, a ffofm or section of 
the Baidya caste in Bengal. 

Angirasa, a ffo/ra or section 
of Brahmans professing to be 
descended from the Vedic Rishi 
or sage Angira; a Brahmanical 
section of Nhatris. 

Angl^h, a sept of Limbus in 
Darjiling. 

Angrok^or Angwir, a sub- 
caste of Eajwdrs. 

Angwdr, a section of Turi or 
Dakhind Doms in Bohar, who 
perform their domestic worship 
inside the angan or court-yard 
of their houses. 


Ankur, a title of Dakshin- 
Rdrhi and Bangaja Kayasths. 

Ankuri, a section of the 
wtmulia Maghayd sub-caste of 
Aandus in Behar. 

Ankuri4, a sub -caste of Doms 
in Bengal who are basket-makers. 

• ® sept of Limbus 

in Darjiling. 

Anm4r, a section of theBangal 
Bub-caste of Baniyas in Behar. 


Anok4nwSr, a mul dr section 
of the Chhamulia-Madhesid sub- 
caste of Halwsis in Behar. 

Anraiw^r-Anrai, a tml of the 
Bdtsa section of Maithil Brali« 
mans in Behar. 

Anraiwdr-Usrauli, a mvl of 
the Bdtsa section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Anraiwir-Jhaud, a mul of the 
Bdtsa section of Maithil Brah- 
mans in Behar. 

Anraiw^r-Baingni, a mul of 
the Bdtsa section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Anri I, a section of Sondrs in 
Behar. 

Anrrihi, a mul or section of 
I the Majraut sub-caste of Godlas 
I in Behar. 

Anru^ a mul or section of 
tho Ghhomulid-Madhesid suh- 
oaste of llalwdis in Behar. 

Antahri^, a section of Bhdts. 

Antciiya, a vwl or section of 
Sonars in Behar. 


a gdin of the 
babam gotra of the Uttaiw 
^rendra Brahmans in Bengal. 


Antarvedi or Kanaujil, one 
of tho three main divisions of 
Kanaujid Brahmans found in 
Behar. They are said to have 
come from the country between 
the Ganges and Jamna. 

AnulomaJ (from am, ‘accord- 
ing to,’ loma, ‘the^hoir of the 
body,’ andya, ‘bom, ’—born with 
the hair or groin, i.e., in due 
order) , the offspring of two persona 
of different classes, of whom.the 
father is of the superior caste in 
social standing, as of a Brahman 
father and Kmatriya mother. If 
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the woman be of the Brahman Anw&r, a section of B^hbans 
and the man of the Eshatriya in Behar. 
caste, the order is inverted, and 

the progeny is termed Pratilomaj, Anyapurba, a woman who has 
born against the hair. been previotisly married. 

Aoghar, a sect of Saiva ascetics founded in Ghizerat by a 
Dasnami mendicant, named Brahmagiri, through the favour of 
GorakhnAth, a religious reformer, who flourished early in the fifteenth 
century, and is now recognised in the Himalayan districts as au 
incarnation of Siva and the special protector of the Gorkhalis. 
They have not the custom of making proselytes. On the deatli 
of a chief of the math, one of the mendicants is promoted to his place 
with certain ceremonies. It is said that Gorakhnath invested 
Brahmagiri with his ear-ring and certain other symbols, which 
the latter afterwards distributed among five mendicants, each of 
whom formed a separate group of the sect— Gudar, Sukhar, Eukhar, 
Bhukhar, and Kukar. Members of the first three groups dress them- 
selves in a long yellow overcoat. Tlie Gudar wear a ring in one car, 
end in the other a flat copper plate with the footprint of Aoghar 
or Gorakhndth. The Sukhar and Eukhar wear rings of co[>per or 
pewter on both the ears. These ornaments are said to he a sort of 
masonic signs, by means of which the members of each group 
may recognise each other. Ascetics belonging to the Bhukhar and 
Kukar divisions are rarely met with in Bengal. Tho main distinc- 
tion between them and the first three grou])8 lies in that they do not 
bum incense in their alms-pot, while tho others do. The Kukar 
group collect alms with a new earthen- pot, called haU handi, in 
which they also cook their food. Mention is made of a sixth group, 
called Ukhar, concerning whom no precise information is available. 
Some say, indeed, that the name is merely a title of those members 
of the first three groups who are given to indulgence in flesh and 
strong drink. 


Apa, a title of Bongaja KAy- 
a.sths. 

Apharid, a section of the Ahir 
or GoAla caste in the North- 
Western Provinces. 

Ar, a sept of the Chandrabansi 
division of EAjputs in Behar. 

Arad-farosh, a flour- vendor. 

Araich, a section of BAbhans 
in Behar. 

Ardishwdid, a t^er who 
makes and sells takhts, fdzids, 
toys, artificial flowers, firaits, and 
festal decorations, such as paper 
or talc lanterns, and horses and 
other %ures of paper ptdp. 


Ardit, ’ a kul or section of 
Bubhans in Behar. 

Ardiyd, Ared, Arre, a sub-caste 
of Telis in Behar, who claim to 
intermarry with the Maghaya 
Buh-casto. The latter, however, 
do not admit the claim. 

Arajpuria, a section of Mag- 
haya Dhobis in Behar. 

Arak-kash, a distiller of ex- 
tracts and essences of flowers, etc., 
which are used as beverages and 
as medicinal draughts. 

Ardp, a section of the SAt- 
mnlid Magbayd sub-caste of 
Kdndus in Behar. 
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Ar&pe« a‘[title of B^bhans in 
Bebor. 

Arash, a title of Eoiborttas 
in Bengal. 

Arath, a gain or sub-section of 
Saptasati Brahmans in Bengal. 

Archn4ni, a ihar of the Atr4i 
goiva of Nepdli Brahmans. 

Arddha lakhid, a section of 
the Banodhia and Jaiswar Kal- 
wars in Behar. 

Ardhauti, a sub-oasto of Kum- 
hilrs in Behar. 

Ardi (fish), a totomistic section 
of Bagdis in Bengal. 

Ared, a sub-ea&to of Garcris in 
Behar. 

Area, fish, a totomistic sept of 
Mundas in Chota Nag^jur. 

Arewdr, a hd or section of 
Babhans in Behar. 

Argarid, a section of the 
Gliosiu sub-caste of Goalds in 
Behar. 

Arghaunle, a thar or sept of 
Mangors in liarjiling. 

Arh4, a title of Khandaits in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Arh4i-ghar, a hypergamous 
grou]) of the Charjdli sub-caste 
of Khatris in Bengal. 

Arhatiyd, a broker or middle 
man, especially one who has a 
shop, sometimes with consider- 
able storage accommodation, in 
a ganj or emporium for the sale 
of grain, lienee, more generally, 
a business agent or ooirespoud- 
ent. 

Ari, a sub-caste of Sutradhars 
in Western Bengal, 


Ari, a title of Edmdrs and 
a section of Kdyasths in Bengal. 

AriSr, a sub-caste of Bais 
Baniyas in Behar. 

Ariydr, a sub-caste of Sunris 
in Mdubhum. 

Arjel, a thar of the Atrdi gotra 
of Nepali Brahmans. 

i Arkasiya, a sawyer, a title 
usually applied to the Maghayd 
sub-caste of Barhis in Behar. 

Arkdti, (i) a pilot; (ii) an 
unUceused piuTcyor of labourers 
for the tea distiicts, who collects 
emigrants in small batches within 
their native districts and makes 
them over for the purpose of 
transport to recruiters licensed 
under the Inland Emigration 
Act or fomally authorised by 
their employers to collect free 
emigrants. 

Arna, a sect of Dasndmi San- 
uyiisis. 

Arnab, a title of Dakshin- 
Rarhi and Bangaja Kayaslhs. 

Am wait, a section of Babhans 
in Behar. 

Arrai or Ardkash, ari, a saw, 
a title of ChaudalsorNamasudras 
who are sawyers. 

Arridr, a suh-casto of Tha- 
therd or brass-chaser in Behar. 

Arthi, Arthid, a broker, ui 
agent, a salesman, a commercial 
correspondent, one who conducts 
business on commission for a 
principal at a distance ; a banker 
who grants and accepts bills 
on other hankors or correspond- 
ents. 
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Am, ^aait a totemistio sept of i Ashtalai, a aub-oaate of Ki- 
Mmdte a Qtota Nagpur. / mdra in the Santdl Faiganaa. 


Aral, a sept of Mundas in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Aruy&i a aept of the Tun^- 
jainya saVtiibe of Chakmis in 
the Chittagox^ Hill Tracts. 

Aryaj&ti, “ Aryan oaste;” a 
pedantic designation adopted by 
nine persons, probably Brahman 
Pandits, in the 24>Parganas in 
the eensos of 1881. 

As, Ash, a title ofDakshin> 
B&rhi Z^yasths and of Bdruis 
and Mayar&s in Bengal. 

Asan, Asin-Tinti, Aswinu 
Tdnti, the highest sub-oaste of 
weavers in Bengal, who claim to be 
the original stock from which the 
other Bub'Castes have diverged. 
Asm«Tfinti women do not wear 
nose-rings, and this peculiarity 
is regarded as the chief dis- 
tinction of the sub-caste. See 
T4nti. 

Asarhi, a mul or section of 
the Eanaujia sub-oaste of Sonars 
in Behar. 

Asirmilli, Asarmaurd, a 
mul or section of the Chhamuli4< 
Madhetid sub-oaste of SCalwtiis in 
Behar. 

Asesm^hrdm, a section of 
Zanaujiti Lohtas in Behar. 

Ashir, a month — June, a to- 
temistio sept of Mundas in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Ashtagiimi or EdtaM, a 
sub-oaste of T^mbulis in Bengal. 


Asiswdr, a section of the 
Zomdr sub-oaste of Dos4dhs in 
Behar. 

Asmait, a section of the Mag- 
hay£ sub-oaste of Zumhdrs iu 
Behar. 

Asotoar, a sept of Zorwas iu 
Chota Nagpur. 

Asraur, a sect of Dasndmi 
Sannydsis, properly belonging to 
the Ponjdb, but sometimes found 
in Bengal. 

Asrhdf, Asrdph, noblemen, 
persons of rank. In Behar the 
designation is assumod by the 
more respectable classes of both 
Mahomedans and Hindus, and in 
particular by high-caste culti- 
vators, who receive in virtue of 
their sotial status a remission of 
rent, variously known as mdfi, 
chhuti, kamare, redet, tmramti, 
kami, and indm. The word is 
the plural of Ar. sharif, ‘ noble,’ 
but, like many similar forms, is 
used in the Indian vernaculars as 
a singular. 

Asrukoti, a gdin of the Zdsy- 
apa gotra of Bdrendra Brahmans 
in Bengal. 

Assam-Mech, a sub-tribe of 
Meches in Assam. 

Assampd, a m or sept of 
Dejong liioris, the members of 
wMch are of a mixed, low origin. 

Asur-Agarid, a sub-tribe of 
Agarids in Chota Nagptu:. 

Asur-Brijid, a sub-tribe of 
Binjhids in Chota Nagpur. 
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Afforid, Lohrd, a small non-Arym tribe of Lobardt^i 
and the eastern portion of Sargnjd, who lire 
almost entirely by iron smelting. Colonel Dalton 
geems inolinod to connect them with the Asuras, who, according to 
Ifnnda tradition, were destroyed by Singbonga ; and, judging mm 
the present position of the tribe, it is likely enough that the Asuras 
may be the remnant of a race of earlier settlers who were driven' 
out by the Mundas. Herr Jellinghaus, however, suggests^ that the 
Asura legend may refer to the more civilised mining and temple- 
building people of whom traces are found throughout Chota Nagpur. 
The legend is discussed at length in the article Munda. 

The Asuras have thirteen totomistio sections, which are shown in 
. Appendix I. Two of those— Basridr (the bam- 

Mopiage. Mukrudr (the spider) — occur also among 

the Eurmis. A man may not marry a woman belonging to the 
aarfie section as himself, nor may ho eat, out, or injure the plant 
or n-TiiTnal whose name Us section bears. Marriage is usually adult, 
though a tendency towards the adoption of infant-marriage is 
traceable. Polygamy is permitted, and great license of divorce pre- 
vails. The women of the tribe indeed are notorious for their lax 
morality, and many of them earn their living as Kliclm or dancing- 
girls in the towns and larger villages of Chota Nagpur. 

Little is known about the religion of the Asuras. According 
to Dalton, they worship Singbonga, the supreme 
igion. deity of most Kolarian tribes, but know nothing 
of Marang Bum, though they worship the groat hi^ near them 
under other names. The name Agorii or Angorid appears in 
Uozdribdgh as the appellation of a sub-caste oi the non-Aryan 
Lohars, whose special function is the smelting of iron ore, from 
which rough pig-iron is manufactured by members of the Lohondia 
sub-caste. 

The following table gives the number and distribution of Asuras 
in 1872 and 1881 


DjSTBlCT. 

1872. 

1881. 

Disteict. 

1872. 

188U 

Sautftl Parmuias 

Huz6,nbAffh 

LohardaK& 

81 

mi 

688 

173 

67 

SinAbhum ... 

MAnblinm 

Tributary States 

61 

1,678 

1 

223 

1.2M 


Asur Lohara, a sept of Mun- 
das in Chota Nagpur. 

Aswarid, a section of Bdbhons 
and tiondrs in Behar. 

Aswini, see Asan. 


Atd-farosh, a seller of did or 
wheat flour. 

Ataid, a sept bf Bdjpuis in 
Behar. 

Atai Baidya, a doctor who 
defrauds the ignorant ; a title of 
Baidyas used V outsiders. 


' ZtiUchrift fwr Ethnologic, iv, 237. 
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Atarii a s<‘otion of the Koran 
sab-oaste of KdyoBths in Behor. 

Atashbazi a maker of fire- 
works. 

Atghari&i a group of Phulkutd 
Mdlis in Bengal. 

Ath^rachurd, a group of tho 
B&rendra Sunris in Tipporah. 

Ath&rih Panth, a suh-tribe 
of Mongars in Doijiling. 

Atharbi an eponymous section 
of Babhans. 

Atharva, a low group of 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Athisi, a sub-caste of Dhobds 
in Central Bengal. 


Ath-pahari, one who is al- 
ways on duty (an eight-watoh 
man), applied specially to a ser- 
vant employed to collect rents; 
or, in Bengal, to one who is set 
to watch the crop and acts as a 
messenger for the rest of tho 
villagers. 

Athral, Athrol, a sejtt of 
Bdjputs, a section of Babhans 
in Behar. 

AthwSrd, At/iri/dra, a money- 
lender wno advances nfoney on 
condition that the borrower shall 
pay by weekly instalments a 
larger sum than he receives ; a 
cultivator who, for the use of 
agricultural imi>lements on his 
own account for eight days, works 
tho rest of tho month for the 
benefit of tho lender. 


Atit, Atifh, from Sansk. aiit, one who bas passed away from 
worldly interests, or from ((fitfiif a guest, a temporary dweller upon 
earth, a title of roligious mendicants, practically synonymous with 
Sannyast, q.v. The term is applied to both Vaishnavas and 
Saivas, and does not appear to be capable of very precise definition. 
As used in Bohar, it includes two classes of persons— Sannyasi 
Atits, who adopt a purely ascetic and colebato life, and transmit 
their property to their pupils {cheldf) by a sort of spiritual succes- 
sion, and Gharbciri Atits, whose manner of life is that of ordiuaiy 
householders. The latter group, indeed, whatever may have been 
its original mode of formation, whether by descent from Sannyasi 
Atits, who broke their vows and married, or otherwise, does not 
now diSer materially from any ordinary occupational caste. The 
term is also colloquially applied to a person going on a journey 
who puts up on the way either at a shop or house of some resident, 
whose guest he becomes. Sannydsi Atits are divided into four 
classes bearing different titles; — (1) Bharat i, from Bhdrat .or 
Hardw&r, (2) Girl, (3) Puri, and (4) Arun. They are distin- 
guished by wearing a head gear of an ochre colour dyed in gent 
(red ochre), and a necklace of rudrdhJia, called kanthi. They 
nWam from onimol food and wine, and wander about from one 
eheld or disciple to another, teaching mantras. The Gharbari Atits 
do not ".dmit outsiders into their groups, follow the Ilindu law of 
and perform the sruddh. They are sometimes culti- 
vators, hol^g from zemindars rent-free jugirs, many of which were 
not improbably granted to their ancestors on the ground of their 
being Sannyisis. 
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Atpdr^ a sub*oaste of Kot&ls 
in Western Bengal. 

Atrabi a territorial section of 
Babhans in Bebar. . 

Atpdi, Atri, a gotra or section 
of Nopdli Brahmans. 

Atreya, a gotra or section 
of liralimans ; of the Srotriya 
Bub-c-aste of Utkal Brahmans ; of 
Baidyas and Kuyasths in Bengal ; 
and of iuirans in Orissa. 

Attdr, a maker of perfumes 
and essences. 

Attri-rishi, a section of Tantis 
ill Bengal 

A'tul-rishi, a section of Chusa- 
dhobas in Bengal. 

Atur^, a section of Doms in 
Western Bengal, who officiate as 
the la-iests of the caste. 

Atur-Sannyfisi, a sect of re- 
ligions mendicants, joined by 
liersons wlio suppose tlicmsolves 
to bo at the point of death. It 
is said to have been popularised 
by Tulsi l)as, a Daksbinatya 
Brahman, who accepted tlie 
imiitm of the sect wlien he was 
seriously ill, and afterwards re- 
covering became a conspicuous 
adherent of the Vedanta school 
of philosophy at Benares. Per- 
sons who enter the sect in ertiv^ 
oils and afterwaids get well must 
remaiu Sannyasis for the rest of 
their lives. 

Aturthi, agdin of the Bharad- 
gotra of Bdrendra Brah- 
mans in Bengal. 


Auigh Baid, a section of BAb- 
bans in Behar. 

Aujana, a sept of Chiks in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Aunria, a mul or section of 
tho Miijraut sub-caste of GtoAlas 
in Behar. 

Aura, fruit, a totemistic sept 
of Muudas in Chota Nagpur. 

Austhl, a title of Kanaujia 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Aut-Asram, a sub-caste of 
Gandhttbaniks in Bensral. 

Awadhidr, n. pur or section of 
Stlkadwij)! UraLmans in Behar. 

Awadhid, Ayodhia, or Af/o- 
d/t(db((-sid, literally tliose who live 
in Avodliya or Oudh — raeml)erB 
of (liffiTt'iit sub-oastes, who trace 
their oripiu from Ayoilhya, Also 
a snb-caste of Nuniyas in Behar, 
who practise infant-marriage and 
observe a curious custom, called 
dmmn shddi, which requires that 
tho bride and bridegroom shall bo 
held oft tho ground during the 
marriage ceremony. A sub-caste 
of Bchlars, Binds, Dhobis, Ha- 
jams, Kalwars, Kumhars,KunnU 
and Sonars in Behar. Sonars of 
this 8ub-cas(e affect a high 
standard of orthodoxy, and do not 
permit widow^s to marry again. 
Ayodhia Kurmis affect superiority 
over the other members of the 
caste, and do not permit widows 
to marry again. ^ 

Azghalla, a totemistic sept of 
Ghaniars and Dorns in Chota 
Nagpur, 
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Baba» rice, a totemistio sept 
of Mimdas in Ghota Nagpur. 

B&biji, a Bynonym. for Brahman 
and of members of religious sects 
affecting to practise asceticism. 

Babangd, a sept of Hos in 
Singbhum. 


Babbalid, a hanger-on about 
courts of law, ready to give false 
testimony or to bring false or 
malicious charges against a person 
for hire. 

B^bhdniame Katma, a mul of 
the Bdtsya section of Maitlul 
Brahmans in Behar. 


l^libhAn, Bhuinhdr, Zaminddr Bm/iman, Oir/mth Brahman, 
PacMimd Brahman, Magahaya Brahman, Ajagyak Brahman, Ztminddr, 
Chaudhriji, a large and influential caste which counts among its 
members' some of the chief landholders of Behar. Regarding the 
origin of the Bdbhans, a variety of traditions are current. One story 
represents them as the descendants of the Brahman nilers whom 
Parasu Rom set up in the place of the Xshatriyas slain by him, and 
who in course of time abandoned their Brahmanicol duties and took to 
the profession of landholding. Another tolls how a certain king of 
Ayodhya, being childless, sought to remove 
reproach by the sacrifice of a Brahman, 
and bought for this purpose the second son of 
the Rishi Jamadagni, the father of Parasu Ram. By the interven- 
tion of TiswAmitra, the maternal uncle of the victim, the Rajd was 
enabled to get a child without bloodshed; but the young Brahman 
was held to have been degraded by the sale, and was called upon to 
settle down on the land and become the forefather of the Babhan 
caste.' A third legend, perhaps the best known of all, traces the 
B&bhans back to a saorifico offered by Jorasandha, King of Magadha, 
at which a very large number of Brahmans, some say a lakh and a 
quarter, were required to be present. Jorasandha’s Dewan, a 
Kdyasth of the Amasht or Karan sub-caste, did his best to meet the 
denmd, but was driven to eke out the local supply by distributing 
sacred threads among members of the lower castes and palming 
them off on the king as genuine Brahmans. Jardsandha’s suspicions 
being roused by the odd appearance of some of the guests, the 
Bewan was compelled to guarantee their respectability by eating the 
food which they h^ cooked ; while the Brahmans thus manufactured, 
failing to gain admission into their supposed caste, had to set up a 
caste of their own, the name of which (Babhon or Bdhman) is popu- 
larly supposed to mean a sham Brahman ; “just as in some districts 
an infermr Rdjput is o^ed a Itaut, the corruption of the name 
betokening the oorraption of the caste.” 

^e last theory is at once refuted by the appearance and 
demeanour of the caste. “They are,” says 
promoted Non- Beames, “ a fine manly race, with the deli- 
cate Aryan type of feature in full perfection.” 

1 The legend referred to is that of Stuiah Bephas, told in the Aiiareya lirahmafia and 
a i^htly different form in the Ramaymc^ 
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type, I inay^ add, is magularly unifom and persdatent among 
the BdWiene, which would not bo the case if they wore desoended 
from a crowd of low-oaste men promoted by the exigendes of a 
particular occasion ; for brevet rank thus aci^uired would in no case 
oarry with it the right of intermarriage with pure Brahmans or 
llajputs, and the artiflciaUy-formed grOup, being compelled to marry 
within its own limits, would necessarily perpetuate the low-caste type 
of features and complexion. As a matter of fact, this is what 
happens with the sham Rajputs whom we find in most of the outlying 
districts of BongaL They marry among themselves, never among 
the true Rajputs, and their features reproduce those of the parti- 
cular aboriginal tribe from which they may happen to have sprung. 

If, then, the hypothesis of a low-caste origin breaks down, there 
remains the question — ArethoBabhans Brahmans who have somehow 
been deg^ayRd and dropped out of tho ranks of their original caste ? 
lliere seemsto bo no primd facie improbability in this theory. Within 
tho Brahman caste itself wo find plenty of instances of inferior sub- 
castes being formed owing to the adoption of practices deemed 
inconsistent with tho dignity of a Brahman. Tho Agradani, Achirji, 
and Varna Brahmans are eases in i)oint. There is no reason there- 
fore in tho nature of tho caste system why the Bdbhans should not 
bo Brahmans who, having lost status for some reason now forgotten, 
broke off entirely from the parent caste instead of accepting tho 
position of an inferior sub-caste. The suggestion that they were 
degraded by taking to agriculture must of course bo put aside, for, 
as Mr. Beames has pointed out, “there are many thousands of 
Brahmans in tho same part of the country who are engaged in 
ngricultmal ])ursuits, but without losing caste, such as Tiwaris, 
Upadhyas, Ojhas or Jhas, and others.” 

An examination of the sections or exogamous groups into which 
the Babhans aro divided appears, however, to 
tell strongly against the hypothesis that they 
are degraded Brahmans. These groups are 
usually tho oldest and most durable element in tho internal organi- 
zation of a caste or tribe, and may therefore bo expected to offer 
the clearest indications as to its origin. Now we find among the 
Babhans section-names of two distinct types, — tho one temtoriai, 
referring either to some very early settlement of the section, or to tho 
birthplace of its foxmder, and tho other eponymom, tho eponym 
being in most cases a Vodic rishi or inspired saint. Tho names of the 
former class correspond to or closely rosomblo those current among 
Rajputs; tho names of tho latter aro those of tho standard Brahman- 
ical gotras. Lists of both are given in Appendix I, «.t). tilibliatt. 
Where the matrimonial prohibitions based on these two masses of 
Bootions conflict, os must obviously often happen where every member 
of the caste necessarily belongs to both sots, the authority of the 
tetritorial class overrides that of tho eponymous or Brohmanioal 
class. Suppose, for instance, that a man of &e Karanoh territorial 
Bi'ction and of tho Saudilyn eponymous section wishes to marry a 
Woman of the Sakarwar territorial section, tho fact that she also 
belongs to the Sandilya eponymous section wiU not operate as a bar 
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to the mamage. Whatever may he the thMiy d! the pnrohits of th 
caste, the Brahmanioal ffofra is disregarded in practice, and donhtfii 
oases are decided in accordance vdth the mu/ or territorial section t( 
which the parties belong. This circumstance ^ems to indicate thai 
the territorial sections are the older of the two, and are probably th« 
original sections of the caste ; while the eponymous sections hav( 
been borrowed from the Brahmans in comparatively recent times 
It would follow that the Babhans are an offshoot, not from th( 
Brahmans, but from the Eajputs. If B&bhans had originally beer 
Brahmans, they would at the time of their separation from th( 
parent caste have been already fitted up with a complete set of Brah 
manioal gotras, and it is difficult to imagine any reason which could 
have induced them to borrow a strange and much more elaborate sel 
of sections from a tribe of inferior status, and to relegate their own 
sections to an entirely subordinate position. TerritoriiiA’ sections, 
moreover, do not lend themselves to the process of borrowing. Thej 
are as a rule exceedingly numerous ; the meanings of their names are 
obscure and difficult to trace ; and, with the exception of a few names 
borne by famous llajput clans, they are wanting in the note of social 
distinction. The Brahmanicalyo^rffs, on the other hand, form a clearly- 
defined and not inconveniently-numerous group to which well-known 
and honourable traditions attach ; they can be borrowed cn masee with- 
out any particular trouble ; and the influence of Brahman pitro/iittt is 
sufficient to diffuse them throughout any caste which affects a high 
standard of ceremonial purity and wishes to rise in the social scale. 
Numerous examples of the process of borrowing the Brahmanioal 
eponymous gotras can be foimd among most of the lower castes at the 
present day : I know of no instance of a caste adopting sections of 
another type. To take a familiar illustration : it is as unlikely that 
a rising caste would borrow territorial sections when the Braluuanical 
gotras were to be had for the asking, as it is that an English manu- 
facturer who has got on in the world and is about to change his name 
would select Billing, AVace, or one of the earlier English ]>atronymics 
instead of some more high-sounding name which may have come in 
with the Conquest. Kasyapa, Sandilya, and tlio other Brahmanioal 
section names do for the rising castes of Bengal what Vavasour, 
Bracy, and Montresor are supposed to do for the wealthy parvenu in 
England. 

It should be added here that alongside of the clearly territorial 
section names we find a few names of another type, such as 
Bdghauchhia, Belauria, Kastuar, which are said to have reference to 
the tiger, the bel tree {fcgk marmelos), and the kas grass, and Harariu, 
Kodaria,Bhusbarat, Domkatar (foundling, spade-wielder, husk-picker, 
Dorn’s knife), which seem to be nicknames of the same kind as we 
meet among some of the Himalayan tribes. In the absence of 
evidence that the members of the first three sections regard with 
veneration the animal and plants whose names they bear, we are 
hardly justified in pronouncing the names to be survivals from the 
totemistio stage. Some suggestion of inferiority does, however, seem 
to attach to the last four sections, this point is more fully discussed 
below. For the purpose of controlling connubial arrangements, both of 
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these classes seem to possess the same Tolue as the territorial section, 
BO that the argument stated above is not affected. 

The considerations set forth above appear to mo to render it 
highly probable that the Bdbhans are a branch 
ivob^iy a branch of It must, however, be admitted 

* ** ^ that evidence in favour of a Brahmanioal 

origin is not wanting. Mr. Sherring lays stress on the fact 
that ti>o Bhuinhdrs of Benares “ call themselves Brahmans ; have 
the gofraH, titles, and family names of Brahmans, and practise 
for the most port the usages of Brahmans.” In Bebnr, though 
the claim to be Brahmans is not invariably put forward, Brah- 
manical titles, such os Misr, Piiuro, and Tewari, are used along 
with tbo Rajput titles of Singh, liui, and Thakur. In Sbababad 
and in parts of tbo North-Western Provinces Hiembcrs of other 
castes accord to a Babban tlio salutation pramm ordinarily reserved 
for Brahmans; while the Bubhan resjionds with tlie benediction 
(mrbad. Rmihor soutli, liowever, this practice is unknown ; and in 
Patna a Ihlbhan would give the fii-st greeting to a Kayasth, thereby 
im])licitly recogni&iug the superior status of that caste in the social 
system. 

Like the Rajputs, the Bahhans exclude tho section of both 
father and mother, or, in other words, forbid 
Janu-ro: oxog.-uny. ^ marry a woman who belongs to the 

same section as ho himself or his luothcr. The operation of this rule 
is further extended by tho mauuer in which it is applied. Account 
is taken, not merely of tho section to wliich tho proposed bride 
herself belongs her fatber’.s section), but also of her mother’s 
section ; so that the mamage will be barred if tbo bride’s mother 
belonged to the same section as the biidogroom’s mother, though 
of eoiu'so neitlier bride nor bridegroom can bo members of that 
section. In respect of ])rohibited degrees, tliey follow tbo rules 
current among tho Kayasths and explained in the article on that 
caste. 

Among tho Babhaus of Behar, as among tho Rajputs, no endog- 
Emionni' amous divisions exist, and tJiey also intor- 
marry on terms of equality with the Bahhans 
of tho Noith-Westorn Provinces. Some sections, however, are 
reckoned interior to tho rest, notably the llararia, Kodaria, and 
Bhushardt mentioned above, regarding whom there is a saying in 
Behar — 

“ llordrid, Kodaria, Bhushnrat mare, to Tirhut ka pap hare.” 

In the north of Manhhum tho Eiimpai and Domkatdr sections ard 
ui pell low repute that memhoi’s of the other sectious.will not give 
their daughters in marriage to lidrapai or Domkatdr men, although 
they have no objection to taking wives from those sections them* 
^Ives. Consequently in that part of tho country Rdmpai and 
l^'Uikntdr Bdblians can only get wives from each other, though 
tlicir women can obtain husbands from all sections except their 
own. If the restrictions were carried a step further, and Bdbhans 
to other sootious interdicted from taking Rdmpai and 
women to wife, those sootions would be wholly cut off 


belonging 

■^omkatir 
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from the Jua eonnubii, aad would in fact, if not in name, liave 
harden^ into a sub-oaste. I have no evidenoe to diow tiiat this is 
at all likely to ^e place— the Manbhum practice indeod appears to 
be quite^ esoeptional — ^but the point deserves notice as tending to 
throw light on the obscure problem of the formation of suV 
castes. 

All Bibhans who can afford to do so many their daughters as 
. . infants, the bride’s age being often no more 

ge a mamaga. years. The samo rule holds 

good for boys, only they ore married comparatively later in life, and 
a son unmarried at the age of puberty does not bring the same 
sort of reproach on the family as a daughter is supposed to do. 
Instancos, however, are not wanting where for speoiid reasons the 
daughters of wealthy families have been married after they, were 
grown up, as was the cose with the late Mahorani of Tikgip ; and it 
seems to be clear that even the most orthodox memberb 'of tho caste 
do not take the extreme sacerdotal view of the necessity of infant' 
marriage. Ordinarily a price is paid for a bridegroom, but the 
purchase of brides is by no means uncommon. A man may many 
two sisters, and the number of wives he may have is subject to no 
limit except his ability to maintain them. Some say, however, that 
a second wife is only permissible if the first proves barren, is con- 
victed of unchastity, or suffers from an incurable disease. Whatever 
may be the rule on the subject, it is rare to find a man with more 
t han two wives. Widows are not allowed to marry agaiu. Divorce 
is unknown : a faithless wife is simply turned out of tho caste and 
left to shift for herself by becoming a prostitute, turning Mahomodan, 
or joining some of tho loss reputable religious sects. 

The marriage ceremony of the Babhans does not appear to 
differ materially from the standard type of a 
Mamage ceremony, marriage, which has been very fully 

described by Mr. Grierson at page 302 of liehar Peasant Life. It 
should perhaps bo noted that a Babhau marhwa or marriage shed 
had rix poets, not four, and that tho bride is hold throughout the 
ceremony by a woman of the Kahar caste. I may further observe 
whereas according to Hindu law tho oomplotion of the seventh 
step by tho bride renders the marriage final and irrevocable, a 
number of B&bhans in Patna assured mo with much particularity of 
statement that in their opinion sindurddu, or tho smearing of vermilion 
on the parting of the bride’s hair, formed tho binding portion of the 
ceremony — ^not the ciroumombulotion of tho saorifioim fire {bhanmr 
or hedi ghmiaeh), which in Behar takes the place of tho Vedio 
aaptapadi. My informants emphasised their statement by adding 
if the bridegroom were to die after bhdnwar and before aindurdan, 
the 'l^de wohld not be deemed a widow, and would be permitted 
to marry another man. In the article on Kumhdr below, I have 
endeavoured to trace tho origin of aindurdan, and have ventured to 
put forward the theory that it has probably been borrowed from the 
marriage service of tho non-Aryan races. 

Bdbliana bum their dead and perform the srdddb ceremony on 
, . ...... the eleventh day after death in the fashion 

Duswsai 0 e oa . ^ggeribod by Mr. Qriorson {Behar Peimut Life, 
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page 391). Baira^ BibhauB are buried. la cases of extreme 
poverty tne corpse is thrown into a river after the nearest relative 
has touched the mouth with a burning torch. At the ardddh cere- 
mony, as in all other acts of domestic worship for which the services 
of a purohit. Bxe required, Kanauji^ Brahmans officiate without 
thereby incurring any degradation in comparison with the Brahmans 
who serve the higher castes. In some parts of Eastern Behar 
Maithil Brahmans are employed by the BAbhans. These rank below 
Kauaujias, and are Ipokod down upon by the Srotriya Brahmans, 
not because they serve in Babhans’ houses, but because their own 
origin is believed to be of doubtful purity. 

The religion of the Babhan, like that of the ordinary high-caste 
. Hindu, conforms in its details to the ritual of 

e igion. whatever recognised sect he happens to belong 

to. Eeprc'r''ntjatives of all sects are found amongst the caste in much 
the same proportion as in the population at large. Vaishnavism, 
however, is said to have been only recently introduced among them, 
and in North Behar most Babhans are either Saivas or Saktas. No 
social consequences are involved by professing the tenets of any of 
the regular’ sects, and intermarriage between their members goes on 
freely within the limits of the caste. Besides the standard worship 
which a Bablian performs in virtue of belonging to a particular 
sect, all householders offer he-goats and rams to Kali on the 24th or 
25th of Kuar (September-October), sweetmeats, sandal-paste, flowers 
to Sitala on the 24th Chait (March-April), and sugared cakes to 
Hanuman on every Tuesday. On the 1st of Chait these three 
deities are propitiated with pda (wheat-flour and molasses cooked in 
oil), bard (cakes of nrid fried in oil), and kachwanid (round balls 
of rice- flour, sugai’, and butter). These offerings are presented by 
the men of the family without the aid of a Brahman, and are 
afterwards divided among the members of the household. To the 
women is relegated the task of appetising a lower order of gods— 
Bandi Mai, Sokba, and Goraiya — with molasses and pithd, a sort of 
boiled pudding made of saffu or meal. 

Owing probably to the controversy about their origin, the 
Social status Social standing of the Babhans is not altogether 

^ easy to determine precisely, and varies slightly 

in different parts of the urea which they inhabit. In South-Eastern 
Behar they rank immediately below Kayasths, but in Shahabad, 
Saran, and the North-Western Provinces they appear to stand on 
much the same level as Rajputs. The fact that in Patna and Q-ya 
the Amashtha or Karan Kayasths will eat kachchi food which has been 
cooked by a Babhan, while the other sub-castes of Kayasths will not, 
may perhaps be a survival from times when BAbhau^ occupied a 
higher position than they do at the present day. In OhampAran, 
according to Mr. Beames, Babhans are not permitted to drink and 
smoke with Brdhmans, “and only under some restrictions with 
“ Rajputs. Thus, a RSjput may eat rice with them only when it is 
I without condiments ; he may not eat bread, and he may drink water 
only from an eartW vessel, not from a brass hta. Similarly, when 
he eats with them his food must be placed on a dish made of 

c 
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** leavM, And not on the nsuel brass thali. The meaning; of these 
apparently trifling distinctions is that the Rijput, on an emergen^, 
“ may eat hastily prepared food mtb them, but nothing that implies 
“ a long preparation or deliberate intention.” BabhanS themselves 
claim to obsCTve a higher standard of ceremonial purity than 
Rajputs, in that they wiU not touch the handle {parihath or hgna) 
of the plough, and that they use the full upanayan ritual •when 
investing their children with the janeo or sacred thread. In the 
matter of food they profess to take cooked food only with 
Brahmans, and sweetmeats, curds, parched rice, etc. {pakki), from 
Rajputs and the group of castes from whose hands a Brahman can 
take water. As regards the latter class, they are careful to explain 
that, although they will take sweetmeats, &o., as guests in their 
houses, they will not sit down and eat with them. The Bdbhan’s 
own diet is the same as that of all orthodox Hindus, ari'dflike theirs, 
depends in some respects on considerations of sect. Thus Saivas 
and Saktas eat flesh, while Vaishnavas are restricted to vegetable 
food. Spirituous liquors are strictly forbidden, and can only be 
indulged in secretly. 

^e characteristic occupation of the Bfibhan caste, as indeed is 
indicated by the title Bhuinhar, is that of 
ocupa ion. Settled agriculturists ; but they will under no 

droumstances drive the plough with their own hands. Apart from 
this special prohibition, they do not appear to be unreasonably 
fastidious as to how they get their living, and will take service as 
soldiers, constables, durwans, nagdis or Mthidls, cut wood, work as 
coolies, and do anjdhing that is not specifically unclean. Many of 
them trade in grain, but it is considered derogatory to deal in 
miscellaneous articles or to go in for general shop-keeping. Some 
B^bhans hold great estates in Behar and the North-Western 
Provinces, among whom may be mentioned the Maharajas of 
Benares, of Bettiah in Champdran, Tikari in Grya, Ilatwa in 
8&ran, and Tamakhi in Gorakhpur, the Raja of Sheohar, and the 
Rajkumar Babu of Madhobau in Ghamparan. They are found as 
tenure-holders of all grades, and occupancy and non-occupancy 
raiyats, while a very few have sunk to the position of landless day- 
labourers. According to their own account, although ranking m 
ashrdf or high caste cultivators, they enjoy no special privileges in 
respect of rent, and are not particularly sought after as tenants, 
because, in common with Brahmans, Rajputs and Kdyasths, they 
cannot be called upon for forced labour (begdri) or for specific 
services in addition to the money-rent. The fact seems to be that, 
as tiiey will not plough themselves, and therefore must employ 
labourers {kamiyds) for this purpose, they cannot pay so high a 
rent as men who work with their own hands ; while their bold and 
overbearing character, and their tendency to mass themselves in 
“ strong and pugnacious brotherhoods,” render them comparatively 
undesirable tenants in the eyes of an exacting landlord. It is 
said, indeed, that the title Bhuinh&r, a term which B&bhans never 
apply to themselves, has passed into a by-word for shyness and 
cunning. 
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The following statemont shows the aumbor and distributioa of 
Bdbhans as ascertained in the census of 1872 and 1881 
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96 

29,696 

11.648 

3 

18.260 


Babhaniame-Karr^in, a mil 
of tlie Bitsa section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Bchar. 

Bdbhaunchhai a l/iar or sept 
of Khambus in Darjiling. 

Babri, a synonym for Bhar- 
bhimja. 

Bdbu, also called BdbuPaliya, 
a group of the Faliyd sub-caste 
of Kochhs in Northern Ben- 
gal. A title of hajputs in Be- 
har and Chota Nagpur, import- 
ing descent from one of the 
leading families of the locality, 
and not unfrequently carrying 
with it the right to hold land on 
favourable terms by the privileged 
tenure known as bdbudn. Colonel 
Yule gives the following note on j 
the word in his Anglo-Indian 
Glossary : — “ Properly a term of 
respect attached to a name, like 
Master or Mr., and formerly 
applied in some parts of Hindu- 
stan to certain persons of distinc- 
tion. Its application as a term 
of respect is now almost or alto- 
gether confined to Lower Bengal 
(though C. P. Brown states that 
w IS also used in Southern India 
for ‘Sir, Jiy Lord, Tour 
Honour’). In Bengal and else- 


where, among Anglo-Indians, it 
is often used with a slight savour 
of disparagement, as character- 
ising a superfieially-cultivated, 
but too often effeminate, Bengali; 
and from the extensive employ- 
ment of the class, to which the 
term was applied as a title, in 
the capacity of clerks in English 
offices, the word has come often 
to signify ‘a native clerk who 
writes English.’ ” 

Babudn, a title of Gheros in 
Chota Nagpur, probably referring 
to the peculiar landed tenure 
noticed under Babu. 

Babunhathia, a sept of Pins 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Bach a, calf, a sept of Goilis 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Bachds, a section of Goilis in 
the North-Western Provinces. 

Bachberait, a territorial sec- 
tion of the Maghaya sub-caste of 
Barhis in Behar. * 

Bdchgotid, a section of 

Bibhans in Behar. 

Bachgotra, a section of the 
Chaubhan sub-caste of Nnniks 
in Behar. 

c 2 
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Bachh, a j/ofra or section of 
Nepili Brahmans. 

Btichhil, a sept of Eajputs in 
Behar. 

Bachhraidn, a section of the 
Banodhiti and Jaiswar Kalwars. 

Bachhwalitl, a seotion uf 
Goilis in tho North-Western 
Provinoes. 

a sept of the Tuiig- 
jainya sub-tribe of Chakmiis in 
the Chittagong Hill Tiacts. 

B&dcimbasti, a niufor section 
of the Olihamuli^i-Madhesia sub- 
caste of Ilalwais in Behar. 

Bidcimi^, a sub-caste of Kords 
in Western Bengal. 

Badda Kurkutid, a sept of 
Bhumij in Manbhum. 

Badgari a seotion of Ooalas 
in the Noith-Westem Proviu- 
oes. 

Badhariyai sec Bathawa. 

Badhik, a sept of Eajputs in 
Gorakhpur. 

Badhiria, a section of Ghasis 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Bad h wad id, a section of 
Godlas in the North-Western 
Ihrovinces. 

Badisamd, a section of the 
Earan sub-caste of Eayasths in 
Behar. 

Bddid-gar, a wire drawer. 
Tho trade of wire-di awing, or 
Tdr-kash, is followed by Hindus 
of all castes, and sometimes by 
Muhammadans, in a very primi- 
tive manner. Silver wire is Wted 
and merely passed through aper- 
tures in a steel plate, according to 


the Bnoom wanted. In gUding 
silver, China gold leaf wrap- 
ped round the silver is put over 
a charcoal fire and slowly heated. 
When partially fused, it is with- 
drawn and burnished with ‘ Lah- 
san patthar,’ perhaps soapstone, 
after which it is drawn into wire 
and sold to workers in embroidei-ed 
muslin and brocade. The Ihidla- 
gar also manufacture chamki, or 
spangles, and Gokhru-gota, or 
filigree ankle bells. 

Badonid, a sjjcB^ of Bab- 
baus in Behar. 

Badraka or Badri lea, a guidt*, 
a guard, an escoit. 

Badramid, a st-ctiou of Bab- 
haus in BeLar. 

Bddshdhi, a section of llie 
Puilwtir sub-caste of Hosadhs iu 
Behar. 

Bddurid, an enit'r of tho 
filing fo\ (Vnper/ilis 
a title of Dorns, Haris, M<illas, 
aud otlier low yasti's iu 
Behar. 

Badyakar, a musician, a suh- 
caste of Patiiis who jday on 
dniras on eerenionial and fe.sliw‘ 
occasions. I'lic teim is also a 
title denoting the occu])ation ot 
the following castt'S : — Baiti aud 
Miichi, wlio use the dltdk orhig 
drimi; Hari or ICaora, who use 
tho tlhol or small drum. 

Bdergod, u mul or section of 
the Naouudia or Majiuut sub- 
casto of Ooiilds in Boliar. 

Bag, a sept of T’arheyas in 
Chota Nagi>ur. 

Bagdiya, n mul or section of 
Sonars in Bcliar. 

Bdgdl, a cowherd, m. 
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BigHif Bdgdni, a title of 
Ekadas Telia— agriculturists and 
traders. 

Bagdiya, a tlMr or sept of 
Gerunds and of the 13haradwaja 
gofra of NepAli Brahmans. 

Bagandei a sub-caste of Pods 
in Bengal. 


I Bdgauchid, a Beetioa of Bdb~ 
/ bans in Behar. 

Bagchhi, a gain of the S^ndil- 
y&gotra of the Uttar-BArendra 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Bigchi, a title of Btirendra 
Brahmans in Bengal. 


Bagtit, a cultivating, fishing, and menial caste of 
Central and Western Bengal, who appear from their features and 
complexion to he of Dravidian descent, and closely akin to the 
tribes whom, for convenience of description, we may call aboriginal. 
A variety ot ittove or less indelicate legends are current regarding 
the origin of the caste. One story tells how Parvati disguised herself 
as a fisherwoman and made advances to Siva with the object of testing 
liis fidelity to herself. When the god had yielded to the temptation, 
Parvati revealed her identity, and Siva, out of pique at her triumph, 
ordained that the child to bo born from her should be a B%di 
and live by fishing. Another account lay.s the scene of this adventure 
in Kochh Behar, where Siva is represented as living with a number 
of concubines of the Kochh tribe. Parvati was moved by jealousy 
to come in the disguise of a fisherwoman and destroy tho standing 
crops of the Kochhnis, and Siva could only induce her to depart by 
begetting on her a sou and a daughter. These twins were afterwards 
married, and gave birth to llamvir. King of Bishanpur in Bankura, 
from whose four daughters — Santu, Netu, Mantu, and Kshetu — the 
four sub-castes Tentulia, DuUii, Knsmotid, and Matia are descended. 

„ , . . According to a third tradition, the first Bagdi 

r.u 1 ions o ongin. accidentally begotten by Rama on a widow 

maid-servant in attendance on Sita, and, after undergoing some per- 
secution at the hands of his reputed father, was recompensed by the 
promise tliat he and his descendants should be palanquin-bearers, and 
in that capacity should bo trusted to carry females of the highest 
classes. Fn)m Orissa comes the still more grotesque tale how once 
upon a time the gods being assembled in council, a goddess suddenly 
gave birth to three sons, and feeling embarrassed by the situation, hid 
the first under a heap of tamarind {tfutul) pods, the second in an 
i^on pan, and the third under a hermit’s staff (danda). From these 
vicissitudes of their infancy the children got the names of Tentulhi 
®agdi, Lohdr Manjhi, and Dandaclihatra Maujhi. It will, of course, 
be understood that these traditions are quoted here, not for any light 
that they may throw upon the origin of the Bagdis, but as 
contributions to the modern science of folklore. Apart from any 
value they may possess as illustrations of the working of the myth- 
making faculty among primitive folk, I may point out that all of 
them must have grown up after tho Bdgdis had ceased to be a 
compact tribe. Such traditions could only have been invented by 
people who had already in some measure attgrued to Hinduism and 
felt tho want of a mythical pedigree of the orthodox type. The last 
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in particvilat iun^^veB an exoeWani e>xam\i\« ot a in';f\.\i de\\sQd.iQT V\xq 
purpoBe of giving a respectable explanation of the toteniistio name 
Tentuli&. A parallel case will be found among the Kumh&rs of 
Orissa. 


In the district of Bankura, vrhere the original structure of the 


Internal structure. 


caste seems to have been singularly well pre- 
served, we find the Bagdis divided into the 


following sub-castes : — (1) Tentulia, bearing the titles Bagh, Suntra, 
BAi, jEQiAn, Puila ; (2) Kasdikulid, with the titles Maujhi, Mnsalchi, 
Falankhai, Pberkd; (3) Dulid, with titles 8ardar and Dhdra; 
(4) Ujhd or Ojhd; (fl) Machhud, Mechhudi or Mecho; (G) Gull- 
mdnjhi ; (7) Dandamanjhi ; (ts) Kusmetidi Kusmdtid, or Kusputra ; 
(9) Mallametid, Mdtid, or Mdtidl. Within these again are a 
number of exogamous sections, among which may bo mentioned 
Kdibakf the heron ; Ponkrislti, the jungle cock ; SdlfiSf^i or Sahnach, 
the sal fish ; Pdtmhi, the bean ; and Kaahehhap, the tortoise. Tlje 


totem is taboo to the members of the section; that is to say, a 
£dsbak Bdgdi may not kill or eat a heron ; a Pdtrishi, like the 
Pythagoreans according to Lucian, may not touch a bean. 

A Bagdi cannot marry outside the sub-caste, nor inside the 
section to which he belongs. Thus a Tentulia must marry a 
Tentulid, but a man of the Sdlrishi section, to whatever sub-casle 


he may belong, cannot marry a woman of that section. The 
section names go by the male side, and the rule proliibitiug marringe 
within the section requires therefore to be helped out by a separate 
set of rules, which to some extent overlap the rule of exogamy. 
Marriage with any person descended in a direct line from the same 
parents is forbidden as long as any relationship can be traced. To 
simplify the calculation of collateral relationship, the formula 
Paternal uncle, maternal uncle, paternal aunt, maternal aunt — those 
four relationships axe to bo avoided in marriage,” is in use. Ordinarily 
the prohibition extends only to three generations in the descending 
line ; but if bhaiyudi or mutual recognition of relationship is kept up, 
intermarriage is barred for five or, as some say, seven generations. 
In counting generations the person under consideration is included. 

In the more eastern districts the organization of the caste 


seems to be less elaborate, and has clearly been affected by closer 
contact with Hinduism, inducing the adoption of Brahmauioal 
customs. In the 24-ParganaB only five sub-castes are found— 
Tentulid, Kusmetid, Trayodas, Mdnjhi, Noda; while the 
sections are reduced to three— Kasyapa, iiaucho, and Dasya— the 
members of which profess to be descended from Yedio Bishis, and 
have abandoned the totemistic observances which are common further 


west. Tracdb of totemism, however, still survive in the. names of 
Bub-castes. Tentuliis admit that they are called after the tamarind 
tree, and Busmetids that they take their name from the kusd grass, 
but neither show any reverence for the plants in question. The 
t^stem of exo^my has also been developed in the direction of closer 
conformity with the usages of the higher castes. The mother’s 
section ‘is excluded in, addition to the father’s, and marriage with 
Segiindat is prohibited. 
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In Backuta, lian\!h.\xm, and. t\va noxtti oi Oxvaaa^ 'wViaiia tVie 
©xainple oittiG a\iOT\g\na\ xaces is piomnaat^ 
Marriage. Bagdis practifte kotti iniant and adult marriage 

indifferently. In the case of girls who are not married in infancy, 
sexual license before marriage is virtually tolerated, it being under- 
stood that if a girl becomes pregnant she will find some one to 
marry her. Further east, infant-marriage is the rule and adult the 
exception, while the Bagdis of the 24-Parganas, Jessore, and 
Nadiya pretend entire ignorance of the custom of adult- marriage. 
Polygamy is permitted. In theory, a man may marry as many 
wives as he can afford to maintain: practically, however, the 
standard of living of the caste limits him to two. He may also 
marry two sisters at the same time. 

Among a mass of ritual borrowed from the Brahmanical system, 
the marriage ceremony {pihdha or hydh as 
Mamago ceremony. opposed to mifjd) of the Bagdis of Wostem 

Bengal has preserved some interesting usages, which appear to 
belong to a different, and perhaps more primitive, order of symbolism. 
Early on the wedding morning, before the bridegroom stpts in 
procession for the bride’s house, he goes through a mock marriage to 
a mahud tree {Bama laiifolin). He embraces the tree and bedaubs 
it with vermilion ; his right wrist is bound to it with thread, and 
after he is released from the tree this same thread is used to attach 


a hunch of mahud leaves to his wrist. The hamt or procession of 
the bridegroom’s party is usually timed so as to reach the bride’s 
house about sunset. On arrival, the inner courtyard of the house is 
defended by the bride’s friends, and a mimic conflict takes place, 
which ends in the victory of the hardt. Symbolic capture having 
been thus effected, the bridegroom himself is seated with his face 
to the east on a wooden stool {pirn) jflaced under a bower of ml 
leaves, having pots of oil, grain, and turmeric at the four corners, 
and a small pool of water in the centre. AVlieii the bride enters, 
she marches seven times round tlio bower, keeping it always on her 
right hand, and seats herself o{)posite to the bridegroom, the pool of 
water being between the pair. Tlio right hands of the bride, the 
bridegroom, and the bride’s oldest relative are tied, together 
with thread by the officiating Brahman, wdio at tlie same time recites 
sacred texts {mantras) , the pmport of which is that the bride has 
been given by her people to the bridegroom and has been accepted 
by him. The priest then claims his fee, and, after receiving it, unties 
the thread and knots together the scarves worn by the married 
couple. This part of the ceremony is called gotrdntar^ ^the change 
of gotra^ and is supposed to transfer the bride from her own section 
or exogamous group into that of her Inisband. It is» followed bjjr 
sindurddny when the bridegroom takes a small cup of vermilion in bis 
left hand and with his right hand smears the colour on the par^g 
of the bride’s hair. By the Biigdis, as by most of the aboriginal 
tribes of Western Bengal, sindurddn is deemed to be the essential 
and binding portion of the marriage ceremony, and they know 
nothing of the seven steps ” of the Brahmanical r-te. Garlands 
of flowers ore then exchanged by the parties, and the rest of the 
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night is spent in feasting, the married couple leaving for tbo bride* 
groom’s house early next morning. The knotted scarves are not 
untied until the fourth day after the wedding. 

Ail sub-castes, except the Tentulid Bigdis, allow widows to 
Widows marry again by the ceremony known as 

1 ows. Sdnyd,—& maimed rite, at which no Brahman 

officiates,' no mantras or Vedic texts are recited, and tbo sacred 
fire, which from the days of tlie Eig-Veda has formed the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the marriage ritual, is not kindled. In the 
Sangk ceremony as practised by the Bagdis of Central Bengal, the 
bride and bridegroom sit face to face on a mat, and each daubs the 
other’s forehead with a paste of powdered turmeric and water. 
A sheet (chddar) is then thrown over the heads of the pair, so as to 
cover them entirely, and under this the bridegroom puts an iron 
bracelet {bhdr khdru) on the left wrist of the bride. The proceedings 
are finished by a feast to the caste brethren of the village. If the 
newly-married couple are too poor to afford a feast, they pay a fee 
of He. 1-4. A widow may marry her late husband’s younger 
brother, but she is not compelled to do so. 

In the matter of divorce, the practice of the caste seems to vary 
in different parts of Bengal. Hinduised 
ivorco. Bagdis follow the example of the higher castes 

in denying that such a thing is possible. The general opinion, 
however, seems to be that a wife may be divorced for barrenness, 
unohastity, or disobedience, duly proved to the satisfaction of a 
council of elders of the caste. When the council have given their 
assent, the husband closes the proceedings by the symbolical act 
of breaking a straw in two, or by taking away the iron bracelet 
which every married woman wears on her left wrist. A divorced 
wife is entitled to claim maintenance from her late husband for 
a period of six months after the divorce. She may marry again by 
the Sdngd form, and in some districts B\ich marriages are exceedingly 
common. Cases, indeed, have come to my notice in which a wife 
has taken steps to get a divorce with the avowed object of marrying 
another man. As a rule, however, the initiative is supposed to be 
taken by the husband. 

Like the Bauris, all sub-castes of Bugdis, except the Tentulia, 
. , . . . , . , admit into their circle members of any caste 

Admissioii of outsideiu r-, .r 

higher than themselves in social standing. 
No regular ceremony is appointed for such occasions: the new 
member merely pays to the caste panchayat a sum of money, 
varying from Bs. 10 to Rs. 15, to bo spent on a feast, in which for 
the first time he openly eats with his adopted caste brethren. 
When admitted into the Dulia sub-caste, be is mode to take the 
palanquin on his shoulder to signify his acceptance of the chaiac- 
teristio occupation of the body to which he has joined himself* 
The origin of this singular practice, which is entirely out of accord 
with the spirit of the caste system at the present day, is apparently 


* Among the B^gdia of the Tributary States of Orissa, I am informed that Brahmans 
do attend at the S^ng^ ceremony for the purpose of chanting mantras and sanctifying by 
their touch the new cloth and iron bracelet which the bridegroom presents to the bride. 
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to be sought in the lax views of the BAgdis and Bauris on the subjeot 
of sexual morality. In every other caste a woman who has an 
intrigue with an outsider is punished by expulsion from the caste ; 
but Bigdis and Bauris not only allow their women to live openly 
with men of other castes, but receive those men into their own 
community when, as frequently happens, they are outcasted by their 
own people for eating rice cooked by their mistresses. 

The religion of the Bagdis is compounded of elements borrowed 
from orthodox Hinduism and survivals from 
iieiigion. mingled Ammisra and Nature-worship 

which prevails among the aborigines of Western Bengal. Siva, 
Vishnu, Dharmaraj (Yama), Durgd, the Saktis, and the myriad 
names of the modem Hindu Pantheon, are worshipped in a more or 
less intelligent fashion under the guidance of the degraded {patit) 
Brahmans wbci look after the spiritual welfare of the lower castes. 
Alongside of these greater gods we find the Santali goddess Gos^in 
Era and Barpahar, the “ great mountain ” god (Maxang Bum) of 
the same tribe. According to the B%dis themselves, their favourite 
and characteristic deity is Manasa, the sister of the Snake-king 
Vasuki, the wife of Jaratkaru and mother of Astiki, whose inter- 
vention saved the snake race from destmetion by Janmejaya. 

Manasa is worshipped by the caste with great pomp and circum- 
stanoo. On the 5th and 2()th of the four rainy months — Asdr, Sr4ban, 
Bhadra, and Aswin (middle of June to middle of October) — rams 
and he-goats are saerified, rice, sweetmeats, fruit, and fiowers are 
offered ; and on the Nagpanehami (5th of the light half of Sriiban 
= end of August) a four-armed effigy of the goddess, crowned by 
a tiara of snakes, grasping a cobra in each hand, and with her feet 
resting on a goose, is carried roimd the village with much discordant 
music, and finally thrown into a tank. The cult of Manasa is of 
course by no means confined to the Bagdis. In Eastern Bengal all 
castes, from the Bralunan to the ChandM, adore her, and no class is 
more strict in attending to the details of her worship than the Kulin 
Brahmans of Bikrampur in Dacca. Bagdis, however, regard her 
with peculiar respect, and say that they alone among her votaries 
make images in her honour. Some add that the puja has the effect 
of securing the worshippers from snake-bite, which is naturally more 
frequent during the rains ; and this notion finds a curious echo in 
the promise given by VAsuki to Astik^ in the Mahabhirata, that 
those who call upon his name, bo they Brahmans or common folk, 
shall be safe from the attacks of the snake race. 

On the last day of Bhadra (middle of September) the Bdgdis of 
Manbhura and Bankura carry in procession the effigy of a female 
saint named Bhadu, who is said to We been the favourite daughter 
of a former Baja of Pachete, and to have died a virgin for thp good 
of the people. The worsliip consists of songs and wild dances, in 
which men, women, and children take part. The story of its origin 
luay well have some foundation in fact, it being notorious that the 
Bajas of Pachete, like most of the pseudo-Bajput fatailies of Chota 
Nagpur, find great difficulty in arranging suitable alliances for their 
daughters, and often have to keep them at homo unmarried until (hey 
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have long passed the ago of puberty. Begarded from this point of 
view, the l^end adds one more to the numerous instances which may 
be cited in support of the theor^^ propounded by Sir Alfred Lyall 
in his essay on the origin of Divine Myths in India.^ 

B&gdis bum their dead and throw the ashes into a stream or 
. XV. j j tank. The bodies of persons who die of 
° e oa . gmall-pox or cholera are either buried or 
exposed. Infants under three years are buried. In parts of Orissa 
the universal practice is to bury the dead on the loft side with the 
head towards the north. The sraddh ceremony is performed a 
month after death under the supervision of a Brahman and in 
general conformity -^th the standard Hindu ritual. 

Bagdis profess to follow the Hindu law of inheritance, but their 
. , legal business, as with most of the lower castes, 

18 ot a very simple character, ajjji is generally 
disposed of by their own caste councils (panchayats) without the 
intervention of the Courts. In making a division of property the 
eldest son gets an extra share (Jeth-ariffs), which seems to be intended 
to enable him to support the female members of the family, who 
remain under his care. A similar provision was recognised by early 
Hindu law, but it has since become obsolete, and entire equality of 
division is now the rule among all the higher castes, unless perhaps 
where some special family custom can be proved. 

Opinions differ regarding the original occupation of the caste. 

. Some say fishing, others personal service, but 

* the question clearly is not one on which we can 

hope to arrive at any definite conclusion. At the present day the 
Tentulia and Kasaikulia Bagdis work as masons, and also prepare 
the lime which is mixed with betel and aroca nut. Dulia Bagdis 


carry palanquins or dulit, and, in common with the other sub-castes, 
earn their livelihood by fishing, making gunny-bags, weaving cotton, 
and preparing the red powder (abir\ used in the Holi festival. The 
B&gdi fisherman uses the ordinary circular cast-net described in the 
article on M^lo, but swings the net round his head before casting it 
— a practice which is supposed by the regular fishing castes of 
Bengal — Tiyar, Malo, and Kaibartta— to be peculiarly dishonourable. 
Most of the Bdgdis are also to some extent engaged in agriculture, 
usually as knrfa or under-raiyats, and comparatively few have attained 
the more respectable position of occupancy tenants. In Western 
Bengal we find large numbers of them working as landless day- 
labourers, paid in cash or kind, or as nomadio cultivators, tilling other 
men’s lands on the bhdg-Jof system, under which they are remunerated 
by a definite share of the produce— sometimes one-half, sometimes 
less, as may b? arranged with their immediate landlord. I can recall 
no instance of a B&g^ holding a zemiudari, or even a superior tenure, 
such as patni or mu/camri, of any importance; but some of the 
Manbhum zemindars, who now cl^ to be Eajputs, are said by 
Colonel Dalton to be really Bigdis, and the conjecture is likely 
«nough to be true. In the neighbouring district of Bankura, Bigdis 


* Anatic Studies, p. 3U. 
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must have been among the earliest settlers, if not the actual abotig* 
ines, of that part of the country, for at the present time there are 
14 B^gdis holding the tenure of mrddr ghatwdl, 6 are sndi&ls, 2 
are Tillage sard&rs, 178 UUddfs, and 117 ehdkrdn ehauH<kirs. In 
M&nbhum one Bagdi holds a village sarddr^s tenure, and four are 
employed as tdbiddrs. In Central Bengal, Bagdis axe frequently 
met with as chaukid4rs. 

Their social rank is very low. They are usually classed with 
, Banris and Bhuiyas as dwellers on the outskirts 

ocia s a ua, Hinduism. Some Bagdis eat beef and pork, 

and all indulge freely in flesh of other kinds, and are greatly addicted 
to drink. Tentuli^ Bigdis, however, will not eat Wf, and many 
members of this sub-caste have become Vaishnavas and abstain from 
all sorts of flesh. By abstaining from beef they consider themselves 
to be raised abgve the Bauri, Muchi, and Oraon, and the beef-eating 
members of their own caste. 

Duli& B&gdis eat tortoises. In Western Bengal the B%dis eat 
and drink with the Mai ; in Orissa they eat rice with the Lohdr 
Manjhi and sweetmeats with the Bhuiya. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
Bagdis in 1872 and 1881 : — 


Distkict. 


Bardwati 

Biirikura 

Hirbhiim 

Midimpur 

Hugbli 

Howrah 

24.Pargana8 ... 

Natiiya 

Jessore 

Khulna 

IMurshodabad 

Dliiajpur 

RHj«hahyo ... 

Ihingpur 

5^'Kra 

Plibna 

Harjilinaj ... 
JalpiRori 
Kuch Behar ... 
Dacca 


1872. 

1881. 

Disteict. 


1872. 

1881. 

205,074 

300,242 

Farid pur 


1,460 

2,239 

18,6:12 

105,741 

Bnkurganj 


76 

941 

56,094 

73,297 

MMitnaiisihli ... 


1,820 

2,828 

70,285 

114,700 

OhittaporiK 


89 

486 

j 152,618 

f 179,761 

!NoakhaU 


86 

38 

1 00,(528 

Tip^icruh 


101 

66 

m,m 

84,533 

Patna 


8 

— ... 

8r),57<» 

42,048 

Shaliabnd 


2 


6,12G 

18,224 

Mo?a!:h.vr 


19 

16 

4,6l4 

Purniah 


85 


23,929 

83.197 

Snntal Parganas ... 


8,507 

‘Tots 

lf)2 

1 1,921 

Maldah 


708 

8,544 

1,990 

1 2,055 

Cuttack 


8,896 

4,802 

03 

627 

P»'ri 


7 

262 

673 

1,489 

Balasoro 


497 

41.0 

1,540 

G,116 

TribiitBr.y States ... 

... 

11,757 

4,850 

40 

Hiixaribagh 


64 

6 

146 

24,527 

Lohardaga 


8,540 

2,826 


14,289 

Singbhum 


263 

102 

1,605 

2,485 

IVtanbhinu ... 
Tributary Slates ... 


9,843 

7,067 

187 


B4gdi-Loh4r, a sub-caste of 
Lohurs in Manblium. 

Bage, anything forbidden, a 
sept of Mundas and Khaiids 
in Ghota Nagpur. 

Bagehdr, a section of Turis in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Bdgh, tiger, a totemistic sept 
or section of Qodlds, Kharwars, 


Lohdrs, Oraons, Fdns, Ghdsis, 
Gordits, and Gonds; a title of 
Bagdis and Koiborttas in Bengal. 

• 

Bdghd, a sub-oaste of Aguris 
in Western Bengal ; tiger, a title 
of Khouddits in Orissa. 

Bdghdi or Bdgh&l, a sub-oaste 
of lldjus in Midnapur. 
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BAHATTABGHABT. 


Baghail or Baghel, a sept of 
the. StuyabanBi BAjputs in Behar ; 
tiger, a totemistic sept of PAns, 
Oonds, and EautiAs in Ghota 
Nagpur. 

BAghdir, a sept of the Surya- 
bansi sub-tribe of llajputs in 
Behax. 

Bdghdkol, a section of the 
SatmTilia Maghaya sub-caste of 
Kandus in Behar. 

Bdghbdn or Bdgiran, a gardener, 
or a vendor of vegetables, fruits, 
and flowers. 

' BAghbanuAr, tiger, a totem- 
istio section of Kurmis in 
Western Bengal and Chota Nag- 
pur, the members of wliieh will 
not touch or kill a tiger. 

Baghela, quail, a totemistic 
sept of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Bagher, tiger, a totemistic sept 
of Korwas in Chota Nagpur. 

BAghiAi a section of GoAlAs 
in the North-Western Provinces. 

Baghoar, tiger, a sept of 
Mundas in Chota ISagpur. 

BAghgot, tiger, a totemistic 
section of Nunias in Behar. 

Baghot, a title of the Ghosi 
sub-caste of GoalAs in Behar. 

BAghrishi (the tiger), atotem- 
istio section of BAgdis, OhAsa- 
dhobAs, and of KAmArs in Sing- 
bhum and the SantAl Pargauas. 

Baghtuar, a devotee, a sept of 
Mundas in Ghota Nagpur. 

BaghuAri a section of GorAits 
in Chota Nagpur. 


BAghwAr, tiger, a section of 
Kurmis in Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa; a pur or section of 
^kadwipi Brahmans and GoAlAs 
in Behax. 

BA^e or Ujdinii a Bub*c8<sto 
of GoalAs in Bengal. 

Bagri, a section of BAgdis in 
Bengal, 

Bagri, a section of BAbhans in 
Behar ; a sub-caste of Kaibarttas 
in Murshedabad. ^ 

BAgsariA, a sub-caste and a 
section of Kurmis in Chota Nag- 
pur and Orissa. 

BAgti, a sub-caste of Bauris 
in Western Bengal ; a sept of 
Mundas and Pans in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Bdgtit, a synonym for Bagdi. 

BAguan, a section of Somirs in 
Behox. 

Baguli, a title of Brahmans. 

BAguri, a gain or suh-sccfion 
of iSaptasati Bralimans in 
Bengal. 

Bagwe, a section of the 
BanapAr sub-caste of Koiris in 
Behar. 

BAhak, a title of palki-bearers ; 
a synonym for Behara, q.v. 

BahAI, a gain of the Bharad- 
waja yoira of BArendra Brahmans 
in Bengal. 

BahAnnajAtii a sub-caste of 
Khatris in Bengal. 

BAhattarghari, a sub-caste of 
Suklis in Midnapur. 
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bahela. 


Bahel&i a title assumed by the j 
DosAdhs who haveoomeas immi- 
to the Terai from 

Bahel i d , a sub-caste of Dosadhs 
in Behar, also called Uhula, who 
are employed as labourers and 
bird-catchers. Although closely 
allied. to Dosadhs, the Bahelids 
•will not eat or drink with them ; 
and when serving as policemen, 
they call themselves Hazaras. 
Many pursue agriculture, while 
some serve as grooms in Bengal. 
There is a caste of . the same 
name in Bengal who are profes- 
sional hunters, and are thus 
allied to Bediyas. 

Bahera, a jungle fruit, a totem- 
istic sept of Kharwars and Mun- 
das iu Chota Nagpur. 

BaheriS, a class of Bajputs in 
Jauupur and Chunar. 

Baherwar, a fruit, a section of 
Kurmis in Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa; a totemistio sept of 
Agarias and Kharwars. 

Bah id or Bahiot, the ‘ water- 
canier/ the ‘ bearer/ a title 
of Dhanuks and Kahars in 
Behar, who are personal servants 
in the houses of the higher 
castes. The term also denotes 
a siih-casto of Kewats in Bliagal- 
pur, who are said to have heon 
outcasted for eating the jhiitdy 
or leavings, of their masters. 

Bahiawak, Balu’ot, or Ghi- 
hfhdr, a sub-caste of Kewats in 
Behar. 

BahiOj a sub-caste of Khalwes 
in Behar. 

Bahiot, a sub-caste of Aniats 
in Behar. The name implies 
personal service— bearer of water. 



Bahirarw^r-Parhat, a mul of 
the Batsya section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Bahirarw^r-Pundch, amuloi 
the Batsa section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Bahirarwar-P^rkhand, a mul 
of the Batsa section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Bahirarwar-Kasiam, a mul of 
the Bdtsa section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Bah omar, a sept of Mundas in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Bahra, a title of Dhobis in 
Behar. 

Bahubalendra, strong as the 
god Indra, a title of Khandaits in 
Orissa. 

Bahudakai a mendicant who 
lives in a strange town and begs 
his food from Jiouso to house. 
The name is said to be derived 
from bahuy ‘many,’ and udaka^ 
‘water,* drinking water from vari- 
ous sources. 

Bahuja^ a synonym for Rajput. 

Bahurupia, a mimic, an actor, 
a person assuming various charac- 
ters and disguises. Bahurupias 
are believed to have been origin- 
ally low-caste Hindus, who on 
their couvorsion to Islam affected 
to trace their descent from TJmar- 
i-yar, the court jester of Naushir- 
wan. They often appear in the 
guise of a decrepit old woman, her 
face puckered wjth gab juice, 
who calls herself Akbar’s nurse. 
Another popular role is that of 
Siv-Guuri, in which the Bahu- 
rupia gets up one side of his 
person as Siva and the other as 
Gauri, and conducts a humorous 
dialogue between the two. 
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Bdi| Mahomedan dancing- 
and prostitutes. 

Baidghrapadi an eponymous 
section of Bdjputs in Behar. 

Baibii a section of Murmis in 
Darjiling. 

Baid, a section of Maghayi 
Elumhais in Belior ; a corrupted 
form of Baidya or Vaidya ; a title 
of the barber caste iu Hazaribagh, 
where they practise surgery and 
prescribe for the sick ; a section of 
Osw&ls. 


Baidhai a title of Dhobis in 
Behar. 

Baidik, a sub-caste of Brah- 
mans and Jugis in Bengal. 

Baidtnotai a section of 
Oswdls. 

Baidohang, a sept of Limbus 
in Darjiling. 

Baidsaini a section of the 
Amashta Kdyasths in Behar. 


Vaidya (from Sansk. vid, to know) Afhhastha, Bhkah, 
Chikitsak, a well-known and highly respected caste, found only 
in Bengal Proper, whoso features and complexion seem to warrant 
their claim to tolerably pure Aryan descent. There has been much 
controversy regarding their oriirin. The name Vaidya does not occur 
in Manu, but the Ambasthas are there said to be the offspring of a 

Traditions of origin Brahman father and a Vaisya mother, and their 

profession to be the practice of medicine. 
According to this account the Baidyas are amlomaj (bom with the 
hair or grain, t.e., in due order), the father being of higher caste 
than the mother. Another tradition describes them as begotten on 
a Brahman woman by one of the Aswini Kumdras, the light- 
bringing and healing twin-horsemen of Vedic mythology ; and then, 
oddly enough, goes on to say that they were reckoned as Sudras 
because their mother was of superior rank to their father, and their 
generation was consequently pratilmnaja, “ against the hair, ” or in 
the inverse order according to the succession of the castes. It would 
appear from this that the Aswini Xumaras were classed as Xshatriyas, 
and that, according to Brahmanical ideas, even the gods were not 
equal mates for a Brahman maiden. 

An expanded version of the pedigree given by Manu is found 
in the Skanda Furana. This legend tells how Gdlava Muni, a pupil 
or son of Viswamitra, being greatly distressed by thirst while on 
a pilgrimage, was given a draught of water by a Vaisya girl named 
BirbhadiA. The grateful sage blessed the maiden that she should 
soon have a son. Birbhadr& demurred to this boon, on the ground 
that she was unmarried; but the rash oath, so characteristic of Indian 
mythology, could not be recalled, nor could Galava himself put 
matters straight by marrying the virgin whose kindness had involved 
her in so strange a difficulty. For, so it is explained, she had saved 
his life by the draught of water, and therefore he looked upon her 
iu the light of a mother. A miracle was clearly in request. By the 


1 The term Baidya is not distinctive, and may denote either a member of the Biiidya 
caste properly so called, or a man who practises medicine, whether a Brahman or a member 
of some lower caste. In Behar, whore the Baidya caste is unknown, Sakadwipi Brahmans 
ffire the regular physicians. 
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word of po^er of a Vedio imntra a wisp of hma grass {Poa 
Cmoi-ttroides) was transformed into a male child, variously known as 
Phanvantari, Amrita Acharya, and Ambastha. He was the first 
of the Vaidyas, because to a Vedio ( Vaidik) text he owed his birth. 
He was also Ambastha because he had no father, and therefore 
belonged to the family of bis mother {Ambd). A number of analogotu 
myths have been collected by Bachofen in his two letters on “ Bueri 
juncini,” and his method of interpretation, if applied to the present 
case, would lead to the conclusiou that the tradition given in the 
Skanda Purana records an instance of female kinship. 

The Baidyas are now divided into the following four suh- 
. ^ ^ castes: — (1) Itdrhi, (2) Banga, (3) Bdrendra, 

Interna s rue uro. Pancbakoti, according to the parts of 

Bengal in which their ancestors resided. All of these are endoga* 
mous. A fifth endogamous group, which, however, bears no distinctive 
name, comprises those Baidya families of the districts of Sylhet, 
Chittagong, and Tipperah who intermarry with Kayasths and 
Sunris, the children in each case following the caste of the father. 
Tliis practice appears to be the only modem instance of inter- 
marriage between members of different castes. It is said to have 
arisen from the reluctance of the Baidyas farther west to give 
their daughters to men who had settled in the country east of the 
Brahmaputra. Failing women of their own caste, the latter were 
compelled not only to marry the daughters of Kayasths, hut to give 
their own daughters in return. This interchange of women is said 
to extend even to the comparatively degraded caste of Sunri, and 
it may be for this reason that the Chittagong, Tipperah, and Sylhet 
Baidyas are cut off from community of food with the other sub- 
castes. The sections or exogamous groups in use among the Baidyas 
will bo found in Appendix 1. All of them appear to be eponymous, 
the eponyms being Vedic Rishis or saints. The restrictions on 
intermarriage are the same as among Brahmans. 

The evidence of inscriptions shows that a dynasty of Baidya 
1 Tuii-iQ kings ruled over at least a portion of Bengal 
from 1011) to 12U0 A.D. *> tli, mo.t fam^ 


of these, Balliil Sen, is ascribed the separation of the Baidyas into 
two divisions, one of which wore the sacred thread and observed 
fifteen days as the prescribed period of mourning, while with the 
other investiture with the thread was optional and mourning lasted 
for a month. Before his time, it is said, all Baidyas formed a single 
group, the members of which intermarried with one another, as all 
were equal in rank. All wore the thread and observed the term of 
mourning characteristic of the Vaisyas. Ballal Sen, however, 
insisted on marrying a ferryman’s daughter, named Padmavati, of 
the Patni or Dom-Patni caste. His son, Lakshan Ben, followed by 
a majority of the caste, protested against the legality of the 
marriage, and, finding thoir remonstrances unheeded, tore off the 
sacred cord which aU Baidyas then wore, and retired into a distant 
part of the country. These were the ancestors of the Banga and 
Bdrendiu sub-castes of the present day, while the Rsrhi Baidyas 
represent the remnant who condoned Ballal Sun’s offence. It is 
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difiSoult to reconcile this legend \rith the accepted tradition that in 
the course of his social reforms Ballal Sen separated the Baidjrag 
into three classes — ^Rarhi, Bdrendra, and Banga — according to the 
place of their abode, and introduced the hypergamous divisions of 
Hypei^amons groups. Kulin, Banpj, and Maulik A KuHn 
must marry his daughter to a Kuhn, but he 
himself may marry either a Kulin or a Bangsaj woman. If ho 
marries a Maulik woman, his family is to a certain extent 
dishonoured, but the stain may be wiped out by marrying his sister 
or daughter to a Kulin. Hence the saying, “ Eising and falling is the 
Baidya’s lot, provided the original stock remains sound.” Ballal 
Sen is said to have distributed the Baidyas of his time into twenty- 
seven stlidm or communes, beyond which no one could reside without 
losing caste. The principal settlements were at Senhati, Chandam 
Mahal, Daspira, Puigram, Karoria, Shendia, Itna, and Bbatta- 
pratap in Jessore ; Poragaohha in Bikrampur ; £id Dasora and 
Ohdnd-pratip in Dacca. To him also is attributed the institution of 
the three classes — Siddha, Sdd/iya, and Kushta, wliich, Hke the 
Kulinistio groups, have reference to social esteem or purity of 
lineage. They differ from the latter in being more rigid. Thus, 
a Siddha Baidya who takes a wife from the Sadhya or Kashta class 
sinks at once to their level, and his descendants cannot recover their 
status by marrying into a higher class. 

The Samaj-pati, or presidency of the Banga Baidyas, has for 
several generations been vested in the family of Eaja Eaj Ballabh 
of Eajnagar, who reside on the south bank of the Padma river, 
and though now poor and dependent, the members are still consulted 
on matters affecting the caste. In the middle of last century the 
influence of the family was still stronger, and a llaj^ of that time 
induced many of the Banga and Barendra Baidyas to resume the 
sacred thread which their ancestors had discarded. With reference 
to this tradition. Ward writes as if the entire caste had then for the 
first time obtained the right to wear thread by means of Eaj 
Ballabh’s influence. He says : — “ Raj Ballabh, a person of this 
[Baidya] class, steward to the Nawab of Murshedahad, about 
a hundred years ago first procured for Baidyas the honour of 
wearing the paitd : ho invited the Brahmans to a feast, and 
persuaded thorn to invest his son ; from which time many Baidyas 
wear this badge of distinction.” 

Infant-marriage is the rule of the caste, rare exceptions being 
„ . met with in highly-educated families, which 

have come under the influence of European 
ideas. Polygamy is permitted, but is not practised on a large scale. 
Divorce is rmknown : a woman taken in adultery is simply turned 
adrift, and c6asoB to be a member of respectable Hindu society. 
Widows are not allowed to marry again, and the practice of sail 
was foimerly very common. On this point Ward, writing in 1811, 
says:— “Many Baidya widows ascend the funeral pile. At Sona- 
khali, in Jessore, which contains many families of this order, almost 
all the widows are regularly burnt alive with the corpses of their 
husbands.”. 
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The Baidja marria^ ceremony does not differ materially from 
that in vo^e among Brahmans, except that sometimes the Kummdiki. 
ceremony IS performed on the marriage night. When equals marry 
a curious custom is observed. A bond is executed cerufying that 
the .bridegroom has received twelve rupees; should a seooud son 
jnarry, he executes a bond for twenty-four; and in the case of 
a third son the acknowledgment is for thirty-six. Beyond this it 
never goes, however many brothers the bridegroom may have older 
than himself. 

The religion of the Baidyas is that of the orthodox high caste 
Hindu. All old Baidya families are Sakti 
eigion. vrorshippers, but among the poorer classes 
Yaishnavas are occasionally found. Of late years many of the caste 
have j oined the Brahma SamAj . Brahmans are employed for religious 
and ceremonial purposes ; but it is doubtful whether these are of the 
highest rank, as they also officiate for the Nava-s&kha. They have 
also ghataks of their own, who were formerly Brahmans, but for many 
years past members of their own caste have discharged this import 
ant social function. The innovation is ascribed to one Yiswarath of 
JesBore, who is said to have been the first regular Baidya ghatak. 

The practice of medicine, according to the traditional Hindu 
. .. method, was no doubt the original profession 

ocupaion. Baidya caste. From the time of the 

Sen kings, however, the tendency has been towards the adoption of 
other pursuits, and at the present day hardly one-third of the caste 
are believed to be engaged in their traditional avocation. These 
latter are still in pretty general request. Certain passages of the 
Shdstras regard the taking of medicine from a Baidya as a sort of 
sacramental act, and forbid resort to any one not of that Caste, so 
that some orthodox Hindus when at the point of death call in a 
Baidya to prescribe for them in the belief that by swallowing the 
drugs he orders for them they obtain absolution for their sins. Many 
Baidyas have distinguished themselves at the Bar, and as agents, 
managers, and school-masters, whilst others have taken to the study 
of English medicine and have entered Q-ovemment service or engaged 
in private practice as medical men. Many again are found among 
the higher grades of land-holders, as zemindars, tenure-holders, and 
a few are occupancy raiyats. They will on no account hold the 
plough, or engage in any form of manual labour, and thus necessarily 
<>arry on their cultivation by means of hired servants paid in cash or 
by a shore of the crop. 

In point of social standing, Baidyas rank next to Brahmans 
Social status above Kayasths. Strictly speaking, they 

. . are inferior to Bajputs, but this ^int cannot be 

insisted on in practice, as there are comparatively few Bajputs in the 
area inhabited by Baidyas, and those are mostly immigrants from 
Upper India, who belong to a different social system from Bengalis, 
there has been some controversy between Baidyas and Eiyasths 
^garding their relative rank, the leading points of ^hich will be 
«*und in the article on Kayasths. Fatting aside the maitifest 
futility of the discussion, we may fairly sum it up by saying that in 
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point of general oultnre there is probably little to dioose between the 
two oastM, and that the Baidyas have distinotly the best of the 
te<^oal elaim to preoedenoe. On the other hand, it would, I think, 
strike most obsenrers that the K&yasths are the more plWt and 
adaptive of the two, and have thereby drawn to themselTes a larger 
riiare of offidal prefennent than the more conservative Baidyas. 

Baidyas eat boiled rice and food coming under that category 
only with members of their own caste. They will drink and 
smoke with the Nava S&kha and with castes ranking higher than 
that group, but will not use the same drinking vessel or the same 
hookah. Brahmans will eat sweetmeats in a Baidya’s house, and 
will drink and smoke in their company, subject to the restriction 
noticed in last sentence as to not using the same vessel or pipe. 

The following statement illustrates tho distribution of Baidyas 
in 1872 and 1881:— 


District. 

1872. 


District. 

1872. 

1881. 

Bardwan ... 



6,004 


8,320 

Bakarganj 


12,960 

11,810 

Bankura 

.. 


2,860 


8,881 

Maimansinli 


2,007 

4,615 

4,607 

Birbhuni 

•* .f. 


1,852 


1.83* 

Chittagong ... ... 

u. 

4,016 

liidnapar ... 

»• 


2.400 


8,762 

Noakhali 

.i. 

833 

1,297 

Hughh 

Howrah ... 

i« ••• 

} 

S.023 

{ 

2.402 

775 

Tipperah 

Chitttigong Hill Tracts 

... 

8,251 

10 

0.470 

61 

24.Fargaiuui ... 

• ... 


4.550 


1,200 

Patna 


17 


Hadija 

« ... 


2,357 


1,747 

Monghyr 


14 


Jessore ... 

• Of 


3.259 


1,972 

Bhngalpur 

Purnitth 


.30 


Khulna ... 



tff ••• 




407 

884 

Hursbedabad 

• ... 


2.25S 


1,474 

Satit6.l Parganus 


849 

208 

Dinaipur ... 
Bajshahye ... 

. 


585 


655 

MHldah 


403 

Oil 

• . .. 


1,179 


852 

Cuttack 


234 

88 

Bangpur 

• ... 


880 


2,16:1 

Puri 


9 

184 

Bogra 



147 


213 

Halasore 


1 88 

00 

Fabna ... 

. ... 


1.206 


1,216 

Tributary States ... 



3 

Darjiling 

Jtlpigon 

1. ... 


10 


20 

Hazuribagh 

.4. 

70 

50 

. ... 


82 


201 

Jjohanluga 

... 

729 

6(;4 

Knob Bebar ... 

• ... 




289 

Singbhum 


25 

102 

Dacca 



8.420 


10,031 

Manbhum 


2,394 

1.552 

Baridpur ... 

. 


2,082 


4,983 

Tributary States 

... 

38 


Baidya, a title of Pods, and 
of N^pits in Bengal who practise 
mediome. A synonym for Dodi. 

Baidya-nidhi, a title or popu- 
lar designation of Baidyas prac- 
tising medicine, used by them- 
selves. 

Baiga, a sorcerer; a sept of 
Dhenu&rs in Ghota Nagpur. 
Also a synonym for, or title of, 
the Kharwdr tribe of Ghota 
Nagpur, possibly having refer- 
ence to the idea that they being 
among the original inhabitants 
of the country are best qualified 
to play the part of sorcerer and 


Baijahmapadya or Baiyfi- 
ghrapadya, a section of Brah- 
mans and IC^yasths in Bengal. 

Baikar, a synonym for Gorait 
in Ghota Nagpur. 

Bail, fruit, a totemistio sept 
of Kharwars and P^ns in Ghota 
Nagpur. 

Bdilhar, Bfiilhor, a section of 
the Kumhar caste in Western 
Bengal The members of the 
caste say that the term denotes 
one of tho Eishis or Vedio seers. 
The last syllable of tho word, 
however, seems to be the Santali 
for man (tor or tore), and to 
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di 




Boggest a Kolamn «p<»t 3 rm iot 
this sectioa of the caste. 

Baini, a salHMUBte of Bdjus 
in Midnapur. 

Bainii a section of Majbraut 
Q-odUs in Behar. 

Bainipatl, a group of the 6ro- 
triya sub-oaste of Utkal Brali- 
mans. 

Bair, plums, a totemistic sopt 
of Binjhids and Kharwars in 
Chota Nagpur. ^ 

Bairdgi, *one who is free from 
all worldly dosiros, one devoid 
of passion;’ a class of Hindu 


relmous mendu^te who worship 
Yii^u, to be distinguisbad 
the Sannydsi, who are usually 
Saivites; but the term is indis> 
criminatdy applied to diSeimit 
classes of vagrants professing s’ 
religious life. In Chota Nagpur 
there exists a group bearing 
the name Bairam, which appears 
closely to reseMle a true caste. 
The oxogamous sections of this 
group are shown in appendix I. 
Some of them ore totemistic and 
some have reference to divisions 
of the Bairagi sect based upon 
differences of ascetic practice. 

Bairid, a sub-caste of Lohars 
in Behar. 


a trading caste of North Bhagalpur, who claim to be the 
lineal descendants of the Vaisyas of early Aryan tradition, goes 
by this name. They disown all connexion with the Bais Baniyds 
mentioned below, and keep up elaborate genealogies for tho purpose 
of preserving tho purity of tho stock and guarding against con- 
sanguineous marriages. They observe an intricate system of exo- 
gamy, in which regard is had to the following considerations 
S’irst, a man may not marry a woman who belongs to tho same tml 
as ho himself, his mother, or his paternal grandmother. Secondly, 
ho may not marry a woman whose mother or paternal grandmother 
belonged to any of the «»</* prohibited to him. For instance (vide 
table below), the question is whether Propositus may marry Pro- 
posita. The capital letters show the muk. Proposita herself does 
not belong to any of the three mnk A, B, D, which are barred on 
the man’s side. But her maternal grandmother belonged to D »im/, 
which is barred for Propositus. Cousecjueutly the marriage cannot 
take place. The ffiul of Proposita’s maternal grandfather is not 
taken into account : — 


Palomal Pat^^rnal 

RrandfutliBr. _ grand luulher. 

A “7” 1> 


father mother 

T "B" 


Propositus 


A 


MfitornaJ Blatornal 

gmudfailier, graudmotlier. 

B ~r V 


fatluT mother 

- “ — ^ 


Proposita 

P 


The Bais marry their ^nghters as infants, prohibit the temar- 
dage of widows, and do hot recognise divoroe. They rank high 

1)3 
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sooiallj, and their physioal appearanoe lends some support to their 
to be of oomparatirely pure Aryan desoeni 

Bdis, a sub-oaste of Sonars Bais^k, Basdkh, a title of 
and a sept of the Ghandrabansi T&ntis in Bengal, 
divifflon of Rajputs in Behax. 

Bdis-Baniydi a sub-oaste of Baniy^s in Behu, some of whom 
claim to be the modem representatives of the ancient Vaisyas. It 
is, however, equally likely that they may be an offshoot from the 
Bkis sub-tribe of Rajputs, which was separated from the parent 
group by reason of its members taking to trade. They have three 
sections— Morwait, Karnait, and Gothman, supplemented by the 
iisual mles regarding prohibited degrees. Marriage is either infant 
or adult, the former custom being deemed the more respectable. 
The standard ceremony is followed, and tilak is paid to the parents 
of the bridegroom. Widow-marriage and divorce are prohibited, 
and polygamy is permitted only in the event of the first wife 
being banen. They bum their dead and perform the srdddh on 
the thirty-first day after death. Trade and agriculture are their 
regular occupations. 


Baiswdnar, a gotra or section 
of the Baidya caste in Ben- 
gal. 

Baiswara, a sub-caste of Tdn- 
tis in Behar. 

Baisya, a synonym for Vaisya, 
q.v. 


Baitdl, a sub-caste of Muchis 
in Bengal. 

Baithd, a synonym for Dhobi 
in Behar. Also a title of Dhobis 
and a pangnf or section of Bans- 
phor Dorns in Behar. 


Bdoti, a small caste of Central and Eastern Bengal, usually 
called Chundri or Chuniyd, from being engaged in the manufacture 
of lime from shells. They are also mat-makers, weavers, dancers, 
and beggars. 

Regarding the internal stmcture of the caste very little is 
known. The BSitis of Dacca all belong to one 
Inte s cure. gection, Aliman, and thus, like several other 
oagtes of Eastern Bengal, habitually transgress the rule of exogamy 
implied in the recognition of a section-name. A degraded sub-oaste 
is mund in Faridpur, under the name of Magi, the members of which 
do not interma^ with the Baitis of Dacca. In the 24 -Parganas, 
Musalman Baitis are found. These, of course, do not intermarry 
with Hindu B&itis, nor do they follow the characteristic occupation 
of making lime. 

The Purohit of the Baiti is a Patit Brihman, and the caste 
consists mainly of Yaishnavas. The only titles met with axe Rii> 
Bhuya, and Sen. 

The Baiti do not gather shells themselves, but Bediy&s occasion- 
mly do, and fishermen from the Murshedabad 
oeaps o"’ district oome anni^y in March and April Jo 
collect them. The best fishing ground is tho Kamargangi nver in 
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Faridpur, and the only shells calcined by the Bditi are theGhon^hd^ 
Sipi, and Shamnk, the moUusM {gita) being extracted by an iron 
hook. A maund of, shells, costing from fourteen to twenty annas, 
produces, when calcined, about four maunds of lime, which sells for 
about ah anna a seer. The Kathuria Sutars aud Bagdis are the only 
other classes of Bengalis engaged in lime-burning. 

Although the Baiti is one of the most impure of Bengali castes, 
their water-veMels defiling any pure Hindu, no 
Soowi status. refuse to chew lime moistened with 

water from these very same vessels. Kabirdjs purchase unslaked 
lime (gura-chdn) from the Baiti for medicinal purposes, while the 
finest and most expensive lime for chewing, pan-chun, is prepared 
•with the ashes of tamarind wood. 

The Sudra barber and washerman work for the Bditi, but the 
Bhuinmall, owing j;o some party grudge, will not, and the Muham- 
madan Beldar has to be engaged whenever the Bditi has a house to 
build or a ditch to dig. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
B^itis in 1872 aud 1881 : — 


Dibtbict. 

1872. 

1881. 

1 

District. 

1872. 

1881. 

Bardwan 


4,891 

2,936 

Boj?ra 


170 

42 

Bankura 


387 

1,983 

Pabna 


1,432 

496 

Birbhnm 


fitlO 

l,(i3« 

DarjilinR 


67 


Midnapur 


2,627 

646 

jHlpitfori 

... 

27 

BK9 

Hiifchh 


1 o nm r 

2,639 

Kuch Behar 



Bill 
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Baitiriba, buffalo, a totem- 
istic sept of Judngs in Orissa. 

Baitosh, Baittash, a title of 
Bakshin.Bkrhi and Bangaja 
Sayasths. 

Baiy^ghrapadya or Baijah- 
niapadya, a section of Brah- 
laans and Kayasths in Bengal. 

B^j^ndarid, a sub-caste of 
B&gdis found in Jessore. 

. BSjanifi, players on musical 
wstruments, whether Hindus or 
Mahomedans ; if the latter, usual- 
V barbers or the husbands of 


midwives (ddi) ; a title of Ghdsis 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Bdjapeyi, a title of Kanauji^ 
and ^raswat Brahmans in Behar. 

Bajar, Bajarpuriji, a sept of 
Ghiks or F4ns in Chota Nag- 
pur. 

Bajgdin, a thar oi section of 
Nep&li Brahmans. 

Bdjikar, Bdzigar, a sub-caste 
of Bodiyas, the common name 
applied towandering jugglers; 
some of them profess to be Hin- 
dus, others are Mahomedans. 
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Bajitpur, a mui or section 
of tibe Naomulia orMajraut snb* 
otfete of Go&Us in Behar. 

a synonym for Bdd- 

yakar, g.v. 

BSjpai (corruption of Bilja- 
peyi), a title of Kanaujid Brah- 
mans; also a section of Dorns 
who are employed as drummers 
in Behar. 

Baju, a section of Murmis in 
Darjiling. 

Bajua, a variant of Daib- 
ayna, an astrologer, q.v. 

B&Junid, a sub-casto of Dorns 
in Bengal who are musicians 

Bak&l, Bakkdl, a grocer, a 
chandler, a grain-merchant, a 
cloth-dealer; a shopkeeper in 
general, hence a title of Banias. 
(See Baqqdl below. 

Bnk&li, a title of Banids. 

Bakat, pdnre ke panre, a 
section of the Biydhut and Kha- 
rid6h& Ealwdrs in Behar. 

Bdkhim, a sept of Limbus in 
Darjiling. 

Bakho, a profession followed 
by both ^nduB and Mahomed- 
ans, who go about singing on the 
ooeasibn of the birth of a child, 
the husband carrying a khanjri 
to play on and the we (Bakh- 
di^ a tnaehid or stool, on which 
she sits at the door and sings. 

Bakholdr a section of the 
Earan Edyasths in Behar. 

Bakriydr, a titic of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Baks&r, a mul or section of 
the Chhamulia-Madhesis sub- 
oaste of Halwdis in Behar. 


Baksar Chausd, a mtU or sec- 
tion of the Eanaujia sub-caste of 
Hajams in Behar. ^ 

Baksarid, belonging to Buxor, 
a section of the Biyahut and 
Khariddhd Kalwdrs and of Bab- 
hans in Behar. 

Bakshi, a paymaster; a snl)- 
ordinate in the Treasury De- 
partment of a Collector’s Office; a 
section of the Sribdstab Edyasths 
in Behar; an honorary title of 
Brahmans and Edyasths in Ben- 
gal. 

Bakuldri, a mul or section 
of the Chhamulid-Madhesia sub- 
casto of Halwdis in Behar. 

Bakuli, a title of Oodlds. 

Bakundi, a title of Sodgops in 
Bengal. 

Bakurd or Bahilu, paddy bird, 
a totemistio sept of Chiks and 
Oraons in Chota Nagpur. 

Bal, a section of Murmis; a 
title of Dakshin-Bdrhi and Ban- 
gaja Edyasths. 

Bdia, a gain of the Bharad- 
wdja gotra of Bdrendra Brah- 
mans in Bengal. 

Bdidgachpargaria, a mul or 
section of the Nuomulia or Maj- 
raut sub-caste of Gk)dlds in Behar. 

Bdidgachpokhrdm, a mul or 
section of the Naomulia or Maj- 
raut sub-caste of Glodlas in Behar. 

Baldhar, Baladhar, a low-caste 
servant, a village guide or mes- 
senger, a vilkgo watchman, 
inferior to the ordinary chaukiddr ; 
he is also employed oa a sweeper. 

Baldhi, a man of low caste; 
a Chamdr or worker in hides and 
leather, sometimes empliyed to 
measure land. 
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Bal&i&r, a section of B4bhans 

Bal4in» a section of the Earan 
Ei&yasths in Behar. 

Balamddr, spearman, a totem- 
istio sept of Mundas in Chota 
Nagpur. 

pgl amtirid. Bdllamtirid, a suV 
caste of Halw&is and Kdndus in 
Behar. 

Baiardm or Balabhadrid, a 
section of tho Mahasthdn sub- 
caste of Utkal Brahmans. 

Balardmi, a sub-casto of T4n- 
tis in Bengal. 

Bilayashthi, n gdln of tho 
Kdsyapa gotra of Bdrendra Brah- 
mans in Bengal. 

Balbandhi, a sept of Pans in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Balbandhid, a section of 
Bhdts. 

Baibandhiya, a sept of Chiks 
who tie up the hair. 

Balbher4it, a section of the 
Maghayd sub-caste of Barhis in 
Behar. 

Baldev, a cowherd. 

Bald id, a herdsman or drover. 

Bdlgori) a sub-triho of Raj- 
puts in Western Bengal. 

Balhdti, a territorial section of 
Barhis in Behar. 

Balhava, a title of Chdsddho- 
bds in Bengal. 

Bdli, a gain of the Sdbama 
gotra and a mel or hypergamous 
sub-group of Bdrhi Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

Balidse-Narsam, a wul of the 
Kdsyapa section of Maithil Brah- 
mans in Behar. 


BALKIK. 

Balidse-Balha, a mul of the 
Edsyap section of l^thil Brail- 
mans in Behar. 

Balidse-Asi, a mul of the 
Edsyap section of Maithil Brah- 
mans in Behar. 

Balidse-Sakuri, a mul of the 
Edsyap section of Maithil Brah- 
mans in Behar. 

Balidse-Dharaurdi a mul of 
the Edsyap section of Maithil 
Brogans in Behar. 

Baiidse-Suket, a mul of the 
Edsyap section of Maithil Brah- 
mans in Behar. 

Balidse-Baghdnt, a mul of the 
Edsyap section of Maithil Brah- 
mans in Behar. 

Balihdri, a gain of the Eds- 
yapa gotra of Bdrendra Brahmans 
in Bengal. 

Bdlimba, mosquito, a totem- 
istic sept of Judngs in Orissa. 

Bdikd, a young follower of a 
religious Hindu mendicant 

Balkharya, a sept of Baj- 
puts in Behar. 

Ballabhi, a meror hypeigam- 
ous sub-group of Barhi Bralmiaus 
in Bengal. 

Bailiati, a mul or section of 
the Maghayd sub-caste of Barhis 
in Behar. 

Ballisor, a sept of Fdns in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Baliiwdid, a tQider in beams 
of undressed wood, Txsed for 
scaffolding by ma^ns and others, 
and also os rafters in thatched and 
tiled roofing. 

Bdimik, a sub-caste of 
Edyasths in Behar. 
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B&lnujSt a kind of insect which 
lives in river sand, a totemistio 
sept of Mnndas in Chota Nag- 
par. 

B&lthabii a g&ia or suh-seo- 
tion of Saptasati Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

Baltong, a section of Mormis 
in Darjiling. 

Balum, salt, a totemistio sept 
of Mnndas in Chota Nagpur. 

BAlwdn, a section of Co&lSs in 
the North-Western Provinces. 

Bdman, a totemistio sept of 
Mnndas, the members of which 
may not touch or he touched hy 
a Brahman. Also a synonym 
for Brahman. 

Bdmanbane, a sub-caste of 
Nipits in Bengal 

Bdmanjagya, ahypergamons 
division of Tiyars found by 
Bnchuian in Bhagalpur. 

Bambai, a kind of eel, a totem- 
istio sept of Eaurs in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Bdmborid, a section of Godlds 
in the North-Western Provinces. 

Bamhangaur, a class of the 
Caur Bajputs. 

Bdmhanid, a subdivision of 
the E&fthhi tribe, a class of culti- 
vators in Behar and the North- 
Western Provinces. 

Bamnia, salt, a sept of Ehar* 
wars in Chota Nagpur. 

Bdmo, a title of Eaibarttas 
in Bengd. 

Bamodd, a sept of the Agnid 
sab-tribe of Meohes in DarjiHng. 

Bamu, a sept of Chakmis in 
the fiiU Tracts of Chittagong. 


Bdmunid, a section of’Ed- 
mdrs in Singbhum and the Santdl 
Parganas. 

Bin, eel, a totemistio srat of 
Lohars; a title of Dakshin-Edrhi 
and Bangaja Edyasths ; a section 
of Godids in the North-Western 
Provinces. 

Banadhid, see Banaudhid. 

Bandfar or Bandphar, a smt 
of Tadubansi Rdjputs, chiefly 
settled in Oudh, but also found 
in small numbers in Behar. 

m 

Bdnaiba, bear, a totemistio 
sept of Judngs in Orissa. 

Bandmpur, a sept of Bajputs 
in Behar. 

Banapdr, Bandphar, a sub- 
caste of Koiris in Behar. 

Bdnaprasth (from ban, ‘a soli- 
tude,’ prnsth, ‘ who proceeds to ’), 
the Hindu of the third order, 
who has discharged the duty of 
a householder and has become 
a hermit. 

Banardsi, a section of Mdlos 
in Eastern Bengal. 

Bandrasid, a section of the 
Biydhut and Ehariddhd Kalwdrs 
in Behar. 

Banari, a class of up-country 
m&njhis or boatmen, probably 
members of the Gonrhi caste, who 
are met with occasionally on the 
rivers of Bengal. 

.Banasii, a title of Subama- 
baniks in Bengal. 

Banaudhid, a sub-caste of 
Baniyas, Eurmis, Eumhdrs, 
Dhanuks, Tdntis, Sunris, and 
Eolwars in Behar ; also a sept of 
the Chandrabansi division of 
B&jputs and a section of Ease- 
I ris in Behar. 
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Ban&ut, a variant for BandA* 
wat, q.v. 

Ban-char, a forester, a vrood- 
man.' 

Bdnda, a kind of leaf, atotem- 
istio sept of Mundas in Chota- 
Nagpur. 

a respectable cul- 
tivating caste in Hazaribagh, who 
wear the sacred thread and claim 
to be Bajputs. 

Bandarbikretd, monkey-seller, 
title of Birhors and other non- 
Aryan hunting castes. 

Banddwat Sombans i , a branch 
of the Bandawat caste in Hazari- 
bagh, who claim descent from the 
moon. 

Bandh, a sept of Oraons in 
Ghota Nagpur. 

Bdndhalgoti, a sept of Rdj- 
puts of Chauhdn descent occupy- 
ing part of Bundelkhand. 

Bandh id, a sept of Kharwars 
in Ghota Nagpur. 

Bandhu, Bandhur, a title of 
Bakshin-Bdrhi and Bangaja 
Kdyasths and of Sdnkharis in 
Bengal. 

Bandi, a title of Bhats, said 
to be derived from the laudatory 
verses recited by them ; a sept of 
Hos in Singbhum. 

Bandigwdr,^ a forest guard; a 
title of Bhumij in Manbhum. 

Bandihd, a section of Bdb- 
bans in Behar. 

J^ndijan or 8uta, a division 
®t Brahmans in Behar. 

, a vrild oat that barks 

T * totemistio sept of 

ohars, Mundas, Oraons, and 


BANGALI* 

PAns in Ghota Nagpur ; a section 
of XahArs. 

Bandrishi, fish, a totemistio 
section of the FaripAl sub-oaste 
of Sunris in Manbhum. 

Bandya, a gain of the SAndilya 
gotra of BArhi Brahmans in Ben* 
gal. 

BAnebendras, a mul or section 
of the Chhamulia-MadhesiA sub- 
caste of Halwdis in Behar. 

Bdn-farosh, Bdn-sdz, a rope- 
maker, chiefly of the Kahdr and 
MallAh castes, who make twine 
and rope from mmj\ san, kdm, 
and hdthi chingar. 

Banga, Bangaja, a sub-caste 
of Baidyas, Kajasths, Jugis, 
Subarnabaniks, and Sunris in 
Bengal. 

BangdI, a sub-caste of Bani- 
yds in Behar, who immigrated 
from Bengal some generations 
ago and have now forgotten 
tlieir original language ; a sept 
of the Tungjainya sub-tribe of 
ChakmAs, who are said to be 
descended from a Bengali father. 

BdngdI, a mcl or hypergamous 
sub-group of BArhi Br^imans 
and of Jugis and Kaibarttas in 
Bengal. 

Bangdii, a sub-caste of Haj- 
jdms or barbers in Behar, whose 
ancestors immigrated into that 
province from Bengal ; a sub-caste 
of Bhars in Western Bengal, 
comprising the two sections of 
Agni and Bishi, both of which 
seem to have been borrowed from 
the Brahmans. A sub-caste of 
DhobAs in Western Bengal, of 
Dhobis in MAnbhum, of Eu- 
barttas in Behar, and Kumhdn 
in Western BengaL 
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Bangdii or Rdrhii a 6Qb>oaste 
of TTnmh^TB in Bohar. 

Bangareri, a Bub-caste of 
Gareris in Hazaribagh. 

Bangas>rdsi, a seotion of 
Hilos in Eastern Bengal 

Bdngdel, a thxr or sept of 
Khambus in Darjiling. 

Banger Rirhl a sub-caste of 
Sunris in Eastern Bengal. 

Bangid, a sub-caste of Dhobis, 
Pods, and Sunris in Behar, who 
are probably immigrants from 
Bengal. 

Bangrongpd, a mi or sept 
of the Bed tsban-gye sub-tribe 
of Dejong Lhoris or Bhotias of 
the south. 

Banhor, “jungle-man,” the 
same asBirhor (‘ho,’ or ‘hor, ’being 
the Kolarian for man), a name 
by which some of the primitive 
people of Chota Nagpur who 
emigrate to the tea gardens, who 
are generally known as Dhdngars, 
occasionally call themselves. 

Bdni, a sub-caste of Sutradhars 
in NoakhalL 

Bam’di Baniyd, a synonjm for 
Gbindhabanik and Subamabanik. 

Bania, a sept of Eharwars and 
Telis in Chota Nagpur. 

Banidpdthar, a mul or sec- 
tion of the ChhamuHa-Madhesia 
sub-caste of Halwdis and Kdndus 
in Behar. 

Banichar,^a sept of Chiks in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Banik) Baniya, Banika, Bani- 
dar, a generic term including 
most of the banking and trading 
castes, and specially denoiting 
timse who deal inmoney as distin- 
guished from commodities. 


Banikat a synonym for Subar- 
nabanik. 

^ Bdnikarnauti, a mul or sec- 
tion of the Satmulia or TTiahn n.xtt 
sub-caste of GodUs in Behar. 

Banik, Bamih, Bani- 
kar, a generic name, derived from 
Sansk. vanij, * a merchant,’ appli- 
ed to almost all of the trading 
castes throughout India. In 
Bengal Baniya is not, strictly 
speaking, a caste name at all ; tliat 
is to say, there is no endogamous 
group exactly ao-extensivo with 
the title of Baniya, although that 
name includes a large number of 
groups, some of which are endog- 
amous wathin a circle defined 
more or less by their trading 
functions, while others belong to 
castes or sub-castes which follow 
other pursuits, such as agriculture 
or senico. There is notliing, for 
instance, to prevent Babhans, 
Chhatris, or Eayasths from keep- 
ing grain-shops or engaging in 
money-lending, and they might 
in this way come to be designated 
by the vague term Baniya, 
although their occupation would 
not debar them from intermar- 
riage within their original caste. 
In order to define the term 
more closely, it should bo remark- 
ed that it appears to connote 
the idea of a rather general 
trade, and to exclude special forms 
of shopkeeping, such as that of 
the Halwai and the Kandu. It 
is also more or less associated with 
the sale of some kind of food- 
grain. If a man trades in money 
rather than in commodities, ho 
is commonly known by the more 
dignified title of mahdjan, or 
banker. One of the variante of 
the word is used colloquially in 
Bengal as a synonym for Gand- 
habanik, a dUer in medicmal 
drugs and spices. An Anglicised 
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form, ‘banian,’ is spedally applied 
to the native brokers attached 
to European houses of business 
in Calcutta. These brokere have 
most of the bazar transactions in 
their hands, and usually give 
substantial security to the firm. 
In the early part of tliis centiiry 
high officials used to keep banians 
to transact their private business ; 
and the intrigues of “Kanto 
Eaboo,” Warren Hastings’ ban- 
ian, are mentioned by 13m-ke in 
several of his speeches on Indian 
affairs. « 

Ban i yd, a section of the 
Banodhia and Jaiswar Kalwars 
in Bchar. 

Banjar, a sept of Kaurs. 

Banjdra, a thar or section of 
Nepali Brahmans. 

Banjdrd, Banjdri : the terra 
is most usually applied to a |^ain 
and cattle mcrdiant, who, wth a 
more or less numerous party of 
the same calling, moves about to 
different markets, and specially 
accompanies bodies of troops to 
supply them with com. It is 
specially applicable also to a nu- 
merous tribe spread along the foot 
of the mountains from Harid- 
war to Gorakhpur, and forming 
various subdivisions, many of 
whom are stationary and follow 
agriculture. They comprise both 
Hiudus and Mahomedans, ack- 
nowledging a common origin 
and affinity. The most migra- 
tory are the Bahurupa Bonjiirus, 
of whom there are five branches, 
four of whom assume the well- 
known appellations of the chief 
Bajput tribes, or Rdhtor, Chau- 
hdn, Powar, and Tumdr. The 
fifth, called Borka, is said to be 
descended &om a Gaur Brah- 
Each of these is infinitely 


subdivided. The Bdhtor branch, 
for instance, splits into four 
families, and these comprehend 
138 sub-branches. Some (ff Giese 
Bonjdrds have the privil^es of 
the Ghdran and Bhdt, q.v., their 
jMjrsons being sacred and ac- 
cepted in guarantee of engage- 
ments. The origin of these 
people is obscure. If they were 
primarily a distinct race, they 
are now much intennixod. 

Banjir, a sub-caste of Bhuiyas 
in Hazaxibagh who make baskets. 

Banjor, a section of Pdns in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Bank, a sub-caste of Ehatris 
in Bengal. 

Banni or BamMr, a plough- 
man or labourer, whoso services 
are i)aid in kind. 

Banodhid, see ^naudhid. 

Banpar, a sub-caste of MaUahs 
and Gonrhis in Beliar, probably of 
Dravidian descent. Their original 
occupation seems to bo that of 
Imatraen andfishemicn, but away 
from the big rivers they till the soil 
and sometimes engage in trade. 
They are skilful sportsmen, 
entrapping the alligator {maqar) 
and ghariyal in strong rope nets 
and eating their flesh. ^ They 
marry their daughters as infants 
or adults, according to their 
means. Widow-marriage is per- 
mitted, but the widow may not 
marry her husband’s youii^r 
brother, as is usual among the 
lower castes of Hindus. Socialljr 
tho Banpar rank low, but it w 
a curious circumstance that, like 
tho Hals of Ben^il, traiffition 
ascribes their inferior position, 
not to their use of unclean food, 
but to their habit of passing the 
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netting needle from above down- 
wards in making nets, whereas 
the other fishing castes of Behar 
work from below upwards. Ban- 
par is the name of a nomadic sub- 
caste of Godlds in Behar, whose 
special function it is to take charge 
of the large herds of cattle which 
are driven into Chota Nagpur, 
Sirgujd, Mirzdpur, and other 
jungle-clad tracts for grazing 
during the hot weather. This 
sub-caste is also found in Nepal. 

Banr4hd, a section of the 
Biy^hut and Ehariddha Kalwars 
in Behar. 

Banreit, a mul or section of 
the Ghosin sub-caste of Goilds 
in Behar. 

Banrid, a section of Babhans 
in Behar. 

Bdnrishi, a section of Sutra- 
dhars in Bengal. 

Bdns, bamboo, a totemistic 
sept of Lohars; a section of 
£nrmis in Ghota Nagpur and 
Orissa, 

Bansa, a sept of Hos in Sing- 
bhum. 

Bansahr, a mul or section of 
the C^mulii-Madhesia sub- 
caste of Halwais in Behar. 

Bansdin, Bausdin, a class of 
Mahomedan religious mendicants, 
who are also weavers. 

Bansaja, a hypergamous 
of l^rhi Brahmans and 

aidyas in Bengal. 

Bdns-drd, a title of the Kochh 
caste in Northern Bengal. 

Bansari, a sub-caste of Bani- 
yds in Behar. 


B'dmhatti, a synonym for 
Dom in Behar. 

Bdnsdeo, a sept of Santdls. 

Bdnsdih, a section of theMag- 
hayd sub-caste of Barhis in 
Behar. 

Bansetti, a sept of Binjhids 
in Chota Nagpur who are not 
permitted to touch bamboo at a 
wedding. 

Bans'll, a section of the Agar- 
w4l caste in Behar. 

Banskhori, a synonym for 
Dom in Behar. 

Bdnsmdii, a 83Tionym for Hari 
who work in bamboo ; a sub-caste 
of Dorns who make bamboo bas- 
kets, etc. 

Bdnsphor, Baspuram, Bansha- 
kiird, “ bamboo-splitter, ” ■ a sub- 
caste of P^tnis in Bengal ; a sub- 
caste of Dorns in Behar who are 
mat and basket-makers and do not 
remove filth. They have nothing 
to do with funerals, and do not eat 
beef, offal, or other people’s leav- 
ings. The Bansphors of Banka 
in Bhagalpur have a number of 
exogamous sections (puurfafs), 
which have boon entered in their 
proper places. Other Bansphors 
on the Nepal frontier regulate 
their marriages by local sections 
(dihs ) ; while others in the town of 
Bhagalpur have neither pangat 
nor dih. Bansphors work with a 
peculiarly curved knife (fsattdr), 
with a heavy back, which they 
regard as characteristic of their 
sub-caste, and which is used by 
thorn in their domestic sacrifices. 

Bdnsphor-Mahili, “bamboo- 
splitter,” a sub-caste of Mahilis 
in Western Bengal, who work in 
bamboos. 
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Binsridr, a section of the 
Kurmis in Minbhiun, the mem- 
bers of which may not play the 
b&nsi or bamboo flute used by the 
Koiarian tribes throughout Chota 
Nagpur and Orissa. 

Bdnsrishi, a totemistio sec- 
tion of Bhars in Mdnbhum. 

B^nswdld, a dealer in bam- 
boos. 

Banswdr, a sub-caste of Eaj- 
•w4rs in Western Bengal. 

Bdnt, a section of the Jathot 
division of the Parbatti-Kurin 
sub-caste of Gonrhis in 
Behar. 

Bantar, a sub-tribe of Thdrus 
in Behar. 

Bant, Bator, a small 
Dravidiau caste of Behar who 
make baskets and work at thatch- 
ing houses. They keep and eat 
pigs, practise widow-marriage, 


and rank socially somewhat lower 
than Dos&dhs. 

Bantari, a sub-caste of Oul- 
guilds in (^a and Hazaribagh. 

Bantarid, a sub-caste of Kdn- 
duB in Behar. 

Bdnth, a sept of the Bautdr 
sub-tribe of Tharus in Behar. 

Bantirid, a sub-caste of Hal- 
wais or confectioners in Behar 
who have departed from the orig- 
inal occupation of the caste and 
now find employment as servants 
and petty shopkeepers dealing in 
miscellaneous articles. 

a cultivating caste 
of the Nepal TeraL 

Banudr, a section of Elurmis 
in Chota Nagpur and Orissa. 

Bdnukid, a sub-caste of Boms 
who breed silkworms and work 
in silk filatures in Murshedabad 
and Bajshabye. 


Banwar, a small caste, probably of Dravidian descent, 
found in the Santdl Forganas. They have no 
Ongin. traditions of their own, and nothing seems to be 

known regarding their origin. The fact that they have no exogam- 
ous sections may perhaps indicate that they are an ofishoot from some 
of the compact aboriginal tribes of the neighbourhood, who, by 
embracing Hinduism, cut themselves off from their parent tribe, but 
were not numerous enough to secure for themselves a recognised 
position in the caste system. 

Banwdrs practise both adult and infant-marriage, but sexual 
. intercourse before marriage is strongly repro- 

arnage. bated, and the tendency is for all persons who 

can afford to do so to many their daughters as infants. Polygamy 
is permitted, and in theory there is no limit to the number of wives 
a man may have. It is rare, however, in actual life to find more 
than two. Divorce is permitted ; the form consist!^ in the couple 
expressing their wishes in the presence of their assembled relatives 
and tearing a ski leaf in two as a symbol of separation. Widows 
and divorced wives are allowed to marry again by the ritual., 
A widow may many her husband’s younger brother, but is not 
compelled to do so. She may on no account marry his elder brother. 

They follow the Hindu religion. Kali and Satya Narain bmng 
„ . the favourite objects of worship. For the 

worship of these deities, and for the srd^ 
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ceremony, Bralimaiu are employed, who, however, do not associate 
on egnal terms with the Bramans who serve the higher castes. 

Banwirs either bum their dead or bury them iu a reoumbent 
position. In either case the propitiatory rite of 
■ srdddh is performed, in general aooordanoe with 
orthodox usage, on the thirteenth day after death. It is not, 
however, foUowed by periodical offerings for the benefit of ancestors in 
general, as is common among the higher castes. 

The social rank of the Banwirs may best be defined by stating 
that the Khetauri, Pergha, Bhuiya, and 
Rajwar will take water and sweetmeats from 
their hands. They stand therefore below the castes from whom 
Brahmans and the members of the upper castes generally can take 
water. Agriculture is their usual occupation ; a few are found as 
occupancy raiyats, but the majority are under-raiyats or landless 
day-labourers. 

Banwdr, a sub-caste of Ban- Bapuli, a f/din of the Bdtsj^a 
iyas in Behar. gotra of Earhi Brahmans in 

Bdoti, a synonym for B4iti ; a 
section of Mahesris. 

Baqc|di (Arabic), a grocer, chandler, grain-merchant, cloth- 
dealer, also generally a shopkeeper; a title of Baniyis which 
ordinarily has no bearing upon questions of caste. 

In Eastern Bengal the term denotes a ^ small sub-caste or 
Chandals, who neither eat nor intermarry with the parent stock, 
although their Brahman is the same. The Baqqdls are wandering 
traders, who retail turmeric, bay-leaves, rice, ginger, and other 
condiments in inland villages and markets. They are numerous 
in the Ja’farganj and Manikganj parganas of Dacca. They will not 
cultivate the soil, but, possessing cargo-boats of their own, naviga.to 
them without any limed servants. All belong to one gotra, tho 
ICasyapa, and the majority follow the Krishna Mantra. In the 
belief that by engaging iu trade they have attained a higher and 
more respectable position than tho Ohanduls, they have renounced 
the drinking of spirits and the eating of pork. 

Barabhdgiya, a sub-caste of 
Kumhars iu Bengal. 

Bara-Bhdgiya or Bihrampur 
Sdnkhdri, a sub-casto of Sin- 
kh^ris in Eastern Bengal. 

Bar4-bhdgiy4, a sub-casto of 
Muobis in Bengal. 

Bdrabhaih, twelve brothers 
whoso families cannot intermarry, 
a sept of Ohiks and Mundas in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Barabhdiyi, a sub-caste of 
Suklis in Midnapur. 


Bar, Ficus Indka, a totemistio 

S t or section of Kumhars, 
ariAs, Gordits, Turis, Bediyds, 
Ohiks, Oraons, Goilds, Khaxw^rs, 
Mundas, and Pans, in Chota 
Nagpur. 

EUura, a sept of Ghiks in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Bfirab&tia, a section of the 
Dhapii sub-oaste of Dorns in 
Beh^. 

Bara-bhfig, a sub-casto of 
B bninmAlia and H^iris iu Bengal. 
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Bar&bhUmi&i a sub-tribe of 
the Bhumij in liAnbhum v^o 
flftim to be oonueoted mth 
the zamiudars of pargana 
Boxabhum. The zamiudars, on 
the other hand, affect to be 
Kajputs, and disown all afiBnity 
with the Bhumij tribe. 

Barabihi, a section of FAns 
in Chota Na^ur. 

BarA-Brdhman, an ironical 
synonym for Agradani Brah- 
man, q.v. 

Barachain, a resj^ectable divi- 
sion of the Chain caste in 
Behor and the North-Western 
Provinces, who claim to bo some- 
what superior to ordinary Chains. 
They are agriculturists, and their 
women prepare and sell vege- 
tables. it is not clear that the 
Barachain have as yet formed 
themselves into an endogamous 
group, but they appear to be 
on the way to do so. 

Baraddi, a sub-tribe of Raj- 
puts in Western Bengal. 

Bardgdin, a sept of _ the 
Suryabansi sub-tribe of Rajputs 
in Behar. 

Bdrdhake Mdhto, a section of 
the Biy&hut and XharidahA 
Kalwto in Behar. 

Bara-Hazdr, a sub-caste of 
Cheros in Palamau. 

^rahdzari, a sub-caste of 
Telia and Kaibarttas in Bengal. 

Bdrah-Gurung, a sub-tribe of 
Gurungs in Darjiling. 

Bar&hi, a sept of the Suraj- 
bansi division of Rajputs in 
Behar ; a tfiar or sept of 
Q'wmgB in Darjiling. 


BarAhil, a zmnindAri sorvant, 
employed generally in the oolleo* 
tiou of rent and on the duties of 
a bailiff. 

Sarai, a synonym for BArui. 

BariiA, BaraihiA, a sept of 
the Suiyabans sub-tribe of Raj- 
puts in Behar. 

BaraiJ, a ^monym for Barai, 
q.p. 

BarAik, a title (signifying 
great) of Jadubansi Rajputs ; 
of BinjhiAs, Rautias, Chiks or 
Bans, and of KhandAits in 
Chota Nagpur. 

BarAik or Chik-BarAik, a 
sub-caste of FAns in Chota Nag- 
pur. 

BarAili, a section of Xamis in 
Darjiling. 

BArajAti, a sub-caste of Kha- 
tris in Bengal. 

Baraji, Barajibi, a synonym for 
Barui. 

BarAkar, a sub-ooste of 
Koiris. 

Bara-kharak, a section of the 
Pailwar sub-caste of DosAdhs in 
Behar. 

Bara It a gain of the SAndilya 
gotra of RArhi Brahmans in 
Bengal ; a thar of the DhartA- 
Kausik gotra of NepAli Brah- 
mans ; a title of Subamabaniks 
in Bengal. In the case of the 
latter intermarriage is prohibited 
■witl^ tlie title, which has there- 
fore developed into a section. 

BarAI, Bharidl, a title of 
Brahmans, said to a ooiruption 
of Batabyal, 
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Barambh&t, Bamabkdt, Birm- 
hhdt, a Bab-oaste of BUts ia 
Behar. 

BarS-miAn, a tern of address, 
originally Persian, used in speak- 
ing to an elderly and respe^ble 
or venerable person, or to the 
head of a village. The term is 


properly a Mahomedan one, 
and is. only used by those 
Indus' who have oome a good 
deal into oontaot with Mahome- 
dans. 

Baran.di^i a section of gribwsth 
or householding Bairagis in 
Ghota Nagpur. 


Baranw^r, Baramo&l, Bantcdr, a sub-oaste of Baniyas in Bebar, 
divided into the following sections :—Alchari, Barbigahii, Barid, 
Bhaw4nih, Dhekh, Mirchai^, Malh^n, Tili4. A man may not 
marry a woman of his own section or of the section to which his 
mother belonged before her marriage. As a woman changes her 
section on marriage, this rule is usually expressed^by saying that the 
section of the maternal grandfather is excluded. Beyond the opera- 
tion of the rule of exogamy, prohibited degrees are reckoned by the 
usual formula. Baranw^rs marry their daughters as infants, forbid 
widows to marry again, and do not recognise ivorce. Their marriage 
ceremony is of the standard type, with this peculiarity that pdni- 
grahan, or the formal gift of the bride to the bridegroom, is omitted 
when, owing to the poverty of the bride’s parents, the wedding takes 
place in the bridegroom’s house. They are orthodox Hindus, usually 
of the Vaishnava sect, and affect to employ only Gaur Brahmans as 
their priests. If, however, these are not to be had, they will content 
themselves with members of the Maithil and Srotri groups. Baran- 
wdrs are mostly shopkeepers, and only a small proportion of them 
have taken to agriculture. 


Barapatti, a sub-caste of Telis 
in Bengal. 

Barar, a sub-section of the 
Levdthi section of Majhraut 
Go&his in Behar. 

Barar^si, a section of Tdntis 
in Bengal. 

Bara-Sani&j, a sub-caste of 
Dhobis in Hughli. 

Barish, a title of Tintis in 
Bengal. 

Bara-Suclh4, a sub-oaste of 
Sudhis in Orissa. 

Barat, a title of Baidyas and 
Mayaris in Bengal. 

B&ritaba, boar, a totemistio 
sept of Juings in Orissa. 


Barbhik, a pangat or section 
of Dosadhs in Behar. 

Barbarii, a mul or section of 
the Ghosin sub-caste of Goalas in 
Behar. 

Barbatth, a section of the 
Tirhutiya sub-caste of Dorns in 
Behar. 

Barbigahii, a section of the 
Baranwar sub-caste of Baniyas 
in Behar. 

Barbora, a sept of Chakmis in 
the Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

Birchai n, a section of the Chain 
sub-oaste of Nunias in Behar. 

Barchi, spearman, a sub-sept 
of the Saren sept of Santils. 
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Bard, a sept of Dhenudrsiu 
Ohota Nagpur. 

B&rdi, a totemistio sept of 
the Bhumij tribe in Western 
Bengal, tbe members of which do 
not touch or eat the yam or sweet 
potato; a section of Koras in 
Ohota Nagpur. 

BardarhS, a section of the 
Banodhia and Jaiswar Kalwars 
in Behar. 

Barddhamini, a sub-caste of 
Tambulis in Bengal. 

Barddhan, a title of Dakshin- 
Rarhi and Bangaja Kayasths, 
and of Kaibarttas and Subama- 
baniks in Bengal. 

Bardhi^, a sub-caste of Kum- 
h^rs in Behar; also a sept of 
Rajputs in Behar. 

Bardi, a section of Pdns in 
Ohota Nagpur. 

Bard id, a sept of Eajputs iu 
Behar. 

Bardiar, a section of the 
Amushta Kayasths iu Behar. 

Bardwdna, a group of the As- 
wini Tantis and Dwadas Telis in 
Bengal. 

Bardwaniyd, a sub-onste of 
Agmis and Sutradhars in W estorn 
Bengal. 

Bare, a section of the Kddar 
caste in Behar which iutermar- 
nes only with tho Mirdaha, 
Kampti, and Raut sections. 

Bdrendra, V&rendra, a sub- 
OMte of Brahmans in Bengal, 
who allege that their ancestors 
Were brought by Adisur from 
•o-toauj in order to perform 
certain sacrifices, the local Brah- 
Baving degenerated and 

oBt ^eir ceremonial purity. For 

tuller account of tho Barendra 


sub-caste, see the article Brahman. 
A sub-caste of Kumbdrs, Tdntis, 
Telis, Baidyas, Bdrois, Jugis, 
Chdaddhobda, and l^yasths 
in Bengal; of Kdmdrs in Mur- 
sbedabad, who iu Pabua are also 
called Panoh Samdj ; of Qodlds 
aud Sunris in Bengal ; of Kai- 
barttas in Mursbedabad ; of 
Ndpits and the group of Phi^td 
Malis in Bengal. 

Bareya, a Vtar or sept of 
Hangars in Darjiling. 

Bargahd or Bargdhi, a title of 
Baj puts who are domestic servants 
of the Rajas of Chota Nagpur. 

Bargain, a mul or section 
of the Kanaujia sub-caste of 
Sonars in Behar. 

Bargair, a sept of the Suiya- 
hausi Rajputs iu Behar. 

Bargdit, one who cultivates 
the land on an agreement by 
which the cultivator engages 
to pay tho landlord half the 

1 )roduce, tho latter providing, 
lalf the seed aud paying the 
whole revenue. 

Bargamdet, a section of the 
Dlmpra and Paohaiuya sub-castes 
of Dorns in Behar. 

Bargharri, tho twelve bre- 
thren, a sept of the Chhothar 
suh-trihe of Limbus in Darjiling. 

Bargodr, Bargwdr, a sub-oast© 
of Goulds in Behar, who are be- 
lieved to have separated from th© 
parent caste by reason of their , 
ffllring service {kfutwdsi) in the 
houses of th© higher castes. They 
also keep cattle, sell milk, ande>d- 
tivate land. Baigoars with 
Kurmis, Koiris, etc., and Brah- 
mans eon take water from their, 
hands. They ordinarily many 
their daughters as infants, adult- 
marriage being looked upon as 
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exceptional and not quite rospoct- 
able. Widows aro^ allows to 
many again, but divorce is not 
recognised. It deserves notice 
fliaf, Bargo&rs bave none of the 
exogamous sections so numerous 
among the Godlas, and regulate 
their marriages by the formula of 
prohibited degrees esplained in 
the introductory essay. 

Bar-gohri, a sub-caste of 
Khandaits, Bajwdrs, andliauti^s 
in Ghota Nagpur. 

Bargwdli the title of a class of 
Srotriya Brahmans who act as 
servants to the Maharaja of Dar- 
bhanga. 

Barhd, hog, a totemistic sept 
of Mundas in Ghota Nagpur. 

Barhadagii, a section of 
Go414s in Behar. 


Barhaif a synonym for Barhi. 

Barhambid, a section of 
Bdbhans in Behdr. 

Barhampurdi-Barhampur, a 
mnl of the G-autam section of 
Maitbil Brahmans in Behar. 

Barhampurid, a section of 
Babhans in Behar. 

Barhari, a section of the 
Koran sub-caste of Kiiyasths in 
Behar. 

Barhdridi a sub-caste of Telis 
in Behar. 

Barharid ke pdnre, a section 
of the Biyahut and Khariddha 
Kalwars in Behar. 

Barharoa, a wild fruit, a 
sept of Telia in Ghota Nagjjur. 


Barhai, the carpenter caste of Behar, claiming descent from 
the celestial architect and artificer Viswakanna, The word barhi 
seems to be a corruption of the Sanskrit Bmlhik, from bartJh, ‘ to bore,’ 
and the caste may probably bo regarded as a functional group 
composed of members of several intermediate castes, who have been 
drawn together by the attraction of a common occupation. 

The Barhis of Behar are divided iuto six sub-castes, as shown 
. . ... in Appendix I, the members of which do not 

n rn s ruo ure. intermarry. I cannot ascertain the precise 

bams of these divisions. According to some, the distinction between 
the Konaujia and Maghaya depends on the former working in 
wood only and the latter in both wood and iron; while othera 
say that the Maghaya are house-carpenters and work on a larger 
and coarser scale than the Kanaujia, who arc turners, cabinet- 
makers, and the like. Again, the Lobar sub-caste in Bhagalpur 
work only in iron, but disclaim all connexion with the Lohars, whom 
they regard as people of a ditlerent race. The Kamar-Kalla sub-caste 
bave no settled homes, but wander about, exhibiting marionettes 
(kdt-putli) and doing odd jobs like gypsies. Their sections {mul or 
dill) are mostly of the territorial type, but a few of the Brahmanical 
^oiraa have been borrowed of late years. Usually the prohibition of 
intermarriage extends only to women belonging to a man’s own mul, 
and the rule is supplemented by the standard formula of degrees ; 
but among Magl^ya Barhis seven, or according to some accounts 
nine, muk are excluded. In the same sub-caste we also find the 
hypergamoiu divisions Th^kur, Rdi, and Kuar. The Th^ur c<'in 
take wives from the other two groups as well as their own, but will 
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not give <ieir daughters to men of a lower group. So also a man of 
the K»i group will many a Kuar woman, while a man of the Eoar 
group cannot aspire to marry a Eai woman. Wherever the oustom of 
hypergamy prevails, the preponderance of women in the higher groups 
and &e consequent demand for husbands have necessarily led to 
the introduction of infant-marriage, which, again, has spread by 
imitation. Among the MaghnyA Barhis of Darbhanga girls are 
married between the ages of three and five; and so fimly has 
the fashion established itself, that it is difficult to find a husband 
for a girl who is more than five years old. 

Adult-marriage, however, is not entirely unknown among the 
other sub-castcs, although all aver that infant- 
Marriago. marriage is the rule. The marriage ceremony 
differs little from the standard form for middle-class Hindus in 
Behax, which has ’boen described by Mr. Grierson in Behar 
Peasant Life, pages 302-73, except that instead of the parents 
of the parties exchanging paddy {dhdnhatti) when the marriage 
has boon agreed upon, they exchange botel-nui This ceremony 
is called panbatti. Polygamy is permitted in the event of the 
first wife" being barren or suflering from some serious physical 
defect. A widow may marry again by the mgai form. Although 
such marriages are supposed to bo arranged entirely by the 
parents of the widow, she appears to have some liberty of choice 
in the matter, and may marry any one outside the prohibited 
degrees. As is the case with other castes, it often happens that 
she marries her deceased husband’s younger brother; and this is 
considered a proper tiling to do, but no special pressure appears 
to be exorcised in order to compel her to do so. Divorce is effected 
with the sanction of the caste ooimcil {panchuyat) on tho complaint 
of tho husband in case of adultery, or on the application of both 
husband and wife on tho ground of inability to agree. Divorced 
women may marry again by tho sagai form. This privilege, however, 
does not extend to a woman taken in adultery with a man of 
another caste. In that case no question of formal divorce arises : 
she is simply turned out of tho caste, and usually ends by becoming 
a regular prostitute. 

Tho religion of tho Bai’his is simply tho average Hinduism 
p . of tho middle classes of Behar, and calls for 

-sijjion. no special remark. The caste employ Tirhutid 

Brahmans for tho worship of the greater gods, and those Biuhinans 
are not held to incui’ any aicial degradation by porfonuing those 
functions. Thoir special god is Viswakarma, who is worshipped once a 
yoar, on the seventh of Srawau, and when a son is apprenticed to the 
trade. On those occasions homage is done to the tools of tho craft, — ^the 
chisel {rukhunf), and saw {ura), and a goat whose right 
oar has boon slit, and a new waist-cloth, are offered to the god and 
wtemards presented to a Biubmau. In addition to Bandi, Goraiya, 
’00 Panoh Pir, and tho other village gods common i]|^ehar, Barhis 
offer sweetmeats and ganja to Hgri Mahdraj, a sort of patron 
^int, whose origin and functions I have not been able to ascertain. 

00y also worship the standard yard {Jidmi or gay), 

V. 2 
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In point of social standing Barhis rank mth GoitUs, Hajamg, 

_ . , . Koiris, eto., and Brahmans will take water 

* from their hands. Their practice in the matter 

of diet does not differ from that of other orthodox Hindus of the 
same class. They will smoke with Loh&rs. They believe carpentry 
to be their original occupation, but outside the larger towns many oi 
them are now engaged in agriculture, and hold lands as occupancy 
and non-occupancy raiyats. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution o! 
Barhis in 1872 and 1881 : — 


Distbict. 

1872. 

1881. 

District. 

m 

1881. 

Patna 

Gya 

8iiahabad 

Tivliiif { Darbhan*?a .. 
Tirhut iMozulIerpur .. 

Saran 

Chamtiaran 

Monffhyr 

Bhagaluur 

Purniah 

28,660 

85,701 

13,093 

1 39,730 
^ 16,724 
6,745 
29,152 
4,598 
12,703 

26,253 
36,1H2 
14,702 
( 38.343 

1 16,678 
16,939 
9,114 
20,8.35 
9.783 
14,632 

Santfil Parganaa 

Cuttack ... 

Puri ... ' 

BobiRore 

Tributary States 

Hasuinbagh 

LoliHrdMga 

Siiigbbmn 

Maiibhum 

Tributary States 

8,450 

17,184 

9.875 

5.876 
4,il45 

16,100 

6,366 

342 

2,027 

112 

4.857 

18.149 

11,202 

7,885 

3.7116 

2B,070 

11,717 

89 

' 2,057 


Bdrhi, a section of the Sat- 
muli& Maghaya sub-caste of 
Kandus in Behar. 

Barhioth, a territorial sec- 
tion of Barhis in Behar. 


Barhwatidi a sept of Rajputs 
in Behar. 

Bari, flower, a totemistio sept 
of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 


a small caste of Behar, who are supposed to have come 
from the North-West Brovinees or Oude. They arc employed as 
makers of the leaf-plattcrs {dona, khona, khadond, paital, patri, patta, 
patrauri, panmdrd^) used at Uiudu entertainments and festivals. 
They also make and carry torches, and sometimes sell betel-leaves. 
Their social rank is about the same as that of the Hajjam. Mr. 
Nesfield regards the Bdri as “ merely an offshoot from the semi-savage 
tribes known as Banm^nush and Musahar. He still associates with 
them at times ; and if the demand for plates and cups (owing to some 
temporary cause, such as a local fair or on unusual multitude of 
marriages) happens to become larger than he can at once supply, ho 
gets them secretly made by his ruder kinsfolk and retails tliem at 
a higher rate, passing them off as his own production.” If this view 
is correct, the Bdri are a branch of anon-Aryan tribe who have been 
given a fairlv respectable position in the Hindu system in con- 
sequence of the demand for leaf-plates, which are largely used by 
the highest as well as by the lowest caste. Instances of t^ sort, is 
which a non-Aryan or mixed group is promoted on grounds of 
necessity or convenience to a higher status than their antecedents 
would entitle them to chum, are not unknown in other castes, 
must have ocArred frequently in outlying parts of the country) 


> JJe/tar Peatant Life, p. 721. 
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where the Aryan settlements ware scanty and imperfectly suppIM 
with the sodol apparatus demanded by the theory of ceremonial 
nurity. Thus the undoubtedly non-Aryan BhuiyAs have in parts of 
^ota Nappur been recognised as jaU&charani ; and it may be 
oonieotured that the Kahdrs themselves only attained this prnme|;e 
in virtue of their employment as palanquin-bearers. Of course in 
anv case there is no breach of continuity and nothing resembling the 
sudden elevation of a social group. But a gradiml upheaval takes 
place * the social levels are altered, and the fiction is maintained that 
things have been so all along. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
the B4ri caste in 1872 and 1881 : — 


DiSTEICT. 

1S72. 

1881. 

Disteict. 

1872. 

1881. 

Patna 

Gya 

Shahabad ... 

Darbbanifa 

Tirhut ^ MozutEorpur ... 

Saran 

Cliainparan 

Moughyr 

m 

1,301 

4,609 

J 2,828 

5,0U 

2,940 

1,802 

fifll 

2,180 

6,234 

c i,on 

1 2,322 

4, .521 
8,7.58 
1,010 

llhagulpur 

Purniuh 

SatilAl Partraiuis 

llnzaribngh ... 

]i<)har<btga 

Manbhuro 

Tributary States 

Baiiiiiiig 

1 

671 

2,428 

20 

421 

428 

194 

141 

868 


Barifi, a section of the Bama- 
war sub-caste of Baniyas in 
Behar. 

Bariaro, a sept of Tintis in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Bfirik, a pangat or section of 
Dosadhs in Behar ; a section of 
the Kadar caste in Behar which 
iutermarries with the Kapar, 
Marik, Dnrbe, Manjhi, llazari, 
Naiya, and Kanipti sections, but 
not with the Mandax, Mirdaha, 
Itaut, and Bare ; a section of 
Magliaya Kumhars in Behar. A 
title of Godlds, Kaibarttas and 
N^pits in Bengal, and of Bhan- 
daris in Orissa. 

Barisw^r, o.pur or section of 
oakadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

Beriya, a knife-grinder, razor- 
setter, etc. 

Barjo, name of ancestor’s 

S’ sept of Mundas in 
tiota Nagpur. 

. fig-tree roots, a totem- 

of Mundas in Chota 

^sgpur. 


Barkfideswdri, a sub-caste of 
Kharwars, who are also called 
Deswdri; it is contradistinguished 
from Chotka Deswari. 

Barhandaz (P. bark, ‘light- 
ning,’ and ‘who casts’), 

properly a matchlock-man, but 
commonly an armed retainer, an 
armed unmounted employ^ of a 
civU department. The term was 
especially used to denote the old 
zemindari police, and jail warders 
at the present day are often 
spoken os barkand&z. , 

Barki-dingi, a sub-caste of 
Koiris in Behar who do not 
permit widows to remany. 

Barla, Ficus Indica, a totemis- 
tic sept of Nugeswars and 

Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

% 

Bdrid, a section of E^harids in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Barios, a tkar or sept of 
Khambus in Daiiiling. 

Barmd, a title of Dakshin- 
Rdrlii and Bangaja X&yasths. 
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Barmdit, a section of Sonars 
inBehar. 

Barman, (i) “weoxer of ar- 
monr,” a title of Rajputs, Khatris, 
and K&jastbs; (ii) a native of 
Bunna. 

Barmosid, a section of the 
Kasarwdni sub*caste of Baniyus 
in Behar. 

Bama or Patita Brahman, a 
sub-caste, or rather an aggre- 
gate of sub-oastes, of Brahmans 
in Bengal, formed of as many 
endogamons groups as there aro 
numWs of Hindu Sudra castes, 
'whom they serve as priests. 

Barnait, a section of BAbhons 
and of the Maghaya sub-casto of 
Barhis in Behar. 

Barna-Kul, a sub-castc of 
Tintis in Bengal. 

Barnakule, a sub-caste of I 
Suniis in Western Bengal, who 
are vegetable-sellers. 

Bam&r, a sept of the Chan- 
drabansi division of Rajputs in 
Behar. 

Barnasankar (Sansk. barm, 
‘caste,’ and sankar, ‘mixed’), a 
mixed caste, properly the designa- 
tion of the largo class of castes 
supposed to have been formed by 
intermarriage between members 
of the four original castes. Tlxo 
term is also used to denote the 
o&pring of ilHoit intercourse 
between members of diUerent 
castes, and bears the same moaning 
as Bidur&,' Ghhokar, Dogld or 
Dog 7 &, Jdraj, Ejrishnapakshi, 
M41za^, S^garpeshd, and Surath- 
wala. 

Bama-sil, a title of barbers 
who shave the Chonddls in East- 
ern Bengal. 


Barna Sreni, an indefinite 
term, probably denoting either 
members of the barm amkar, 
mixed castes, or the Brahmans, 
colloquially kno'wn as Bama- 
Brahmans,who serve those castes. 

Barni, a section of Sonars in 
Behar. 

Barni^, a sept of Rajputs in 
Behar. 

Barnawfir, Barnwdr, lianwar, 
a sub-caste of Baniyas engaged in 
trade, agriculture, and service in 
Behar. They 'abstain from spirits 
and forbid widows to marry 
again. 

Barofi, a sept of Eharids 
and Asuras in Chota Nagpur. 

Baro^r, a section of Goraits in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Baroha, a sept of Lohars in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Barpai, a sept of IIos in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Barpdrd, a sub-casto of Sunris 
in Behar. 

Barpaserd, a section of the 
Bauodhia and Jaiswar Kalwars 
in Behar. 

Barphungpuso, a sept of 
Lepchas in liarjiling. 

Barra, a section of Newars in 
Darjiling. 

Barsdi, a jmr or section of 
Sdkadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

Barsam, a section of^ the 
Majraut sub-casto of Godlas m 
Behar holding the title of 
whose profession is to nw*® 
curd. 

Barthofir, a section of Aw®" 
dhid Hajdms in Behar. 
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a mixed caste in Ohitta- fjmctions in Midnapnr and Orissa; 
gong wto are descendants of (iii) agroupof the Aswini T^ntis 
M^hfathersandBengalimothers. ia Bengal. 

Barud, (i) a of certain Baruhr, a section of the BiyA- 
oastes in Aisam ; (ii) a title of hut and Kharid4hd Kalw&rs in 
village headmen exercising police Behar. 

** the names of tho two castes engaged in 

Bengal and Behar, respectively, in tho cultivation of piper betel, 
ordinarily known as pan (Sansk. pnrna), tho leaf par excelknee. 
Although their occupation is the same, provincial and linguistic 
distinctions separate the Bengali-speaking Barui of Bengal and the 
Hindi-speaking Barai of Behar into two entirely distinct castes, 
who do not intermarry or eat together, and whose domestic usages 
differ in important particulars. They will therefore bo separately 
treated here. 

Begarding the origin of tho Baruis of Bengal several traditions 
are current. The popular legend represents 
st^toa. them as specially created by Brahma in order 

to relievo the Brahmans from the labour of 
growing betel, which was found to interfere with their religious duties. 
The Jati-Mala makes them tho offspring of a Tanti woman by a man 
oftheGoala caste, while tho Brihadharma Parana describes their 
father as a Brahman and their mother as a Sudra. Other tradi- 
tions assign to them a Ksliatriya or Kfiyasth father and a Sudra 
mother. At tho present day tho IJSruis are divided into four endogam- 
ous sub-castes: — (1) Rarhi, (2) Barendra, (3) Ndthdn, (4) Kota. 
AVithin those again we find a number of the standard Brahmanical 
(lotrae. The latter groups, however, appear to be mainly ornamental, 
for marriage in most places is allowed with persons belonging to 
the same gotra, provided they are not Santa nod^kas. As the fact 
of their belonging to this class would in any ease have been a 
conclusive bar to marriage, it follows that the sections are exogamous 
only in theory, and we may assume that they were borrowed 
dignitatk causa from tho system of the higher castes. It may fuidher 
be surmised that tho Barui caste is made up of members of various 
respectable castes, who were drawn together by the common occupa- 
tion of betel-growing, and is not, as many castes undoubtedly are, 
a_ homogeneous offshoot from a single caste or tribe. The contra- 
dictory character of the legends regarding its origin, in which several , 
different castes figure, tends on the whole to bear out this view. 

Bdruis marry their daughters as infants, forbid widows to many 
Marri . again, and do not allow divorce. Polygamy is 

admitted only in the sense tb|it a man may 
marry a second wife when the first proves barren. Hyporgamy ia 
Unknown, and a bride-price is paid to the parents of the bride. 
Certain families enjoy tho hereditary rank of Gostipati, or head 
of a clique or party within the caste ; but this involves no restrictions 
on marriage, and the members of suoh families give their daughters 
m marmge to ordinary Baruis. The marriage ceremony of the 
B^rui differs little from that in use among Brahmans, except that the 
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rite of Ktmndikd ifl not always insisted upon. After the gift and 
Booeptsnoe of the bride, tiie bridegroom stands behind her, and, 
taking her hands in his, lifts an e^hen vessel oontaining parched 
paddy, ghee, plantains, and betel leaves, and pours the contents on a 
^ kindled with straw. The couple then make obeisance to Agni, 
and the ceremony is held to be complete. 

In matters of relipon the Baruis follow the usages of all orthodox 
SOndus. Most of them belong to the Sakta 
eeot, and a few are Vaishnavas. Saivism is 
smd to be unknown among them. For all the standard offices of 
3 religion they employ Brahmans, who stand on an equal footing with 
the Brahmans who serve the other members of the Navas&k group. 
In some places they have also special ceremonies of their own. On 
the 4th of Baisakh (April-May) the patroness of betel cultivation is 
worshipped in some places in Bengal with offerings of flowers, rice, 
sweetmeats, and sandal- wood paste. Along the batiks of the Lakhya 
in Eastern Bengal the Baruis celebrate, without a. Brahman, the 
Nammi Puja in honour of Ushas (’Hco?, Aurora) on the ninth 
of the waxing muon in Asin (September-Octobor). Plantains, 
sugar, rice, and sweetmeats are placed in the centre of the p&n 
garden, from which the worshippers retire, but after a little 
return, and, carrying out the offerings, distribute them among the 
village children. In Bikrampur the deity invoked on the above 
date is Sungdi, one of the many forms of Bhagabatf. The reason 
given by the Btiruis for not engaging the services of a Brahman is 
the following: — A. Brahman was the first cultivator of the betel. 
Through neglect the plant grow so high that he used his sacred 
thread to fasten up its tendrils, but as it still shot up faster than 
he could supply thread, its charge was given to a Eayasth. Hence 
it is that a Brahman cannot enter a pan garden without defilement. 

At the present day some Baruis have taken to trade, while 
^ others are found iu Government service or 

ccupawa members of the learned professions. The 

bulk of the caste, however, follow their traditional occupation. 
Betel cultivation is a highly specialised business, demanding con- 
riderable knowledge and extreme care to rear so delicate a plant. 
The pkn garden {para, bare/) is regarded, says Dr. Wise, as an 
abnori sacred spot. Its greaW length is always north and south, 
while the entrances must be east and west. The enclosure, generally 
eight feet high, is supported by hijul (Sansk. ijjala, Barringtonia 
aeutangula) troes or betel-nut palms. The former ore cut down 
periodically, but the palms are allowed to grow, as they oast little 
shade and add materially to the profits of the garden. The sides are 
closely matted with reeds, jute stalks, or leaves of the date or Palmyra 
palm, while nal grass is often grown outside to protect the interior 
from wind and the sun’s rays. The top is not so carefully covered in, 
wisps of sprass being merely tied along the trellis work over the 
plants. A sloping footpath leads down the centre of the enclosure, 
towards which the furrows between the plants trend, and serves to 
drain off rain as it falls, it being essential for the healthy growth 
of tike plant that the ground be kept dry. 
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The p&n plant is propagated by cuttings, and the (mly manures 
used are pdk-mati, or decompowd vegetable mould excavated from 
and khaH, the refuse of oil-mills. The plant being a fast grow^ 
ing one, its shoots we^ loosely tied 'with grass to upright poles, 
while thrice a year it_ is dravna down and coiled at the root. As 
a low temperature injures the plant by discolouring the leaves, 
special care must be taken during the cold season that the enclosure 
and its valuable contents are properly sheltered. Against vermin 
no trouble is required, as caterpillars and insects avoid the plant on 
account of its pungency. Weeds are carefully eradicated, but 
certain culinary vegetables, such as pepper, varieties of pumpkins, 
and cucumbers, palwal {TrkWmntlm rf/oecrt), and (egg-plant, 

Solanutn mclongrm), are permitted to be grown. Pan leaves are 
plucked throughout the year, but in July and August are most 
abundant, and therefore cheapest j while a garden, if properly looked 
after, continues jtroductive from five to ten years. Four pftn leaves 
make ono ganda, and the Ura, or measure by which they are sold, 
now-a-days contains in Eastern Bengal twenty gandas, although 
formerly it contained twenty-four. In the Bhdti country (Bakdr- 
ganj), thirty-six gandas go to the him. Pan leaves are never retailed 
by the Barui himself, but are sold wholesale to agents (jpaikdrs), or 
directly to the pan-sellers. 

The varieties of the piper betel are numerous, but it is 
probable that in different districts distinct names are given to the 
same species. The kafiiri or camphor-scented pan, allowed by all 
natives to bo the most delicately flavoured, is only grown at Sunir- 
gaon in Dacca and Mandalghat in Midnapur for export to Calcutta, 
where it fetches a fancy price. The next best is the sdnchi, which 
often sells for four annas a bira. This is of a pale green colour, 
and if kept for a fortnight loses in pungency and gains flavour. 
The commoner sorts are the desi, bangala, hhdtidl, dliuldogga, gMs 
pdn, grown best in Bakarganj, and a very large-leaved variety called 
fmbnd. The usual market price of the inferior kinds is from one 
to two pico a bira. 

It has been mentioned that the hara is regarded as almost 
sacred, and the superstitious practices in vogue resemble those of the 
silk-worm breeder. The Barui will not enter it until he has bathed 
and washed his clothes, while the low-caste man employed in digging 
is required to bathe before he commences work. Animals found 
inside axe driven out, while women ceremonially unclean dare not 
enter 'within the gate, A Brahman never sets foot inside, and old 
men have a prejudice against entering it. It has, however, been known 
to be used for assignations. At the present day individuals belong'* 
ing to the Dhoba, Ohandal, Kaibartta, Sunri, and many higher and 
lower castes, as well as Muhammadans, manage p^n gardens, but 
they omit the ceremonies necessary for preserving the bara dean 
and unpolluted. 

The social standing of the Baruis is sufficiently defined by stating 
j. . , that they belong to the Nabasak. They eid 

oia s u8. goats, deer, pigeons, fish, and the leavings of 
Brahmans, and drink country spirits. They will drink witii 
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Eaibarttas, and smoke in their oompan j, but will not use the same 
hookah. In respect of their relations to the land their position is 
fairly high. Some have risen to be zamindars, others are tenure- 
holders or substantial occupancy raiyats. Instances of their having 
come to he day-labourers or nomadic cultivators are so rare as to he 
practically unknown. 

The following statement shows the numbers and distribution of 
the Baruis in 1872 and 1881 : — 


District. 


1872. 

1881. 

Distkict. 

1872. 

1881, 

BardwBn 


Il,n 02 

8,007 

Tlosrra 


071 

93;*. 

Banlcura 



2,7Ul 

Pubuii 

••1 ... 

2,577 

2,19^ 

Birbhuiii 


2,2(SJ» 

2,989 

Darjiling 


342 

ino 

Midnapur 


7.001 

5,995 

JalpiiTfri 

^ ... 

495 

377 

Hwghli 


] 7,400 

f 8,0(»7 

Kill'll Hdiar 



19li 

Hownih 


1 4,210 



i5.o:n 

17,.v24 

24-Parganas 


(5,93 1 

4,733 

Farid pur 


(*•,120 

s,:ir)7 

Nadiya 

• •• 

4,270 

8,320 

Kahnrganj 


1 1,153 

9,491. 

JesRore 


18,704 

0.512 

MaiHiaiisiiih 


(•.,435 


Khulna 

• •• 


11,0S3 

clutlntrong 


12,448 

m 

Mursliedabad 


8,083 

8,014 

Nojikludi 


3,4K5 

2,187 

PinNjpur 

••• 

2,006 

1,870 

Tippprali 


8,082 

4,894 

Kajabahye ... 
Bangpur 


8S1 

1,874 

410 

1,625 

Uill Tracts of Chittagong... 

6 


The of Behar hear the title Raut, and are divided into the 
following suh-castes:—(l) Maghaya, (2) UaiswdPi (8) Chaurasia, 
(4) Semeryd, (5) Sokhwd. They liave only two sections, Kasyapa 
and Ndg, and regulate their marriages by the formula of prol)ibit(!d 
degrees already quoted. Marriage is both infant and adiilt, tho 
. former being deemed more respectable. Widow- 

arriago. marriage is permitted by the mjai form. The 
widow may marry her late husband’s younger brother, but is not com- 
pelled to do so. If, however, she marries an outsider, she forfeits all 
claim to share in her deceased husband’s property, and tho custody of 
her ehUdron usually re.'sts with his family. A man may marry two 
wives, but not more. Divorce is not recognised : indiscretions within 
the caste are winked at ; but a woman who goes "wrong with an out- 
sider is turned out of the caste, and probably ends by becoming a 
regular prostitute. It will bo observed that tho practice of "widow- 
marriage and the recognition of adult-marriage for females sharply 
disting^sh the Barai from the Barui, and are sufficient of themselves 
to form a conclusive bar to intermarriage between tho two groups. 
Curiously enough, the standard tradition regarding tho origin of tho 
Band alleges that they were formerly Brahmans, who were 
turned out of tjie sacred caste because they allowed widows to marry 


agam. 

Most Barais are Hindus of tho SAkta sect. Their minor gods 
_ . . ore Mahabirji (Hanum^n), Bandi, Goraiya 

*** ”■ and Sokba. The last mentioned is held in 

special reverence and awe, and it is believed that when his worship 
is ne^dected great disasters como upon the p^n garden. Maitbil, 
IQmojii, and Srotri Brahmans are employed by tho Barai in the 
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irorship of the greater gods ; the dl minores being usually propitiated 
by the members of the family -without the intervention of Brahmans. 
Betel cultivation is the main business of the Barai, to which 
they add the preparation of lime and khair or 
Occupation. kath,' an astringent extract from the wood of 
several species of acacia {Acacia catechu, Willd., the khair; Aca^ 
suma, kurz, acmndra, D.C., and probably more).* For a description 
of the methods of betel-growing followed in Behar, I may refer to 
Grierson’s Behar Peasant Life, pages 248-49. The statement on 
page 249, that “ the betel-nut, which is the fruit of the areea catechu, 
is called sttjwri or sopuri,” seems to require correction. The follow- 
ing extracts from Colonel Yule’s Glossary put the matter in a clear 

‘ Betel, «. The leaf of the piper held, L., chewed with the 
dried areca-nut (which is thenco improperly called bdeUnuty a 
mistake as old fts Fryer— 1G73 — soo page 40), chundin, etc., by tho 
natives of India and the Indo-Chinese countries. The word is 
Malayal. rettifay urn 4- ila = ‘ simple or mere leaf,’ and comes 
to us through tho Port, hetre and heth^^ 

“ Pawn, The betel-leaf. Hind. im\, from the Sansk. inrna, 
‘ a leaf.’ It is a North-Indian term, and is generally used for the 
combination of betel, areca-nut, lime, etc., which is politely offered 
(along with otto of roses) to visitors, and which intimates the 
termination of the visit. This is more fully termed pawn-sooparie 
{supdri is Hind, for areca).” 

‘‘ Areca, s. Tho seed (in common parlance the nut) of tho palm, 
Areca catcchn. L., commonly, though somewhat improperly, called 
‘ betel-nut’ ; the term betel [qd\) belonging in reality to the leaf > which is 
chewed along with the areea. Though so widely cultivated, tho palm 
is unknown in a truly indigenous state. The word is Malayalan 
adakka, and comes to us through the Portuguese.” 

In Beames’ edition of Elliot’s Glossart/^ vol. ii, p.^ 231 s.v^ 
Bird, the ingredients of pdn-snpdri are stated, on the authority of the 
Kdnun-i-Islam, to he “ betel leaves, areca or hetol-nut, catechu, quick- 
lime, aniseed, coriander seed, cardamoms, and cloves.” 

Barais rank with the dcharani castes of Behar, and Brahmans 
can take water and sweetmeats from their 
Social status. ^ jg ^he average ortho- 

dox Hindu. Unliko tho Barui of Bengal, they will not eat the 
leavings of Bralunans, nor will they drink spirituous liquors. Tho 
Barlii and Lohar are the lowest castes from whom a Barai will take 
water or sweetmeats. Cooked food, of course, they will only eat 
with people of their own caste and sub-caste. As regards tb^ 
agricultural position, few of them appear to have risen above the 
status of occupancy raiyat. , a* < 

The following table gives tho nnmbor and distribution of the 
Barais and TdmbuHs or Tamolis in 1872 and 1881. In the former 
year the figures of both castes are included, and in the latter they 


^ Yule's Glossary, s.v. Catechu. 
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are shown separately, so that absolutely aoourate statistios cannot be 
prepared 


District. 

1872. 

1881. 

District. 

1872. 

1881. 

Barai. 

Tamoli. 



Patns 

Gya 

fihahabad 

»“ lasttji} 

Saran 

Champaran 

Monabyr 

Bhagalpnr 

Purniah ... 

Maidah 

8,676 

8.1il 

7,189 

32,014 [ 

10,90.3 

9.714 

12,848 

7,270 

8,297 

2,236 

4,4SX 

6,863 

2,673 

11,187 

12,963 

7.626 

10,455 

14,087 

6,381 

4,802 

1,641 

6,024 

3,890 

6,4.56 

3,936 

4.6(U) 

1,980 

1,031 

4,617 

1,.312 

1,484 

422 

Rant41 Parganas ... 

Cuttack 

Puri 

Haliiaore 

Trihulnry States 

llnztiribag^h 

Lohnnlaira 

Sinabhiim 

Manbhum 

Tiibuiary States 

7,320 

4,416 

1,002 

7,112 

1,391 

1,57.1 

4,(16 

360 

12,610 

48 


i 


Barui, a section of Bais SonArs 
in Behai. 

Barukandal, a totemistio sept 
of Mundas in Cbota Nagpur who 
cannot touoh the kusum-tree. 

Barunda, a big frog, a totem- 
istio sept of Mundas in Ghota 
Nagpur. 

Barupendil, kusum-treo, a to- 
temistio sept of Mundas in Ghota 
Nagpur. 

Baruwa, a sept of Ghakmis in 
the Hill Tracts of Ghittagong. 

Barwa, small cocoon, a totem- 
istio sept of Mundas and Oraons 
in Ghota Nagpur. 

Barwdik, a title of Tharus in 
Champaran. 

BarwAr, a pur or section of 
S&kadwipi Brahmans in Behar; 
a sub-sept of the Hansda sept of 
Santdls; a section of BAjputs in 
Behar. 

Basa, a tree, a totemistio sept 
of Oraons in Ghota Nagpur. 

Bas&ithi, a mv,l or section 
of the Naomulia or Majraut sub- 
caste of GoAl4s in Behar. 

Basaiy&i a section of Kaser&s 
in Behar. 

Bas&k, a title of TAntis in 
Bengal. 


Basdrh, a md or section 
of the Naomulia or Majraut sub- 
costo of GodMs in Bohor. 

Bisdrid, a mul or section 
of the Tinmulid Madhesi^ and 
Bhojpuria sub-castes of Ualwais 
in Behar. 

Basaroar, a small hawk, a 
totemistio sept of Mundas in Ghota 
Nagpur. 

Basbdit, Baswait, a hnl or 
section of Bdbhans in Bcliar. 

Bds-baniya, a dealer in frag- 
rant articles, a perfumer. 

Basbarid, a sept of Bajputs 
in Behar. 

Bdsdebpur, a section of Bhoj- 
puria Ualwais in Behai'. 

Basharid, a sept of Bajputs in 
Bohor. 

Basahe, a mul of the Qarg 
section of Moithil Brahmans in 
Behar. 

Basisht, Vasis/Ma, a sec- 
tion of Bdbhans in Boliar. 1'ho 
name, which denotes one of tho 
Vedio Bishis or sagos, appears 
to have been borrowed from the 
Brahmanical system in comparn- 
tively recent times. Most of tho 
Bdbhan section names belong to 
the territorial type. 
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Bcaiari, a (synonym forVaisya, 
q.v. 

Basini&i the headman of a 
village in Bangpur. 

Basishtha, a gotra or section 
of Brahmans, Baidyas, and Eiy- 
asths in Bengal, and of Sudras in 
Eastern Bengal. 

Bdski, a sept of SanUls. 

Basmait, a section of Bahhans 
in Behar. 

Basridr, a sept of Asuras in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Bastibarhofid, &mul or sec- 
tion of the Naomuli4 or Majraut 
sub-caste of Goilas in Bohar. 

Basil, a titular adjunct to 
names homo by the Dokshin- 
B^rbi and Bangaja families of 
Kayasths or writer caste in 
Bengal, commonly pronounced 
as Bose ; a sub-section of the 
Bharadwaja section of Tltkal 
Brahmans. 

Basudri, a (/(iinoftbeSdndilya 
gotra of Barhi Brahmans in 
llengal. 

Bdsudeo, an eponymous sec- 
tion of Bautias in Chota Nagpur. 

Bdsuki, asection of Brahmans 
and of Kayasths in Bengal. 

Basund, a sub-caste of 
Kamars in Western Bengal. 

Bdsunddr, a section of tho 
Biydhut andKharidaha Kalwdrs 
in Behar. 

Baswarid, a section of Ka- 
naujid Lohars in Behar. 

Batabydl, BardI, a title of 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Batdi-ddr, a cultivator who 
shares the crop with tho pro- 
prietor. 

Batdii, a title of Kaibart- 
^ and Ohhutars (carpenters) in 
Bengal. The word may perhaps 


be connected with batili, a ftmall 
chisel. 

Batalya, a sept of Ghakmdsin 
the Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

Batdsewdid, a maker of the 
small round sweetmeats of sugar 
offered up to deities at shrines 
and temples. 

Batewdr, a sub-tribe of Thd- 
rus in Behar. 

Bdtham, a sub-caste of Dhobis 
in Behar. 

Bathawa or Badhariyd, a 
sub-costo of Molldhs in Behar. 

Bdthotid, a section ofQodlds 
in tho North-Western Provinces. 

Bathud, Betdi, Betiami, or 
Betud, a title of Muchis and of 
Chandals whose occupation is to 
make baskets of bet or rattan, and 
who are recognised in some dis- 
tricts as aseporate caste. Some of 
them eat pork, fowls, and beef. 
Certain Musolmans are called 
so who deal in cane-work. 

Bathuait, a section of Lohdrs 
in Behar. 

Bathudke Mdhto, a section 
of the Biydhut and Elhariddhd 
Kalwars in Behar. 

Bathudke Rdut, a section of 
the Biydhut and Khariddhd 
Kalwdrs in Behar. 

)Pdtilubt, a small aboriginal 
tribe of uncertain origin found in 
the Tnbutary States of Orissa. 

Bathuet, a section of Kamdr- 
kalla Sonars in Behar. 

Bati, a sept, of Ghiks in Ohota 
Nagpur. 

Bdtke, a labourer in the salt- 
works of Orissa, an assistant 
malongi. 

Batkuar, a bird, a sept of 
Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 
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. Bdtori a section of Madhesia 
Halwais in Behar. 

Bat-rassi, arope-mokcr, oliief- 
ly of tho Knhar or MalUh castes, 
who make twine and rope from 
mut^, san, MnSy and hdthi 
chingdr. 

Batsagrdmi, a gain of the 
B^tsya gotra of Barendra Brah- 
mans in Bengal. 

Batsas, a section of tho Sro- 
triya sub-caste of Utkal Brah- 
mans in Orissa. 

Batsauriark, a pur or section 
of Sakadwipi Brahmans iu Behar. 

Bdtsil, a gotra or section of 
Agarwals. 

Bitsa, Bdtsya, a got7'a or 
section of Brahmans, Baidyas, 
Bdruis, Kiyastlis, and Tiintis 
in Bengal ; and of Maitliil Brah- 
mans, Bahhans, Xhatris and llaj- 
puts in Behar. 


Battikbdl, a section of the 
Karan sub-caste of Kdyasths in 
Bohor. 

Batti-siz, a chandler. 

Battisi, a section of the Biy4- 
hut and Ehariddhd Ealwdrs in 
Behar. 

Bafu, a synonym for Brahman 
in Bengal. 

Batuk, a section of Jugis. 

Batwdkariar, a pur or sec- 
tion of Sakadwipi Brahmans in 
Behar. 

Bau\, BdoM, Bdhul, *mad in 
love of God,’ (i) a low class of 
mendicant Vaislmavas; (ii) a 
title of Kdyasths and Telis in 
Bengal. 

Baundihd, a hul or section of 
Bahhans iu Behar. 

Baurdm, a mnl or section of 
tho Naonmlia or Majraut suh- 
caste of Goaliis iu Behar. 


a cultivating, earth-working, and palanquin-hearing 
caste of Western Bengal, whose features and 
ra 1 ions. Complexion stamp them as of non-Aryan 

descent, although evidence is wanting to affiliate them to any parti- 
cular tribe now in existence. Their meagre folk-loro throws no 
light on their origin. According to ono story they were degraded 
for attempting to steal food from tho banquet of tho gods ; another 
professes to trace them back to a mythical ancestor named Bdhak 
Kisbi (the bcaror of burdens), and tolls how, while returning from 
a marriage procession, they sold the palanquin tlioy had been hired 
to carry, got drunk on the proceeds, and assaulted their guru, who 
cursed them for the sacrilege, and condemned thorn to rank thence- 
forward among the lowest castes of tho community. Another namo 
of this ancestor is Bik Muni, tho same as the eponyra of tho 
Musahars or Bhuiyas, but it would be straining conjeeturo to 
infer from this any connexion between the Bauris and tho 
Bhuiyas. 

The Bauris aro divided into tho following nine sub-castes: — 
«. (1) Mallabhumid, (2) Sikharid or Gobarid, 

(8) Panchakoti, (4, kioI4 or Mulo, (5) Dhulia 
orDhulo, (6) Malud or Mdlud, (7) Jhatid or Jhetid, (8) Kdthurid, 
(9) Pdthurid, Some of these may perhaps bo nothing more than 
Cerent local names for what was originally the same suh-oasto, but 
this point is not really very material, by reason of the marked 
reluctance of the lower castos to intermarry families living at a 
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distance. Assuming, for example, that Mok or Mnlo and Malk- 
bhumia, two sub-castes of Bauris found in the 24-Pargana8 and 
Murshedabad, are reaU^ the same as the Malua or Malua sub-oaste 
common in Manbhum, it would by no means follow that the eastern 
end western members of this sub-oaste would be willing to intennarry. 
And if there were no intermarriage, the groups would rightly be 
treated as true sub-castes. On the whole therefore, in spite of the 
suspicious similarity of some of the names, I incline to think that the 
nine ^oups enumerated above are really distinct at the present day, 
whatever may have been the case some generations back. As for the 
origin of the sub- castes, the names Mallabhumia, Malua, and perhaps' 
Uoli, denote a group originally resident in perguimah Manbhum or 
in the country south of the Kasai ; the Dhulia sub-caste is supposed 
to have come from Dhalbhum ; and the Sikharia from Sikhorbhum, 
the tract between the Kasdi and Barakar rivers, which includes the 
Paeheto estate, f’anchakoti again denotes the central portion of the 
Pacheto estate. Gobaria is said to refer to a domestic custom of 
cleaning up the remnants of meals with cowdung, which has some- 
how come to bo deemed a oharacteiistic of the Sikharia sub-oaste ; while 
Jbatia is explained as denoting a group who simply sweep away the 
fragments of a meal without washing the place where it had been 
spread. 

The few exogamous subdivisions which we find among the 
Bauris have clearly been borrowed dignitatis 
xogatny. camd from the higher castes, and are inoperative 
for matrimonial purposes, as marriage between members of the same 
gotra is not forbidden. They profess to observe tlio standard formula 
mamera, chachora, etc., and in addition to prohibit marriage between 
persons descended from the same ancestors within seven degrees on 
the male and three degrees on the female side; but the caste is 
extremely illiterate: there is no machinery among them for main- 
tabling genealogies, and thus guarding against consanguineous 
marriages, and in actual practice such marriages are believed to bo 
far from uncommon. 

The absence of compact exogamous groups, such as we find 
among tribes apparently closely akin to tho Bauris, may possibly 
be duo to the latter having adopted tho profession of palanquin- 
bemng, and thus having been brought into closer contact with 
Hindus than was tho case with their more independent congeners. 
Traces of totemisra, however, still survive in their reverence for the 
red-backed heron and tho dog, and perhaps in their strong objec- 
tion to touching horse-dung. The heron is looked upon as the 
emblem of the tribe, and may not be killed or molested on pain 
of expulsion from the caste. Dogs also are sacred.. A Bauri will 
on no account kill a dog or touch a dead dog’s body, and the water 
of a tmik in which a dog has been drowned cannot be used until 
^entire rainy season has washed tho impurity away. “In regard 
to dogs,” says Colonel Dalton, “ I was gravely informed by some 
of their elders that os they killed and ate cows and most other 
animals, they deemed it right to fi.x on some beast which should be 
as sacred to them as the cow to tho Brihinau, and they selected 
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the dog, becauso it vfos a aso/al animal viule alive, and not r&y 
nioe to eat wiien dead— a neat reoonoiliation of the twiagas of 
ooBsmenoe and cravings of appetita” This ingenious expiauation, 
however valueless in itself, shows that their own customs bad 
become unintelligible to the Bauris themselves, and serves to illustrate 
the tendency to ihiitate Brahmanical usages. 

lake the Bagdis, Bauris admit into their caste members of any 
caste higher than themselves in social standinij. 
iwumo ou ers. regular ceremony is appointed for such 
occasions; the new member merely pays to the caste panohdyut 
a sum of money, varying from Its. 10 to Bs. 15, to be spent 
on a feast, in which for the first time he openly eats with his 
adopted caste brethren. The origin of this singular practice, which 
is entirely out of accord with the spirit of the caste system at the 
present day, is apparently to be sought in the ^ lax views of the 
Bauris and Bagchs on the subject of sexual morality. In every 
other caste a woman who has an intrigue with an outsider is 
punished by expulsion from the caste; but Bagdis and Bauris 
not only allow their women to live openly with men of other castes, 
but receive those men into their own community when, as frequently 
happens, they ore outcasted by their own people for eating rice 
cooked by their mistresses. 

Marriage among the Bauris is either infant or adult, the tendency 
. ^ being for those who can afford it to marry 

their daughters as infants. I’olygamy is per- 
mitted : a man is allowed to have as many wives as he can afford 
to maintain. Widows may marry again, and are usually expected 
to marry their deceased husband’s younger brother. No ceremony 
is gone through ; the bridegroom pays Be. 1-4 to the bride’s father, 
and gives a feast to the members of the caste. Divorce is recognised. 
It is effected by the husband taking away from his wife the irou 
ring which every married woman wears, and proclaiming to the 
pardmdnik and panchdyat the fact of his having divorced her. In 
some districts a wife may divorce her husband for ill-treatment, 
desertion, or adultery. Divorced wives may always marry again. 
The marriage ceremony in use among the Bauris of Western Bengal 
diners little from that of the Bagdis, except that there is no 
pool of water in the middle of the marriage bower, and the bride 
sits on the left of the bridegroom instead of facing him. In districts 
further east an attempt is made to follow the standard Hindu ritual, 
and the interchange of garlands is hold to be the binding portion 
of the procedure. 

Bauris profess to be Hindus of the Sakta sect, but in Western 
, Bengal, at any rate, their connexion with 
Beligioii. Hinduism is of the slenderest kind, and their 

favourite objects of worship are Manasd, Bbddu, Mansingh, 
Barpah^ri, Dharmaraj, and Ivudrosini. The cult of the two former 
deities has been described in the article on the Bagdis. Goats 
are saorificed to Mansingh, and fowls to Barpahari, which ie 
merely another name for me great mountain ” (Marang Burn} of 
the Santals. Pigs, fowls, rice, sugar, and ghee are offered to 
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on SataidayB and Smdaya tA the ikbra or daadm plaoe 
0i tba ‘HUage through tho medium of a Bauxi priest, who awtauut 
from 0^ ^ ^7 P^^oodiag the saasi&oe. The prieift 

gets -as bsB fee the fowls that ore offered and the head or leg of the 
pig ; the worshippers eat rest. It should be mentioned here that 
in Western Bengal Bauris have not yet attained to the dignify of 
having of their own. ^ Their priests axe men of their 

own <^te, termed L&va or Deghari^, some of whom hold Idj/d/i land 
rent-free or at a nominal rent as remuneration for thoir services. 

h flfld"»an of the village {pardmAnik) may also offimte as 
priest. The Bauris of Eastern Bengal employ a low dass of 
Bama Brahmans. Kdli and Yisvakarm^ are their favourite deitiea 
la most districts Bauris have adopted the Hindu practice of 
burning their dead ; but in Bankura corpses are buried with the 
head to the north and face downward, the object of this attitude 
. H'ng to prevent 'the spirit from getting out and giving trouble to 
the living. A rude funeral ceremony is performed on the eleventh 
^y after death, when the relations feast together and the nearest 
relative of the deceased has his head shaved. 

Agricultural labour and palanquin-boaring are supposed to be 
the original occupations of the caste, and this 
Oooupaion, tradition corresponds pretty closely to tho 
facts as we now find them. They work also as wood-cutters and 
masons, and in Bordwan a few have risen to be traders and money- 
leaders. In some respects they are more particular than would 
be expected, considering the low social position they hold. A Bauri 
who takes to curing leather, works as a syce, or keeps a liquor- 
shop, is turned out of the caste. Comparatively few Bauris are 
raiyats with occupancy rights, but the majority may probably 
be put down as tmder-raiyats or landless day-labourers. They 
were well known as indigo-cultivators and workers in the vats 
in the prosperous days of Bengal indgo, and nomadic tillage 
of char lands is one of their charaoteristio pursuits. In Manbhum 
and Bankura many of them hold substantial tenures on terms 
of police service — a fact which lends colour to the view that 
they ^ among the earliest settlers in that part of the country. 
Thus in Manbhum we find two sadidls, one digicdr, two tidib dig- 
tedrt, 17 village aarddrs, and 49 tdbiddra of the caste ; while in 
Bankura the Bauris are represented by 14 aarddr ghatwdb, 16 
aadidla, 8 digwdrs, 875 tdbiddra, and 554 chdkrdn ehaukiddra. 

The social rank of Bauris is very low. Members of the higher 
castes will not take water from their hands, 

® and they themselves eat with Bigdis, Kewats, 

^hars, and tho non-Aryan Kurmis of Western Be:^i^ They are, 
in fact, hardly distinguishable from the H^ris of Bengal and the 
Chdsis of Chota Nagpur, and are despised everywhere exocmt in 
Manbhum and Birbhum, where they are allowed by the Hindua to 
do certain menial ofiBoes which axe usually done bjr people of higher 
®®®te8. With few exceptions, they are entirely indifferent to the nice 
scruples regarding food, which have so important a bearii^ ph the 
status of the average Hindu, for they eat beef, pork, fowls, aB kinds 
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of fish, andrats, and wemueh addioted to strong drink. Nevertheless 
they pique themselyeB on not eating snakes and lizard% like the 
Oxaons. 

The follouring statement shows the number of Bauris in 1872 
and 1881 


Bxstbict, 

1872. 

1881. 

Dibtbict. 

1872. 

1881. 

Bardwan 


70,698 

77,821 

Bakarganj 

■■I 

87 

Bankum 


76,916 

117,548 

MRim^sihh 


76 

Birbbom 


ill 

’ 27.769 

ChittaRong 


4,461 

Midnapnr 

Hughli 

Howrah 


12,770 
{ 1,861 

Tipperah 

Shababad 

8aran 

884 

9 

0 

2«-Parf[;aiias ... 


m 

619 

Monghyr 

Puminh 

4 

•**... 

Nadiya 


2.01G 

1,877 

8.288 

514 

Jessore 


829 

871 

Haldah 

888 

60i1 

Murahedabad 


6.68fl 

4.612 

SantAl ParRanos ... 

14,976 

18,684 

Dinaipur 

Bajsiiahye ... 


884 

82 

1,099 

162 

Cuttack • 

Puri 

45,891 

66,11.8 

60.925 

e»,6.*7 

Bahapuf 


45 

146 

BalsRore 

6,872 

7.376 

Bofnib 




65 

Tributary States ... 

4,221 

4,002 

Pabna 


26 

255 

H&zaribagh i 

81f2 

3K2 

Darjiling 


100 

1 

Loharrlaga 

67 

405 

JaipiRon 


2 

SO 

Singblium 

825 

1.055 

Dacca 


14 

808 

Mnnbhum 

82,988 

70,211 

Varidpiir «•, 




229 

Tributary States ... 

2 

1.415 


Baurihd, a section of Bdbhons 
in Behar. 

Baw4l, a title of Bdruis in 
Benged. 

Bdwan gali, tirpan bdzdr, 
chhatis Idhd, battis parkar, 

“ fifty-two lanes, fifty-threebazars, 
thirty-six profits, tnuty-two ways 
of making money,” a formtda 
or shibboleth distinguishing a 
section of the Jaiswar sub-caste 
of Kalwdrs in Behar. In the 
Glossary forming part of his 
Monograph on me Trade and 
Manufactures of Northern India, 
Mr. Hoey writes (s.v. mandi, 
‘a market’); — “They say of 
Lucknow in Saadat All’s time 
‘that the dty consisted of bdwan 
mandi, tirpan bazar” The close 
correspondence between this 
phrase and the .opening words of 
the shibboleth quoted above may 
pochaps des^e notice. 

BSzdigasht, a wanderer in a 
* bdzdr, a £nd of broker who spies 
out aimers and guides them to 
ihbps. 


Bazigar, Bujikar, a juggler or 
conjimor, a synonym for Nat, q.v. 
See Bediy&. 

Bazzdz, a cloth merchant, a 
draper. 

Beanh, a large fish with thorns 
on its back, a totemistio sept of 
Oraons in Chota Nagpur. 

Bedr, a pangat or section of 
Dossdhs and a title of Ohamdrs 
in Behar. 

Beauran, a section of Awadhid 
Hajams in Behar. 

Bebarttu, the title of the head 
officer of a Edjd in the Tributary 
States of Orissa. 

Bed-bdf, a weaver of cane- 
work. 

Bedbangsi, probably a syn- 
onym for Baidya, the physician 
caste, or for the group of vagrant 
castes generically known as 
Bediyd, from tho Sanskrit vyadha, 
‘a himter.’ Both words are 
' colloquially confraoted into Bed. 
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Bed(<^8ileiit)orBehtshangye, | Bed, Bid, a title of Dalnhin- 
s sub-tiib® of Dejong Lhoris or B^hi and Bangaja K^yastha. 
BhotiaB of the south. Bede&i a synonym for Bedii. 

Bedi» a group of tho Srotriya sub-oaste of TJtkal Brahmans. 

, Beded, Bejed, a small agricultural Dravidian tribe of Chota 
Nagpur, supposed to be mdsiaut b/idi, or cousiuB through the maternal 
aunt, of the Kurmis. Formerly, it is said, Bedids and Kurmis inter- 
married, but a split occurred ‘ when it was discovered that the former 
ate beef,’ or more probably, when the latter gave up eating it. They 
do not claim any connexion with the Mundas, nor do the Mundas 
reoognise them os cognates. Their septs ore totemistic. In their 
marriages a barber olEciates as priest, fiedids take kachchi food 
from Kurmis only, and Khanghar Mundas take similar food from 
them. The twoljfth sept of the Santdls, which is supposed to have 
been loft behind in Champa, and has long been separated from the 
parent tribe, bears tho name of Bedi^, and it seems not improbable 
that the BediAs of Chota Nagpur may be actually a branch of the 
Simtals who did not follow tho main tribe in their wanderings east- 
ward. The connexion of tho Bedias with the Kurmis tells rather 
for this view. The tribe has certainly nothing to do with the 
Bodiyas of Eastern Bengal. 

jUcbijJlb the generic name of a number of vagrant gipsy-like 
groups, of whom it is diflicult to say whether they can proi>erly be 
desiTibed as castes, 't’ho billowing groups are included under tho 
iiaiiic (1) Babajiya, Lava, or Patwa, pedlars and mountebanks 
lirufossiug to be Mahoinedaiis, but singing songs in praise of Kama 
and Lukshmaua, and oxlii biting painted scrolls representing the 
exploits of llanuman. Their women have the reputation of being 
skilful in tho treatment of children’s diseases and tho removal of 
nervous and rhomuatio pains. They also tattoo, hut are not so 
export in this art a.s tho Nat women. (2) Bazigar, Kabutari, Bhonu- 
luati, Donibaz, acrobats and conjurors, probably closely akin to the 
Nats and Kanjars of Ilindu.sfan. As acrobats tho women and 
girls are tho chief performers ; the men play tricks with balls and 
knives. The women also dabble in medicine, prescribe for children 
sulloring from fever or indigestion, pnactiso inimage for rheumatism 
and affect to euro tootbacbo. (3) Mill, also called Tonkwah from 
their dexterity in extracting worms from the teeth. They appear to 
be a vacant group of the Mals of Western Bengal, who in their turn 
are possibly a Hinduisod offshoot of the Maid. It seems at any rate 
more reasonable to suppose that the tribal name Mdl may be a 
variant of Male, a man, than to derive it from M^la, a hil lma n , or 
Malla, a wrestler. Mdls do not now intermarry with other Bediy&s^ 
and repudiate any connexion with them : for further partioulors, 
see the article Mdl. (4) Mir-shikar or Chirimar, hunters and fowl- 
ers, takes birds with bird-lime or horse-hair nooses and the Sdtmli 
or light lance divided into sootious like a fishing rod. Some of 
l-ho animals which tho Mir-shikiir catches are highly prized for 
medirinal purposes or for charms. The fiosh of the swy ant-eater, 

T 2 
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Bamahn at Soj/ailt (Mm/t ptafa^k), it belit^ fo 
fiiile eoeagf, its scales bomd m tbs am cm palliations oi the 
Imrt, and worn on the inget in the fom of a ling w a sjveniga 
taopbyleotio against venereal diseases. The desb of the orow pheas. 
ant {tnahoMa or pdn-fort), if killed on a Tuesday^ or Saturday, 
oares eslargement of the spleen and puerperal disoiders. The 
claws and droppings of the spotted owlet {pencM) if pounded 
up with betel-nut are a powerful and certain love-philtre, and the 
dried flesh of the dauk {Gallimla pha'iiiettra) is very beneficial 
in rheumatism. (5) Sdmperia, snake-charmers, hawkers of m^l- 
laneous goods, and makers of fish-hooks and such like articles. 
According to Dr. Wise, the snakes usually exhibited are the cobra ; 
the light and dark vaiioties of the Ophiophagus Elaps, named 
by them Dudh>raj and Mani-raj ; the python ; a whip-snake, with 
red, black, and yellow spots, called Udaya Samp ; and a Wge brown 
snake with black stripes on its neck, known as Gndr-bauk^, from 
the singular way it bends before striking. 

'Ihe S^peria catches a snake by pinning it to the ground with 
a forked stick, and seizing it by the neck, the thumb being held over 
the first vertebra. If the snake bo a poisonous one, the fangs are 
tom out, but the TOison bag is carefully preserved. Snake poison is 
highly valued by Hindu physicians for the treatment of diseases, and 
fetches in the market from fifteen to sixteen rupees^ per bhari or 
179 grains. Another valuable prize is the tick (kilni), cccasionally 
foimd on the hood of the black cobra, about which many fubuloiw 
stories are told. One of these parasites is worth a largo sum, as it is 
popularly believed to be a certain preservative against snake-bites 
and poisons in general. 

^ The Simperia feeds his snakes on fish, frogs, and mice. SAm- 
perias have no specific for snake-bite, but each man carries, as a 
charm, the root of the BhatrAj, a forest creeper. The popular 
idea is that the bud (mdlati) of the Bhatr^j is a specific, but 
the Simperias deny this. When any one is bitten by a poison- 
ous animal, the S^mperia ties a string rotmd the limb, sucks the 
wound, bathes the extremity in hot water, and covers the bite with 
the leaves of the Bhatr^j. One of the company then recites Uindu- 
stini matras or incantations, winch are usually utter gibberish. 

Members of this caste are in great request at the festival of 
Manas6 Devi, their patron deity in tho month of Srdvan (Jidy- 
August), being engaged by Brahmans to exhibit their collection 
and naake the snakes crawl in front of the idoL On such occasions 
the Sdmperia plays on a pipe, while his wife or diild chants a 
monotonous IlindusUni song, and irritates the reptile to strike. 

The 84mpena also tames jungle cocks to entrap wild ones, 
and tiie £ora \GaUiertx cridatm), a bird famous lor its pugnacity. 
When he is in want of food ho tethers tho decoy near a marsli, 
ar^ging a low screen with three movable leaves from which horse- 
hair nooses hang. The wild bird advauciug to tost tho courage of 
the captive, gets entangled and falls an easy pre^ to tho S^mperia, 
who is lying concealed dose by. like other Bediy^, the Simperias 
k*^ tame cormorants to drive fish into the net, but they do not sell 
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what tbey catob. They are keen spor^ea, and wkai an oppoxtanity 
oSoB they afalk deer, and shoot partiidgee, pad(fy-bird8, ana 

' (6) The SbdncUirs haw the repatation of &e most 
orderly and mdustriouB of the Bediya divisions. Th^ name is ' 
derived from the Peraiaa Shdnab, a comb. Tbia comb, or mom 
eorreotly rmd, through which the warp threads pass, is in greet 
demand bj IVintis and Jnl^has for their looms, and no one can 
make them so cheaply and neatly as the Sh^nd^r. The frame- 
work of the oomb {dhangi) is made of split bamboo, and the teeth 
\gaihi) of well-seasoned wood. The latter are fixed at equal distances 
apart by strong cotton thread. The Shandar is also a Manihir, or 
pedlar, retailing in the village beads and trinkets ; waist-strings 
(Kardhatti) bought from the Fatw^; and needles, thread, and tape, 
procured from Mughuliy4 shops. 

Sh^nddrs are expert divers, and, when anchored in suitable 
localities, gather the common bivalve shells (sipi), and sell them 
to the OhunAri, or lime-burner. They also use the sM-nali, or 
bamboo rod of seven joints, tipped with bird-lime, catching bulbuls 
and other small birds. Like tbo SAmperia, they keep tame koras, 
jungle cooks, and cormorants, and, if they can afford to do so, 
take out a gun license to shoot game. 

Of late years they have all become converts to Islam, but 
Mahomedans do not admit them into their society, and refuse to 
intermarry, to eat, and to pray with them. 

(7) Itasia Bediyas use boats of curious construction, only 
half covered over, while the tilt is cocoon, or bottle-shaped, tapering 
gradually towards the stern, where there is a small round opening, 
through which a man can with ditficulty crawl. These Bediyas 
work with zinc, which is bought in pigs, melted, and run into 
moulds. From the similarity in colour of zinc and mercury {rasa), 
the division has derived its d^tinotive name from the latter metah 
The Hasios make anklets, bracelets, and collars for the neck {hansU), 
which are worn by all Hindu and Mahomedan females of the 
lower orders. At their homes they are cultivators, and being 
strict Farazis are accepted as members of the Mt^omedan 
community. Their social standing, however, is so precarious that 
prolonged absence from home, or a manifest partiahty for boat life, 
is punished by expulsion from society. 


Begampurid, a section of 
Babhans in Behar. 

Begra-Oraon, a sub-tribe of 
Oraons in Chota Nagpur. 

Begri, a cutter of precious 
stpnes other than diamond. 

^gsarid, a section of Kanau- 
jia Lioh&rs in Behar. 

, a section of the Ba- 

hsnnajati sub-caste of Khatris in 
Bengal. 


Behdrd, Sahara, a title of 
Hindu castes, such as Bdgdis, 
Bauris, Chandals, Bawani 
Kabors, Orbs, and others who 
ore employed as palanquin- 
bearers ; also of Dhawas or low 
Mahomedans who follow the 
same occupation. Wilson derives 
the word from San^. ogtmMr, 
‘ business,’ ‘ profession ’ ; but it 
seems equally possible that the 
word ‘bearer’ may have been 
adopted into Bengali like many 
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beldar. 


other English words. The word 
is also used as an honorifio title 
of Qonds and of some XTriyi 
Brahmans; of the headmen of 
Jhami, Kumhar, Bhuiya, and 
Eewat castes. 

Beh&ri, Bihirii a mvl or sec- 
tion of the Xanaujia 6uh*caste of 
Sonirs in Behar. 

Beher4, a title of Sudh&s in 
Orissa. 

Behna, a cotton-vendor. Occ. 

Behn4hdn, a section of the 
BanodhiA and JaiswAr EalwArs 
in Behar. 

BejeA, a synonym for BediA. 

Bekh, a totemistic sept of 
Oraons who cannot eat eaxth- 
salt. 

Bell a fruit, a sept of FAns ; 
a totemistic section of the Bhar 
caste in Western Bengal, the 
members of which will not touch 
or eat the bel fruit. 


BelAlai, a sub-caste of EAmArs 
in the SantAl Porganas. 

BelAsi, a sub-caste of EAmArs 
in Bardwan. 

Belaunche-KAko, a mu/ of the 
BharadwAja section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Belaunche-Ghaul, a mil of 
the BhoradwAj section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Belaunche-Sudai, a mul of 
the BharadwAj section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Belaunche-RatpAri n mu! of 
the BharadwAj section of Maitliil 
Brahmans in Bohar. 

Belaunche-Garh, a mu/ of the 
BharadwAj section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Beiaunche-Dih, a nml of the 
BharadwAj section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Belawahari, a section of 
MauJiks in Ghota Nagpur. 


‘ one who works with a bH, or hoe.’ A wandering 
Dravidian caste of earth- workers and navvies in Behar and Western 
Bengd, many of whom are employed in the coal-mines of Kanigiinj 
andBarakar. Both men and women labour, tho former digging 
the earth and the latter removing it in baskets carried on the head. 
The Beldars regard this mode of carrying earth as distinctive of 
themselves, and will on no account carry earth in baskets slung 
from the shoulders. They work very hard when paid by the piece, 
and are notorious for their skill in manipulating the pillars (idklii, 
‘ witness ’) left to mark work done, so as to exaggerate the measuro- 
ment. On one occasion, while working for me on a large lake at 
Govindpur, in the north of the Manbhum district, a number of 
BeldArs transplanted an eutire pillar during the night and claimed 
payment for several thousand feet of imaginary earthwork. The 
fraud was most skilfully carriod out, and was only detected by 
accident. In Western Bengal they rank with Eoras and Bauris, 
and, like them,, are terribly addicted to drink. They profess to 
marry their daughters as imants, but the practice of adult-marriage 
still survives among them; while they certainly allow widows to 
remarry, and recognise considerable license of divorce. Divorced 
women majr marry again. 

The origin of the caste is obscure. They axe certainlj^ closely 
akin to the Binds and NuniAs, and it seems 
itruo^ mtomai pjo^abie that the former represent the remnant 
of a compact aboriginal tribe, from wbiou 
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the Nnni^ broke ofi by^ taking to the maonfaofcure of salt^tre, ' 
and the Beld&» by going in for et^hworL The fonotionB of 
the Binds are less specialised ; and this ciimunstanoe, coupled with, 
the fact that they reckon hunting and fishing among their oharao* 
teristic occupations, leads me to regard them as the oldest of the 
tlnee groups, and probably the parent of both Nunids and Belddrs. 
The internal structure of the. Beldars throws little light upon their 
tribal amities. In Bohar they have two sub-castes : — Chauhin and 
Kathautid or Kath&wd, and one section, Kdsyapa. Their marriages 
are regulated by the standard formula mamcrd, chacherd, etc. Infant- 
marriage is in vogue, and the marriage ceremony is of the standard 
type. A second wife may be taken if the first is barren. Widows 
marry by satjai. Divorce by the caste panchdyat is recognised, and 
divorced women may marry again. 

Beldars employ Maithil Brahmans as their priests, and conform 
* in matters of religion, funeral rites, etc., to the 
average Hinduism of the lower castes. On 
the Tila Sankrint festival, in Magh, they worship the Larha, a 
pointed iron instrument used in pounding bricks — one of their 
standard occupations, A few of them are cultivators with occupancy 
rights : most, however, earn their living as navvies or as agricul- 
tural day-labourers. Their social rank is much the same as that 
of Nunias. 

In treating of the Beldars much confusion is caused by the fact 
that the term Beldar, ‘ mattock-bearer,’ besides denoting a distinct 
endogamous group, is also used as a generic title common to the low 
castes of Hindus employed on earthwork. This use of the word in its 
proper etymological sense, as denoting merely an occupation, comes 
out even more clearly in Eastern Bongiil, where we find Mahomedan 
Beldars, who act as scavengers in their own villages, removing 
carcasses or cutting brushwood, and servo as torch-bearers {masalchi) 
at Hindu and Mahomedan weddings. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
Beld^ in 1872 and 1881, hut the statistics are worthless by reason 
of the confusion in the use of the name explained in the last 
paragraph : — 


Bibtbict. 

1872. 

.1881. 

DlSTBlCT. 

1878. 

1881. 

Bardwan 

Bankura 

Birbhum 

Midnapur 

Hughli with Howrah 
Jf-Barganas 

Jessore 

Murshedabad 

JiiMjpur 

BajHluihye 

Bangpur ... 

. 

Jalpigon 

Bacoa 

Bakapwmj ... 

MHitnansinh 

BhittMong ... 

Noakhall ... , 

161 

26 

102 

102 

2 

63 

06 

4 

538 

1.449 

68 

189 

88 

298 

172 

98 

781 

100 

60 

183 

34 

3 

195 

277 

49 

"*‘*875 

15 

308 

2 

Tipporah 

Patna 

Gya 

Sliahabad 

Raran 



Ulongnyr 

Bhagalpur 

l^rniah 

Saiitai Parganaa ... 

Maldah 

HaiULribagb ... 

Lohardnga 

Singbhum 

Manbnuin ... ... 

Tributary States ... 

154 

18,461 

16,285 

9,003 

} 10,092 

799 

600 

16,676 

11,238 

7,332 

683 

955 

828 

166 

103 

8 

18,480 
18,461 
228 
{ 8,643 

1 2.296 
831 
956 
17,411 
15,861 
11,883 
497 
400 
1«0B5 
258 
99 
110 

6 
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. Beld&r, a title of Ntmias in 
Behar. 

Belg&chii a sub-oafite of Kum- 
h&rs in Jessore. 

Belgr&mi, a gain of the Kd* 
Bvapa gotra of B^reudia Brah- 
mans in Bengal. 

Belhai a section of Son&rs in 
Behar. 

Belidr, a sept of Asoras in 
Ghota Nagpur. 

Belkhariyd, Bclhhari, BUkhari, 
a section of B&bhans in Behar. 

Belkuar, a section of B^bhans 
in Behar. 

Beliai a section of Go41ds in 
Behar. 

Beloar, fruit, a totemistic sept 
of Lobars in Ghota Nagpur. 

Beionchd, a section of Bab- 
bans in Behar. 

Belonti^, a division of Brah- 
mans in Behar. 

Belsandif a section of the 
MagahiyA, Pachainyd, and Tir- 
hutiy4 sub-castes of Dorns in 
Behar. 

Belurii a g&in of the Sdndi- 
lya gotra of ]^rendra Brahmans 
in Bengal 

Belwadhiya, a sub-tribe of 
Thirus in Nepal. 

Belw&ri a sub-caste of Dhobis 
in BeW, a mul or section of 
the Naomulis or* Majraut sub- 
oaste of GoalAs in Beh^. 

Bemw&r, a section of B4bhans 
in Behar. 

Ban4tiy&, a sub-oaste of CbieiB 
id Orissa. 


Bendahi a m or s^ of De- 
jong Lhoiis in Darjiling whoso 
ancestor had emigrated from 
Bhotan. 

Bendidr, a section of Kurmis 
in Ghota Nagpur and Orissa. 

Bendkar, a sub-tribe of Savars, 
q.v. 

Bengi frog, a totemistic sept 
of Bhuiyas and Mundas in Ghota 
Nagpur. 

Beni, a pathi or hypergamous 
sub-group of Bdrendra Brahmans 
in Bengal ; a variant of Baniya, 
q.v. 

Beniah-Kandh, a sub-tribe of 
Kandhs in Orissa. 

Beniaro, frog, a totemistic 
sept of Fdns in Ghota Nagpur. 

Benk, a section of the Karan 
Kayasths in Behar. 

Benkuri, a section of F^ns in 
Ghota Nagpur. 

Benrd, a synonym for Fattar, 
a class of fishermen in Eastern 
Bengal. 

Beopdri, bepdri, an importer of 
grain and a wholesale dealer, who 
frequently supplies goods on trust 
to retail shopkeepers to sell at a 
minimum price fixed by the heo- 
pdn. If the goods are not sold 
within a month after delivery, the 
beopdri charges interest at one 
per cent, per mensem on their 
value. 

Bepdri, a title of Malos in 
Eastern Bengal. 

Ber4, a title of Kaibarttas in 
Bengal. 

Berar, a mul or section of the 
Maghaya sub-caste of Ksndusin 
Behar. 
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nrraiiti ft section ol Awadlu4 
H^ims in Behar. 

Bere, ft section of the Satmulia 
Maghayi sub-caste of Kandus in 
Behar. 

Berga-KharlA, a sub-caste of 
Kharito in Chota Nagpur. 


Beri, a section of the Fanoh- 

i *4ti sub-caste of Ehatiis in 
Bengal. 

Bermdn, a section of Eanauji4 
Lohdrs in Behar. 

Berr4-Rajw4r, a sub-caste of 
Bajwars in Lohardaga. 


ficnii, Pdtra-Berud, a small cultivating and fishing caste of 
Bast^ Bengal, probably an offshoot of the Chandal tribe, urith the 
members of which they still eat and drink, but do not intermarry. 
Their name is derived from herd, a weir of bamboos or reeds used 
for catching mullet. It is the well-known habit of this fish to jump 
over any obstacle it meets with in water. The Beruas at full tide 
throw a weir aoros^ a creek, and on the surface of the water below it 
they moor a broad raft. As soon as the mullet encounters the weir 
and finds no opening, it leaps over and is caught on the raft. The 
fish are sold in the market, but no Beru4 will cast a net or earn 
a livelihood as the Kaibarttas do. 

The whole of the Berui caste belongs to the Kasyapa goira, 
and they therefore practise exogamy only in name. Their headman 
is called Patra. The intimacy of their connexion vvith the Chanddls 
is attested by the fact that the same purohits officiate for both. 


Berudr, a sept of Rajputs in 
Behar. 

Berukd Kisdn, a mid or 
section of the Biyahut sub-caste 
of Ealwars in Behar. 

Beru ke Mahto, a section of 
the Biydhut and Kharidaha Kal- 
wurs in Behar. 

Beru ke pdnre, a section of 
the Biyahut and Khariddhd Kal- 
wdrs in Behar. 

Besdti, Sisdfi, a vendor of 
small wares, generally Mahom- 
edans. 

Beserwdr, a sept of Kharwars 
in Chota Nagpur. 

. ^sra, small hawk, a totem- 
wtio sept or section of Lohirs, 
Muudas, Santids, Cheros, and 
Bonds. 


Betiah-Kandh, a sub-tribe of 
Kandhs in Orissa. 

Betra Pdn or Raj-Pdn, a sub- 
caste of Fdns in Orissa. 

Betud, a sub-caste of Muchis 
in Bengal. 

Bhabdn i purl , a jm/Ai or hyper- 
ganious sub-group of Bareudra 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Bhabdniswar, a section of the 
Earner sub-caste of Bosadhs 
in Behar. 

Bhabhut or Bibhuti, the ashes 
of burnt cow-dung, with which 
mendicants, of the Smva orders 
chiefly, besmear .their bodies: 
hence a title of such mendi- 
cants. 

Bhaddiya, a pangai or section 
of Dosadhs in Behar. 


Besyd putra, the son of a pros- Bhadan id, a sept of Eftjpats 

titute, a bastard. in Behar. 
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Bh&dart b gdin of the Bharad* 
wAja ffotra of BAiendia Brah* 
mans in Bengal. 

Bhadarii or Bhareri, a i^t 
of mendicants of Brahmonical 
descent, professors of astrology 
in Behar; a sub-caste of the 
TTiniinnhdwipi Brahmans in Be- 
har. 

Bhadaurid, a sept of the 
Snryabansi sub-tribe of Rajputs 
and of Kewats in^Bchar. 

Bhad-bhadrid, sparrow, a to- 
temistic section of the Jagannathi 
sub-caste of Kumhdrs in Orissa. 

Bhaddal, a goira or section of 
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Bhddisawdr, a mill or section 
of the Ohosin sub-caste of Ooalas 
in Behar. 

Bhadpd, a mi or sept of the Bod 
tshan-gye sub-tribe of Dejong 
Lhoris or Bhotias of the south. 

Bhadra, a title of Dakshio- 
Edrhi and Bangaja Kayasths, 
and of Sdnkharis in Bengal. 

Bhadraghdt, a section of 
Fdtnis in Bengal. 

Bhadraj, a mnl or section of 
the Naomulia or Gorid sub-caste 
of Godlas in Behar. 

Bhadsuhid, a section of Bab- 
bans in Behar. 

Bhl^dua or Bhdnrud, a title of 
Ndpits, from the bhdnr or bag in 
which they cany their shaving 


Bhdduri, a gdin of the Ed- 
syapa gotra of Bdrendra Brah- 
mans ; also a title of Sadgops in 


' Bhadwarid, a mul or section of 
the Biy&hut snb-caste of l^wirs 
in Behar. 


_ Bhddya-bau,Btitleof Tdntis 

m Bengal. 

Bhagabdn, a section of (he 
Mahmuddbdz sub-caste of Ndpits 
in Bengal. 

Bhdgdi, a gdin or sub-section 
of Saptasati Brahmans in Bengal. 

Bhagan Bhdjan, a family of 
the Grihasth group of Jugis in 
Bengal. 

Bhagat, a title of (ho Jaiswilr 
and Biydimt sub-()a.stos of Kal- 
wdrs in Bolvir ; a lido of tli,*) 
mcmbpis of the Kasodban sul). 
caste of Baniyas in Behar wlio 
refrain from eating fisJi. The 
smo title is also used by Tvn.'-ar- 
waui Baniyas without this dis- 
tinction. 

Bhagwat, MaM, literally 
a worshipper of Visimu— a claw 
of Baniyus who striotly oh'crvo 
the rules of the Hindu religion 
and abstain from meat and iuto.x- 
icating drinks. 

Bhainsd, buffalo, a fotoinistic 
sept of Gonds, PAus, and Konvas 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Bhainsu, a section of Go^las 
in Behar. 

Bhair, a section of Binjhias in 
Chota Nagpur, 

Bhairab Ghataki, a me! or 
hypergamous sub-group of Kirlii 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Bhaiskaydrif a section of the 
Banodhi^ and Jaisw^r Kalwurs 
in Behar, 

Bhaji Sag, vegetable, a totem- 
istio sept of Mundas in Cholfl 
Nagpur. 

BhSju, a section of Nowars 
in Barjiling; also a pet name 
for a Newar child 
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Bhaju Chakwar, a seeticm of I Bhdkar, Bh&kw, a seotaon of 
BibhanB in Behar. | Kanauji^ Lohiiis in Behaxi 


Bhakati Bhagat, This term prop^rlj denotes a worshipper, 
and particularly Vaishnavas of the middle and lower castes, who 
from religious motives abstain from meat, fish, and spirituous liquors. 
It is used as a title of Vaishnavas generally, of theJaiswdr and 
Biy^hut Bub-oastes of Kalwars, and of Tambulis in Behar, of 
Kasarw&ni Baniyds, and of those members of the Kasodhan sub- 
oaste of Baniyds who refrain from eating fish. In Manbhmn and 
Hazaribagh Bbakats are very numerous, and have in their hands 
most of the business of the eltaitis or halting places along the Grand 
Trunk Road. 

The word Bhakat also denotes a sub-tribe of the Oraons, which 
has been formed on the same basis of religious 

Bhaka - raon. • gg K^arwar or Safa-hor division 

of the SantAls. Those Bhakats acknowledge themselves to bo 
Oraons, and admit disciples from the tribe, which indeed forms 
their only source of recruits, but they will not intermarry with 
their unconverted brethren, nor take oookod food or water from their 
hands. They abstain from all flesh except that of goats which 
have been sacrificed to one of the Hindu gods, nor do they drink 
spirits. Fish, however, is not prohibited, end sweetmeats may be 
eaten with Oraons, Mundas, and Telis. Tobacco they will only 
smoke among themselves or out of the hukha of their own guru or 
spiritual guide. 

The favourite deities of the Bhakat-Oraons, as of most recently 
. Hinduised aborigines, are Mahadeva and Elali, 

to whom goats, ghi, sweetmeats, etc., are offered 
on Wednesdays and Sundays, the offerings being eaten by the 
worshippers and their families. They employ Brahmans as gurm^ 
hut these Brahmans do not officiate as their priests, and the saori- 
ficial victims are slain by any influential person among themselves 
who happens to be acquainted with tho ritual. In marriages again, 
while the attempt is to imitate tho Hindu ceremony, the purohit 
who officiates is not a Brahman, but a Bhakat, and .the binding 
portion of the ceremony is the payment of tho bride-price, which 
consists of a pair of bullocks, or Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 in cash. 

Along with this striving after conformity with the externals of 
„ . Hinduism, we find the Bhakats retaining in 

their entirety the totemistic exogamous sections 
characteristic of the Oraons, and observing tho same prohibit 
degrees. They show at present no signs of carrying their asceticism 
into tho domain of marriage. Like the Oraons, they marry their 
girls as adults, usually between the ages of twelve and sixteen. 
Unrestricted courtship is permitted before marriage, and sexual 
intercourse is tolerated, it being understood that if a girl beoomOs 
preguant she will TiaruA the father of her child, and the two will 
get married. Polygamy is permitted, but is not usually resorted 
h> imlesB the first wife is barren. Widows are allowed to many 
Again, but no ceremony is performed on such occasions, and the 
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tnnsaodon is deemed to be complete when ft few rntrands of grab 
have paid to the relatives of the woman. Divoioe is easy 
and very common; a woman runs away from hw husband with 
any man who suits her fancy, a man turns out hb wife and tuVe s 
up with another woman. In either case the parties may many 
again and thus render the divorce final, but tins may also be 
footed without remarriage by rofunding to ^e husband the brido- 
prioe which he paid in the first instance for his wife. 

In the dbposal of the dead the usages of the Bhakats do not 
. differ materially from those of the Oraons. 

■ The rule is to burn the body, preserving 

some of the ashes and bones for burial, at the time of the haddiphor 
festival, in the hhuinhari village of the deceased, that is to say 
in the village from the first founders of which be believes him- 
self to be descended. At this festival pigs and great quantities 
of rice are offered for the benefit of departed "ancestors, who are 
also held in continual remembrance by fragments of rice or dal 
oast on the ground at every meal, and by a pinch of tobacco 
sprhikled whenever a man prepares his pipe. The bodies of women 
who die within fifteen days after child-birth are buried, and fowls 
offered over the grave. People who die during the rainy season 
are also buried, but the remains are exhumed and burned when the 
dry season sets in. 


Bhakla, animal, a totemistio 
sept of Or^ns in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Bhdkiun, a section of Godids 
in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces. 

Bhakta, a title of Eaibarttas 
and Sunris in Bengal ; a sect of 
Yaishnavas in Behar. 

Bhalaunidr, a pur or section 
of 8dkadwipi Bri^mans in Be- 
har. 


Bhate, a section of tho Chha- 
jdti sub-casto of Khatris in Behar. 

Bhdikid, a section of Godids in 
the North-Western Provinces and 
Behar. 

Bhalrdit, a kul or section of 
Bdbhansin Behar. 

BKal Sultdn, a sept of Baj- 
puts in Behar. 

Bhdmbasrd, a section of GMIds 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and Behar. 


i 


Ndpit, Hajam, the barber caste of Orissa. The 
name Bhanddri or store-keeper is supposed to 
Or^ and internal jjaY0 reference to the position of trust and 
“ influence which the barber often occupies in t^ 

hous eb»ld of a Hindu landholder. In Orissa the caste claim to be 
the modem representatives of the Sudras of early Indian tr^tion; 
but they are usually classed among the mixed castes, and believed to 
be the o&pring of a Kshatriya father and a Sudra mother. Th^ ^ 
seven sub-castes— Bangdii, Dakhini, Desi, Kharid, Khurda, uol^ 
and Hdtud. Of these, the Bangdli and Dakhini are immigrants 
from ]^gal and Madims respectively, the Desi are indigenous to 
OnssO} adn £3iurdd are supposed to have come from the estate oi 
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that in Pnri district. The Ehariii and H&tud sub^nuites aw 
found in Outtaokj the fomer being barbers who have for the most 
Tiart given up their traditional occupation and taken to making salt 
and. letting out pack-bullocks for hire ; while the latter are an 
itinerant class of barbers who are attached to no particular village, 
but wander about plying their trade wherever they can find 
customers. The sections of the caste, which are shown in the Appen- 
dix appear to have been borrowed from the Brahmanical system. 

’ Bhanddris marry their daughters as infants, and regard it as 
a breach of a distinct religious obligation if 
Mwnago. remains unmarried at the age of puberty. 

Such cases, however, do occur sometimes, when a girl’s parents 
are poor or when some personal blemish renders it difficult to 
procure a husband for her. Tho ceremony is supposed to be 
identical with the prajupatya form referred to by Manu. Its 
essential portion hastaganthi, or binding together the hands of 
the bride and bridegroom with a wisp of hm grass. Polygamy is 
permitted to the extent that a man may take a second wife if the 
first is barren, suffers from an incurable disease, or has certain 
specified physical defects. A widow is allowed to marry again, and 
b generally expected to marry her late husband’s younger brother 
if there is one. She may, however, marry any member of tho caste 
outside the prohibited degrees of kinship. The ceremony in use at 
the marriage of a widow is called </««», * change of place,’ and is per- 
formed under the supervision of the bridegroom’s family priest, who 
receives dahhind for his services. It commences with the worship of 
an earthen vessel filled with water, and is completed by putting 
shell and brass bracelets (aankha and katiiri) on tho bride’s wrists and 
smearing vermilion on her forehead. The status of a widow thus 
married, though clearly distinguished from that of a mere concubine, 
is deemed inferior to that of a woman who has been married as a 


virgin by the full prajdpatya ritual. The caste council (panoh&yat) 
may grant a divorce \chharda-pafra) to a husband if it be proved 
before them that his wife has committed adultery. Pending the 
deobion of tho case the husband is held to be unclean, and he must 
burn a kma grass figure of his wife and give a feast to the panebdyat 
before he can be again admitted to social intercourse. Divorced 
wives get alimony for six months, and may marry again by the 
form used at the remarriage of a widow, but they must first perform 
an expiatory ceremony of the some general character as that 
demanded from a husband who applies for a divorce. 

All Bhonddris are Vaishuavas, and conform in tho course of 
. their regular worship to the precepts of that 

sect. They also regard Visvakarmi as the 
patron of their craft, and on the fourth day of the Durga Pujd 
the razors, scissors, and the mirror, which they deem the sp^^ 
emblem of their caste, are laid before his image with offerings 
01 sweetmeats and flowers, while for three days all members of the 
0^ rest from their usual avocations. In this, as in other rdigioua 
omcM performed in honour of the regular Hindu gods, Bhanddris 
employ Brahmans, who are readvod on equal terms by othw membm 
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of tiie oaored order. The village goddess, Qrdm-devati| on (he other 
hand, is worship^ by the heads of households, unassisted by Brah- 
mans, with offerings of fruits, sweetmeats, and parched grain. No 
special day is set apart for these sociifioes, but Sundays, Tuesdays 
Satur^ys, and the first day of every month are believed to be 
auspicious times for approaching the goddess. Some Bhandiris are 
sehayc^a or secular priests of Grdm-devati, and in t^ capacity hold 
small grants of rent-free land. 

The dead are usually burned, but the bodies of children and 
n- 1 j women who die in child-birth are buried. When 

DiwoBal of tho dead. , . j- i e i ,. ""ou 

a pregnant |woman dies before delivery, her 
body is cut open and tne child taken out, both corpses being then 
buried in the same grave. Srdddh is performed in the regular 
fashion on the eleventh day after death. Offerings are also made 
on the anniversary of the death of near relatives, and a &rdddh 
is performed for remote ancestors at the Mahdhya festival and on 
the night of the Kali Pujd. 

The social standing of the caste is respectable. A Brahman 
_ . , will not only take water from the hands of a 

ocia s a us. Bluindari, hut will go to his house as a guest 

and partake there of any food that has been cooked by a Bralimuu. 
Their own practice in matters of diet is in accordauco with that 
of orthodox Uindus. They eat jHikkt food with members ol the 
Nabasakh only, and will only take the leavings of thoir own Bi>mtual 
guide (guru). As a rule they practise their hereditary profession, 
and hold their homestead lands rent-free in consideration of tlio 
services rendered by them to the village community. Others, 
again, have special tenures {fiajdmi jdgir) created by the former 
rulers of the country. Comparatively few have regularly taken to 
agriculture, and most of these are ihdni raiynts with rights of 
occupancy. Zminddrs, however, and Idkhirdjdan, arc occasionally 
met with among them. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
Bhand^ris in 1872 and 1881 : — 


Dwtbict. 

1872. 

1 

18SI. 

Oufci/ftClii ••• at* ••• ••• 

Puri 

iIi&lfliSOT0 ••• ••• 

Tnbutary States 

29,494 

J 7,867 

J 3.733 
14,372 

35.956 
! 21,761 

15,859 
16,286 


a 

Bhanddri, a treasurer, a store- 
keeper. In Sylliet, a servant, an 
outdoor servant: in other ports 
of Bengal, a steward : in Orissa, 
a baroOT; an honorary title of 
Kdyasths and Ndpits in Bengal ; 
a title of Sudras in Eastern 


Bengal ; a title of KahArs, Kowats, 
and of Can jwAr Souris in Bebor; 
a section of MAlis, and a sept of 
Bajputs in Behar. 

Bhdndi, a synonym for Bhit, q-i- 

Bhandsdli, a groin-storer. 
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Bhand8&r, see Arhativfi. 

Bhanduw&li a mul of theE!&s- 
yapa section of Maithil Brahmans 
inBehar. 

Bhanga Kshatriya, Bhanga, 
a title assumed by the Paliyas 
and Bajbansis of Northern and 
Eastern Bengal which has 
reference to the legend of the 
Kochh tribe that they are an out- 
lying branch of the Kshatriyas 
who took refuge in Kochh Behar 
when the caste was destroyed by 
Parasu B^m. 

Bhanga-Kulin, a bypergamous 
group of Barhi Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

Bhdngar, a section of Go^Ms 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and Behar. 

Bhangerdi a sub-caste of 
Sonris in Behar. 

Bhdng-farosh,asellerof bhdiig 
(emiahiH satieut,), generally a 
Biahman. 

Bhanj, a sub-caste of so-called 
llajputs in Singbhum and the 
Tiihutary States of Orissa. 


Bhanjai a title of Dakdun- 
R4rhi and Bangaja Kdyasths. 

Bhanja-Khandaiti a sub-oaste 

of Khanddits in Puri. 

Bhanj or, a sept of Pdns in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Bhdnr, a generic name of 
mimics, buffoons, and jesters, 
mostly Mahomedans, who attend 
at birihs and marriages to amuse 
the guests with their jokes; a 
sept ot the Rautdr sub-tribe of 
Thdrus in Behar. 

Bhansrid, a section of Godlds 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and Behar. 

Bhant, a section of Godlds in 
Behar. 

Bhaonrd, a largo black bee, 
supposed to bo enamoured of the 
lotus, a totemistic sept of Mun- 
das in Chota Nagpur. 

Bhdonrod, a miif or section 
of tlio Naomulin or Majraut sub- 
caste of GoaUs in Behar. 


a small Dravidian caste of Western Bengal and Chota 
Nagpur, most of whom are cultivators, while a few occupy the 
position of hereditary personal servants to the Bdjas of Paohete. 
Tho Bhars are divided into two sub-castes, Maghayd and Bangdii, 
the members of which do not intermarry. Their sections show a 
curious mixture of tho totemistic and eponymous types, which may 
perhaps indicate that tho caste is undergoing tho process of gradud 
conversion to Hinduism and incorporation into tho regular caste 
system. This view is borne out, on the whole, by their domestic 
institutions, which appear to be in a similar state of transition. Thus 
tho remarriage of widows has been discarded, and the license of divorce, 
conceded so freely by the non-Aryan races, entirely done away 
with; while adult-marriage still survives as a relic of the post, side 
by side with the growing usage of infant-marriage.' It deserves 
notice that in this respect tho Bhars form an exception to the usual 
course of development. It may be laid down as a general rule 
that the adoption of infant-marriage is the first step taken in the 
diro<^ion of conformity to orthodox usage, while ine^^hibition 
of widow>maniage usually follows as a later stage. The Bbais, 
however, have completely given up widow-marriage, while still 
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reoognizmg the marru^ of adults as ^lermissibld for those irho 
cannot afford to marry weir daughters as infants. 

For the rest they appear in all respects to follow the usages of 
orthodox Hindus: professing the Hindu religion, employing Brah- 
mans^ burning their dead, and performing their waMh on the 
thirtieth day mter death. In the matter of inheritance they deviate 
dightly from the standard school, in that th^ give the eldest son 
an extra share {jeth-angs) of the property. This, however, is not 
uncommon in Western Bengal, and we may hazard the conjecture 
that it has some connexion with the custom of primogeniture which 

S »vems the succession to many of the large estates in that part of 
e country. The connexion of the Bhars with the Paohete family 
has probably tended to raise their general social position. They 
rank in Manbhum with Tamolis and Mairos, and the higher castes 
can take water from their hands. 

The following statement shows the number "and distribution of 
Bhars in the Lower Provinces in 1872 and 1881. It includes tho 
Bhars of Behar, a Hinduised branch of the original stock, who 
disown all connexion with the Bhars of Western Bengal, and 
claim afiBnity with tho Bhars of the North-Western Provinces. A 
full account of the latter is given in Mr. Crooke’s Ethnographical 
Hand-book. 


niBIBICT. 


Bardwan 

Birbhuxn 


1872. 1881. 


District. 



Gya ... 
Shahabad 


24>FarKiina6 




6 

Tirhiit fDwbhanffn 

lirhut (Mozuilerpur 

Badiya 




832 

Jessore 




11 

Sanin 

MurBhedabad 




41 

Chaniparan 

Diiiajpur ... 
Ban«cpar 

Bom 

Pabna ... 

... 



45 

7 

10 

III 




8 

Malil»h 

Dftrjilinff 

... 


...... 

12 

Saiital ... 

Koch Behar 

. 1 . 



27 

llnznnbN^h 

Dacca 




1 

Ijohardiig4 

Faridpur ... 




1 14 

Siii^bhiim 

Jfaimansinh 




867 

MRTilihum 

Fatna 

... 


28 

! 8 

Tributary States .„ 



Bhar, a title of Tantis in 
Bengal. 

BharadwAja, a Brahmanical 
section of Khatris and Bajputs 
in Behar ; of Edyosths in 
Bengal; and of Earans and 
Ehand&its in, Orissa; a gotra or 
section of Babhans in Behar, 
borrowed from the Brahmanical 
system and superadded to tho 
original exogamous groups {hubs) 
characteristic of tho caste ; 9 , gotra 
or section of Brahmans, Baidjras, 
Agaiis, Bli4tS| Gandhabaniks, 


Go^las, EAmArs, Madliun^pi'ts, 
Mayar^, and Tdutis in Bengal. 

Bharadwdji, a section of 
Chains in Behar. 

BharAit, a mul or section of 
tho Kamarkolla sub-caste of 
Sonars and of the Mngliaya suh- 
casto of Barhis in Beliar. 

Bharan-r&si, a section of Halos 
in Eastern Bengal. 

Bharari, a title of tho Ghosia 
sub-oasto of Qoalas in Bobar. 
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BharArii a/Aar of theBasiehtlia 
gotra of Nepili Brahmans. 

Bhirata, a title of Brah- 
loans ahd of Bhats. 

Bhdrath, a section of the 
Satmulia Maghaya sub-caste of 
Kandus in Bohar. 

Bhdrathi, Bhirati, (i) a -wor- 
shipper of Siva ; a title of Ma- 
hants: (ii) a name^ of Saraswati, 
Goddess of Learning, used as a 
title by Kdyastlis : (iii) a name 
of one of the ten owiers of Das- 
uibu ascetics. 

BhdrdUd, a tenant, a renter. 

Bhdrauli, a»n«/ or section of 
the Tinniulii Madhesia sub-caste 
of Halwais in Behar. 

Bhar-Bhunjd, grain-parchor 
or flyer. The name of a sub- 
caste of Kandus who are em- 
ployed in parching and frying 
different sorts of grfiin, pulse, etc. 
They ai-e said to spring from a 
Kahir father and Sudra mother, 
and pretend to bo di-vided into 
seven tribes, which do not in- 
termarry. There is also a class 
of Kayasths in Behar, distinct 
from these, who follow the same 
business. A synonym for Kan- 
du in Behar. 

Bhar-Chhut6r, a sab-caste of 
Sutradhars in the Santal Par- 
ganas. 

Bharchuihfi, a sept of Rajp«ts 
in Behar. 

Bhardu&r, a mul or section 
of the Satmulia or Kishnaut sub- 
caste of Goalas in Behar. 

a mnl or section 
ot the Ayodhiabasi sub-caste of 
oonars in Behar. 


BhArgava, a section of Biah* 
mans. 

Bharhe, a mul of the Kdsyapa 
section of Maithil Brahmans in 
Behar. 

BhariyA, a mctal-caster, a 
hrazier, fouudryman. 

Bharotat, a section of the 
Ari^r sub-caste of Bais BaniyAs 
in Behar. 

BharpAih, a section of Kanau- 
jid Hajams in Behar. 

Bharsahr, a section of Bhoj- 
puria Halwais in Behar. 

BharsArwala, B/uinddrwdld, 
a grain-storer or corn-factor. 

Biarsi-Misr, a title of BAb- 
haus in Behar. 

Bharsuri A, a sept of the Surya- 
bansi llajputs in Behar. 

Bharthari,Bhartarii a sub-sect 
of Saivite religious mendicants 
who go about begging, singing, 
and playing on the x'arinf/i, said to 
be descendants of Baja Bharthari 
of Hharauagar. 

Bharthi, a synonym for 
Bharati, q.v. 

Bhartkul, one of the branches 
of the Gaur-Brahmans. 

Bhartri-Hari-Jogi, an order of 
Hindu mendicants who profess 
to have been instituted by Bhar- 
trihari, the brother of YikramA- 
ditya, in the century before 
Christ. 

Bharwe, a sectiod of Snnris in 
Behar. 

a small owte of 
stone-cutters, who make idols of 
stone, wood, or metal, and occupy 
about the same social position as 
the Dhobis. 
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(Saiuak. bhatia, a title of reepeot, probably oonneoted with 
™ - . . bhariri, a ‘ supporter or master ’), a o^ of 

1 onso ongi . genealogists and family bards, usually sup. 
posed to have sprung from the interoourse of a Kshatriya with a 
Erahman widow. Others believe them to be the modem repre- 
sentatives of the Magadha spoken of in Kanu, z, 17, as the off- 
spring of a Yaisya father and a Kshatriya mother. Lassen regards 
this mythical pedigree as merely a theoretical explanation of the 
fact that the professional singers of the praises of great men had 
oome by Manuks time to he looked upon as a distinct dass.^ Zimmer, 
on the other hand, seems to take the tradition more seriously, and 


speaks of the Magadha as a mixed caste, out of which, as we learn 
from numerous passages in later writings, a guild of singers arose, 
who, devoting themsdves to the deeds of the Kosala-Yideha and 
Kuru-Panch&la, may have laid the foundation o^ the epic poems.”* 
Other authorities say that they were produced to amuse Parvati 
from the drops of sweat on Siva’s brow, hut as they chose to sing 
his praises rather than hors, they wore expelled from heaven and 
condemned to live a wandering life as bards on earth. Sir John 
Malcolm, Central India, vol. ii, p. 132, says : — “ According to the 
fable of their origin, Mahadeva first created Ebats to attend. his 
lion and bull ; but the former killing the latter every day gave him 


infinite vexation and trouble in creating now ones. He therefore 
formed the Charan, equally devout as the Bliat, but of bolder spirit, 


and gave him in charge these favourite animals. From that period 
no bml was ever destroyed by the lion. ”® In his brief view of the 
» »r ^ . 1 ,. caste system of the North-Western Provinces 

r. * ^ ® s oory. Oudh, Mr. J. C. Nesfield propounds the 

original view that the Bhats are an oflshofd “ from those secularised 
Brahmans who frequented the courts of princes and the camps 
of warriors, recited their praises in public, and kept records of 
their genealogies. Such, without much variation, is the function 
of the Bhat at the present day. Tho ancient epic known as the 
Mahdbharata speaks of a band of bards and eulogists marching 
in front of Yudhishthira as he made his progress from the field 
of KuruiKshetra towards Hastinapur. But these very men arc 


spoken of in the same poem as Brahmans. Nothing could be more 
natural than that, as time went on, these courtier priests should 
have become here^tary bards, who receded from the parent stem 
and founded a new caste bound together by mutual interests and 
sympathies.” In support of this theory of the origin of the caste 
Mr. Nesfield refers to the facts that one of the sub-castes is called 
Baram-Bhdt i that some Oaur-Brahmans still act os bards and 
genealogists ; that the Bhat still wears the sacred thread, and is 
addressed by the lower classes as Mahdraj— an honour generally only 
accorded to Brahmans ; and lastly, that by an obvious survival of 


1 Lasses, Ind. Alt. i, 777. 

’ Zimmer, Alt-Jndischea Lelen, 36, quoting Weber, Ind, Stud, u 186. 
I SUiot’s Glestary, vol. h P- 18. 
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Brahmanioal titles the Bhit’s employer is called jsjmdn, * he who 
gives the saorifioe/ while the Bhat himself is called jagwa, jdjak, or 
juchah, ‘ tlie priest by whom the sacrifice is performed.’ 

Strong testimony in favour of Mr. Nesfield’s view comes to 
, . 1^. w ^ Eastern Bengal, whore, according to 
Supporte y . iso. "W^iBe, the Bhats repudiate the traditional 

descent from a Kshatriya and a Brahman widow, and claim to be 
the offspring of the aboriginal Brahmans employed as ghataks or 
mairiage-hrokera by the other members of the sacred order. They 
gay that they retired or were driven to the borders of Bengal for 
refusing to accept the reforms of Balliil Sen. In Siihet the Eirhi 
Brahmans still eat with the Bhdts, but in Dacca the latter are 


reckoned uncleaix; and in Tipperah, having fallen in rank, they 
earn a precarious livelihood by making umbrellas. It is a curious 
fact that the Bhdt. would consider himself dishonoured by acting 
as a, pujdri or priest of a temple, or as a purohit. 

Admitting the force of this evidence, and fully recognising how 
, great an advance Mr. Nesfield has made on 
■ur ui 1 iM-uhse . traditional methods of dealing with such 

questions, I find some difficulty in reconciling his theory as stated 
above with the internal structure of the Bhat caste. If the 


Bhats of the present day are descended solely from a class of 
degraded Brahmans — if, in other words, they are a homogeneous 
offshoot from the priestly caste— how do they come to have a 
number of sections, which are certainly not Brahmanioal, and which 
appear rather to rosorable the territorial oxogamous groups common 
among tho Kajputsr' Brahmans, however degraded, hold fast to their 
cbaracteristio series of eponymous sections, and I know of no case 
in which it can bo shown that they have adopted section-names of 
a different type. On tho other hand, there is nothing specially 
improbable in the conjecture that Rajputs may have taken up the 
profession of bard to the chiefs of their tribe, and thus may in course 
of time have become iucoriwrated in the Bhat caste. It will l)o 
seen that this solution of the difficulty in no way conflicts with 
Mr. Nesfield’s view, but merely modifies it by introducing a second 
factor into the formation of the caste. Mr. Nesfield regards the Bhafs 
as a homogeneous functional group tlurowu off by the Brahmans. I 
look upon them as a heterogeneous grou]) made up of Brahmans and 
Rajputs welded together into ono caste in virtue of their oxerrising 
similar hiuctions. I may add, however, that the inviolability of 
the Bhdt’s person, which was admitted in Western India towards 
the cud of the last century, nialves rather for Mr. Nesfield’s view 
than for mine ; while the theory of Roth and Zimmer,^ that the first 
germ of tho Brahman caste is to be sought in the singers of Vedio 
times, may perhaps be deemed to tell in the same dii-ectiou.* 

The sections of tho caste are shown in Api>endix I. A man 


liilemal structuro. 


may not marry a woman of his own seoiiou, 
nor any one descended from his sister, paternal 


* Zimmor, AU-Induclws Lvlcn, p. 108 . Sec also art. Brahman below. 
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aunt, paternal grandmother, maternal aunt, maternal grandfather, 
and maternal great-grandfather (mother’s mother’s fatW) as long 
as any relationship can he traced. The endogamous divisions of 
the caste are somewhat obscure. Two sub-castes appear to be 
known in Behar — Rdjbhiit and Baram-Bh&t. To these may be added 
the T urk-Bhit, who are converts to IsMm and perform the same 
functions in Mahomedan households as the Hindu Bhdts for men 
of their own religion. The wives of Mahomedan Bhdts sing in 
public on certain occasions. There seems to be no marked duEer- 
ence of occupation between the Kdjbhats and Baram-Bhuts, but 
I understand that they do not intermarry. Regarding the Bhats 
of the North-West Provinces Sir Henry Elliot says : — “ By some 
tribes the Bhdt and J4ga are considered synonymous; but those 
who protend to greater accuracy distinguish them by calling the 
former Birmbhdt or Badf, and the latter Jagabhdt. The former 
recite the deeds of ancestors at weddings and other festive occasions; 
the latter keep the family record, particularly of Rajputs, and are 
entitled by right of succession to retain the oflBce, whereas the 
Birmbhdts are hired and paid for the particular occasion. J^ga- 
bhats pay visits to their constituents every two or three years, and 
receive the perquisites to which they are entitled. After having 
recorded all the births which have taken place since their last tour, 
they are remunerated with rupees, cattle, or clothes, according to the 
ability of the registering party.” In another place Sir Henry 
Elliot mentions a number of subdivisions of the caste, which are 
shown in a note in Appendix I. 

Bh^ts usually marry their daughters between the ages of nine 
. and twelve ; but in exceptional oases, where 

a girl’s parents are poor, it may happen that 
she is not married until after the age of puberty. The mar- 
riage ceremony is of the orthodox type, and kanyddan, or the 
presentation of the bride to the bridegroom and his acceptance of the 
gift, is reckoned to be the essential and binding portion of the ritual. 
Polygamy is not supposed to be allowed, but a man may take 
a second wife if the first is barren or suffers from an incurable disease. 
Widows are not alloAved to marry again, nor is divorce recognised. 
An adulterous wife is turned out of the caste and ceases thenceforth 
to be a member of respectable society. 

In questions concerning the devolution of property, the caste 
„ . are guided for the most part by the standard 

ucceasion. Hindu law recognised in the area where they 
live; that is to say, in Bengal they follow the Hayabhaga, and 
in Behar the Mitakshard Code. In one point, however, they 
observe a pecfhliar usage of their own. Where under the ordinary 
law a daughter’s sou would succeed, Bhat custom holds him to 
be excluded by the nearest male relative of the same section. 
It is the more remarkable that tliis custom should have survived, as 
the Bhdts are not governed by panchdyat or caste councils to the 
same extent as the lower castes, and thus lack the most effective 
machinery for preserving peculiar usages, which the courts tend on 
iho whole to destroy. 
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The religion of the Blidts of Debar differs little from that 
. of the average middle*clas8 Hindu. Depresen* 

tatives of all the regular sects are found among 
their numbers, and the caste cannot be said to favour the tenets 
of any particular body. In Eastern Bengal, on the other hand, 
they are said to bo mostly Sakti worshippers, and to be greatly 
addicted to intemperance. They employ Brahmans for religious 
and ceremonial purposes, who are received on equal terms by 
other members of the sacred order. Their minor gods are Bandi 
or Sanvardhir and Bariji, who are worshipped on the 22nd Srdvan 
and the 24th Chait with offerings of he-goats, wheaten cates, 
tilchatiri made of rice and molasses, coloured cloths, and verraiUon. 


The eatable portion of the offerings is divided among the members 
of the household. The dead are burned, and the ceremony of 
srdddh is performed on the thirteenth day after death. 

In point of social precedence Bhats rank immediately below 
Kdyasths. They wear the sacred thread (/aweo), 
ocw s a us. Brahmans take water from their hands. 


Their own rules concerning diet are the same as are observed by 
the higher castes, and, like them, they will take water and certain 
sweetmeats from Kurmis, Kahars, and castes of corresponding 
status. 


The characteiistio profession of the Bhdts has an ancient and 
distinguished history. The literature of both 
ccupa ion. Greece and India owes the preservation of 


its oldest treasures to the singers, who recited poems in the house- 
holds of the chief, and doubtless helped in some measure to shape 
the masterpieces which they handed down. Their place was one 
of marked distinction. In the days when writing was unknown, 
the man who could remember many verses was held in high 
honour by the tribal chief, who depended upon the memory of 
his bard for his personal amusement, for the record of his own and 
his ancestors’ prowess, and for the maintenance of the genealogy 
which established the purity of his descent. The b.ard, like the 
herald, was not lightly to be slain, and even Odysseus, in the 
heat of his vengeance, spares the dotBot Pheraius, “ who sang 
among the wooers of necessity.”^ Possibly the duties of bard 
and herald may often have been discharged by the same person. 
However this may be, it is cxirious to find that about the middle of 
the sixteenth century the person of a Bhiit was deemed inviolable 
by highway robbers in Kajputana and Guzerat, so that a member 
of that caste could protect a caravan of traders from attack by 
threatening to kill himself if they were molested ; while as late as 
1775 many of thorn made their living by pledging themselves 
as hostages for the payment of revenue, the performance of . treaties 
wid bonds, and the general good behaviour of princes or private 
uidividuals.* 


' (Wy««cv, xxii, 331. 

* Yule, Anglo lndiaH Glossary, s.v. Bbat. 
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In most i»rt8 of modem India, except perhaps in Bajputana, 
the Bhdts have fallen from their former state, and are now the 
tawdriest parody on tho Homeric aoi^. Mr. Nesiield describes 
them as “ rapacious and conceited mendicants, too proud to work, 
but not too proud to beg.” Mr. Sherring says they “ are noto- 
rious for their rapacity as beggars, and are much dreaded by their 
employers on account of the power they hare of distorting family 
lustory at public recitations if they choose to do so, and of subject- 
ing any member to general ridicule.” Dr. Wise’s notes contain 
a telling sketch of the Bh&ts of Eastern Bengal: — “ In January 
they leave their homes, travelling to all parts of Eastern Bengal, 
and, being in great request, are fully engaged during the sub- 
sequent Hindu matrimonial season. Each company receives a fixed 
yearly sum from every Hindu household within a definite area, 
amounting usually to eight annas. In return, they are expected 
to visit the house and recite Kavitas, or songs extolling the worth 
and renown of the family. Satirical songs are great favourites 
with Hindus, and none win more applause than those laying 
bare the foibles and well-intentioned vagaries of the English 
rule or the eccentricities and irascibility of some local magnate, 
Veiy few bards can sing e.xteniporary songs, their effusions, usually 
composed by one and learned off by heart by tho others, being 
always metrical, often humorous, and generally seasoned \vith puns 
and equivocal words. Their solo occupation is tho recital of verses, 
unaccompanied by instnunental music. They arc met with cvery- 
whwe when Hindu families celebrate a festival or domestic event, 
appearing on such occasions uninvited, and exacting by their noisy 
importunity a share of the food and charity that is being doled to 
the poor. Their shamelessness in this respect is incredible. During 
the Durgi Pdji they force their way into respectable houses and 
make such a horrid uproar by shouting and siuging that tho inmates 
gladly pay something to he rid of them. Should this persecution 
have no effect on the rich man inside, they by means of a brass 
kid and an iron rod madden the most phlegmatic Bahu, who pays 
liberally for their departure. Tho Bengali Bhdt is as a rule 
uneducated, and very few know Sanskrit.” 

At weddings in Behar it is one of the duties of the Bh4t to 
mandi out several miles to meet the bridegroom’s procession, bearing 
with him a letter of welcome from the bride’s father, and to conduct 
them to the bride’s house. For these services, and for reciting verses 
and making himself generally useful, be receives presents of money 
and clothes. In some Behar districts and in parts of Chota Nag- 
pur Bhdts hold small parcels of land, usually about three or four 
bighdt in exteitt, rent-free imder the tenure known as bhatottar. 
Such grants are mostly of rather ancient date, and are regarded with 
disfevour by the landholders of to-day, who look more to Government 
as the fountain of honour, and do nut mako much account of tho 
Bhfits. A few Bb4ts have risen to be zamindars or tenure-holders, 
but the bulk of the caste are occupancy raiyats, cultivating by means 
of hired labourers and disdaining to touch the plough themselves. 
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The following; statement shows the number and distribution of 
the BWts in 1872 and 1881 ^ 


Dibteict. 

1872. 

1881. 

District. 

1872. 

un. 

Bftfdwan 

Haiikura 

}{irbhuin , 

Mulnapur 

Hujfhli 

Howrah 

24-Pai’gaDa8 

Nadiya 

Jessore 

Khulna •« 

Murshodabttd ••• 

Dinajpiir 

Uiijshahyo 

Rangpur 

Rogra. 

Raima 

Darjiling 

.lalpiRon 

Kneh Reliar 

Maimansiiili 

OliitlagoiiK 

Nookhiili 

m 

17 

140 

1,484 

} 

170 

117 

113 

• ••••• 

156 

2 

21 

135 

87 

35 

74 

1,881 

1,151 

f m 

1 53 

227 
55 

6 

A 

69 

17 

175 1 

2i| 

7 

370 

4 

4S 

522 

81 

Piitna 

Gya 

Shahabad 

Tirhiif fDiirhhanga ... 

Tirhut 

Saran 

Chainparan 

Mongfiyr 

BhiMdilpur 

Purniafi ... 

Slaldah 

Sant&l Patgahas ... ... 

Cuttack ... 

Puri 

Hiiliisorc 

Tributary Stales 

Ilazaribagh 

Lolmrdaga 

Singbhum 

IVlanbhum 

Tributary Stales 

1,988 

4,763 

7,101 

6,288 

16,032 
2,133 
1,705 
2,975 
1,179 
152 1 
759 
409 
lOK 
375 
351 
1,734 
1,334 
68 
078 
489 

3,865 

f 1,193 

1 3,9.36 
11.344 
6.QK6 
2,041 
4,340 
1,968 
10 
S7V» 
1,015 
131 
285 
249 
97.3 
2,993 
28 
1,143 
1,615 


Bh^t, a section of Ghdsis in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Bhat^, brinjal, a totemistic 
sopt of Pans in Chota Nagpur. 

Bhatan, a section of Babhans 
in Behar. 

Bhdtdsan, a tnul or section of 
tile Naomulia or Ooria sub-caste 
of Qoalas in Behar. 

Bhdter, Bhdtes, a section of 
the Satmulia Maghaya sub-caste 
of Kandus in Bohai'. 

Bhatgaidn, a sopt of Rajputs 
in Behar. 

Bh&thiddr, a manufacturer or 
seller of spirituous liquor ; a title 
of Kalwdrs in Behar. 

Bhatidrd, probably from hhdtf 
‘boiled rice,’ a class of Maho- 
medans who keep inns or eating- 
houses and also sell tobacco. 
Their female relatives are often 
of indifferent character. 

^hitiga, a low mendicant 
• in ^ Bengal who live by 
dancing, jugglmg, and singmg. 


Bhdtnagar, a suh-caste of KSy* 
osths and of Nagaxs in Behar. 

Bhatorei a mnl of the 84ndU 
section of Maithil Brahmans in 
Behar. 

Bhdtpir^, a mmaj or local 
group of the Faschdtya Baidik 
Brahmans in tho 24-Parganas. 

Bhatrihari, a religious group 
of Jugis. 

Bhatt or Bhatta, a learned 
Braliman. In some parts of 
India it specially designates a 
Brahman who professes a know- 
ledge of tlio Vedas or belongs to 
a family in which they have been 
taught. 

Bhatta, a gain of the 
gotm of Rdrhi )lrahmans m 
Bengal. A title of Brahmans 
who otheiato os priests for the 
Sukli caste. 

BhattdchdrJ, Bhattdchirjj, a 
learned Brahman who teaoheB any 
I branch of Sanskrit literature. In 
I Bengal it is also applied bo any 
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respectable Brabman performing 
the fonotions of a priest. 

Bhatta Misrai a group of the 
Srotriya sub-oaste of Utkal Brah- 
mans in Orissa. 

Bhatta R4i| a thar of the Ba- 
sishtha yo^ra of Nep41i Brahmans. 

Bhattasdliia gdin of the Bitsya 
ffotra of B&rendra Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

Bhattv&l, a thar or section of 
Nep&li Brahmans. 

Bhatuntara, a sub-caste of 
Karans in Orissa. 

Bhaumik, a title of Brahmans 
and Kochhs ; also conferred on 
petty landholders by the Nawabs 
of Dacca. 

BhaunrSjpuri, a section of 
Sondrs in Behai. 

Bhawdnidt a section of the 
Baronwdr sub-caste of Baniyas 
in Behar. 

Bhedbakdrdri a pur or section 
of Sdkadwipi Brahmans 

Bhekhi a mul or section of the 
Konaujid sub-caste of Sonars in 
Behar. 

Bhelorid, a section of Bd- 
bhans in Behar. 

Bheludih, a mul or section of 
the Naomulid or Majraut sub- 
caste of Oodlas in Beh^. 

Bhengra, a horse, a totemistic 
sept of Mundos in Chota Nag- 
pur. 

Bher&pdkri, a pur or section 
of Sdkadwipi Brahmans in Be- 
har. 

Bheridl, a i^onym 
for 0areri, t^ shepherd caste of 


Behar, vho also weave and sell 
blankets. 

Bhikhdri, a mendicant, a 
beggar. 

Bhildr, a section of Kamar- 
kalla Sondrs in Behar. 

Bhimkdii, a^d/Nof theBdtsya 
goira of Bdrendra Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

Bhin, a section of Murmis in 
Darjiling. 

Bhindsa, S. hinam, destroyed, 
ocDujuer of a deserted village, 
a sub-sept of the Nah-pd sept 
of Sherpa Bhotias of Nepal. 

Bit hid, a synonym for Bind. 

Bhtndhhti, a synonym for 
Kdmdr in Singbhum. 

Bhindowdr, a mul or section 
of the Ghosiu sub-caste of Goulds 
in Behar. 

Bhingraj, king crow, a totem- 
istic sept of Cliiks, Lohars, 
Mundas, and Fators in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Bh i nj o, a yellow bird, a totem- 
istio sept of Mundas in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Bhishali, n synonym for Bai- 
dya in Bengal. 

Bhogd, a sub-caste of Godlds 
in Bengal who castrate bulls. 

Bhogta, Bhogtd) a sub-oaste 
of Bhuiyas in Behar, engaged in 
service and agrioultiu*o. They 
worship Masdn, Dak, and other 
inferior gods. In Chota Nagpur, 
a sub-caste of Godlds ; a title of 
Godlds in Behar. A sub-tribe of 
Kharwdrs iu Southern Lohar- 
dagd ; a title and a sept of Kb^ 
wars and a section of Bajwdrs 
in Chota Nagpur. 
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Bhojpuran, a section ofOraons 
iB the North-Western Provinces 
and Behar. 

Bhojpuri&i a sub-caste of 
Bcldfirs, Ijos&dhs, ^ Halwais, 
Nuniyas, Sondrs, Rajputs, and 
Tambulis in Beliar ; also a group 
of the Riiut Mehtar sub-caste of 
Dorns ; a se^ou of the Biyahut 
and Kharidl^hd Kalw^rs, aud of 
Pachainya Dorns in Behar. 

Bhojraj, a kind of medicine, 
a sept of Chiks in Chota Nagpur. 

Bhojyak, a synonym for 
Sdkodwipi Brahmans. 

Bhokwdr, a section of Knrmis 
in Chota Nagpur and Orissa. 

Bholark, a pur or section of 
Sdkadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

Bhomdpoli, a M or section of 
Babhans in Behar. 

Bhora, a sept of Rajputs in 
Behar. 

Bhotiet, a mul or section of 
the Naomulia or Majraut sub- 
caste of Goalas in Behar. 


Bhubankut’i, 


gw)up of Kaibarttas in Bakar- 
ganj. 


Bhudem, a synonym for Brah- 
man. 


n or section of 
the Maghaya sub-caste of Kindus 
m Behar. 

Bhui, Bhuin, a title of 
Dakshin-Ilarhi and Ban^ja 
Kayasths, 

Bhuid, a title of Kewats in 
Orissa. 

Bhuian, a tribe, a sept of 
Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

B\\[x\6hSLV, Bhuimndar, a syn- 
onym for Bhuinmali, q.v. 

Bhuihara, a title of 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Bhul Kaibarta, a synonym 
for id alia Kaibartta, a sub-caste 
of Kaibarttas who have taken to 
agriculture. 

Bhuinhdr, a synonym for Ba- 
bhan. 


BhownrS, a hornet, a totem- 
istic sept of Mundas in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Bhritta, a hired servant or 
labourer. 


Bhud, a title of Kaibarttas in 
Bengal. 

Bhuana, a section of Ghasis in 
vhota Nagpur. 


Bhuinhdr, B/n/uiyd, a title of 
the Bhumij tribe in Monbhum, 
and of Mundas and Oraous in 
Chota Nagpur, denoting their 
status as tenants of bhuin/utri 
'lands. 

Bhuinhar-Munda, a sub-tribe 
of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Bh u i nkora, a section of Ghasis 
in Chota Nagpur. 


Bhusmdar, a cultivating, palanquin-bearing, and 
enial caste of Eastern Bengal, generally considered to be the 
emnant of an aboriginal tribe which embraced Hinduism, and 
ccepted a servile position in relation to the Hindus of Eastern 
engal. Thig jg likely enough, as instanoes are not wanting where 
suT^ shown that the demand for labour in servile occupations, 
on as palanquin-hearing, was met hy admitting abori^es to 
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limited parfdoipatioa in the privilegeB of Eindas. InEindjpmtbe 
names Hari and Bbutnmili are used as synonyms, and it seems 
probable that the BhuiamdUs of the east are really the Hiris of other 
parts of Bengal disguised under a more high-sounding name. 
According to Dr. Wise, the Dacca fihiiinmdlis assert that they were 
originally Sudras, degraded in' consequence 
ongin. following absurd incident: Parvati 

obtained permission from her husband, Siva, to give a feast to her 
worshippers on earth. Ail castes were assembled at the enter- 
tainment, and in the midst of the enjoyment a luokless Bhuinmali 
was overheard saying, “ If I had such a beautiful woman in my 
house, I would cheerfully perform the most menial offices for 
her.” Siva did not allow the speaker to retract what he had 
said, but gave him a beautiful wife and made him her sweeper. 
In confirmation of this legend a Bengali proverb defines the Bhuin- 
mali as the only Hindu ever degraded for love of garbage. 

The Bhuinmali caste has two main sub-castes, the Bara-bhdgiy4 
and Chhotta-bhdgiya, who never intermarry or hold social inter- 
course with each other. The former are chiefly cultivators, musicians, 
and palki-bearers ; the latter scavengers, looking down with contempt 
on the D6m, Mehtar, and Halalkhors, who, after work, enter their 
houses without bathing, and allow their females to labour at the 
same offensive trade. At Sarail, in Tipporah, 
n erna » rue uro. Bhuinmalis keep swine, but these recreants are 
not acknowledged as brethren. In certain villages the Bhuinmali 
' has ceased to be a professional musician aud become a chauhidar, or 
watchman. No member of the caste ever keeps a shop, as he would 
have no customers, while want of capital precludes him from engagiug 
in trade. A third division of the Bhuinmali caste is known as Mitra 
Sen! Beharas, tracing their descent from Mitra ben, the reputed 
son or relative of Balldl Sen, aud claiming to be the original bearers 
of Bengal. They cidtivate the soil, and are in great request as 
household servants by Hindu families. Although the same Braliman 
officiates, the cultivating Bara-bhdgiya despises the cultivating Mitra 
Seni, and declines to eat with them. These palanquin-bearers, again, 
will not carry torches, and look down upon those who do. 

Although the caste has split up into divisions, following special 
occupations, the Bhuinmali is properly one of 
ocupa ion. village servants employed in cutting down 

brushwood, repairing footpaths, sweeping the outside of the zamin- 
dar’s house, removing carcasses from the village, and preparing the 
maroeha or marriage area, for doing which ho receives one rupee, 
if the marriage is that of a village boy, and eight annas if that of 
a girl. He is likewise the masalchi engaged to carry the torch at 
Hindu weddings. A Bhuinmdli sweeper never enters a Hindu 
house to pollute it ; but a maiden, called ddsi or chhokri, is engaged 
to sweep the floors of rooms and passages. Bhdinmali women are 
sometimes employed as midwives or domestic servants. 

The Bhdinmdli levels the space where the HrdddJia is held, 
oonstruots the ismall shed in which the votive offerings are placed, 
and, when a sacrifice, is to be made, smears the ground with cowdung. 
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If the victim is killed iu the morning, the flesh is distributed among 
Urahmans and clean Siidras; but if it is a mndhyi or evening 
sacrifice, everything, including the cloth by which the animal is 
l)OUDd, becomes the perquisite of the Bhuinmali. He also prepares 
and plasters the mound on which the Vastii Puja is celebrated, 
receiving the ram as his remuneration, and, whenever a new house is 
built, he smears cowdung over the sides only, as he would lose caste 
if he touched the interior. Hindus of all castes smear the inside and 
steps of their own houses, but never those of others. The BhuinmaU 
is the only native who will bedaub a strange house. 

The (/otras among the Bhuinmali of Dacca are Parisara and 
Aliman, the latter being only found along the 
Marmgo and rc igion. q]^ Brahmaputra. Both have 

clearly been borrowed from the higher castes. Marriage within the 
(jotra is not proliibited. The caste has a degraded Brahman as 
pmohit, and their washermen and barbers aro members of the caste. 
The Blidinmili generally worship Krishna, and celebrate all the 
popular Hindu festivals. Along the Lakhya “Kawaj,” who is 
probably the same as Kwajah Khizr, is invoked, as is also Pir Badr. 
Like the Hindu and Muhamimidan peasantry generally, the 
Bhuinmali abstains from work during the throe days known as 
“Arabuvachi,” which Last from the tenth to the thirteenth of the 
waning moon of Asharh (June-July), when the earth is believed to 
be impure and no Hindu can dig, plough, or even touch it. 

Although most anxious to represent themselves as Sddras, by 
ftping the prejudices of the higher ranks, the 
ocia 8 a ( 18 . Bhuinmali aro contemned, and obliged to live 
on the outskirts of villages apart from the Hindus, and to perform 
any menial work that is required of them. Like other low castes, 
the Bhuinmali now-a-days have abjured pork. Until the last twenty 
yesars they associated on friendly terms with the Chandals, and 
would eat in a Chandal’s house. They now decline to eat with, or 
even to work for, members of this caste, although they serve others 
quite as low. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
Bhuinmdlis in 1872 and 1881 


District. 


Bardwan 

Bank uni 

Midnapur 

(f-iWanas 

•Nadiya 

»k‘ssor« 

Khulna 

}!)«rKhudal»ad" 

D'»}ajpur 

KajKlmliye .. 

Janffpur 

Bogra 

Babna 


1872. 

1881. 

District, 

1872. 

18S1. 



Jalpi.arori 

178 

453 


84 

Kuril Bchar 



.381 


03 

Ductm 

7,207 

12,581 

14 

01 

Fandpnr 


8,26S 


1,882 

Hakargiaiij 

sa 

4,236 

1 

413 

Mnimansiiih 

'■» fias 

19.495 


80 

ChiUa^uuK 

1,943 

1,412 

1 

2,420 

Noakhali 

3,254 

7P3 

»,104 

Tipperah 

6,522 

12,400 

1,200 

1,23.1 

MaUlah 

2,109 

2»876 

8,771 

5,083 

SantAl Parjranas 


8 

6»6 

624 

0,408 

Maubbutu 


168 


Bhulpurdn, a title of Purons t Bhulnputra,atitleof Kaibart* 
or Bhuiy&s in Moharbhanj. 1 tas in Bengal. 
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Bhuist, a synonym for Sdkadwipi Brahmans. 

Bhuinpd, Bhviy&n, Bhuinh&r, Bhtmiy&f Mmhar, N&lk 
KhandAyat, B^iidnyaUPaik, GJmtwal, Qhatw&r, Tikayat, Purdn, 
Bajw&ry Bai, Bai-Bhuiyd, Bcr-Bhuiy&, SardAr. The bewildering array 
of synonyms which stands at the head of this article suggests a 
problem of great importance to ethnological research in India — 
the question what value can properly be attached to the names 
. of tribes and castes as we find them at the 

Tradition o origin, pjegent day. Are such names mainly for- 
tuitous, deriving their origin from such accidents as locality, occu- 
pation, habit, and the like ; or do they take us back to periods 
of remote antiquity and furnish clues that may safely be followed 
to the actual descent and true affinities of the human aggregates 
which they now serve to distinguish ? Take, for example, the 
name Bhuiyfi. Are we to regard this as the' original designation 
of a tribe, once compact, which has now spread into the ends of 
the earth and disguised itself — iroXKwv ovoftaTctyp iirtowfw ^ — under 
a variety of titles, which in course of time have come to be the 
badges of distinct endogamous groups ; or, should we rather say, 
that the word Bhuiyd. is itself no tribal name at all, but a mere 
title conferred on or assumed by many groups of men in different 
parts of India, on the strength in each case of their real or supposed 
claim to be deemed the original settlers and first olearers of the soil ? 
If we adopt the former view, we are led to infer that all tribes or 
castes calling themselves Bhuiyd are offshoots from one original 
stock ; while the latter theory points to no such general conclusion, 
and leaves us to account as we may for the various groups which 
use this title in a more or less pronounced and exclusive fashion. 
Most of the authorities who have written about the Bhuiyas 
have assumed at starting that the name must be a genuine tribal 
designation of very ancient date, and have thus been led into specu- 
lations which in my judgment rest on a very scanty foundation of 
ascertained fact. Thus Buchanan, finding in Bhagalpur, Behar, and 
Dindjpur a number of people calling themselves Bhuinyas,' seems 
to take it for granted that they all come of one stock. His line 
of argument on this point is not free from obscurity, but it 
certainly goes perilously near to identifying the distinctly non- 
Aryan Bhuinyds of North Bhdgalpur and Dinajpur with the highly 
Aryan Babhans of Behar, who assume the title Bhuinyd or Bhuinhar 
with reference to their claims upon the land. Sir George Campbell 
travels still further afield, and suggests that the Bhuiyds of Bengal 
are connected with the Buis of Madras and the Central Provinces. 
Colonel Daltop thinks this opinion probable, adding that the Bhuiya 
features are on the whole of a Tamulian oast, and that the tribe is 
found in its greatest strength and purity on the southern frontier 
of Bengal.* The reference to the Barah Bhuiyas of Assam, which 

* Bastem India, vol. ii, p, 428. Buchanan spells the name BbtmiEdy*®' 
this is obviously an attempt to transliterate the nasal n with which tbc 
word is usually written. 

* Bthnoloyy, p. 139. 
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follows, leaves it uncertain whether Colonel Dalton looked upon 
them 8^80 offshoot of the same stock as the Bhuiyds of Bengal; 
but it is olear from several passages in his account of the latter that 
be rogaaded them as a distinct tribe extending from Eastern and 
Northern Bengal to the southern borders of Chota Nagpur. His 
remark that “ there are grounds for supposing that some of the 
noblest families in Bengal are sprung from this race, and they still 
hold high positions in the Jungle and Tributary Mahdls ” may even 
be taken to imply acceptance of Buchanan’s identification of Bhuiyds 
and Bhuinhdr-Babhans, but this point is not entirely clear. 

It seems to mo that the history of the Barah Bhuiyds of Assam 
and Eastern Bengal should of itself bo sufficient to throw suspicion 
on a theory which admittedly rests on the basis of a mere resem- 
blance of names. In an article published in the Journal of the 
Amtie Society of Bengal, the late ftr. J ames Wise worked out with 
the patience and thoroughness which mark all his researches the 
obscure history of these twelve Bhuiyds or landlords, and showed 
that their designation had so little of a tribal character about it 
that at least one of them was a Mahomedan. They were in fact 
merely territorial chiefs of portions of Eastern Bengal or Assam. 
Nor is this state of things confined to the twelve historical Bhuiyas. 
The title survives in Assam at the present day as the designation 
of several forms of landholding rights. 8o in Chota Nagpur the 
Bhuraij of Manbhum and the Oi-aons and Mundas of Lohardag4 
habitually use the term to denote a certain class of tenants who 
claim to hold large areas of land at privileged rates of rent in consi- 
deration of their being the descendants of the first clearers of the soil. 
In the Tributary States of Gangpur and Bonai the leading vassals of 
the chief are called Bhiuyas, both as members of a distinct tribe and in 
virtue of their status iu connexion with the land ; in Behar we find the 
high-caste Babhan and the despised Musahar alike styling themselves 
Bhuinya or Bhuiuhar, though the latter have at the present day no 
special status in relation to the land. Lastly, in Ilajputan^ the term 
Bhumid or Bhuiya denotes Rajputs W’ho hold land on a tribal tenure 
in virtue of their descent through a particular line. 

Seeing, then, how wide is the area over which the term Bhuiyd 
is distributed ; that it ranges from Assam to Rajputana and from 
Behar to Madras ; and that its use is elastic enough to include 
Rajputs and Bhumij, Mahomedans and Oraons, wo should, I think, 
hesitate and demand some independent evidence of affinity before 
we pronounce it to be an original tribal designation, and accept the 
conclusion that all tribes which bear the name at the present day 


MO spnmg from a common stock. Further doubt is thrown upon 
this inference by the fact that the word Bhuiy'a is itself a San^rit 
derivative, and is always associated with some sort 6f claim to the 


nuu iB aiwaye associaieu wiin w 

privileged tenure of land. Were it a genuine tribal name, we might 
expect that its etymology would bo traceable to one of the non- 
Aryan languages, and that it would attach to groups defined rather 
ey descent than by territorisil status. 

Although, however, tho evidence, taken as a whole,* goes to 
show that tho title BhoiyA does not necessarily denote a large 
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original oirok of tribal aSmif, mhramg aU maaaer of men 
now belong to separate groups, it by no meaas follows that there^^ 
no distiact tribes bearing the name. Among the Dravidian 
of Western Bengal and ('bota Nagpur large eadogamom groups m 
certainly found who call tbemselres Bbuiyd and believe this to 
be their ordinal designation. It may well be doubted whether 
their belief is correot, but the point is not very muten'sl for our 
present purpose. Among a considerable proportion of the non- 
Aryan tribes of Bengal a Sanskrit derivative has displaced the 
original tribal name so completely that in some oases no trace 
of the latter can now bo discerned; and as often as not it 
happens that the name now sanctioned by actual usage may plausi- 
bly be referred to locality or to supposed rights in resixjct of the 
land. It is easy to see how this might happen. The advanced 
guard of the Aryau immigrants pressing forward in quest of land, 
and seeking a name for the alien races whom they found in pos- 
session of scanty clearings in the forest-clad tract of Central India, 
whither they had themselves been driven, would naturally ignore the 
tribal names of the groups with which they came in contact, aud 
would call the strangers Bhuiyas or children of the soil. In course 
of time, as the Aryan domination grew, the name conferred by the 
conquering race would abide, and the older savage designations 
would pass away and be forgotten. But wherever the title of 
BhuiyA, conferred in this rough general fashion by the new settlors 
on all the non-Aryans whom they came across, chanced to bo adopted 
by a compact tribe, it would become the tribal name of that aggre- 
gate, and would bo used by them for the purjioso of describing 
themselves collectively. Thus, it would seem, may have arisen the 
distinction, well known in most parts of Chota Nagpur, between a 
‘ Bhuiya by tribe ’ and a ‘ Bhuiya by title.’ The Bhuiyas of 
Bonai and Keunjhar described by Colonel Dalton belong to tho 
former category ; the Bhumij, Mundas, and Oraons to the latter. 
The distinction will he made somewhat clearer if it is explained that 
every ‘ tribal Bhuiyi ’ will as a matter of course describe himself as 
Bhi#d, while a momhor of tho other tribes mentioned in the last 
sentence will only call himself Bhuiya if he is speaking with 
reference to a question of land, or desires for some special reason to 
lay stress on his status as a landholder or agriculturist. 

It is a plausible conjecture that the tribal Bbuiyds, properly so 
called, as distinguished from tho titular Bhuiyas of other tribes or 
castes, may have had their original settlements in the Tributary 
States to the south of the Chota Nagpur plateau. In Oaugpur, 
Bonai, Eounjlmr, and Bamra tho organisation of tho tribe is more 
complete than elsewhere, and the name Bhuiy4 is unoquivooally 
recognised as the tribal designation. They form also a substantiiil 
proportion of the population ofSingbhum, but their position tlnsro is 
less assured than in the Tributary States, and tradition avers that m 
the western and southern parts of tho district they were subjugated by 
the Hos. Further north they seem to have been displaced m 
Lohardagd by the Mundas and Oraons, and in Manbhum by th^ 
Bhumij, for in those districts their settlements are scattered aii“ 
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weak. In Eazmbagb fJb tribe agtm gathers strength, and in 
Sontbem Bebar we meet with Bhniyas in large numbers bearing the 
opprobrious name of Murahar or rat-eafer, but inrariabljr nailin g 
themselves by their origind tribal designation, which in Behar at 
any rate is not associated with any claim to hold land on privileged 
terms. The present distribution of the tribe seems in fact to accord 
fairly well with the hypothesis that the south of the Chota Kagpur 
country may have been their original centre of distribution. Spread- 
ing from that point, their social fortunes seem to have been deter- 
mined by the character of the people with whom they came in 
contact. The stronger non-Aryan tribes— Mundas, Hos, and Santdls 
—cut like a wedge through the line of the Bhuiya advance towards 
the north ; a small number successfully established themselves in 
llazaribagh beyond the range of Mundas, while those who travelled 
furthest in this direction fell under the domination of Hindus in 
Behar, and were reduced to the servile status whicli the Musahars now 
occupy. Travelling southward from the assumed centre, the condi- 
tions appear to have been more favourable, and the tendency has 
been for the Bhuiy&s to rise rather than to decline in social status. 
Some of their leading families have come to be chiefs of the petty 
States of Orissa, and have merged their identity in the claim to quasi- 
Eajput descent. The main body of the southern colonists furnished 
the tribal militia of Orissa, and have now sunk the Bhuiyd in the 
Khandait or Swordsman— a caste of admitted respectability in Orissa, 
and likely in course of time to transform itself into some variety of 
Eajput. 

Writing of the Bhuiyas of Gangpur and Bonai, Colonel Dalton 
says;— 

“They are a dark-brown, well-proportioned race, with black 
straight hair, plentiful on the head, but scant 
Physical cliiiractoristics. on the faco ; of middle height, figures well-knit 
and capable of enduring great fatigue, but 
light-framed like tho Hindu, rather than presenting the usual muscular 
development of a hill-man. The features are very much of the same 
cast tliroughout. Tho cheek and jaw-bones are projecting, so os to 
give a breadth and squareness to tho face. The nose is but slightly 
elevated, still neither so depressed nor so broad at the root as the 
generality of Turanian noses, and rather of a retrousse typo ; mouths 
and teeth well formed, and the facial angle generally good. The 
eyes well sliaped and straight, but never very large or deep set.” 
The Keunjhar Hill Bhuiyas, on the other hand, “ are rather of an 
exaggerated Trrranian typo ; very large mouths, thick and somewhat 
projecting lips, for-eheads narrow and low. but not receding, eyes 
dark, but well-shaped, hair plentiful on the head, .though rather 
frizzly and generally scanty on face, but to this there are notable 
exceptions ; short of stature, averaging about five feet two inches, 
roirud shouldered, and many of them with the lump that is pro- 
duced by the displacement of tho muscles in carrying loads banghy 
f^on. The colour of the skin varies from a deep ohocolato, 
the predominating tint, to tawny.” Further north, agtun, in the 
country round PurasnAth Hill, the landholders, though pretending 
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to be Kehatrijas, are believed by Colonel Dalton to be Bhuiyas 
and are desmbed as swarthy, almost black in complexion, and with 
coarse, Negro-like features. 

The traditions of the tribe vary greatly in different parts of 
the country, and in many cases refer merely to local migrations of 
recent date, which give no clue to their real Unities. Colonel Dal- 
ton says that the Bhuiyas to the south of Singbhum call themselves 
Patcan- ham, ‘ the children of the wind,’ to this day ; and connec ting 
this with Hanumdn’s title Patcan-ka-put, ‘ son of the wind,’ suggests 
that the Bhuiyas are the veritable apes of the Bdmayana. The 
coincidence no doubt is curious, but can hardly be pressed to the 
point of associating a particular tribe with the epithet by which the 
early Aryans indicated their sense of the marked racial difference 
between themselves and the non- Aryans of Central India. With 
a single exception, their other traditions are valueless. Tiiis is the 
fact that all Bhuiy&s, from the Musohars of Behar to the Khondait- 
Paiks of Southern Lohardoga, affect great reverence for the memory 
of Bikhmun or Bikhiasan, whom they regard, some as a patron 
deity, others as a mythical ancestor, whose name distinguishes one of 
the divisions of the tribe. It seems probable that in the earliest 
stage of belief Rikhmun was the bear-totem of a sept of the tribe, 
that later on he was transformed into an ancestral hero, and finally 
promoted to the rank of a tribal god. However this may be, his 
cult is peculiar to the Bhuiyas, and serves to link together the 
scattered branches of the tribe. 


The internal structure of the Bhuiyas is intricate and confusing, 
, ^ , , , and illustrates the disorganisation which sets 

in when a tribe becomes scattered over a wide 


range of country, and is exposed to different religious and social 
influences. An examination of the groups into which they have 
now been broken up may throw some light upon the causes 
which work towards the disintegration of tribes and the formation 
of castes out of their fragments. The Bhuiyas of the Tributary 
States may be taken to represent the original nucleus of the tribe. 
They form at present a compact body, marrying among them- 
selves, and secure in the possession of the ancestral landed tenures. 
Some of the chiefs have transformed themselves into Bajputs, 
but the memory of the tribal bond between them and their Blxuiyi 
vassal is preserved by the usage, described in detail below, which 
requires the former to seek investiture at the hands of the princi- 
pal BhuiyA. In Orissa and parts of Lohardaga the practice of military 
service paid for in land has become the distinctive characteristic, and 
an offshoot of the Bhuiyd tribo has parted from the parent body and 
assumed an independent existence as the Khandait caste. The social 
conditions of Orissa and the comparative weakness of its caste 
system seem to have favoured this development, so that the Khandaits 
now occupy rather a high place in the scale of precedence, and many 
of them look down upon the original stock and disown the tribal 


name. 

In Behar the converse process has been at work. The BhuiyA 
colonists of that part of the country fell under the domination of 
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*jeople stronger than themMlves. Unlike their brethren in Orissa, th^ 
were in no demand as soldiers, while the swords of Eajputs and B4h- 
l,n.T>H were to be had for the asking. So the BhuiyAs found their level 
as landless workers in the fields ; serving the men of the sword, who 
would not touch the plough ; and th^ Hindu masters named them 
Musahars, from their non-Ar^an practice of eating field-mice. Out off 
geographically from the original nucleus of the tribe, and socially 
degraded Tby their undeau habits of food, they have now finally taken 
rank among the low castes of Behar. Known to the Hindus as 
Musahar or mouse-eater, they still treasure among themselves, as a sort 
of distinction, the old tribal name of BhuiyA, which, as we have seen 
above, the Khandaits of Orissa are eager to cast off. These two 
groups — the Musahar caste of Behar and the Khandait caste of Orissa 
—mark for the Bhuiyd tribe the extremes of geographical and social 
displacement. Both are castes in the strict sense of the word, occu- 
pying a definite place in the systems to which they belong. One 
ranks high in the Orissa system, and tends on the whole to rise ; the 
other is near the bottom of the social scale in Behar, and its pros- 
pects are not likely to improve. 

“The Bhuiyas in Keonjhur,” says Colonel Dalton, are divided 
into four elans — the Mai or Desh Bhuiyds (they call themselves, and 
are called, the Desh-lok, or the people of the country), the Dandsena, 
the Khatti, and the llajkiili Bhuiyas. The latter, as connected with 
the royal lino, I should have placed first, but I give them in the 
order assigned to them by my informants. The Bhuiyas, it is said, 
twenty-seven generations ago stole a child of the Mohurbhanj 
Bajd’s family, brought it up amongst them, and made it their Bdjd. 
Ho was freely admitted to intercourse with Bhuiyd girls, and the 
children of this intimacy are the progenitors of the Bdjkuli. But 
they are not considered fost among Bhuiyas, because they are not of 
pure Bhuiyd descent.” 

The other divisions of the Bhuiy^ds need only be briefly noticed. 
The Ghatwdl-Bhuiyds of Ua7.aiibagh and the Santal Pai’ganas hold 
service tenures, and the Tikait-Bhuiyds are usually’’ small zamindars. 
Both affect to be endogamous, reject the name Bhuiyd, aud represent 
themselves as belonging to independent landholding castes, and both 
will probably sooner or later gain admission into the largo and mis- 
eellancous community of local Rajputs. In tho Santdl Parganas 
Rai- Bhuiyd and Bor or Bhar-Bhuiyd and Deswali-Bhuiy’d are men- 
tioned as sub-castes; but it is not cleai' that these ai‘e anydbiug more 
than titular distinctions, which may or may not have an occasional 
^mng upon maniage. In Manbhum, on tho other hand, tho 
Katrds-Bh'uiyd, Musahar-Bh'uiyd, and Dhord-Bhuiyd seem to be true 
Buh-castes. 

Our infoirmation regarding tho exogamous system of the tribe is 
^fortunately rather incomplete. TV'e know nothing of the rules 
followed by the Bhuiyas of the Trikxtary States, where we might 
look for tho olosest adherenoe to primitive usage. lu Singl^um 
® number of exogamous groups are recoguised, and a man may not 
°^8iry a woman belonging to his own group. Beyond this drole 
is regulated by the ordinary method of counting prohibited 

u 
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degrees £rom the generation of the parents. The Musahar-BhuiyiiR 
too, who are shown in Appendix I as a distinct oaste under the heact 
ing Mnsahar, have a long list of exogamous sections to which the 
ordina^ rules apply. But among the BhuiyAs of LohardagA and 
Hazaribagh the common tribal system of exogamy appears to he 
falling into disuse, and many groups which were at one time exog- 
amous now admit of marriage within the group. I have endeavouied 
to represent the complex and obscure relations of the various divisions 
of the tribe in the Table given imder the heading Bhuiyu in Appen- 
dix I, but the data available were in many oases far from perfect. 

Among the BhuiyAs of the Tributary States, a girl rarely 
„ . marries before she is fully grown up. Great 

freedom of courtship is allowed, and “slips 
of- morality, so long as they are confined to tbo tribe, are not 
much heeded.” ‘ Colonel Dalton describes a curious and grace- 
ful custom by which the young men of one* village pay a vi.sit 
of courtship to the maidens of another, ofiering presents and 
receiving a meal, after which they spend the night in dancing and 
singing. Ho also mentions the fact that tbo bachelors always sleep 
together in a large house set apart for that purpose, and that in some 
villages the girls also have a house to themselves, where they spend 
the night with no one to look after them. In Singbhuiu these Arca- 
dian habits seem to have died out, and infant-marriage, though by no 
means universal, is said to be gaming gi-ound among the tribe, 
Khandaits, Tikaits, Ghatwals, and for the most part all landholding 
Bhuiyas in Hindu surroundings, marry tlioir daughters as infants 
when they can get husbands for thorn. The two latter groups, 
however, are comparatively small, and their members are put to somo 
difficulty in finding husbands within their own class ; so that with 
them, as with the pseudo-Kajputs of Chota Nagpur, girls often 
remain unmarried until they have long passed the age of puberty. 
Idusahars, on the other hand, still hold to adult-marriago. 

Polygamy is allowed, and, in theory at least, a man may have 
as many wives as ho can maintain. Few, however, can afford the 
luxury of more than one, and custom does not favour the taking 
of a second wife except when the first is barren. A widow may 
marry again by the sagai form, and it is usual, though not compul- 
sory, for her to marry her lato husband’s younger brother. If she 
marries an outsider, her children by her late husband belong as of 
right to his family, though children at the breast are usually left in 
hw charge till they are big enough to be independent of their 
mother. Marriage with an elder brother is strictly forbidden. 

Divorce is pennitted, with the sanction of the panohayat of the 
tribe, if the wke be proved unchaste, if the husband neglect to main- 
tain her, or if either party suffer from an incurable disease, suoli as 
leprosy or impotence. A divorced woman may marry again by 
the sagai form, unless she has been guilty of a liaison with a man 
of a lower caste, in which case any Bhuiya who married her would 
render himself liable to expulsion from the community. An intrigue 


* Dalton's EtJnwjhgy, p. ]A3> 
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within the tribe or with a man of respectable caste admits of bein^ 
condoned by a fine, and does not operate as a bar to remarriage. 

Colonel Dalton has the following remarks on the religion of 
the Bhuiy^s in the Tributary State of Bonai : — 

« They have their own priests, called deoris, and their sacred 
. groves, called ‘ deota sara,’ dedicated to four 

Bobgion. deities— Ddsum Pdt, Bdmoni P4t, Koisar P4t, 

and Bordm. The three first are brethren, but there was some 
difference of opinion as to whether Bainoni was male or female. 
Bordin is the sun, also worshipped under the name of Dharm 
Deota, as with the Oraons. The three minor deities are represented 
hy stones in the sara, but Bordm has no representation. Boram, 
as the first and greatest of gods and as the creator, is invoked at the 
sowing season with the offering of a white cock. In cases of sickness 
goats arc offered to Pdsum Pdt and his brethren. Un such occasions 
the goat is given by the owner of the house in which the sick person 
resides. On other occasions the victim is provided by the community. 
The sacrifices are all offered at the foot of trees in the sara ; only 
men partake of the meat. The deori gets the head.” 

The Bliuiyas of Southern Lohardagd have advanced somewhat 
further on the path of orthodox Hinduism, but do not regularly 
employ Brahmans, except, as has been stated above, at the marriage 
ceremony. On certain occasions, however. Brahmans are called in 
to recite mantran, and the tendency towards conformity with Hindu 
usage will doubtless go on spreading as the country is opened up by the 
gradual improvement of communications. Already Thakur&ni Mai, 
the ' bloodthirsty tutelary goddess ’ to whom, only twenty years a^o, • 
the Hill Hhuiyas of Keonjhar offered the head of the obnoxious 
Dewan of their chief, has been transformed, in Singblium and 
Loliardaga, into the Hindu Durga, to whom a Bhuiyd priest makes 
offerings of goafs, shoep, etc., which are afterwards partaken of by 
the w'orshippers. Changes of this sort raise an impassable barrier 
against rescanbes into the origin of things, so that vestiges of the 
earlier beliefs of the people must be sought rather among the gods of 
the village and of the family than among the recognised di wojores 
of popular worship. Thus the communal ghosts Darha, Kudr5, 
Kudri, DSno, Pacherld, Haserwar, Pakahi, with their ill-defined 
fuiietiotis and general capacity for mischief and malevolence, are 
clearly akin to the host of evil spirits which people the world of the 
Munda and Oraon. To appease these ghosts by occasional offerings 
of fowls and rice, and thus to guarantee the community against the 
consequences of their ill-will, is the special function of the vfflage 
Bahan, who levies small subscriptions for this sort cf spiritual insur- 
ance. The tribal deities liikhmuu and Tulsibir belong* to a different 
and less primitive tjqw. Itikbmun, as has been mentioned above, ia 
believed to be the original ancestor of the tribe ; while Tulsibir was 
a restless and valorous Bhuiyd, who made war upon tire gods until they 
apjieasod his wratli by admitting him to divine honours. I venture 
uie conjecture that both llikhmun and Tulsibir are merely transmuted 

’ 1st Alay IStiS. Daltou’s Ethnology, p. 147. 
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totems, in the hope that further enquiries among the more primitive 
Bhuiy&s may bring out evidence on this point. Neither of these gods 
has spe<nal priests ; their worship is oonducted by any elder of the tribe. 
Sheep, goats, pigs, sweetmeats, and wine are the usual offerings, which 
afterwards furnish a feast for the assembled votaries. Snakes are only 
worshipped by those families which have lost one of their members 
by snake-bite. A certain herb, known as gandhari sdtt, and used as 
condiment, must be worshipped once a year, and can only be eaten if 
this rule is complied with. The custom suggests that the herb must 
once have been a totem of the tribe, but this cannot be certainly 
ascertained to be the case. 

The following table shows the number and distribution of 
Bhuiyas in 1872 and 1881 


Dibtrict. 

1872. 

1881. 

Bardwnn 


1,G25 

1,197 

Bankura 



2,051 

Birbhum 

rr- 

970 

700 

Midnapiir 

Uughli 


11,836 

9 

7,263 

18 

24-}^argazias ... 

... 

817 

8 

KadiyA 


786 

701 

Jewioro 


888 

78 

Murshedabad 


949 

153 

Dirwjpur 



43 

Kajshabye ... 

... 

77 

858 

Bangpur 

... 

191 

18 

Pabna 


3 

138 

Darjiling 

Kurh Heliar ... 

M. 


2 

5 

Maiinauninh ... 
Chittagong ... 

Patna .«• 

»t. 

H| 

73 

Gya 

... 


3,733 


District.^ 

1872. 

1881. 

Shnhabad «.» 

2.14 


Tirhut 

1,908 


Snran ... 

63 


Cbumparan 

113 

227 

Jlonghyr 

6,930 


Bhagnlpur 

8.3,16:1 

29, NS? 

3*uriii.*ih 

41 

177 

Mulduh 

194 

292 

SaiitAl Parganas 

81,618 

71,72.5 

Cultack 

5 

3 

Puri 

12 

...fM 

Biiiasoro 

61 

152 

Tributary States 

80,734 

86,2S5 

Uazaribtlgli 

7.3.894 

131,0l« 

LohnrdaicA 

45,008 

58,159 

Singblium 

12,078 

9,023 

■Manbhnm 

81,051 

23,.S99 

Tributary States 

21,458 

84,274 


Bhuiyd, a synonym for 
Kadar, a title of B^itis, 
Kapalis, and Sunris in Bengal ; 
a sept of Bhumijs. 

Bhuigd-Fuik, a synonym for 
Ehonddit. 

Bhujdl, a thar or sept of 
Mangars in Darjiling. 

Bhujdrif a synonym for Kdndu. 

Bhukhar, a group of the 
Aoghor sect of 8aiva ascetics 
founded in Quzerat by a Das- 
ndmi mendicant named Brohmo- 
giri. See Aogar. 


Bhuktudr, a section of the 
Mahili-Munda sub-caste of Ma- 
hilis in Chota Nagpur. 

Bhuld, a fml or section of the 
Naiya caste in Behar. 

Bhulud, a sub-caste of Bhuin- 
malis, Dhobds, Jugis, Ndpits, and 
of Kumhdrs found in Noakhah. 

Bhuludi, a sub-casto of Kai- 
borttas in Nookhdli. 

Bhumar, a sept of the Tung- 
jainya sub-tribe of Chakmas in 
the Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

Bhumid, a landlord, a proprie- 
tor of the soil; descendant of 
the founder of a village. 


a non-Aryan tribe of Manbhum, Singbbum, and 
Western Bengal, classed by Dalton and others, mainly on linguistic 
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ffTOTindB as Kolaiian. There can be no doubt that the Bhnmij 
re closely allied to, if not identical with, the Mundas ; but there 
? little to show that they ever had a distinct language of their own. 
in 1850 Hodgson published a short vocabulary^ prepared by Captain 
Haughton, then in political charge of Singbhum ; but most of 
the words in this appear to be merely IIo. The most recent observer, 
Herr Nottrott, of Q-ossner’s Mission, says® that the Bhumij resemble 
the Mundas most closely in speech and manners, bnt gives no 
specimens of their language, and does not say whetlier it differs 
sufSoieutlv from Munduri to be regarded as a separate dialect. 
I am inclined myself to believe that the llhumij are nothing more 
than a branch of the Mundas, who have 
spread to the eastward, mingled with the 
Hindus, and thus for the most part severed their connexion with 
the parent tribe. This hypothesis seems on the whole to be borne 
out by the facts observable at the present day. The Bhumij of 
Western Manbhum are beyond doubt pure Mundas. Tliey inhabit 
the tract of the country which lies on both sides of the Subama- 
rekha river, bounded on the west by the edge of the Chota 
Nagpur plateau, on the east by the hill range of wliieli Ajodby^ 
is the crowning peak, on the sonth by tlio Singhhum hills, and 
on the north by the hills forming the boundary between Loliar- 
daged, Haairibagh, and Manbhum distnets. This region contains 
an enormous number of Mtmdari graveyards, and may fairly bo 
considered one of the very earliest settlements of the Muuda race. 
The present inhabitants use the Munddri language, call themselves 
Mundas, or, as the name is usually pronounced in Manbhum, 
Muras, and observe all the customs current among their brethren 
on the plateau of Chota Nagpur proper. Thus, like all the Kolarians, 
they build no temples, but worship Buru in the form of a stone 
smeared with vermilion, which is set up in a &at'na or sacred grove 
near the village. A sarm is invariably composed of purely jungle 
trees, such as sal and others, and can therefore be recognised with 
certainty as a fragment of the primeval forest, left standing to 
form an abiding place for the aboriginal deities. They observe 
the sarhtil festival at the same time and in the same way as their 
kindred in Lobardagd and Singbhum, and the Idi/d or jmest is a 
recognised village official. Marriages take place when both parties 
are of mature ago, and the betrothal of children is unknown. Like 
the Mundas of the plateau, they first bum their dead and then 
bury the remains under gravestones, some of which are of enormous 
size. On certain feast days small supplies of food and money are 
placed under these big stones to regale the dead, and are abstracted 
early the next morning by low-casto Hindus. . _ 

On the eastern side of tho Ajodhya range, which forms a 
complete barrier to ordinary communication, all is changed. Both 
the Munddri language and the title of Muuda have dropped out 
of use, and the aborigines of this eastern tract call themselves 


* Bengal Journal, vol. XTiii, part II, p. 967 ; Btsags, vol. ii, p. 97. 
Qrammatik der Kolh-Spraeke, p. 4. 
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Bhnxnij or Sard&r, and talk Bengali. The physical ohoracteiistics 
of the raoe, however, remain the same; and although they have 
adopted Hindu oustoms and are fast becoming Hindus, there can 
be no doubt that they are tlie descendants of the Mundas who 
first settled in the country, and were given the name of Bhutnij 
(autochthon) by the Hindu immigrants who found them in 
possession of the soil. 

The early history of the tribe and its general characteristics arc 
sketched by Colonel Dalton^ in the following passages: — > 

“The Bhdmij of the Jungle Mahals were .once, under the 
„ , ... nickname of chnar (robbers), the teiTor of the 

y .IS ory. surrounding districts, and their various out- 

breaks were called chudris. On several occasions since they came 
under the British rule they have shown how readily a c/mdri may bo 
■ improvised on very slight provocation. I do qot know that on any 
occasion they rose, like the Mundaris, simply to redross their own 
wrongs. It was sometimes in support of a turbulent chief ambitious 
of obtaining power to which, according to the courts of law, he was 
not entitled ; and it was sometimes to oppose the Government in 
a policy w'liich they did not approve, though they may have had 
very little personal interest in the matter. Thus, in the year A.D. 
179H, whe n the Pdnehet estate was sold for arrears of revenue, they 
rose and violently disturbed the peace of the country till the sale was 
cancelled. After hostilities had continued for some time, in reply to 
a very pneific message sent to them by the officfer commanding the 
troops, they asked if the Government were going to sell any more 
estates. 1 do not think that the settlement of any one of tho Bliuraij 
Jangle Mahdls was effected without a fight. lu Dhalbhum tho Eujd 
resisted the interference of the British power, and the Government 
setup a rival ; but after various failures to establish his authority they 
set him aside and made terms with the rebel. In Barahhum there 
was at one time a disputed succession. The courts decided that tho 
eldest born of Rdjd Vivika Narayan, though tho son of the second 
wife, shouM succeed in preference to the son of the first wife, the 
P6t Efini. The Bhumij did not approve of the decision, and it was 
found necessary to send a military force to carry it out. This was 
the origin of the last disturbance, known as Ganga Narayan's rebel- 
lion, which broke out in 1832. Lakshman, tho son of the Pat Eani 
alluded to above, continuing to oppose his brother, was arrested, and 
died in jail, leaving a son, Ganga Narayan. On the death of Eaja 
Eaghunath Sinh he also was succeeded by the son of his second 
Edni, who was declared by the Supreme Court to bo heir, in opposi- 
tion to a claim again set up by Madhab Sinh, the younger son, but 
the son of the«Pat Rdni ; but failing in Ms suit, Madhab Sinh resigned 
himself to his fate, and was consoled by being appointed ducd,u, or 
prime minister, to his brother. In this capacity he made hinwolf 
tboronghly unpopular, more, especially by becoming an usurious 
money-lender and extortionate grain-dealer, and soon Gangd Narayan 
found that, in opposing a man so detested, a majority of the people 


* Ethnology qf Bengal, p. 174. 
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vould Bide with him. Accordingly, in the month of April 1832 he, ’at 
the head of a largo force of ghdtwdls, made an attack on M4dhab Sinh 
and slew him. This foul crime was committed with great deliberation, 
cunning, and cruelty. Mddhab was seized and carried off to the hills 
to be sacrificed. Gangd Ndrdyan himself first smote him with his 
battle-axe, then each mrddr ffMfwdl was compelled to discharge an 
arrow at him, and thus all the leading ghdhrdk became implicated 
in the plot. A system of plundering was then commenced, which 
soon drew to his standard all the that is, all the Bhumij of 

Baruhhum and adjoining estates. He attacked Barabdzdr, where the 
liaja lived, burned the Munsif’s kdehun and the police station, from 
which the police had fled, but three unfortunate peons (runners) of 
the M unsif’e court were caught and killed. The officials and the 
police fell back on Bardwan, and for some time Ganga Narayan had 
the country at his meroy. He sacked every place worth plundering ; 
hut in November following a force was collected, consisting of three 
regiments of N.ative Infantry and eight guns, and military operations 
against the insurgents commenced. 'I’hey were soon driven to take 
refuge in the hills, but being i)ressGd there also tlanga Narayan fled 
into iSinghhum, and endeavoured to enlist in his favour the reputed 
iinincible and irrepressible Larkas. They were just then at issue 
with one of the chiefs, who claimed supremacy over a portion of them» 
the Thakur of Kharsdwan ; and (hough they were not unwilling to 
join in the row, they wished, befon; they committed themselves to 
Ganga Naraynn’s le-adership, to test his eajmeity to lead. They 
therefore demanded that he should in the first place make an attack 
on the fort of the Thakur of Kharsiuvan. In complying with this 
ro(]Ucst ho was killed, and the Thakur had the pleasure of sending 
his head to Captain Wilkinson with a letter ipute in the style 
uf Fal staff. 

“ I have not been able to dificovor that the Bhumij possess any 
i'lrlepcudent traditions of migrations. Those wdio live in proximity 
to Chutia Nagjuir recognise no distinction between themselves and 
the Mundas. They intermarry and ii8Soci.ato and coalesce in all 
m.atters indicating identity of race; for, though it may be said that 
they are not much troubled with caste prejudices, there is no portion 
of the old Indian population which is quite free from it. Tho 
Bhumij farther east have become too Ilinduisod to acknowledge tho 
relationship. The Dlialhhura Bhumij consider themselves autoch- 
thones, and will not admit that they aro in any way connected with 
the Mundas, IIos, or Santills. It is pretty certain that tho zamittddrs 
of all these estates are of the same race as their people, though the 
only man among them whom I found sensible enough to acknowledge 
this was the ll;ij4 of Baghmundf ; tho otlicra all, call themselves 
h.8hattriya6 or Itajputs, but they are not acknowledge as such by 
^ny true soion of that illustrious stock. In claiming to be Rajputs 
they do not attempt to connect tlicnisolvos with any of the reoog* 
nised families of the tribe, but each family has its own speml 
legend of miraculous production. The family legend of ^ the RajS 
of Bardbhum may be given as a spefdraen of their skill in making 
pedigrees;—* Nath Voriiha and lies Varaha, two brothers, quarrellod 
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with tbm father, the Bfiji of YirAt, and settled at the Court of 
Vikram&ditya. (This has some oonneotion with the tradition of the 
adjoining e^te of P^tkum, the Bdjd of which claims descent from 
ViOtram^ditya.) Kes, the younger brother, was sawn into two pieces • 
and with bis blood Yikram gave a fitd or mark on the forehead to 
the elder brother, and a pair of umbrellas, and told him that all 
the country he could ride round in a day and night should be his. 
Nath mounted his steed and accomplished a circuit of eight yojanas 
within the time specified in what is now Barabhum; and this 
must be all true, as the prints of his horse's hoofs are still visible 
on the southern slopes of the hills.’ With one or two exceptions 
all the ghAtw&h (captains of the border and their men) of the 
Bhumij part of Mdnbhum and Singbhum districts are Bhumij, 
which is a sure indication of their being the earliest settlers. They 
were the people (like the Mundari Bhuinhars in Chutia Ndgpur, 
the Bhuiyds in Bondi, Gdngpur, Keunjhar, etc., and Gonds in 
Sargiija and Udaipur) to whom the defence of the country was 
entrusted. The Bhumij ghakedh in Manbhum havo now, after all 
their escapades, settled down steadily to work ns guardians of the 
peace. The Raja of the extensive zamindari of Dhalbhum is no 
doubt of Bhumij extraction, but for him the Heralds’ College of the 
period failed to manipulate a Rajput descent. His ancestor was 
a washerman, who afforded refuge to the goddess Kali when, as 
Rankini, she fled from a demon in Pdnehet. The goddess, in 
gratitude, gave the washerman a young Brdhmani, a ward of her 
own, to wife, and the Rajas of Dhalbhum aro the descendants of 
this union. The origin of the story appears to be that a Bhumij 
chief of Dhalbhum, probably at the instigation of a Brahman, stole 
from its shrine in Panchet an imago of Rankini and set it up as 
his own tutelary deity. The shrine from which the imago was 
abstracted is shown at the village of Pari, near Pundia in Man- 
bhdm, and it became the popular object of worship in Dhalbhum 
for all classes of people there. Rankini especially rejoiced in human 
sacrifices. It is freely admitted that in former years children were 
frequently kidnapped and sacrificed at her shrine ; and it cannot be 
very positively asserted that the practice of offering such victims 
has long been discontinued. At the shrine of this goddess a very 
mruel scene was enacted every year till 1865, when, with the concur- 
rence of the zamtnddr, it was put a stop to. It was called the 
Bindaparab ; and Gangd Ndrayan probably had it in his mind when 
he so cruelly disposed of Madhab Sinh. At this parab two male 
buffaloes are driven into a small enclosure, and on a raised stage 
adjoining and overlooking it the Raja and suite take up their posi- 
tion. After some ceremonies the Raj4 and his purohit or family 
priest discharge krrows at the buffaloes, others follow their example, 
and the tormented and enraged beasts fall to and gore each other, 
whilst arrow after arrow is discharged. AVhen the animals are past 
doing very much mischief, the people rush in and hack at them with 
battle-axes till they are dead. The SanUls and wild Kharritis, it is 
said, took delight in this festival ; but I have not heard a murmim at 
its disoontinuanoe, and this shows it had no great hold on the minds 
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of the people. Many of the Bhdmi^ tribe are wdl off. Some oS 
t hoiTij who are sarMr gh&tw&k, are in virtue of their office proprietors 
of estates, comprising each from one to twenty manors ; but as the 
most substantial tenants under them are also hereditary gh&iw&h 
rendering service and paying besides but a very low fixed rent, these 
ghf&twdlt estates are not so valuable to the proprietor as villages on 
the ordinary tenure would be. The Bhumij live in commodious, 
well-built houses, and have all about them the comforts to which the 
better class of cultivators in Bengal are accustomed. Those who 
live quite amongst the Bengalis have retained few of their ancient 
customs ; none, perhaps, except the great national amusement, the 
gay meetings for dance and song both at their villages and at jdtras, 
which are characteristic of all Kols. In appearance they are inferior 
to the Hos of Singbhiim and to the best of the Mundas of Chutid 
Nagpur. They are qhort of stature, but strongly built, and, like the 
Santals, rather inclined to fleshiness. In complexion they are 
variable, like the Mundas, ranging from a dark chocolate to a light 
brown colour ; they observe many of the Hindu festivals, but retain 
their sacred groves, in which they still sacrifice to tlio old gods. 
They have generally left off eating cow's flesh, in which their 
tmreformed brethren in Siugbhdm and Chutia Nagpur indulge, but 
eat fowls. The Bhumij have in a great degree lost the simplicity 
and truthfulness of character for which their cognates are generally 
distinguished. They have acquired from the Bengali Hindus the 
propensity to lie, but they have not the same assurance or powers of 
invention, and their lies are so transparent that they are easily 
detected.” 


The internal structure of the Bhumij tribe is shown in Appendix 
, . ^ I. The sub-tribes are numerous, and vary 

n enw .s rue uro. greatly in different districts. With the possible 

exception of the iron-smelting Shelo in Manbhum, the names of 
these groups seem to have reference to their supposed original 
settlements. It deserves notice that the tendency to form endog- 


amous divisions seems to be stronger in outlying districts than 
it is at the recognised head-quarters of the tribe. Thus in Man- 
bhum and Singbhum we find only one sub-tribe Shelo, which 
obviously got detached from the parent group by reason of its 
members adopting, or perhaps declining to abandon, the compa- 
ratively degraded occupation of iron-smelting. In Midnapur, on the 
other hand, where the Bhumij settlements are of comparatively 
recent date, we find five territorial sub-tribes in addition to the 
functional group of Shelo. The reason seems to be that when ^the 
stream of emigration is not absolutely continuous, successive sections 
of immigrants into distant parts of the country aro affected in various 
degrees by the novel social influences to wliich they are exposed. Some 
Sm'^ps become more rapidly Hinduised than others, and thus thero 
arise divergences of usage in matters of food and drink, which (insti- 
tute a bar to intermarriage, and in time lead to the formation of 
sub-tribes. Those divisions often outlast the differences of custom 
ritual from which they took their origin, and in some oases the 
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proUbitiion of mtermarriage oomea to be withdrawn, and the names 
alone remain to show that such a prohibition was once in force. The 
esogamous divisions of the tribe are totemistic, and closely rosemblo 
those met with among the Mundas. The rule of exogamy is simplo. 

. A man may not marry a woman of his own 

sept, nor a woman who comes within the 
standard formula for reckoning prohibited degrees, calculated as a 
rule to three generations in the descending line, but sometimes 
extended to five where hhaiyMi or mutual recognition of kinship 
has been maintained between the families. 

The aboriginal usage of adult-marriage still holds its ground 
among the Bhumij, though the wealthier members of the tribe 
prefer to marry their daughters as infants. The extreme view of the 
urgent necessity of early marriage is unknown among them, and it is 
thought no shame for a man to have a grown-up daughter unmarried 
in his house. Sexual intercourse before marriage is more or less 
recognised, it being understood that if a girl becomes pregnant 
arrangements will at once be made to marry her to the father of her 
child. Brides are bought for a price ranging usually from Es. 3 to 
Es. 12, and the wedding may take place, acci>rding to arrangement, 
at the house of either party. When, as is more usual, it is celobrahd 
at the bride’s house, a square space (mnnea) is prepared in the court- 
yard (angan) by daubing the ground with rice-water. In tiro centre 
of this space branches of mahud and sidha trees arc planted, bouud 
together with five cowrie shells {Ci/pra-a monefa) .and five pieces of 
turmeric, and at the corners are set four earthen water-vossols 
connected by a cotton thread, which marks the boundary of the 
square. Each vessel is half filled with pulse, and covered with a 
concave lid, in which a small lamp burns. On the arrival of tlio 
bridegroom with his following of friends, he is lei at once to tho 
marwa and made to sit on a bit of board [pira). The bride is tbon 
brought in and given a similar seat on his loft hand. A sort of 
mimic resistance to the introduction of the bride is often olfored by 
her more distant female relatives and friends, who receive trilling 
presents for allowing her to pass. 

After the bride has taken her seat and certain manfras or mystic 
formnlro have been pronounced by tho priest, usually a Beiigiil 
Brahman, the bridegroom proceeds to light the lamps at the comers 
of the square. As fast as each lamp is lighted the bride blows it out, 
and this is repeated three, five, or seven times, as the case may be. 
The couple then return to their seats, and tho bride is formally 
given to the bridegroom, appropriate mantran being recited at tho 
time, and their right hands being joined together by the otfioiating 
piest. Last* of all, the bridegroom smears vermilion on the bride’s 
forehead, and his clothes are knotted to hers, the knot being kept 
intact for three, four, five, seven, or ten days, according to the custom 
of the family. At the end of that time they must rub themselves 
with tuimerio and bathe, and the knot is solemnly untied in the 
preaenoe of the bridegroom’s relations. No priest is prosont oa 
thisoooarioB. 
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Tho Bhtimij reoogniso polygamy, and in theoiy at least 
impose no limitation on the number of wives a man may have. 
The tribe, however, are for the most part poor, and their meagre 
standard of living proves an effectual bar to excessive indulgence 
in the luxury of polygamy. When a man has no children by 
his first wife, he usually marries again if he can afford to do 
so; and it frequently happens that the second wife is a young 
widow, whom he marries by the miga ritual, paying a noraind 
bride-price and incurring _ far less expenditure than would be 
necessary in the event of his marrying a virgin. Widow-mawiage 
is freely permitted by the mngn ritual, in which 

Wwiow-miimago. ^ wridow smears on the bride’s forehead vermi- 
lion which the bridepoom has previously touched with his great toe. 
It is deemed right for a widow to marry her late husband’s younger 
brother or cousin, if, such an arrangement be feasible; and in the 
event of her marrying an outsider, she forfeits all claim to a share in 
her late husband’s property and to the custody of any children she 
may have had by him. Traces of the growth of a sentiment 
adverse to the practice of widow-marriages may perhaps be discerned 
in the fact that the children of widows by their second husbands 
experience some difficulty in getting married, and tend rather to 
fom a class by themselves. 

The Bhumij of Maubhnm allow divorce only when a woman 

Divorce adultery. A council of 

relations is called, who hear the evidence and 
determine whether the charge has been proved. If their finding is 
against the woman, her husband solemnly draws from her wrist the 
iron ring, which is tho visible sign of wedlock. Water is then 
poured on a sal leaf, and the husband tears the wet leaf in two to 
symbolise separation. This ceremony is called pat pdni chiru, ‘the 
wot loaf rent,’ and besides making the divorce absolute, relieves the 
husband from any claim by the wife for maintenance. He is bimaftlf 
socially impure after tho ceremony until he has shaved and performed 
certain expiatory rites, the most important of which appears to be 
giving a feast to the relatives who came together to adjudicate 
on the case, A woman has no right to divorce her husband, and if 
neglected or ill-treated her only remedy is to run away with another 
man. Divorced wives may marry again by tlie sangn ritual, but 
their offspring by their second husbands are at the same social 
disadvantage in respect of marriage as has been notioed above in 
referring to the children of widows. In both cases tho sentiment is 
unquestionably due to the influence of Hinduism in modifying the 
original usages of tho tribe. 

In matters of inheritance and succession the* tribe usually 
• affect to follow the sdhool of Hindu law in 

"■ vogue in their neighlburhood, and hardly 
®?!yj^®stiges of special tribal custom can now be traced. Aimort 
ufi Bhumij, however, give the eldest son an extra share {Jethangi 
or barn angs) when the property is divided ; and the ghatu^ 


luenihers of tribe foUow the local custom of primogenitoire, the 
younger sons being provided for by small maintenaaoe grants. 
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If a man leaves no children, his mdow takes a life>interest on the 
property. 

The religion of the Bhumij varies, wit^ certain limits, accord- 
P . ing to the social position and territorial status 

0 igion. individuals concerned. Zamindors and 

well-to-do tenure-holders employ Brahmans as their family priests, 
and offer sacrifices to Kali or Mahdmfiy^. The moss of the people 
revere the sun under the names of Sing-Bonga and Dharm, as the 
giver of harvests to men and the cause of all changes of seasons 
affecting their agricultural fortunes. They also worship a host of 
minor gods, among whom the following deserve special mention ; 
— (1) Jdhir-Buru, worshipped in the sacred grove of the village 
{jdhir-than) with offerings of goats, fowls, rice, and ghee at tlio 
Sarhul festival in the months of Baisakh (April-May) and Phalgun 
(January-Februaiy). The lay/i presides at the sacrifice, and the 
offerings are divided between him and the worshippers. Jahir-13uru 
is supposed to he capable of blasting the crops if not duly pro- 
pitiated, and her worship is a neoossary preliminary to the com- 
mencement of the agrioTiltural operations of the year. (2) Kdrakdta, 
(JEard = ‘ buffalo,’ and Kd<d = ‘to cut”) another agricultural deity, to 
whom buffaloes and goats are ottered towards the commcncomeut of 
the rains. The skin of the buffalo is taken by the worshippers ; the 
horns form the perquisite of tho layn ; wbilo the Dorns, who make 
music at the sacrifice, are allowed t o cairy off tlie flesh. In the case 
of goats, the liiya’s share is one-third of the flesh. If Kurakatti is 
neglected, it is believed there ■will be a failure of the rains. The cult 
of this deity, however, is not so universal as that of Jahir-Buni. (3) 
Bdghut or Bagh-Bhut, who protects his votaries from tigers, is wor- 
shipped in Kartick (October-Novomher) outlie night of the Ainabasya 
or the day preceding it. The offerings are goats, forvls, ghee, rice, 
etc., which may be presented either in the homestead or on the high 
land (feiwr) close to the village. In the former case the head of the 
family officiates as priest ; in the latter the laya’s services are enlist- 
ed, and he can claim a share of the offerings. (4) Gr^m-Deota and 
Deosh^li, gods of -village life, who ward off sickness and watch over 
tile supply of water for drinking and irrigation of the crops. They 
are propitiated in Ashar (July- August) with offerings of goats, 
fowls, and rice, at which Idyds preside. (5) Buru, a mountain deity 
associated with many different hills tliroughout the Bhumij country, 
and worshipped for recovery from sickness and general prosperity on 
the first or second Mdgh. Tho head of the family or a hiya serves sw 
priest. (6) Kudra and Bisaychandi arc maliguiint ghosts of canni- 
Iwdistic propensities, whom the layds propitiate in tho interests of the 
community. Private individuals do not worsliip them. (7) Panch- 
bahini and Bdradel^ are local deities worshipped by the Bankura 
Bhumij in much the same fashion as J’ahir-Buru, the chief difl’ercuce 
being that the offerings to Panchbahini are sbe-goats and a kind of 
soent called mdthdgha^d, while only fowls are presented to Baradela. 

With the Bhumij, as ■with other non-Aryan tribes of Choto 
,, .. , Nagpur, the Karam festival, Colonel Dolton ® 

description of -which is quoted in the article 
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OraoHj seems to be ospeoially popular. The Bhumij of Bankors 
district celebrate this feast in the latter half of the month Bh&dra, 
corresponding roughly to the first half of September. A branch of 
the karam-tree (Nmcka parmfoUd) is planted by the Idyd in the 
centre of the village dancing groimd {akhrd). At the foot of this 
branch is a vessel partly filled with earth, into which, on the first 
day of the festival, the unmarried girls of the village throw various 
kinds of seed grain. These are carefully tended and watered from 
time to time so as to germinate by the Sankrdnti, or last day of the 
month, when the girls give the sprouting bladerf to each other, and 
wear them in their hair at the dance, which usually lasts the whole 
of that night. 

The sacerdotal arrangements of the tribe have already been 
incidentally referred to. The upper classes 
Pnesfa, ^ employ Brahmans of their own, and ignore 

the cult of the earlier gods ; while the mass of the tribe are guided 
in their regular observances by the teachings of the IdyAs or priests 
of the forest gods, and only call in the assistance of Brahmans on 
the comparatively rare occasions when it is deemed necessary to 
propitiate one of the standard Ilihdu deities. But the Brahman 
who serves the Bhumij zamindar or tenure-holder as a iamily priest 
takes a higher place in the local community oi Brahmans than the 
casual Brahman who ministers to the spiritual needs of the ordinaiy 
cultivator. The former will call himself a Rarhi Kulin, and wiU 
be received on equal terms by all other members of the sacred order ; 
while the latter belongs to a much lower class, and associates with the 
comparatively degraded Brahmans wlio work for Kurmis and Bhohas. 

The funeral rites of tho Bhumij are characteristic, and lend 
strong support to the opinion that the tribe 

ispoM. 0 10 oa(. .g merely a branch of the Mundas. On the 

death of a Bhumij his body is laid with tho head to the south 
on a funeral pyre, which is kindled by his male relatives. When 
the pyre is well alight, tho males go homo, and the wife, sister, 
or other female relative of tho deceased comes to the burning-place, 
carrying an earthen vessel of water. There she waits till the fire 
hashumod down, quenches tho ashes with water, and picks out 
and places in the vessel tho fragments of bone left unconsumed. 
Some of these fragments are interred at the foot of a fuki plant 
{Oc//mum sanetum) in the courty'ord of tho dead man's house, 
others are taken in the vessel to tho original cemetery of his 
family.* There a hole is dug and the vessel of bones placed 


(*) Tho theory is that the bones should bo taken to the village in which 
the ancestors of tlio deceased liad the status of blmm/idruor £b»t clearersof the 
soil ; but this is not invariably acted up to, and the rule is held to be sufficiently 
^mplied with if a man's bones are buried in a village where boor his ancestors 
have been settled for a tolerably long time. It deserves notice that the 
i^marhia Bhumij of Miduapur trausprt tlic bones of their dead to the great 
M^da cemetery at Chokahatu, tho place of mourning in pargana Tam&ra of 
j^hardagd. No stronger proof could well be given of the identil^ of tike 
"Uumij with tho Mundas. The Dcsi Bhumij of Miduapur go to Kuchong, 
M ''f Siugbhum Bhumij to Suisa, m Bagmundi of 
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inside, supported by three stones. The earth is then filled in, and 
a large flat stone laid over all, on which a fowl is saorifioed to 
ensure the repose of the dead. The spirits of those whose bones 
rest in the same place' are solemnly informed that another has 
been added to their number, and are enjoined not to quarrel, but 
to abide peacefully in the land of the dead. The survivors then 
partake of a feast of rioe, dal, and other vegetables prepared by 
the more distant relatives of the deceased. This strictly non- Aryan 
ritual has of late years been to some extent overlaid by observances 
borrowed from the regular Hindu sraddh. On the tenth day 
the mourners are shaved, and on the eleventh balls {pinda) of 
rice, sesamum, molasses, and plantain are oflered to ancestors under 
the supervision of a Brahman, who receives such presents as the means 
of the family permit them to give. A more primitive mode of 
appeasing the departed spirit is met with among the Sholo Bhumij. 
On the eleventh day after death the chief mourner beats a bell-metid 
drinking-vessel with a stick, while another relation, standing by his 
side, calls loudly on the name of the dead. After a while a third 
man, unconnected with the family, and often a luya, comes forward 
to personate the deceased, by whose name he is addressed, and asked 
what he wants to eat. Acting thus as the dead man’s proxy, he 
mentions various articles of food, which are put before him. After 
making a regular meal he goes away, and the spirit of tlie deceased 
is believed to go with him. Tho relatives then finish the food 
prepared for the occasion. 

Mention is made in the article on tho Mundas of the custom by 
which the graves of the bhuiiiMrx, or representatives of those who 
first cleared the soil and founded tho village, are marked by an 
upright stone pillar in addition to tho horizontal slab which covers the 
bones of an ordinary raiyat not descended with one of these pioneer 
families. Precisely the same distinction is made among tho Bliuinij 
ghatuak of Manbhum between village mrdara, or holders of entire 
gliatwali tenures, and the tMidars, or rural constables, wlio make up 
the rank and file of the glmUcali force. Tho graves of the former 
are invariably distinguished by an upright monolith, soraetimes 
bearing traces of rude attempts at ornamental shajiing, while the 
tombs of the latter consist merely of a slab laid flush with the 
ground. This singular correspondence of funeral usage, coupled 
with the fact that many of the Manbhum gItaUrah call themselves 
. by the title bhuinhar or bhvinyd, suggests tho 

o ICO Borneo. conjecture that the ghatwali tenures in tho 
south of that district are a survival under different names and 
changed conditions of the ancient tribal holdings known in Lohar- 
dagA as bhuivihdri. Personal service of various kinds is one of 
the oldest incidents of the hhuinhari tenure, and it is not difficult 
to see how in a border district like Manbhum the churacter of 
this service might gradually he changed in accordance with h'Cifl 
neoMsities nntil it came to tt^e the form of tho petty police functions 
which the ghaiw&ls perform, or are supposed to perform, at the piescn 
day . Their duties, it is true, are now discharged uuder the ordei’s o 
Qovemment, and not at the will of the somiudar, hut this caa"8° 
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has teen brought about gradi^ly, and is due partly to local disturb- 
ances, in -whioh the Bhumij took the lead, and partly to the 
fact that the zamindars of Barabhum, originally the heads of the 
Bhumij community, have within the last himdred years assumed the 
style of Bajputs, and have spared no effort to sever their connexion 
with their own tribe. The antagonism thus set up between the chief 
and his retainers showed itself on his side by constant endeavours to 
resume their privileged tenures, aAd on theirs by steady resistance to 
his authority and assertion of their direct subordination to the Magis- 
trate of the district. Thus in course of time it has come altout 
that a number of very ancient tenures, representing in their inception 
the tribal rights of the first clearers of the soil, have been trans- 
formed into police jagirs, and have recently been surveyed and 
demarcated at the cost of Government in the interest of the executive 
administration of the^Manbhum district. 

The original occupation of the Manbhum Bhumij is believed by 
themselves to have been military service, and 
Occui)a ion. there can be little doubt that the bands of 
Chuiirs or plunderers, who repeatedly overran the Midnapur district 
towards the end of last century, were largely recruited from this 
tribe. The circumstance, however, that they took a more or less 
prominent part in a series of marauding attacks on an unarmed 
and unwarlike population affords no ground for a belief in the 
existence among them of any real military instinct; and in fact 
they are conspicuous for the dislike of discipline, which is one 
of the prominent oharaotoristios of the Kolarian races. For many 
years past agriculture has been the solo profession of all the 
sub-tribes except the iron-smelting Shelo. A few have engaged 
in potty trade, and some have emigrated to the tea districts of 
Assam. Their relations to the land are various. The zamindars 
of Barabhum, Dhalbhum, Manbhum, Fatkum, and Bagmundi 
probably belong to the Bhumij tribe, though they now call them- 
selves Bajputs. Next to them rank the sardar ghatwals of the 
largo service-tenures known in Manbhum as tarnfs. Three of these 
admit themselves to bo Bhumij, while the fourth, Manmohan Singh, 
of Taraf Satarakhaui, now claims to be a Bajput, regardless of 
the fact that a few years ago his grandfather wrote himself 
down in public documents as Bhumij. I mention this instance 
as an illustration of tho facility with which brevet rank as a self- 
made Bajput may be obtained. Manmohan Singh keeps a Brah- 
man to support his pretensions, and professes to be very particular 
in all matters of ceremonial observance. His descendants will 
doubtless ohtam unquestioning recognition as local Bajputs, and will 
intermarry wiih families who have undergone the same process of 
transformation as themselves. The great bulk of the Bhumij, who 
are simple cultivators and labourers, stand on a far lower social level 
than the landholding members of the tribe. They rank somewhat 
below the Knrmi, and members of theliighor castes will not take 
water from their hands. In tlioir turn the Bhumij, though eating 
fowls and drinking spiirituous liquors, look down upon Bauris, 
tfagdis, Boms, and Ghasis as more unclean feeders than themselves. 
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The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
the Bhumij tribe in 1872 and 1881 


Distsict. 

1872. 

D 

PlSTBICT. 

1872. 

1881. 

Bardwan 


293 

1 

Darjiling 



81 

Bankura 

tit 

1,4(50 

18,062 

Dacoa 


11 

66 

Birbhum 


49 

68 

Faridpur 


4 

192 

Midnapur 


85,344 

26,639 

Chittagong 



326 

HuRhh with Howrah 


13 

383 

Maldah 


38 


24>Partsanas 


6H0 

6,651 

8ant41 Parganas ... 



2,009 

Badiya 


169 

87 

Cuttack 


2,169 

2,425 

Jessoro 


106 

459 

Balusoro 


1,675 

2,591 

Khulna 



49 

Tributary Mehals ... 


29,590 

10,081 

Murshedabad 


42 

152 

Jlazaribagh ... 


86 

2 

Dinajpur 



6,8-29 

Lohardaga 



154 

Baisnal ye 

... 

92 

667 

Singbhum 


37.253 

43,894 

Bangpur 


3 



Maiibhum 


90,261 

104,358 

Fabna 

... 

124 

286 

Tributary Slates ^... 


689 

12,086 


Bhumik, a title of Kaibarttas I 
and Bangaj a Xa jasths in Bengal. 

Bhumikd, a titlo of Kords in 
Western Bengal. 

Bhumjan, a thar or sept of 
Gurungs in Darjiling. 

Bhumphor, a title of the Mai 
sub-caste of Mauliks in Ghota 
Nagpur. 

Bh undngal i , ‘ plougher of the 
soil,’ a title of the cultivating 
castes ; a title of Kaibarttas. 

Bhunid, Bhuniicdld, 
a grain-paroher. See Kandu. 

Bhunasware, a section of Bab- 
hons in Behar. 

Bhuniwala, Bhundri, up-coun- 
try men who sell parched grain. 
In Behar the profession is fol- 
lowed by the Dhanuk and Kdndu 
castes. 

Bhunid, the head of a viUago. 
In Cuttack, one of the fomer 
petty chiefs holding lands by 
tenure of military service. 

Bhmjd, a synonym for Kdndu. 

Bhunja, Bhujd, a dealer in 
fried grain. See Bharbhunja. 


I Bhunjd-Teli, a sub-caste of 
Telis in Eastern Bengal. 

Bhupdly a synonym for Eaj- 
put. 

Bhupati, a prince, a sovereign, 
a landholder; a B3raonym for 
Rojput. 

Bhuputra, Bhuhuta, a title of 
Bralunans. 

Bhuri, a gain of the Kasyapa 
gotra of Earhi Brahmans in lleu- 
gal. 

Bhurji, a synonym forXdnda, 
a castor-oil maker. 

Bhurswa, a sept of tho 
Suryabansi sub-tribe of Bajputs 
in Behar. 

Bhurtydl, a Hm or section of 
Nepdli Brahmans. 

Bhusdwdid or Bhusiwdia, a 
dealer in chaff — chopped straw— 
and bran of gram and pulses, who 
goes to villages and buys up tho 
chaff at tho threshing floors by 
tho khdrd or kut. Khdrd is a nct- 
liko basket, containing from a 
maund to a maund and five seers ; 
kut is ‘ valuation ’ or ‘ guess. ’ 









bhusbaeat. . 

Bhusbardti a section of BAb- 
bans in Bobar, which may pos- 
sibly be of totenjistio origin. 

Bhusbare, a kul or section of 
BAbbans in Bebar. 

Bhushn&i a sub-caste of Kum- 
bArs in Jessore ; &pathi or hyper- 
gamous sub-group of BArendra 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

BhusiwAr, a sub-group of 
MaghaiyA Telis in Bebar. 

BhuskuliA, a mul or section of 
the Gbosin 8ub-caste»of . GoAlAs in 
Behar. 

BhusnApati, a sub-caste of 
KamArs in Eastern Bengal. 

Bhusundar, a synonym for 
BhuinmAli. 

Bhusui', a synonym for Brah- 
man and Rajput. 

Bhusuwal) a thar or sept of 
DAmis in Darjiling, whose chief 
profession is sewing. 

Bhu-swAmi, a landholder, 
jffoprietor, prince, sovereign. 

BhuswAre, a mid of the 
l&ishnan section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Bhut, a title of Dakshin- 
llarhi and Bangaja Kayasths. 

BhutAne, a section of the 
BiyAhut and KharidAliA KalwArs. 

BhutAni, a native of Bhutan. 

BhuthA, a sept of Rajputs in 
Behar. 

Bhutkuar, a sept of Lohars 
and Mundas in Ohota Nagpur. 

BiAhot, BiAhut, a sub-caste 
of KalwArs in Behar who do not 
soil liquor and do not permit 
widows to remarry; a suD-casto 
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of KnmhArs and Telis in Behar. 
See BiyAhut. 

BiAliisgrAmi, a sub-caste of 
TAmbulis in Bengal. 

BiAr, a section of Sunris in 
Behar. 

BibarhiA, a section of SonArs 
in Behar. 

Bich, a group of the Sundi 
sub-caste of Sunris in Western 
Bengal, who are distillers. 

Bichhu, a section of Sunris in 
Bebar. 

Bichila, a sept of Rajputs in 
Behar. 

Bichwar, a centipede, a to- 
temistio sept of Chiks in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Bid, a title of BaniyAs. 

BidhiyA, a workman who 
perforates precious stones, pearls, 
coral, etc, 

BidrisAz, a maker of bidri or 
inhaid work in silver on a basis of 
inferior metaL 

BidyAbagis, a literary title of 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Bidyadhari, a ml or hy^^ 
gamous sub-group of RArhi 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

BidyAratna, a literary title 
of Brahmans in Bengal. 

Bidydrihi, a seeker after learn- 
ing, a student. 

Bidi/itsitlokht, a seeker after 
knowledge. 

BigahiA, a section of BAb- 
hans in Behar. 


t 
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Biha or Binjhai a fish, a to- 
temistio sept of Bedy^s in Ghota 
Nagpur. 

Bihan, a sept of Mundas in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Bihidt a section of the Biydhut 
and Kbariddhd Kalwars in Behar. 

Bihishti, a •water-bearer, gen- 
erally Mahoinedans. 

Bijdi, a mul or section of the 
Ohhamulid-Madhesia suh-caste of 
Halwdis in Behar. 

Bijaibandras, amul or section 
of the Tinniulia MadhesiA and 
of Bhojpuria Ilalwais and 
Sdndus in Behar. 

Bijalpurid, a section of Bdh- 
hans in Behar. 

Bijayapanditi, a md or 
hypergamous sub-group of Edrhi 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Bijhunid, a sept of Eajputs 
in Behar. 

Bijkunja, a g&in of the 
Kdsyapa goim of Bdrendra 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Bikauwd, n class of Maithil 
or Tirhutiya Brahmans in Bohar 
who derive their name from tho 
practice of selling themselves or 
meir sons in marriage to the 
daughters of the lower classes of 
Ifaithil Brahmans. Some Bik- 
auwa Brahmans havo as many 
as forty or fifty wives under tliis 
^stem. Tho ■wives live ■with 
their ©■wn parents, and are visited 
at intervalB by their husbands. 


Bikauwd Brahmans who have 
married into the lower dosses are 
not received on equal terms by 
the members of their own nln^ B 
but the women whom they marry 
consider themselves raised by the 
alhaneo. 

Bikrdl, a thar or section of 
Nepali Brahmans. 

Bikrampur, a suh-caste of 
Telis in Eastern Bengal; a 
section of the Fachainya sub- 
caste of Boms. 

Bilar, a ecction of Sondrs in 
Behar. 

Bi Idr, cat, a section of Kunnis 
in Ghota Nagpur and Orissa. 

Bilaurid, a section of Ayodhid- 
basi Sonars in Behar. 

Bilkharla, a sept of Eaj- 
puts of the Baehgoti Ghanban 
sub-tribe, so named from Bilkhar, 
in OudL 

Bilsar, a nml or section of the 
Ayodliid sub-caste of llajjdms in 
Bohar. 

Bilung, earth-salt, a totemistic 
section of Kharias in Ghota Nag- 
pur. 

Bilwdr, a section of the 
Amashta Ivdyastbs in Behar. 

Bilwdr or E«/wftfdr, asub-caste 
of Bosadhs in Bohar. 

Bin, a suh-casto of Mallahs in 
Behar ; a suh-caste of Binds in 
Eastern Bengal. 


£ittb, Bin, Bkind, Bindu, a large non-Aryan caste of Bohar 
an Upper India, employed in ag^oulture, earthwork, fishing, 
hunting, making saltpetre, and collecting indigenous drugs. Tradi- 
tions current among tho caste profess to trace their origin to the 
Vindhya Hills of Gentral India ; and one of these legend tells how 
a traveller passing by the foot of the UUs heard a strange flute-like 
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sound coming out of a dump of t)amboos. He cut a shoot and took 
from it a fleshy suhstanoe, which afterwards 
grew into a man, the supposed ancestor of the 
Binds. The myth seems to be of a totemistio character, but other 
traces • of totemism are not forthcoming. Another story says that 
the Binds and Nunids were formerly all Binds, and that the present 
Nunias are the descendants of a Bind who consented to dig a 
grave for a Mahomedan king and was outoasted for doing so. 
Mr. Sherring treats the Binds as a branch of the Nunifis ; others 
regard the Nunias as a sub-caste of the Binds. The two castes 
are probably related in some way, but the evidence at present 
available does not enable us to determine with any approach to 
certainty which should be considered the parent group. It seems 
not improbable that the Binds may be a true aboriginal tribe, and the 
Nunias a functional group differentiated by taking to the manufac- 
ture of earth-salt. But this is mainly conjecture. 

The Binds of Behar are divided into two sub-castes — ^Khariit 
and Gondh. Theso again are broken up into tlie muls or sections shown 
in the Appendix. The sections go by the male side, and the rule 
which forbids a man to marry a woman of his own section is supple- 
mented by the standard formula mamcrd, chacherd, etc., prohibiting 
intermarriage within certain degrees of collateral relationship. Binds 
admit both infant and adult-marriage, but the former -is deemed 
more respectable, and all who can afford to do 
so endeavour to got their daughters married 
before they attain the age of puberty. Polygamy is permitted, but 
only to the limited extent that a man may marry a second wife in 
the event of the first proving barren. A widow is allowed to marry 
again by the sagai form, but is expected to marry her deceased 
husband’s younger brother or younger cousin, should such a relative 
exist. Under no circumstances may she marry her late husband’s 
elder brother or elder cousin. For the rest she is subject to the 
same table of prolubited degrees that would have regulated her 
marriage as a virgin. Divorce is not allowed. If a woman goes 
wrong with a man of another caste, she is summarily turned adrift 
and becomes a prostitute, turns Mahomedan, or joins some religious 
sect of dubious morality. Indiscretions within the caste are, 
however, more leniently dealt with, and admit of being atoned for 
by certain modes of penance. In such cases the woman, after 
having made amends for her offence, returns to her husband. It 
should be added that the morals of the Bind woman are said to be 
by no means above reproach. 

The marriage ceremony of the Binds presents no features of 
special interest, and has obviously been modelled in most points 
on the orthodox Hindu ritual. After the first negotiations have passed 
between the parents of the bride and bridegroom, the headman 
{wanjan) and the caste council (panchayat) are consulted on the 
important question of prohibited degrees. This being settled, 
the next step is ghardekhi^ on exchange of visits, at which the bride- 
groom’s people see the bride, and vies tersA. In the oourse of the 
ghardekhi a date is fixed for tilak, when the bride’s relatives come 

1 2 
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to' the bridegroom’s house and posent to him a rupee, a now 
cloth, some cooking utensils, some oetol leaves and areca-nut, and fix 
in the presence of the headman and some representatives of the 
caste council an auspioious date for the celebration of the marriage. 
The ceremony itself is substantially the same as tW described 
by Mr. Grierson at pages 362 seq. of BihAr Peasant Life. 

The religion of the Binds, so far at least as it is concerned with 
. the greater gods of the Hindu pantheon, is 

equaUy wanting in individual character, and 
differs in no material particulars from the vulgar Hinduism of 
the lower castes of Behar. The external observances of Brahmanism 
have been copied more or less accurately, while the esoteric doctrine, 
on which the whole body of symbolism depends, is entirely imknown 
to the votaries of the popular religion. Brahmans of the Maithil 
sub-caste preside at the worship of Siva as Bhagavat and of his 
consort as Jagadamba. Hanuman and the Narsingh avatdr of 
Vishnu are also held in reverence. But these greater gods are 
worshipped at comparatively rare intervals, and far greater atten- 
tion is paid to rural godlings, such as Bandi, Soklia and Goraiya, 
to whom goats, boiled rice, cakes, and sweetmeats of various kinds arc 
offered every Wednesday by the men of each household ; tlie offerings 
being eaten afterwards by the members of the family and the drodi 
wlatives who are connected with the family by reason of thoii’ 
sharing in the same domestic worship. On Mondays and Fridays, 
in the months of Baisakh and Asar, tlio earth-god Bhuia is apjieased 
with sacrifices of goats, sheep, and rice boiled in milk. In Sravan 
the Panoh Pir receive cakes and rice from the men, women, and 
children of the caste. Widows, however, may take no part in this 
rite. Mira Sahib, a Mahomedan saint, and Lukraayi, a vengeful 
goddess, who bums men’s houses vvith fire, are also worshipped in 
due season. Twice a year the entire caste make offerings to 
Tarturwar4 of achchhat rice, flowers, betel loaves, and sweetmeats, 
which are afterwards divided among the caste brethren. The hul 
demtd, or patron deity of all Binds, is Kasi Baba, about whom the 
following story is told : — A. mysterious epidemic was carrying off tlio 
herds on the banks of tho Ganges, and the ordinary expiatory 
sacrifices were ineffectual. One evening a clownish Ahir on going 
to the river saw a figure rinsing its mouth from time to time and 
making an unearthly sound with a conch shell. The lout, concluding 
that this must bo the demon causing the epidemic, crept up and clubbed 
the unsuspecting bather. Kasi Nath was the name of the murdered 
Brahman; and as the cessation of the murrain coincided with his 
death, the low Hindustani castes have ever since regarded Kasi 
Baba as the iqaleficent spirit that sends disease among their cattle. 
Now-a-days he is propitiated by the following curious ceremony As 
soon as an infectious disease breaks forth, tho village cattle are massed 
together and cotton seed sprinkled over them. The fattest and 
sleekest animal being singled out is severely beaten with rods. The 
herd, scared by the noise, scamper off to tho nearest shelter, followetl 
by the scape bull ; and by this means it is thought the murrain is 
stayed. In ordinary times tho Binds worship Kasi Baba in ^ 
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simf)ler fashion, each man in his own house, by presenting flowers, 
perfumes, and sweetmeats. The latter, after having done duty 
before the god, are eaten by his votary. Kasi Baba no doubt was 
an actual person who came by his end, if not exactly as told in the 
legend, at least in some tragic fashion which led to his being elevated 
to the rank of a god. In some of the other objects of the rural 
worship we may perhaps see survivals of the primitive animism 
which formed the religion of the aborigines of India before their 
insensible conversion to Brahmanism. Some of the tribal deities 
were, ns we know, promoted to seats in the Hindu pantheon ; others, 
whose position was less prominent and whose hold on the mind of 
the people was weaker, got thrust into the background as patrons 
of various rural events. 


Some of the Binds in Behar possess occupancy holdings, 
, but for the most part they are non-occupancy 
ocupa ion. raiyats or landless day-labourers paid in cash or 
kind. Fishing, well-sinking, building mud walls, mat and basket- 
making, preparing saltpetre, and doing earthwork on roads and 
tanks, are among their chief occupations. A few of the more entor- 
pi-ising members of the caste have risen to be traders, and visit 
Bengal during the cold season witli boat-loads of wheat, pulse, 
and gram. Binds, or llawats as they are commonly addressed, 
rank socially with Koiris, Gangotas, etc., and have Maithil Brahmans 
for their priests. In Ghazipur, says Dr. Wise, they are considered 
a pure caste, and in Shahdbdd they arc employed by Brahmans 
as water-carriers. Their status, however, in relation to Brahmans 
as regards water and pukki articles of food seems to vary in 
dilTerent districts. In Champaran and Chota Nagpur, for example, 
I am informed that Brahmans will take water and sweetmeats from 


the hands of a Bind, while in Shahabad and Gya this appears not 
to be the ease. In view of the fact that Binds freely indulge in 


spirit-drinking, eat crocodiles and field-rats like the Musahars, and are 
very fond of pork when they can get it, I think it likely that the 
rule is for them to be deemed impure. 

Scattered colonies of Binds are also found along the great rivers of 
Central and Eastern Bengal. In Dacca they 
BoiigaL Eastern recognise tliree subdivisions— Jutaut Binds, 

Nun Binds, and Bin. Tho first is the most 


Eastern 


aristocratic, while those belonging to the second are degraded from 
working as palanquin-bearers, manufacturers of salt (min), digg^, 
and, it is said, grave-diggers. Eepresentatives of the Bin division 
sre rarely met with, and I am inclined to doubt its existence. These 
settlers, who are distinguished by the title Chaudhri, load an irregular 
life, eating pork and drinking spirits freely. Being debarred by 
reason of having settled in Bengal from intermarriage with the Binds 
of Behar and Uirper India, they often find it difficult to procure wives 
from the small expatriated communities along the Padma. Some 
cultivate the sod, others kill mullet with tho harpoon or catoh them 
with sirki screets, like the herud. Another occupation is cutting 
tamarisk {jhdn) on the sandbanks of tho Padma and seUing it for fire- 
wood. By Binds, too, are made tho host mud hrasiers or used 
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on board all native boats for cooking. If any are cunning sportsaeQ, 
and during December and January net great numbers of wild fowl 
and snipe. After the rice harvest the Binds wander about the 
country, digging up the stores of rice aooumulated by field-rats in 
their burrows. Shorn four to six pounds ofgrain are usually found, 
but even this quantity is sometimes exceeded. It is said that the 
Binds feast on the rats ; but this they deny, explaining that to do so 
would be toi reduce the next year’s find of grain. 

A Dasndmi Gosain periodically visits the Dacca Binds, acting 
as tiieir Gum, while a degraded Kanaujia Brahman otiiciates as 
purohit. Many of the Bengali Binds belong to the Panoh Piriya 
sect, others worship Siva, and at the Mahabali festival sacrifioo a ram 
instead of the usual he-goat. At the Ganga Plija a swine is offered 
to Jalka Devi, the popular goddess of the Chomars. Karamat Ali and 
the Farazl Maulavis have of late years converted many of these 
outcaste Binds, but the village Muhammadans will not as yet associate 
with them. These converts are usually styled by the peasantry 
Chayli, from the Bengali word for the bera, or fish-trap. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
the Bind caste in 1872 and 1881 : — 


DI8TBICT« 

2872. 

1881. 

Dibtbict. 

1872. 

1881. 

Bardwan 




7(5 

14 

Maimansinh ... ... 



37 

57 

Backura 




112 

3 

Chittagong 



S 


Birbfaum 
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Tippetuh 



7 


Midnapur ... 

... 



41 

28 

Patna 



3,400 

3,870 

Huffhli 




88 

; 10 

... 

... 


.3.’>8 

.398 

Howrah 



( 9 

Shahabad 



21,383 

24,582 

24-Parganafi ... 
Hadiya 

• •• 

... 


44 

1,017 

14 

1,081 

Viriiiit i l>arbhiinirn 

111 nul 1 


} 

19.328 

f 5.H20 

1 21,r.77 

Jessore 

--t 



47 

4 

Samn ... 



18,429 

39,127 

Khulna 





31 

(^haraparan 

Moiigliyr 



21,730 

23..569 

Murshedabad 


.X. 


787 

887 



13,106 

10,08l» 

Binaipur 
Rajsbahye ... 




117 

29 

Bhagalmir 

Piiriieati 



2,531 

.3,822 

8,750 




710 

870 



7,ri20 

Bangpur 

... 

... 




4 

Maldah 



0.002 

7, .347 

Bogra 




100 

01 

Snntal Parganus ... 



2,934 

2,377 

1.34 

Fubna 




1,100 

1,008 

ila7.aribHgli 

• •t 


Kuch Behar ... 




<5 

Lohardaga ... 




1.524 

Dacca 

... 



15.1 

1C7 

Siiigbliuni 




12 

Faridpar 

... 



161 

27ri 

Maiibhurn 




1.3 

Bakargunj ... 

... 

... 



22 

Tributary States ... 
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£indu, a synonym for Bind. 

Bindu, a title of Dakshin- 
Barhi and Bangaja Kdyasths. 

Bindumbo, a rui or sept of 
Dejong Lhori^ whose ances- 


tor had emigrated from Bho- 
tan. 

Bindya, a resident of Brin- 
daban. 

Binha, a sept of Mundas in 
Ghota Nagpur. 


BirjiA, BrijiA, Binjhwirf an agricultural and land- 
holding tribe found in the south of the Lohardagd district, m 
PalAmau, and in the^ Tributary States of Gangiiir and Sargujd 
in Bengal and Patna in the Central Provinces. The Binjhids of the 
south are peculiar in that within their own households they speak 
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XJriva, their language for ordinary purposes being the jargon of 
Hindi current in Ohota Nagpur. Mr. W. P. Driver describes 
them as a quiet, unwarlike people, flat-faced and black, but of good 
r ^ I physique, and wearing their hair in matted 

n erna r . jQ^jha. Ho considers them nearly allied to 
the Asuras or Agarias. Like many similar tribes, they axe 
divided into two sub-tribes— the Pah4riya Binjhi4s and D4nd> 
Binjhi4s, so called from living respectively in the bilk and 
in the plains. Their traditions, like those of the Binds, associate 
them with the Vindhya Hills, where the god Mahadeo is supposed 
to have created them by breathing life into a scare-crow, and the 
present representatives of the caste in Chota Nagpur say that 
Batanpur, in the Central Provinces, was their original habitat. 
Prom Eatanpur they moved eastward to Borasomar, thence to 
Keonjhar, and thence to Nagra in Gangpur. From this place a 
branch of them found their way, some twenty generations ago, to 
the plateau of Ohota Nagpur, where they are now settled, the bulk 
of them as occupancy raiyats, and the chief men of the caste as 
tenure-holders of the second or third degree claiming khunt kdti 
rights under the Maharaja of Chota Nagpur. 

The Bdnd-Binjhias have four exogamous septs: — N4g, the 
snake ; Dddul ; Bhair, supposed to be short for Bhairava ; and K4si. 
The first two are clearly totemistio, and the members of these septs 
reverence the animals whose names they bear. The sept name goes 
by the male side. The prohibited degrees are the same as in the 
case of the Bautias. The hill Binjhias have no septs, or rather the 
village takes the place of the sept ; the rule being that a man must 
get his wife from a strange village. A man may marry two sisters, 
provided he marries the elder of the two first, but not otherwise ; 
a wife’s elder sister {jeth sds) being regarded by the husband in the 
light of a mother. Among the D^nd-BinjhiAs, girls are married 
either as infants or after they have attained the age of puberty, the 
„ . marriage being arranged between the parents 

by a male broker or bmit ; but the Pah4riya- 
Binjhks still adhere to adult-marriage. The usual bride-price 
is Its. 4. Polygamy is permitted without any theoretical limit 
on the number of wives. It is unusual, however, to find a man 
with more than two wives, and the largest number ever heard 
of is six. Mr. Driver says three is the outside limit, but 
I suspect this statement represents little more than the improvised 
reply of his informants to a question which they had never con- 
sidered. At all events one would be curious to know on what 


principle this particular number was fixed. With the Binjhiis, as 
with all polygamous castes, the standard of living ^sets.impai^ble 
bounds to the indulgence of caprice in the matter of wives. Widows 
ftre allowed to marry again by the sagoi form. It is considered the 
right thing for a widow 'to marry her husband’s younger brother 
{dewar) if there is one ; but she may marry any one outside of her 
father’s seotion ami her original circle of prohibited degrees. Divorce 
is permitted on the ground of adultery by the wife or the inability of 
parties to get on together. Either husband or wife may take 
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the initiative, and the bride-price and marriage expenses ore supposed 
to be repaid. 

The marriage ceremony of the Ddnd-Binjhi4s differs little from 
that in vogue among the Bantias. Sindurddn, or the smearing of 
vermilion on the bride’s forehead, and knotting the nlothes of the 
bride and bridegroom together, are the ei^ntial portions of the rite. 
Sometimes the parties are married first lb a mango-tree, but this 
practice is not universal or necessary. The hill llinjhids use oil 
instead of vermilion. 


In matters of religion the more civilised Dind-Binjhias of the 
. . south profess to be orthodox Hindus, and 

eigion. worship Dovi under the name Vindhu-bdsini, 

‘the dweller in the Vindhyas, ’ as the kUndevata or patron 
goddess of the caste. They also reverence Jagannath. Their 
minor deities are Chadri Devi and Gr6m-sri, the goddesses who 
preside over villages. To both goats are shcrificed, but those 
offered to the former must be black. The gods of the Pah^riya- 
BinjhiAs are Debi, Sing-Bonga or the Sun, Nind-Bongd or the 
Moon, and Mahadeo, who are worshipped by a Binjhid priest 
called the Baigd-Pdhan and his assistant the Dewar, who offer the 
sacrifices, while the Pujdri or consulting priest determines what the 
sacrifice should be. Brahmans are employed in the worship of the 
greater gods and in the propitiation of dead ancestors, whom they 
call mua. These Brahmans incur no social degradation by serving 
Binjhias. The dead are burned or buried. In the latter case tho 
grave is dug deep and a cairn of large stones set with thorn bushes 
made up to keep off jackals and hyenas. Wealthy men make a 
merit of taking some of the ashes from the funeral pyre and 
casting them into the Ganges at Benares ; but in fact this is rarely 
done, and the pretence of doing it is a mere imitation of the 
customs of the higher castes. Srdddh is performed by those who 
wish to make a parade of their orthodoxy ; but even in those cases 
I am informed that some of the essential portions of tho standard 
ceremony are omitted. The festivals of the tribe are the Phagud 
in February, the Sarhul in April, the Chind-parab or sowing- 
feast in Jime or July, the Karmd in October, and tho Arwd or 
Kharway (harvest-home) in November, when a sacrifice is offered to 
Mahadeo. 


Bin j bids do not follow the Mitak shard, which is the personal 

SupceB mo n . Hindus residing in LoWdaga. 

ucoesnon. Inheritance among them is governed by a 

tribal custom of their own, which gives the bulk of a man’s 
estate to his eldest son, subject to the obligation to make 
life-grants froifi the property for the maintenance of his younger 
brothers. Daughters do not share in the inheritance; but tho 
eldest son is expected to maintain them in the paternal house and 
to get them married. In the order of succession a yoimger son 
by a wife who was married by tho full marriage ceremony {bydh) 
excludes an elder son by a mgai wife, but the, latter is entitled 
to maintenance — a right which is denied to the son of a concubine. 
These customs are recognised by the courts. 
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For the dednon of question of caste usage, the Binjhiis have 
a representative assembly consisting of delegates from every house- 
hold m the community. The president, whose oflBce is hereditary, 
is leartdM. The rules of debate are, as might be supposra, 

jiighly’ primitive. After enough talking has been done to enable 
the president to gather |i^e sense of the assembly, he states his 
own view, and the dedsion, as in Homeric times, goes by 

acclamation. 

Notwithstanding that they eat fowls and wild pig, both abomin- 
... . able in the eyes of the orthodox, the DAnd- 

Socia 8 a u«. Binjhias of the south are deemed to be 

Hindus, and enjoy much the same social rank as the Eautias. 
They will take cooked food only from the hands of known Brah- 
mans; sweetmeats, etc., from Eajputs; and water from Eautias, 
Orbs, Kumhars, Ahirs, Khandaits, and Zamindar-Jhoras, but not 
Kharwars or Bhogtai The hill Binjhias, according to Mr. Driver, 
eat buffaloes, cows, and the dhammt snake, but monkeys, frogs, and 
ordinary snakes are forbidden food. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
Binjhias in 1872 and 1881 


Disteict. 

187i. 

1881. 

Loharda;i;a ... ... 

2,665 

1,048 

Tributary States ... 

2,705 

2,616 


Bmjhwdr, a synonym for Bin- 
jhia. 

Binjoar, a sept of Kharwars 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Binjuar, an eel, a totemistio 
sept of Mundas in Ohota Nagpur. 

Binrid, a sept of Eajputs in 
Behar. 

Binsaiyd, a pur or section of 
Sdkadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

Bip'a, a synonym for Brah- 
man in Bengal. 


Birdji, a nml or section of tho 
Ghosin sub-caste of Godlas in 
Behar. 

Birar, cat, a totemistic sept of 
Tautis in Chota Nagpur. 

Birbansa, a title of Dorns. 

Birbhairab, a section of Jugis. 

Birbhumid, a sub-caste of 
Lohars in the SanUl Farganas. 

Bireri, a section of Maghayd 
Kandus in Behar. 

Birho or Birhor, a sept of 
Mundas in Ghotff Nagpur. 


^tthOT, ‘ wood-man,’ a small Dravidian tribe of Chota Nagpur, 
who live in the jungle in tiny huts made of branches of trees and 
leaves, and eke out a miserable living by snaring hares and monkeys, 
and collecting jungle products, especially the bark of the cfiob weeper 
{Banhinia scandens), from which a coarse kind of rope is made. They 
claim to be of the some race as the Kharwdrs, and to come from 
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Ehairagarb in iho Kaimur hills, but tins legend, like similar stories 
told by the Santils and Oraons, can hardly be 
Origin. deemed to possess any historical value, and 

probably refers to a migration of comparatively recent date. A list 
of the Birhor septs is given in Appendix _ I. ^ Two at least are 
totemistio ; the others appear to bo local ojc.territorial. One of them, 
Hemrom, is found also among the SantiOs, but vnih them it means 
a horse, while the Birhors say it is a kind of fish. 

Primitive as the habits of the Birhors are, they seem to have 
. been to some extent affected by the influence of 

Marriage. Hindu ideas. Marriage is a case in point. 

The free courtship in vogue among the compact Dravidian tribes 
has fallen into disuse, and parents arrange the marriage of their 
daughters at an early age. Three rupees is the standard bride-prioe. 
The tribe does not employ Brahmans, nor have they any special 
priests of their own. The marriage ceremony ife therefore very sim- 
ple, its essential and binding portion consisting in the process of 
drawing blood from the little fingers of the bride and bridegroom and 
smearing it on each of them. The bride stays two days in her hus- 
band’s hut, and then goes back to her father’s until she is grown up. 

The Birhor religion is, as might be expected, a mixture of 
Animism and Hinduism. -If questioned on the 
subject, the Birhors themselves will endeavour 
in their replies to give prominence to the Hindu elements, and to 
make themselves out more orthodox than they are, and with singular 


ingenuity they seek to harmonize the two systems by assigning to 
Devi the chief place in their Pantheon, and making out the animistio 
godlings, to borrow Mr. Ibbetson’s expressive word, to be her 
daughters and granddaughters. Thus, according to Colonel Dalton, 
an oblong piece of wood, painted red, stands for Mah4 Maya, Devi’s 
daughter ; a small piece of white stone daubed with vermilion for her 
granddaughter, Buria Mai, and an arrow head for Dudha M^i, Buriy's 
daughter. A trident, painted red, represents Hanum&n, who carries 
out Devi’s orders. The minor gods, whose animistio character has 
not as yet been disguised by any veneer of Hinduism, are Biru Bhut, 
worshipped in the form of a raised semi-globe of earth, and Darba, 
a Munddri-Oraon deity, represented by a piece of split bamboo some 
three feet high, stuck slantwise in the ground. The latter is also 
known as the sipahi or sentry, a term not uncommonly applied to 
minor gods of this type, and is supposed to be the immediate 
guardian of the place. A small round piece of wood about a foot 
long, with the upper part painted red, is called Banhi, goddess of 
the jungles. Another similar emblem stands for Sugu, a big hill in 
the south of the Hazaribagh district. Sets of these symbols are 
placed on either side of their huts to scare off evil spirits, snakes, 
tigers, and misfortune generally. When a Birhor dies, his body is 
burned and the remnant thrown, as Birhors say, into the Ganges, but 
really into any stream that may happen to be handy. For ten days 
the relatives show their grief by not shaving. On the eleventh they 
shave and have a feast. Birhors have been accused of eating their 
dead relations, but the evidence on this point is not convincing, and 
Colonel Dalton says he has no faith in the story. 
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Birhoridiopdir, 

l« TX* 1 ) 

thoue members of the Birhor 
caste who make string (chop) 
from the bark of trees, as distiu- 
guishedfrom Birhors proper, who 
collect honey and wax from the 
jungle and make sikas for carry- 
ing burdens. 

Birinjdri, a variant of Ban- 
jAr^, q-v. ■ 

Birj, a section of the Panch- 
j4ti sub-caste of Khatris in Ben- 
gal. 

BirJiA, a sub-tribe of Asuras 
and G-oalds in Chota Nagpur. 

BirnAwar, a section of the 
Amasbta KAyasths in Behar. 

BirtiAi a Brahman who lives 
on a grant made to him for reli- 
gious service or as a Sathak or 
reciter of sacred poems. 

BiruA, a sept of Hos in Sing- 
bhum. 

BirwA, a sept of the Surya- 
bansi sub-tribe of Eaiputs in 
Behar. 

BirwAI, a sub-caste of Bhuiyas 
in Singbhum. 

BirwSr, a sept of the Chan- 
drabansi sub-tribe of Rajputs in 
Behar. 

BisA or BirAdnri RAJA, a sub- 
caste of AgarwAls who hold a 
deluded position on account of 
their alleged illegitimate descent. 

BisAin, a sept of the Surajbansi 
sub-tribe of Rajputs in Behar. 
They cannot intermarry with 
persons of the Chaubhan and 
Mahraur septs, being supposed to 
be descended from the same an- 
cestor. 

,, ®'®®iwAr-NAnhpur, n mul of 
Kasyap section of Maithil 
Brahmans m Behar. 


BisaiwAr-Bisphi, a tnul of the 
KAsyap section of Maithil Brah- 
mans in Behar. 

BisariA, a sub-caste of KahArs. 

BisAti, a pedlar, a hawker, a 
vendor of miscellaneous goods, 
whose stock embraces stationery, 
hardware, china, twines, thread, 
etc.; a trader not keeping a 
shop, but exposing his wares on 
a cai|iet or mat spread on the 
ground. 

BisdeliA. a sub-caste of Dorns 
in Bengal who make baskets and 
palm-leaf mats. 

Bishdharf, holder of poison; 
a title of snake-charmers, usually 
MAls or SAmperiyas by caste. 

Bishnbrit-dAr, a Brahman 
holding lands granted in honour 
of Vishnu. 

Bishnu, a qotra or section of 
Brahmans and Baidyas in Ben- 
gal; a title of Dakshin-RArhi 
and Bangaja Kayasths; a sept 
of BairAgis in Chota Nagpur. 

Bishnupur, a samaj or local 
group of the PAschAtya Baidik 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Bishoi, a title of ZarangAs. 

BishtwAr, a sub-caste of Sun- 
ris in BehAr. 

Bisishta Sakti, a^Adfrofthe 
Basishtha gofra of NepAli Brah- 
mans. 

BiskarmA {Vismkarmd), a 
gotra or section o:^ tlie Kanaujia 
Lohars in Behar. This desig- 
nation has been borrowed from the 
Brohmanical system in compar- 
atively recent times; and, as the 
sub-caste has only one other 
section (Zasyapa) of the same 
type, operates oidy to a Kmited 
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extent as a bar to intermarriage. 
In fact, no ^stematio use appears 
to be made of these Brahmanical 
exogamous designations ; for the 
suh-caste has no less than 360 
sections (muls and dihs) of the 
ancestral or local type. The 
adoption of the tutelary god of 
the caste as the eponym of a 
section is an instance of a prac- 
tice noticed by Professor W. 
Eobertson Smith as common 
among the early Arabs. A gotra 
bearing the name Viswakarma is 
also found among the Maghaya 
Barhis of Behar. 

Bisokia, a sept of Eajputs in 
Behar. 

Bisra, hawk, a totcmistic sept 
of Kharwars in Chota Nagpur. 
The word is apparently a variant 
of Besra, q.v. 

Bisrot, a sept of Mundas in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Bisru, a bird, a totcmistic sept 
of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Bissoi or Bishayi, the chief of 
a district in Orissa collecting 
the Government revenue and 
exercising police and judicial 
authority. 

Bisw&l, a title of TJriyd Brah- 
mans. 

Bisw^mitra, a section of 
Brahmans, K^yasths, and of 
T^ntis in Bengal. 

Biswis, a title of Bands, 
Chisidhobds, Jugis, Kaibarttas, 
Eewats, Kumhars, N^pits, and 
Pods, and ai honorary title of 
KAyastibs in Bengal ; a section of 
the Maghayti su^caste of Kum- 
hto, and a title of Nagors in 
BelW. 

Biswds-Madak, a sub-caste of 
Madhundpits in Bengal. 


BOGa, 

Bit, a title of Tdntis in Bengal. 

Bitdi, a sub-sept of the Murnm 
sept of Santals. 

Bitdr, atitle of Boms in Behar. 

Bitwdr, a sub-caste of Sunris 
in Behar. 

Biydhot, Biyahut^, a sub- 
caste of Hajjams in Behar who 
do not permit the marriage of 
widows. 

Biydhut, a sub-caste of Sunris 
in Behar who do not allow widow 
marriage : 'they are grain-deal- 
ers and shopkeepers ; a sub-caste 
of Kurmis in Behar who do not 
permit widows to marry again. 
It is often used in contradistinc- 
tion to Sagahut. 

Biydhut or Bhqjpuri, a sub- 
caste of Kalwars in Behar. 

Biydhuta, a sub-caste of 
Baniyds who sell grain and do 
not allow widows to remarry. 

Bodr, fish, a sub-sept of the 
Murmu sept of Santals. 

Bccho, a bird, a totendstio 
sept of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Bod, a sept of Gonds in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Bodo, a sub-tribe of the Kochh 
tribe in Northern and Eastern 
Bengal. 

Bodra, a sept of Mundas in 
Chota Nagpur whose ancestors 
neglected to wash their mouths 
after eating. 

Bodrd, a sept of Lohars in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Bodru, a sept of Hos in Sing* 
bhum. 

Boga, a sept of Chakmds in 
the Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 
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Bohandi&i a oultivator who 
has not a plough of his own and 
either works with a hoe or a 
borrowed plough. 

0 ohit, a title of the Dhusis 
Bub-caste of Chamirs in Bohar. 

Bojra, a kind of grass, a to- 
tomistic sept of Mundas in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Bokhime, a ihar or sept of 
Khambus in Darjiling. 

Bold, a sept of the Tung- 
jainya sub-tribe of Chakmds in 
the Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

Bomjan, a section of Murmis 
in Darjiling. 

Bon-Gortju, a title of Ndges- 
wars in Chota Nagpur. 

Bonthdrua, a that or sept of 
Khambus in Darjiling. 

Bora, a kind of snake, a totem- 
istic sept of Chiks in Chota Nag- 
pur. 

BordI, a title of Xoibarttos in 
Bengal. 

Bordi, a section of Tantis in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Borhd, a section of Sondrs in 
Behar. 


Borhgrdmi, a gdin of the 
BStsya gotra of Bdreadra Brah- 
mans in Bengal. 

Boris, a group of MaghaiyS 
Tells in Behar. 

Borosdnp, a section of Man- 
like in Chota Nagpur. 

Borsege, a sept of Chakmds in 
the Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

Bosmdthd, a sept of the Agnia 
sub-tribe of Mecbes in the Dar- 
jiliug Terai. 

Bot, a sub-tribe of Thdrus in 
Behar. 

Boyong, a thar or sept of 
Khambus in Darjiling. 

Brahma, a title of Dakshin- 
Earbi and Bangaja Kayasths. 

Brahmachdri, a youth of 
either of the three first pure 
classes during his pupilage and 
while studying the Vedas. A 
mondic.aut who professes to have 
prolonged the period of student- - 
ship and to observe through life 
the practice of study, poverty, 
and continence. In general, 
however, an ignorant vagrant; 
n Brahman recluse; a title of 
Bralimans. 


BAnmt, Bipra, D/rya, Tkifiiir, Sanmi, Bew-Sarma, 

Traditioni. of origin Bhmir, Af/raja, MahnniJ/i, Balxyi, 

Goxutiiji, the highest of the three twice-bom 
®®®tes, originally the priests of the Aryan community, and now 
engaged in various professions and following all respectable means 
et livelihood, e.xoept those involving personal or ceremonial pollution, 
onoerningthe origin of the caste there has been much discussion, 
end It IS hardly possible to speak of it without to some extent 
'Ouohmg upon the vexed question of the origin and development of 
11 itself. Orthodox tradition as expressed in the so- 

• lu T Mann, in the Mahdbhdrata, in the Furdnas, and 

in the Jdtimala or Garland of Castes, refers the evolution of the four 
original castes to a special act of creation, whereby from the mouth 
the Supreme Being proceeded the Brahman, from bis arms the 
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Eshatriya, from his thighs the Yaisya, and from his foot the Sudra. 
Each of these orders had their special funotioa ia life aadgned to 
them according to their natural aptitudes. To the Br&hinan the 
knowledge and teaching of things divine ; to the Eshatriya defence 
of the land from its enemies; to the Yaisya pasture and tillage of 
the soil ; and to the Sudra the duty of doing willing service to the 
higher ranks. In the Purueha-Sdkte hymn of the Big Yeda we find 
a more fanciful and mystic variant of the same legend. The gods 
drag the primeval man {purmka), regarded apparently as the micro- 
cosm or type of all mankind, to the sacrifice, and hew him into 
four pieces, which, according to the dignity of the members as in 
the former legend, become the four castes. Another account of 
the matter is given in the Mah4bh4rata : — In the beginning, says 
Bhrigu, there was no distinction of castes or colour. All men 
were Br&hmans. Created by Brahm4 on one model, their own 
actions served to divide them. Brahmans* who yielded to the 
desires of the senses, who gave themselves up to anger and pride,~ 
these, reddened by anger, became Kshatriyas ; others who followed 
after pasture and agriculture grew yellow and were Yaisyas; 
others again, hasty, mendacious, and immoral, wholly lost their 
pristine purity, became black, and were turned into Sudras. A 
third legend seeks to bring the rise of the caste system into 
some sort of genealo^oal relation with the heads of ancient tribes 
and families of the Yedio era. This story represents the mythical 
Manu as the father of all mankind, and ascribes to his sons or 
grandsons the formation of the four castes. Members of the race of 
the Sun are mentioned, who became Br4hmans — “ Kshatriya by 
birth, Br4hman by profession” — as the legend puts it; whilo 
the Saunaka of the race of the Moon, the descendants of Pururavos, 
became Brahmans, Kshatriyas, or Yaisyas, according to their degree 
of personal merit. In another place we hear of a mighty king, 
named Bali, to whom Brahm4 delegated authority to found the 
caste system. 

These and similar legends, however destitute of historical 
accuracy, serve nevertheless to throw some light upon the probable 
origin of the caste system generally, and of the Br4hman caste in pax- 
tioular. They make it clear that early Indian tradition assumes 
the substantid unity of the Aryan race ; that it looks upon kings 
and priests as men fashioned of the same substance, and on the 
distinctions of caste as having been gradually evolved rather thou 
created Wore the beginning of time. 

Oaste then, at least in the rigid form in which we now know 
it, is an institution of comparatively late origin. Daring Yedio 
times, though the germ of Brahmanism may be traced in the 
relations betweibn the purohita and the maghavdn, the separation of 
classes was no sharper than naturally arose from differences of 
occupation ; and with the exception of a single hymn of later origin* 
the testimony of the whole body of Yedio literature as interpreted 
by modem scholars is adverse to the existence of a olearly-defiued 
hierarchy of endogamous castes. Even in the Epic era the system 
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jjjjd not hardened into its later form. Marriages between members of 
different castes were possible. We hear of Viduxa the Kshattar, sok 
of a Brahman father and Sudra mother, of Xuyutsu the Karan, son 
of Dhritardshtra by a Vaisya wife, and we are told that the former 
took a prominent part in public business, while the latter was oon- 
epiouous in battle. Finally, in the statement that among the 
impious Aryans of the Panjab only the eldest son of a Brahman 
becomes a Br^ihman, we may surely find a survival of an earlier order 
of ideas, of the belief that all Ajyans ore of one blood, and that 
Brihmanhood is a matter of personal qualities and aptitudes rather 
than of descent. 

The best modern opinion seems disposed to find the germ of the 
Brahman caste in the bards, ministers, and family priests who were 
attached to the king’s household in Yedio times. Different stages of 
this institution may be observed. In the earliest ages the head of 
every Aryan household was his own priest, and even a king would 
himself perform the sacrifices which were appropriate to his rank. 
By degrees families or guilds of priestly singers arose, who sought 
service under the kings, and were rewarded by rich presents for the 
hymns of praise and prayer recited and sacrifices offered by them on 
behalf of their masters. As time went on, the sacrifices became more 
numerous and more elaborate, and the mass of ritual grew to such an 
extent that the king could no longer cope with it unaided. The 
employment of purohiU or family priests, formerly optional, now 
became a sacred duty if the saciifioes were not to fall into disuse. The 
Brahman obtained a monopoly of priestly functions, and a race of 
sacerdotal specialists arose which tended continually to close its ranks 
against the intrusion of outsiders. The idea that virtue made the 
Brdhman gave place to the belief in the efficacy of birth. Inter- 
marriage with other ranks of the Aryan community was first dis- 
couraged and then wholly prohibited, and thus by degrees was 
devdoped the rigid law of endogamy which distinguishes the 
Indian caste system from other apparently similar forms of sodal 
gradation. 


. The Brdhman caste is commonly divided into ten large classes, 

intom 1 t t according to their locality : five on the north 

a s rue ure. south of the VindhyA range. 

The classes are thus arranged in a Sanskrit mnemonic stanza quoted 
by Dr. Wilson— 


(I) The five Drdvidas, south of the Vindhyd range 

(1) The MaMrAsMra$^ of the country of the Marathi 

language. 

(2) The Andhrar or Tailangaa^ of the country of the 

Telugu language. > 

(3) The Drdvidas, of the country of the DrdvuMn or 

Tamil language. 

(4) The Edmdtas, of the Karnatika, the country of the 

Canarese language. 

(5) The Ourjams, of (Jurjarashtra, or the country of 

the Gujardti language. 
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(II) The five Gauras, north ol the Vyndhy& range : — 

(1) The 8drasmta», so called from the country watered 

by the river Saraswati. 

(2) The Kdnyahthjas, so called from the K&nwakubja 

or Kanauj country. 

(3) The Oauras, so called from Gaur, or the country 

of the Lower Ganges.* 

(4) The Utkalas, of the province of Utkala or Odra 

(Orissa). 

(6) The Maithilas, of the province of Mithila (Tirhut). 

The Br^mans found in the Lower Provinces of Bengal belong 
to one or other of the Gaura groups. A tabular scheme of their 
subdivisions, which are extremely intricate, will be found in the 
Appendix. In the following brief description it will be convenient 
to deal first with the Brahmans of Bengal Proper, then with those 
of Behar, and lastly with the IJtkal or Orissa Brahmans. The 
Bengal Brdhmans are divided into five main sub-castes — Rauui, 
Babbkdba, Yaidik, Saftasati, and Madhyasbeni. 

The Birhi Brdhmans derive their name from the B&rh, or the 
high-lying alluvial tract on the west bank of 
the river Bhagirathi. Their claim to be of 
comparatively pure Aryan descent is to some extent home out by the 
results of the anthropometiio inquiries recorded in another volume of 
this work. The current tradition is that early in the eleventh 
century A.D., Adisura or Adisvara, King of Bengal, finding the 
Brahmans then settled in Bengal too ignorant to perform for him 
certain Yedic ceremonies, applied to the Bajd of Kanauj for priests 
thoroughly conversant with the sacred ritual of the Aryans. In 
answer to this request five Brahmans of Kanauj were sent to him — 
Bhatta Ndrfiyana of the Sandilya section or gotra ; Daksha of the 
Kasyapa gotra; Yedagarva or Yidagarbha of the Yatsa gotra, or, as 
other accounts say, from the family of Bhrigu ; Chandra or Chhdndara 
of the Savama gotra", and Sriharsa of the Bharadw^ja gotra. They 
brought with them their wives, their sacred fire, and their sacrificial 
implements. It is said that Adisura was at first disposed to treat 
them with scanty respect, but he was soon compelled to ac- 
knowledge his mistake and to beg the Brdhmans to forgive him. 
He then made over to them five populous villages, where they 
lived for a year. Meanwhile the king was so impressed with 
the superhuman virtue of Bhatta Nardyana, who was a eon of 
Kshitisa, King of Kanauj, that he offered him several more villages. 
The Brdhman, however, declined to take these as a gift, but 
bought them, as the story goes, at a low prioe. They were annexed 
to the village ';already in Bhatta Ndrdy ana’s possession, and the 
whole area was relieved from payment of revenue for twenty- 
four years. Thus tradition chronicles an early Brahniottar grant, 
the first it may be of the long series of similar transactions 
which have played so important a part in the history of land 


’ This statement seems doubtful, see p. 167 below. 
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tenures, in the development of castes, and in promoting the spread 
of orthodox Hmduism throughout Bengal. Adisura did what the 
Bijis of outlying tracts of country have constantly done since 
and are doing still. A local chief, far removed from the great 
centres of Brahmanical lore, somehow becomes aware of his cere- 
monial shortcomings. Probably, as is narrated of Adisura him- 
eelf, a wandering BrAhman brings home to him that his local 
ritual is not up to the orthodox standard. He sends for BrAhmans, 
gives them grants of land near his own residence, and proceeds 
with their assistance to reform his ways on the model of the 
devout kings whom BrAhmanioal literature holds up as the ideal 
for a BAjA to follow after. The Brahmans find for him a pedigree 
of respectable antiquity or provide him with a family legend, 
and in course of time he succeeds in getting himself recognised 
as a member of some branch of the great Eajput community. 

Although the immigrant BrAhmans brought their wives with 
them, tradition says that they contracted second marriages with 
the women of Bengal, and that their children by the latter 
were the ancestors of the Barendra Brahmans. The Barendra> 
on the other hand, claim to represent the offspring from the original 
Hindustani wives, and allege that the BArhi BrAhmans themselves 
spring from the mesalliance contracted in Bengal. 

By the middle of the eleventh century, when BallAl Sen, 
the second of the Sen kings of Bengal, instituted his famous' 
inquiry into the personal endowments of the BArhi BrAhmans, their 
numbers seem to have increased greatly. They are represented as 
divided into 56 gains or headships of villages, which were reserved 
for them, and might not be encroached upon by BrAhmans of 
other orders. 

It is interesting to trace in BallAl Sen’s inquiry the survival or 
reassertion of the principle referred to above as recognised in ancient 
times, that the BrAhmanbood of the BrAhman depends not merely 
on birth, but also upon personal endowments. It is a question of 
virtue, not a question of descent. BallAl Sen, of course, could not 
go so far as this. The time had long passed when a Kshatriya oould ‘ 
transform himself into a BrAhman by penance and self-denial. 
But the Sen monarch sought to reaffirm tho ancient principle, ' 
BO far as was then possible, by testing the qualifications of each ^ 
BArhi family for the priestly office, and classifying them, in the 
order of their virtue, according to tho results of this examination. ■ 
The following nine qualities were selected to serve as the touch- ‘ 
stone of sacerdotal purity: — Achar, ceremonial purity; vinayay 
discipline ; tidyd, learning ; pratishtlm, reputation for purity ; tirthd^ * 
darsma, zeal in pilgrimage; nishf/ia, piety; observance of legal 

marriages ; tapa, ascetic self-devotion ; dma, liberalit^_ 

Tradition is silent concerning the precise method in which BallAl 
Sen carried out his somewhat inquisitorial measures. It seems, 
however, to be certain that some kind of inquiry into the nine 
charaoteristio BrAhmanioal qualities ^as held under his orders, and 
that the kul or social and ceremonial standing of each family was 
determined accordingly. Some say that twenty-two gdim were 
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raised to the highest distinction. Lokshmana Sen disoordod four, 
teen gdins on account of their misconduct, and they became (jaumt 
Euhna, an order which has now disappeared. Nineteen families 
belonging to the other eight gdim were mode Kulins. The other 
families of these eight gdins were lost sight of. Thus two classes or 
grades of sacerdotal virtue were formed :-v(l) tho Eulin, being those 
who had observed the entire nine counsels of perfection ; (2) tho 
Srotriya, who, though regular students of the Yedas, had lost aerifii 
by intermanying with families of inferior birth. The Srotriya 
were again subdivided into Siddha or perfoct, S&dhya or capable 
of attaining purity, and Eashta or dilhcult. The last-named group 
was also owed Ari or enemy, because a Eulin marrying a daughter 
of that group was disgraced. 

The relations of these three classes in respect of marriage were 

„ . regulated by tho principle laid down in the 

armgo. Institutes of Manu for members of tho three 

twice-bom castes, a principle for which Mr. Donzil Ibbetson has 
adopted the convenient and expressive name of hijpergamy. Tho 
role was that a man of the Eulin class could marry a woman of 
his own class or of the two higher Srotriya classes ; a Siddha Srotriya 
could marry in his own group or in tho Siidhya Srotriya group; 
while the Sddhya and Eashta Srotriyas might take wives only 
within the limits of their own classes. (Conversely, women of the 
Sfidhya Srotriya class could marry in thoir own class or the two 
classes above them ; Siddha Srotriya women in their own class or iu 
the Eulin class; while Eulin women at one end of the scale aud 
Eashta women at tho other were restricted in their choice of husbands 
to the Eulin and Eashta groups. Unequal or irregular marriages 
involved loss of reputation and forfeiture of rank. On the other hand, 
the marriage of a girl into a good Eulin house conferred a sort of 
reflected honour on her own family, and in course of tiuio 
this idea was developed into the doctrine known as kuht-gofra, where- 
by the reputation of a family depended upon the character of the 
marriages made by its female members. 

This singular and artificial organization deranged the natural 
balance of the sexes, and set up a vigorous compotitiou for husbands 
among the women of the higher groujjs. Tho Bausajas are those 
EuUns who lost their distinction on account of misconduct, i.e., thoir 
want of charity, discipline, and due observance of marriage law, throo 
qualities which in later times constituted Eulinism. 

The growth of the Bansaja class introduced a further element 
of complication. In the struggle for husbands, Eulin girls who had 
no brothers or whose mothers were widows were often giv® 
to the sons of Bansaja parents ; but famHies resorting to this device 
were exoluded<'from tho recognised cadre. Thus the brothers of a 
girl who married beneath her at once became Bansaja,^ but tins 
degradation did not extend to her uncles. If an original Eulin married 
Bansaja maiden, he himself become a Swakrita Bhanga or 
broken Brahman. His desedhdants in tho second generation wore 
known as Dwipurusha, in the third os Tripurusha, and in the 
fouith as Chaturthapurusha. After this stage special desigQati^*^^ 
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dropped, apd the branch was merged in the Bansaia 
olflss. Although in theory those lower branches were completely 
oat o£E from the original hierarchy fonned by Balhil Sen, natural 
iostiuots could not^ be wholly^ eradicated from a number of. 
closely related families, and girls of the Bbanga and Bansaia 
groups used to marry their cousins of the elder branch. It 
might perhaps have been expected that these CToups would have 
been admitted to the same privileges as the Srotriya, but this 
was not the case. 

The invasion of Bengal by the Muhammadans in 1203 and 
the instant collapse of the Hindu kingdom was not without its 
effect upon the matrimonial organization of the R4rhi Brahmans. 
Ballal Sen's reforms had been imposed upon the caste by the 
order of a Hindu ruler, and their observance depended upon the 
maintenance of his supervising authority. When this check was 
removed, the system o6uld no longer hold together, and soon showed 
signs of breaking up completely. Artificial restrictions had been 
introduced ; the natural balance of the sexes had been disturbed, and 
a disastrous competition for husbands hod set in among the three 
original groups. New and inferior groups had sprung up, and their 
natural ambitions still further swelled the demand for Kulin hus« 
bands. The pressure of necessity soon showed itself too strong for the 
rules. Poor Kulins sold their family rank and honour for the 
bridegroom-price, which had taken the place of the bride-price 
of earlier , times ; they added to the number of their wives 
without regard to tho respectability of the families from which 
they came ; and they raised their prices as the supply of suitable 
husbands diminished and competition ran higher for a Kuliu 
bridegroom. 

The reforms undertaken in the fourteenth century by Devi 
Vara, a ghatak or genealogist of Jossore, extended only to the 
Kulins. These were divided into three grades — (i) Swabhdva or 
original Kulins, (ii) Bhanga, (iii) Bansaja. The Swabhdva grade 
was further subdivided into 36 mck or endogamous groups,* each 
bearing the name of the original ancestor of the clan or of his 
village. This restriction of the marriages of Kulins to their own mel 
was the leading feature of Devi Vara’s reform. Its principle was 
adopted and extended, it is believed, by the Kulins themselves, 
in the singular arrangement known as Pdlti-Prokriti, or preservation 
of the type, by which families of equal rank were formed into triple 
groups as it were, for matrimonial purposes, and bound to observe 
a sort of reciprocity. Thus Mukhuti families were bound to marry 
their sons to the daughters of the Chatterji and Banerji families, and 
vice tend. All kinds of complications are said to have arisen 


* ^0 names of the meHg are as follows : — ^Phuliya, Khardaha, Sarvra- 
rw’i Surai, .^chatya Sekhari, Pandit Batni, Bangala, Gopala 

^nataki, Chdjanarendri, Pramadani, Dasarafha Ghataki, Subharajakh&ni, 
Bhattaraghavi, Dehdti, Chayi. Vijaya Pandit, C’hdd&i, Madh&i, 
mayadhnn. Parihal, Sri Eangabhatti. Mdladkara Khdni, K&ktiinvi, Hari 
J rajumdari, Sri Bandhani, Bhairava Ghataki, Achamhita, Dhar&dhari, Vfile, 
^aguava Ghosdli, Sungo Sarvvanandi, Sadananda Kh&ni, Chandravati. 
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I this understanding. If, for example, the Muthuti had ot*l 
maniageable son and the Chatteiji or Baneiji ten dainrhU 
approaching puberty, the former must many all ten or all must 
remain spinsters, Meantiwo the rush oi competition for Kvdin 
husbands on the part of Bbanga, Bansaja, and Srotriya classes was 
as strong as before, while the proportionate number of pure Knlina 
had been reduced by the loss of those who had become Bhnngas and 
Bansajas. In order to dispose of the surplus of women in the higher 
groups polygamy was introduced, and was resorted to on a very large 
scale. It was popular with the Kulins because it enabled them to 
make a handsome income by the accident of their birth ; and it was 
accepted by the parents of the girls concerned as offering the only 
means of complying with the requirements of the Hindu religion. 
Tempted by a pan or premium, which often reached the sum of 
two thousand rupees, Swabhdva Kulins made light of their knf and 
its obligations, and married Bansaja girls, wh*om they left after the 
ceremony to be taken care of by their parents. Matrimony became 
a sort of profession, and the honour of marrying a daughter to a 
Bhonga Kulin is said to have been so highly valued in Eastern 
Bengal that as soon as a boy was ten years old his friends began 
to discuss his matrimonial prospects, and before he was twenty he had 
become the husband of mauy wives of ages varying :bom five 
to fifty. 

With the spread of education among the upper classes of 
Bengal an advance in social morality has been made artd the 
grosser forms of polygamy have fallen into disrepute. But the 
artificial organization of the caste still presses hard on a Kulin 
father who is unlucky enough to have a large family of daughtera. 
These must be married before they attain puberty, or disgrace will 
fall on the family, and three generations of ancestors will be 
dishonoured. But a Kulin bridegroom can only be obtained by 
paying a heavy premium, many of the meh instituted by Devi Vara 
have died out, and in such cases, reciprocal marriage being no longer 
possible, the son of a family left without a corresponding mol must 
marry the only daughter of a widow ; while the daughter of a Kulin 
widow, for whom no husband of equal birth can bo procured, may bo 
married to a Srotriya, and a premium accepted without endangering 
the family prestige. Accormng to Dr. Wise, a Kulin father in 
Eastern Bengal could only preserve his kul intact in one of throe 
■ways : — ^By giving her to a Kulin of equal rank ; by making an 
efBgy {kusorkanya) of her with ktfsa grass and giving it in symbol- 
ical marriage to a Kulin ; by saying to a Kulin in the presence of 
ghatak witnesses: — “ I would give my daughter, if I had one, to 
you,” and putting on his forehead tho tilak or distinguishing mark 
which a married woman wears. 

The marriage ceremonies of the Bengal Brahmans comprise five 
important stages, viz. — ^ 

I. Purborbibdha, consisting of— (1) The anointment, collod tel 

^ ^ halud. After preliminaries have been settled, 

' and the patra harm, or formal intimation 
of the consent of the parties, or rather of their guardians on 
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both sides, has been drawn np, an auspioious day is fixed for 
anointing both the bridegroom and the bride with turmeric. The 
process must be undergone by both on tho same day — the bride 
a little while after the bridegroom, each in their own house. Usually 
a part of the turmerio prepared for tho bridegroom is sent by his 
guardian for the use of the bride, but if the couple live at a distance, 
this is not deemed essential. In any case tho time at which the oere> 
mony should be performed is fixed by letter. Those who can afibrd 
to do so distribute oil and turmerio among their neighbours on this 
occasion. 

(2) The ontertammont, thuhari or iyitlridtUmnm. From the 
day of the anointment until tho day of the marriage the botrothed 
couple are daily entertained by their friends and neighbours, a 
piece of now cloth being presented at tho same time. Presents of 
sweetmeats and cloth are sent to their houses by friends, and well- 
to-do people with a largo circle of acquaintances often prolong the 
interval between tho anointing with turmerio and the wedding 
from two or tliree days to a month. The rule is that after the 
anointing the first entertainment is given by the parents, and after 
that neither the bride nor the hridegroom should again eat in their 
own homes until they are married. 

(3) The divine invocation or adhihas. On the night before the 
wedding some married ladies, the neighbours and relations of the 
bride and bridegroom are entertained with a repast, and given 
presents of betel leaves and areoa nuts. This is supposed to render 
the occasion auspioious, and to draw down the blessing of the gods 
through the goodwill of the ladies entertained, who are looked upon 
as a sort of fairy god-mothers. 

(4) The propitiation of ancestors, NAndmukh or briddhi 
(>rdddh, is an ordinary sraddh performed at noon on the wedding 
day in order to procure tlie blessing of tho deceased ancestors on 
the couple. Four ancestors on the father’s and three on the 
mother’s side of both parties aro thus invoked: if tho father and 
grandfather of the intended bride or bridegroom be living, tlien only 
their two immediate (deceased) predecessors, and if only the father 
be living, then his three immediate predecessors only. Tho sraddh 
is performed by the father, or in his absence by tho brother, or failing 
him again by a gyafi (agnate) of the bride or the bridegroom as the 
case may be. If a gydti he not procurable, then tho family priest 
may officiate. 

(6) The bridal procession (bar-Jdtri). In the evening or, if ho 
lives at a distance, earlier, the bridegroom goes in procession accom- 
panied by a kolbar, or best man, who is usually bis younger brother, 
®ud by a number of liis relations, friends and neighbours to the house 
of the bride, where he is received as in a durbar, hisTipijroaoh being 
Welcomed by the ory of ulu-idu from tho females of the bride’s family. 
He sits on a tnasnad set apart for him in the centre of the hall, end 
there surrounded by those who accompanied him and by the bride’s 
people {kanyAjdtr 'i), he awaits the moment fixed by the astrologers as 
auspicious for the performance of the actual ceremony. 
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( 6 ) Jdmat&’baran, or the Imdegroom'a weloom by the brid > 
father. When the proper time has oome, the bnd^room u taken h 
the bnde*B father into the inner apartments of the house, and is J 
to stand on a piece of board punted mib pounded or powdered rioe 
stirred up with water. The bride’s father then offers him water for 
washing his feet (pddya argha) and also modhuparkya^ a oonoootion of 
honey, in a small copper cup. These the bridegroom touches in token 
of acceptance. 

(7) 8tri-6chdr, or woman’s usage, commences with the welcome 
given to the bridegroom by the bride’s mother by ^uring some 
curds on his feet. This is followed by — 

(a) Sattm or the seven lights of Hymen. Seven married 
ladies (including the bride’s mother or, if she be a widow, one 
of the bride’s aunts) in thoir best attire, each with a small torch 
made of chita twig and cotton steeped in oil, go round the 
bridegroom in procession, led by the brido’’a mother, who carries 
on her head a kald, or flat bamboo basket, on which are placed 
21 small lights made of dhaturd fruits. As they go round, they 
sprinkle libations of water, one of them blows a shell trumpet, 
and all vociferate the hymeneal cry of nliMtht. After going seven 
times round the bridegroom, the lights are thrown one by one 
over his head, so that they fall behind him. The kuld is then 
picked up and placed in front of tho bridegroom, and the bride’s 
mother takes her stand upon it and touches (baran) the forehead of the 
bridegroom with water, paddy and durba grass, betel and areca nut, 
white mustard seed, cur^, white sandal paste, vermilion, a looking* 
glass, a comb, a bit of clay from the bed of the Ganges, a yak’s tail, 
shells, a cluster of plantains, and certain other odds and ends, while 
the rest of the women keep up the cry of ulu-ulu. The bridegroom’s 
height is measured with a thin thread which the bride’s mother eats 
in a bit of plantain. IShe then places a weaver’s shuttle [mdkit) 
between his folded hands and ties them together with thread, and 
calls upon him, now that he has been bound hand and foot, to bleat 
once like a sheep to signify his humility and subjection. Last of all, 
she touches his breast with a padlock and turns the key, whereby 
the door of speech is closed to the passage of hard words against 
the bride. 

(b) Sdtpdk, or tho seven rounds of the bride. The bride is now 
brought out attired in a red silk cloth, and seated on a painted 
board is carried by two men seven times round the bridegroom, 
who remains standing and then placed in front of him. As they 
face each other, a cloth or cover is thrown over them, and their 
natural shyness being thus for the moment hidden, they ^ 
supposed to snatch the mbhadrishti or auspicious glance, which 
will secure th^ mutual happiness during their married life. Then 
follows — 

(c) Mih/addn, or the exchange of garlands, when the bride and 
bridegroom give each other garlands of flowers. 

fl. Sampraddn^ or the gift and acceptance. The bride and bride- 
groom axo next brought to a place set apart in the outer apartment or 
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eourtj^ 0^ the houses where the bride’s party and the bridegroom’s 
party can witness the formal gift of the bride and her formal 
twjoeptance by the bridegroom. The bride’s father or guardian repeats 
the mantras recited by the family priest, and the bridegroom aooepts 
the gift in these words “Who gave her? To whom did he give 
her P Love gave her. To love he gave her. Love is the giver. Love 
is the taker. Love pervades the ocean. With love I accept her. 
Love ! may this be thiue.” 

At the same time wedding presents {d&n or dan sdniagri) are 
given to the bridegroom, and after this the father or guardian 
is required to bear witness to the contract entered into by the bride- 
groom by accepting the bride, and as a token of his assent to the 
marriage accepts a present of five haritaki fruits and a piece of cloth. 
This present is called the parihar. 

III. Basara or the bridal wake. The bridegroom is next 
conducted along with the bride to a room in the inner apartment 
of the house, a comer of hie ehddar being tied to a comer of her cloth. 
The pair are there received by a bevy of young ladies, who make 
it their business to tease the bridegroom and try to keep him awi&e 
for the rest of the night. 

IV. Kmandika includes the saptapadi ffaman, or pacing of the 
seven stops, which may be deemed the essential and binding portion 
of the marriage ritual observed by the higher castes. A sacred fire 
is prepared and worshipped with oblations of ghi. On the north 
side of the fire seven points are marked off, and the bride setting 
her face westward walks along these points, placing her foot on 
each in turn. As she walks, her husband follows close behind her^ 
touching her heel with his toe and reciting at each step mantras or 
sacred texts. 

Saptapadi gaman is followed by gotra paribarttan, or the 
changing of the bride’s gotra for that of the bridegroom, and the 
midur-ddtty or tho smearing of vermilion on the bride’s forehead and 
the parting of her hair. The latter ceremony is performed by the 
husband with his own hand. 

Properly speaking, kusandikd ought to take place on the day 
following the marriage, but Tuesdays and Saturdays are considerea 
unlucky days for the ceremony ; and if the day after the wedding is 
Tuesday or Saturday, kusandikd is deferred till the day following 
that, it is usually performed at the house of the hridegroomi but 
if he lives a long way off, tho ceremony is performed at the bride’s 
father’s house. The marriage proper ends with kusandikd^ but 
certain minor ceremonies follow which may be briefly mentioned 
here. 

V. The concluding ceremonies— , 

{a) Phul-sajgd, or the bed of flowers. On the^hird night after 
the marriage, tho married couple are laid together in a bed deoor&ted 
with flowers. 

{b) Ashta-mangala. On the eighth day the pair are made to 
enact with toys and cowrie shells a sort of pantomimio chrama 
of Ihrir married life, playing the part of a faithful husband 
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and wife, and afCeoting to bear with rengnation the vic^tudes of 
forl^ee. 

(e) Baubhdt or Pdha-^rm. All the gydtis, relations and 
friend of the bride^oom are entertained at his house. Their aooept- 
anoe of the invitation is deemed an admission on their part that the 
marriage has been duly performed, and that the ceremonial purity 
of the bridegroom has in no wise been affected. In token of their 
reco^ition of this hiot, they are supposed to eat rice prepared by 
the mide herself. 

After the PdTcasparm ceremony, tiie bride is sent back to her 
father’s house until she attains puberty. When this time arrives it 
is the custom of some families to perform the ceremony known as 
garbhddhdn (purification of the womb) or pumrbibaha. This rite, to 
which some Hindu writers have attributed a sort of sacramental 
character, seems to be closely analogous to the practices observed by 
a number of savage races on a similar occasion.* The idea seems to 
be, as Mr. J. G-. Frazeri has pointed out, that dangerous influences 
emanate from a girl when passing through this physical change, and 
it is considered necessary to seclude her from the rest of the comma* 
nity, and subject her to a sort of penance which varies greatly in 
severity. Thus the Maousi tribe of British Guiana hang a girl in 
this state in a hammock at the top of the hut, and make her fast 
rigorously so long as the symptoms are at their height. When she 
gets well the pots and drinking vessels which she has used are broken ; 
and after her first bath she must submit to be beaten by her mother 
with thin rods without uttering a cry. Another tribe, instead of beating 
girls who have just recovered from this state, expose them to certain 
large ants whose bite is very painful. The usage followed by the 
B&rhi Brahmans of Bengal is less severe, but of the same general 
character as the savage observances. like the Australian blacks 
and the African Bushmen, they require a girl to live alone, and do 
not allow her to see the face of any male. Daring three days she 
is shut up in a dork room and is made to imdergo certain penances. 
She must lead the life of a Brahmachari, that is, she must live upon 
idap rice and ghee, fish and flesh being strictly interdicted, and she 
may not eat any sweetmeats. Where this ceremony is observed, it 
is held to be a necessary preliminary to the commencement of 
marital intercourse. By a recent change in the law it has been 
made criminal to have intercourse with a girl under twelve years of 

It has been mentioned above that the Barendra Brahmans olmm 
to be descended from the five Kanaujiya 

^ Brahmans imported by Adisura by their original 

or Hindustani wives. General tradition, however, rejects the latter 
•portion of the claim, and holds that the Barendra are the offspring, 
not of the original wives, but of Bengali women whom the Kanau- 
jiyas marxi^ after their settlement in Bengal. The sub-caste 
takes its name from the tract of country known as Barendra lying 


‘ The Golden Bough, pp. 228-42. 
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north of Padma between the Karatoya and Ifah&nanda 

rivers, and corresponding roughly to the districts of Pabna, Eajshabi, 
and Bogra. Ball&l Sen reorganised the Barendra at the same time 
as the B^rhi Brahmans, and divided them into three hypergamous 
olawes : (1) Kuhn., (2) Suddha or pure Srotriya, (3) Kashta or bad 
Srotriya. The first class was subdivided into eight gains or com- 
munes: Bhadra, Bhddri, Bhima, Lahm, Maitra, Rudra-Vfigisi, 
S&dhu-VAgisi, and Santdmani or^ Sandilya ; the second into seven 
STonps of the same kind ; Atharthi, Bhattasali, Gbampati, £]dmadev- 
ta, Karanjan, Nanddnavdsi, and Navsi ; and the third into eighty- 
four families, the names of which need not be enumerated here. 
In addition to the gams we find among the Kulins a further 
division into eight pdti or social grades : Atub-Kahni, BainI, 
Bosnah, Janail, Kutb-Kahni, Nirabhil, Panchuria, Rahala. The 
object of this grouping is not very clear. Every gain belongs to a 
p&ti, but the pdti is nlat always identical with the gain, for members 
of the same gdi/n sometimes marry into different putts. The gdins 
appear to be in theory endogamous. The system of reciprocal 
marriage (pdlti-prakriti) which prevails among Rdrhi Brahmans 
is unknown in the Barendra group. The rules governing the three 
main classcs permit a Kulin to marry a Suddha-Srotriya girl, and 
the children of such a marriage rank as Kulins. Should he marry 
a Kashta-Srotriya, he loses his kul and becomes a Kdp, an irre- 
gular group occupying much the same position as the Bansaja among 
Kdrhi Brahmans. If a Barendra Kulin marries the daughter of 
a Kdp, he himself is degraded to the group to which his wife belongs, 
but 1^ children hold somewhat higher rank, and are deemed eligible 
for marriage to Kulins. No Kulin girl may marry below her ovvn 
class. If a suitable husband cannot be found, she goes through 
the form of symbolical marriage to a figure of kma grass, and has 
red lead smeared upon her forehead to show that she is really a wife. 
The gotras of the Barendra sub-caste are the same as those of the 
Bdrhi, viz., Bharadwaja, Kasyapa, Sdndilya, Savama and Vatqra. 
Their commonest titles are Bhattacharya, Bhumik, Ghakravaitti, 
Chaudhari, Ma.jumddr, Parihal, and Sikhddr. 

Gonceming the origin of the Yaidik Brahmans some differences 
Vaidik Opinion exist. All agree in honouring them 

“ * ’ for their adherence to Vedic rites, their zeal for 

Yedic studies, their social independence, and their rejection of poly- 
gamy. From the fact that some of the most important settlements 
of the sub-caste are found in the outlying districts of Orissa and 
Sylhet, some authorities have been led to describe them as descendants 
of the original Brahmans of Bengal who refused to accept the reforms 
of BaU^il Sen, and took refuge in regions beyond Jris jurisdiotipn. 
Genealogists of rival sub-castes maintain that Balldl Sen excluded 
them from his scheme on the ground that they did not come up to 
his standard of purity of descent. Buchanan mentions k tradition 
lingering among the Vaidik Brahmans of Dindjpur that they had 
been introduced into that district by Advaita Subuddhi Narayana, 
Baji of Sylhet. In Orissa, on the other hand, the representatives of 
i^is sub-castc are said to have come direct from Konauj, and to have 
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made their first settlement in Puri about the twelfth century A.1). 
iThis opinion derives support from Mr. Sherring’s statement that the 
Kanaujiya Brahmans of Benares recognise the Yaidik as a branch 
of their own tribe who have settled in Bengal. 

There are two main divisions of Vaidik Brahmans — (1) Pasoh^tya 
or western^ claiming to have come from Kanauj, and (2) Ddkshin^tya 
or southern, tracing their origin to the original Bengal stock. The 
BischAtya had originally eleven gotras, divided into two groups, 
known as the pancha and shash. The former included Bhorad- 
wdja, Sdndilya, Saunaka Savarna, and Yasishtha ; the latter, 
Gautama, Kasyapa, Krishn&treya, Bathikara, Sunaka, and Vachyara. 
The Bharadw^ja gotra^ however, became extinct, its place being taken 
by the Sunaka gotra of the Shash group. In course of time other 
gotras, Ghrita Kausiki, Maitr^yali, Tuthikara, and Upamanya, came 
to be formed, but the relations of these to the original eleven are 
not very precisely defined. 

Vaidik Brahmans have no Kulins, and their ghataks or genea- 
logists are Brahmans of other sub-castcs. Their titles are the same 
as those of other Bengal Brahmans : Bhattacharya, Chakravartti, and 
Thikur, are common designations among them. The Pdsohatya 
branch is said to have been formerly distributed in fourteen sthdns 
or. settlements. Three of these — ^Dadhiohigrdm, Marichigrdm, and 
SdntaJi— have now disappeared, and even their sites are unknown. 
Of the remaining eleven, Ohandradwip, Kotdlipcida, Sdmonta Sdra, 
are in Baokergunge; Alambi, Brahma Paraka, Jay^riin Kajshahi; 
AkharA, Gaurali, rani Kantaka in Faridpur ; Madhy adesa in J essore ; 
and Navadvipa in Nuddea. In theory, these settlements seem to 
have been of the same character as the meh created for the Rarhi 
Brahmans by Devi Yara. It was intended that all Yaidik Brahmans 
should reside in one of these villages, and that marriage should be 
restricted to the local limits laid down. At the present day, however, 
many families live elsewhere and intermarry with families similarly 
situated. They can, however, rejoin the original Sami/ or association 
of communes on payment of a heavy fine. 

According to popular tradition, the Saptasati Brahmans are 
descended from the seven hundred ignorant 
Brahmans sent by Adisura to the Court of 
Kanauj for the purpose of learning their priestly duties. Others 
trace their origin to certain Brahmans who were exiled beyond 
the Brahmaputra river for resisting the innovations of Ball&l 
Bern It seems to be certain that they are peculiar to Bengal, 
and that they cannot claim connexion with any of the ten standard 
Brahmanical tribes. This view is borne out by the names of 
their gotraSf which, as will be seen from the list given in the 
Appendix, diffef entirely from the standard Brahmanical series, 
and appear to be of a local or territorial, rather than of an epony- 
mous typOi The Saptasati themselves virtually admit their in- 
feriority to the other orders of Brahmans. Men of education and 
respectability are reluctant to admit that they belong to this sub- 
caste, all distinctive practices are being abandoned, and the entim 
group seems likely to be absorbed in the Srotriya grade of Barhi 
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Brahmans. The Saptasati have no KuUns, nor do th^ keep 
ghataks for the purpose of maintaining genealogiesv Notwith- 
standing this, they give their daughters in marriage to Kulins of the 
Bdrhi sub-oaste, and by paying a heavy dowry, often amounting to 
as’muoh as one thousand rapees, may even obtain brides from families 
of the Srotriya class. It is farther said that a B&rhi Kulin will eat 
and drink with the Saptasati, while a Bansaja, thoimh of lower 
rank than a Kulin, would consider this a degisadation. The ordinary 
title of the Saptasati is Sorma, not Dev<Sarmma, as among the ten 
recognised tribes. Chakravartti, Ghaudhuri, H4i, and Sark4r are 
ftlun common appellations. 

The Madhyasreni Brahmans profess to derive their name from 
the fact of their original settlements being 

Madbyasrom. district of Midnapur, lying midway 

(Madhya-desa) between Bengal and Orissa. They say that their 
ancestors were Barhi Brahmans who settled early in Ball^l Sen’s 
reign in pargana Mayna in Midnapur. When Balldl Sen was 
engaged in classifying the Brahmans of the rest of Bengal accord- 
ing to their degree of virtue, he sent a ghatak or genealogist 
to the Brahmans settled in Mayna to include them in the scheme. 
They declined, however, to have anything to say to the institution of 
Kulinism, and there are no Kulins among them to this day. For 
their resistance to his orders, Ballil Sen ordered them to be cut off 
from the rest of the caste, and all intercourse between them and the 
Brahmans of Bengal Proper was strictly forbidden. The B4rhi 
Brahmans of the present day, with whom the Madhyasreni thus 
claim kinship, are by no means inclined to accept this legend as true. 
They point out that it is primd facie most unlikely that a colony of 
Barhi Brahmans should have left their original seats for no parti- 
cular reason, and have settled in an out-of-the-way place like 
pargana Mayna. Again, it is said, if the Madhyasreni were really 
Jiarhi Brahmans, how is it that they have eight gotras, including 
Forasara, Gautama and Ghrita Kausika, while the true Bdrhi have 
only five ? Gautama and Ghrita Kausika are found among the 
Brahmans of Orissa, and Fordsara is said to be oharacteristio of the 
Saptasati Brahmans of Bengal, whose ignorance of correct ritual 
compelled Adisura to import the ancestors of the Bdrhi Brahmans 
from Kanauj. On these groimds it is conjectured that the Madhya- 
sreni Brahmans may be a composite group made up of members of 
the Bdrhi, XJtkal and Saptasati sub-castes, who for some^ reason 
broke off from their own classes, settled in an outlying c^striot, and 
in course of time formed a new sub-caste. Some go so far as to 
suggest that the original Madhyasreni were expelled from their own 
sub-castes, and quote a local tradition attaching ^o them the name , 
■^adgadoshi, ‘guilty of drunkenness,’ in support of^ this view. 
Although the standard form of Kulinism is not recognised by the 
Madhyasreni, those families among them who bear the Bdrhi Knlin 
names of Mukharji, Chatterji. Banerji, are specially sought 
in marriage, which practically comes to much the same thing. 
Another curious form of hypergamy is also in force among them. 
Teople who live in the four villages (Bhamua in pargana l&yna 
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Ookulbsgar in Ohetna, and Mah&r^|pur and Bhogdanda in Eedar) 
supposed to be the original seats of the caste are held in great 
honour, and residents of other villages who marry their daughters 
to them are expected to pay a heavy bridegroom*prioe. 

Most of the Madhyasreni are worshippers of the Saktis, but 
in the matter of religion and ceremonial observances generally they 
do not depart materially from the practices of other Brahmans. 
It should be observed, however, that widows among them are allowed 
to eat uncooked food on the eleventh day of either fortnight of the 
moon, while the widows of other Brahmanical sub-castes are not 
allowed to touch even water on that day. Some Madhyasrenis again 
serve the Goalds or Qops as their family priests, and others are said 
to eat uncooked food at religious ceremonies performed by members 
of the Kaibartta caste, and to accept gifts from them on those 
occasions. 

The most striking features in the organizatien of the Brahman 
caste in Behar are the great number of sub-castes and sections and 
the complexity of the system of exogamy which prevails among 
them. All recognise the classical traditions eonceming the origin 
of Brahmans in general, and to these are superadded a number of 
more or less credible legends designed to account for the separation 
of particular groups from the main body. 

The few Saraswata Brahmans who are found in Behar claim 
descent from the Aryan tribe of the Sdraswatas, 
■ who inhabited the banks of the Saraswati river 

in the Pan jab. They rank as the first of the five Gauras living north 
of the Vindhya range. The Saraswatas of the Pan jab have a very 
large number of subdivisions, deriving their names from the places 
in which their ancestors had settled, or from nicknames given to 
individuals. Lists of these were collected by Pandit Badha Krishna 
for Lr. John Wilson, and are given in the second volume of the 
latter’s work on Indian castes. No attempt, however, is made to 
distingidsh the endogamous, exogamous, and bypergamous groups, 
and it is clear from an examination of the lists that sub-castes. 


sections, and titles denoting bypergamous classes have been mixed 
up together. The Sdraswat Brahmans of Behar, a comparatively 
small community living at a great distance from the main body of 
their tribe, have been unable to maintain the elaborate endogamous 
organization which is found among their brethren in the Pan jab. 
They have no sub-castes, and the titles Sukul, Bajpai, Awasthi, etc., 
which are ^found among them, do not appear to have any bearing 
upon marriage. Within the last few years they have begun to 
intermarry with the Guur Brahmans. 

The Kanya J^ubja or Kanaujia Brahmans are counted among 
.. * the five Gauras. Three main divisions of 

ananjia. them are found in Behar : (1) Antarvkw or 

Eanaujia proper, coming from the country between the Ganges 
and Jamna ; (2) Sarjupabi or Sarwaria, who are said to have 
rattled on the east of the Saiju or Gogra in the time of B^j^ 
Aja, grandfather of jEUima. _ Another story of^ the origin of the 
Sanraiia group is worth telling here for the light that it throws 
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upon the part whioh misunderstood names may play in the 
irwwth of popular tradition:— Onoe upon a time there were two 
brothers, Kanha and Kubja. They lived at Kanauj,’ and their des- 
cendants were called Kanaujia Brahmans. Now Earn Chandra, TTinff 
of Ajodhya, wished ^to perform the groat saoridce of a horse, and 
sent for the Kanaujia Brahmans to help him. When they were 
storting, their father made them promise not to take any present for 
■what they were going to do. But it seems that the sacrifice was 
of no effect unless the Brahmans wore duly rewarded. The Eijd 
knew this, and caused diamonds to be hidden in the packets of betel 
•which he gave to the Brahmans. When they got home their father 
asked if they had taken any presents, and they said they had not. 
But when the packets of betel were opened the diamonds were found, 
and those Brahmans were at once turned out of their caste. So 
they went back to the king, ready to curse him for his treachery. 
But he appeased them with smooth words and with grants of land 
to dwell on, and the grants were made in this way. The king 
shot an arrow as far as ho could, and the place where it fell 
was the boundary of the land. Now the name of an arrow is 
sar : so these Brahmans were called Sarwaria. (3) Sanddhia 
or Sanaudhia, a group of inferior status, concerning whom the 
following legend is told. It is said that Eama, King of Ajodhya, 
celebrated a sacrifice and made a great feast, to which he invit- 
ed all the Kanaujia Brahmans. In order to test their orthodoxy 
he desired them to perform the sacrifice, and afterwards to partake 
of the feast fully clothed and not merely with a loin-cloth on, as 
is the custom of Brahmans. The Sarwaria and the Antarvedi 
declined to agree to this departure from established usage, but the 
Sanaudhia attended the feast and did as the king suggested. For 
this breach of Brahmanieal etiquette they were out off from com- 
munion with the orthodox, and degraded to a lower level of social 
and ceremonial purity. The Kauaujias as a class are taU and 
athletic, though wanting in the peculiar fineness of feature and 
intellectual oast of countenance which distinguishes the higher grades 
of Brahmans in other parts of India. Those of them who enlist in 
the Native Army are known as Purbiyas, or men of the east, in 
contradistinction to the people of the Panjab, and one of their titles, 
Panre or P&nde, being originally a comiption of the word pandit, 
a learned man, became, under the form of Pandy, the generic designa- 
tion of the mutineers of 1857. Their immoderate scruples concerning 
ceremonial purity in matters of food and drink are held up to ridicule 
in the well-known proverb Tin Katwujid tera ehullui — “ Three 
Kanaujias want thirteen fireplaces.” 

The Gaur Brahmans of Behar, like their brethren of the Delhi 
district, insist that their designation is derived 
from the ruined city of Gaur or Lakhnauti 
in Maldah, once the capital of Bengal. They say that their ances- 
tors left Gaur in the days of the Pandavas at the commencement 
of the Kali Yuga, and settled in the country round Delhi. Another 
version of the same story is that Eaja Agar, the eponjrm of the 
Agarwal caste, sent for these Brahmans from Bengal, in the 
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same -way a6 Adisar summoned Brahmans from E^anauj. This 
tradition, reversing as it does the usual direotion of thfe advance 
of the Brahmanical tribes, has been received with doubt by all 
writers on the subject of caste. General Cunningham’s opinion, that 
tte Gaura Brahmans must have belonged originally to the district of 
Gdnda and not to the mediseval city of Gaur in Bengal seems to offer 
the best solution of the difficulty. The Gaur Bnmmans serve the 
Agarwals as priests — a fact which is in keeping with, and may have 
given rise to, the legend noticed above. In Behar they recognise 
two sub-castes. Am Gaue and Madha Gaur. Many observers have 
remarked on the liberal spirit displayed by the Gaur Brahmans and 
on their freedom from that pedantry which the Kanaujias show in 
caste questions. We may perhaps claim as an illustration of these 
qualities the foot that within the last few years intormarriago 
between Gaur and Saraswata Brahmans has come to be recognised 
in Behar. On the other hand, it is equally probable that this relax- 
ation of the strict rule of exogamy may have been the result of the 
numerical weakness of the two groups. The members of a small sub- 
caste, broken up, as such a group necessarily is, into a number of 
exogamous groups and scattered over a large area of country, are 
bound to find considerable difficulty in getting their daughters 
married. Whenever this difficulty occurs, the tendency will be to 
enhu^e’ the matrimonial circle so as to increase the number of 
husbands available at a given time. The Gaur and Sdraswata 
Brahmans, both immigrants into Behar from a distant part of India 
and separated from their original homo by a number of intervening 
tribes, would be in much the same position as the Kayasths and 
Baidyas in the outlying districts of Eastern Bengal, and would, like 
them, be driven to modify the strict rules of caste in accordance with 
the dictates of social necessity. 

The Maithil or Tiuiiotia Brahmans rank among the Paneh 
Gaur. Their name is derived from Mithila, 
“ an anoiont division of India, comprising tho 

modem districts of Sdran, Mozufferpur, Parbhanga, Purniah, 
and part of Nepal. Dr. Wilson, following Colebrooke, observes 
that fewer distinctions are recognised among the Maithil Brah- 
mans than among any other of the great divisions of Brahmans 
in India. This statement needs to be (]|^ualified. It is true 
that the Maithil have no endogamous divisions, but their exog- 
amouB groups axe peculiarly numerous and complex, and they have 
a complete nypergamous system. For the latter purpose the caste 
is divided into five groups— Srotriya or Sots, Jog, Panjibadoh, 
Nagar, and Jaiwar — which take rank in this order. A man of the 
Srotriya group may take a wife from the lower groups and is 
usually paid a qOnsiderablo sum of money for doing so, but he 
loses in social estimation by the match, and the ohil^en of such 
unions, though higher than the class from which thmr mothers came, 
ore nevertheless not deemed to be socially equal to tho members of 
their father’s class. The same rule applies to the other classes 
in descending order : each may take wives from the groups below 
it. The principle of this rule is the same as that followed by 
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Mflnu in matrimonial relations ol the four orig- 

inal castes, and in its earliest £orm it seems to have gone the 
full length of forbidding a woman of a higher group to marry 
» man of a lower group. It is important, however, to notice that 
in Behar the rule is now much less stringent and rigid than in Bengal. 
Although it is admitted to he the right thing for a girl to marry 
within her own group or in a higher group, it is not absolutely obli- 
gatory for her to do so, and cases do occur in which a girl of a higher 
^]nRa marries a man of a lower class in consideration of a substantial 
hride-pfice being paid to her parents. The comparative laxity of 
Behar usage in this respect may be due partly to the character of the 
people and partly to the fact that caste observances in that part of 
the country have never been laid down by a superior authority, such 
as Ballal Sen, but have been settled by the people themselves at 
regular meetings held with that object. It is well known that the 
leading members of the Maithil sub-caste with their pandits, their 
panjidrds or genealogists, and their ghataks or marriage-brokers, come 
together at many places in Tirhut for the purpose of settling disputed 
questions of casto custom and of arranging marriages. A commu- 
nity which has five hypergamous classes and a double series 
of exogamous groups — one based on locality and the other on 
mythical ancestry — and at the same time attaches great importance 
to purity of blood, may well find it necessary to take stock of its 
arrangements from time to time and to see whether the rules are 
being observed. 

Among the Maithil Brahmans of Behar, as among the 
Kulins of Bengal, the bride-price familiar to students of early 
tradition has given place to the bridegroom-price, which hyper- 
gamy necessarily tends to develop. Polygamy, formerly characteristic 
of the Bengal Kulin, is practised iu Behar in much the same 
form by the Bikauwa or ‘ vendor, * a class of Maithil Brahmans 
who derive their name from the practice of selling themselves, 
or more rarely their minor sons, to the daughter of the lower groups 
of the series given above. Usually the Bikauwas belong to 
the Jog and Panjibaddh classes, and comparatively few of them are 
found among the Srotriya and Nagar groups. Some have as many 
as forty or fifty wives, who live with their own parents and are 
visited at intervals by their husbands. Bikauwa Brahmans who 
have married into the lower classes are not received on equal terms 
by the members of their own class, but the women whom they marry 
consider themselves raised by the alliance. The price paid for a 
Bikauwa varies according to the class to which he belongs and 
tho means of the family of the girl whom he is to marry. It 
“lay bo as little as Bs. 20 : it has been known to rise as high as 
Bs. 6,000. ■, 

The Sdkadwipi or Sakaldwipi Brahmans are supposed to have 
. been brought by Rama from Ceylon for the 

“ wipi. purpose of practising medicine. Aecoiding to 

another opinion they were the indigenous Brahmans of the ancient 
country of Magadha. Some say that it is for this reason that they 
Were formerly called Magas. The name, however, has droppedi nto 
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disuse, and the SAkadwipi themselves prefer the legend assoc^tiiie 
them with Bama’s famous invasion to that oonneotii^ tiiem with 
a part of the country proverbial among Hindus for its ceremonial 
impurity. At the present day the bulk of the eub>oaste are em> 
ployed as priests in Itajput families ; some are landholders, some 
practise Hindu medicine. It is a curious fact that, although the 
SAkadwipi have the standard eponymous gotras of the Brahman 
caste, their marriages are regulated not by these, hut b;f ninety-five 
purs or divisions of the local or territorial type ; that is to say, a 
Bdkadwipi man may marry a woman of his own gotra who in 
theory is descended from the same mythical ancestor (rishi) as 
himself, but may not marry a woman whose forefathers are shown by 
the name of her pur to have oomo from the same village or the same 
tract of country as his own. To abandon the gotra altogether and 
to substitute for it exogamous divisions based on a wholly different 
order of facts involves so serious a departure •from orthodox usage 
that one is inclined to doubt whether the Sakadwipi can ever have 
been organized on the regular lines. This doubt is borne out by the 
statement made by Mr. Sherring,* that “ the test applied to a stranger 
pretending to be a Sdkadwipi is to offer him what is called jhutlia 
pdni, or water from a vessel from which another person has drunk— 
a custom prohibited by all strict sects of Hindus. Should the 
stranger not be a Sakadwipi, he will refuse the water, probably 
with some indignation, as, by drinking it, his caste, whatever it 
was, would be broken. If a Sakadwipi, however, he will take it 
readily.” 

According to Mr. John Beames, the best living authority on all 
questions touching the history of Orissa:— 
“Tradition relates that the original Brah* 
mans of Orissa were all extinct at the time of the rise of the 
Gang4 Vansa line of kings, but that 10,000 Brahmans were 
induced to come from Kanauj and settle in Jdjpur, the sacred city on 
the Baitarani river. The date of this immigration is not stated, but 
the fact is probably historical, and may have been synchronous with 
the well'known introduction of Kanaujia Brahmans into the neigh- 
bouring province of Bengal by King Adisura in the tenth century. 
"When the worship of the idol Jagannath began to be revived at 
Puri, the Kings of Qrissa induced many of the Jdjpur Brahmans to 
settle round the new temple and conduct the ceremonies. Thus 
there sprang up a division among the Brahmans ; those who settled 
in Pun being called the Dahhindtya Sreni, or southern class, and 
those who remained at Jdjpur the 5re«*, or northern class. 

^^8 latter spread all over Northern Orissa. Many of the southern 
Br&hmans, however, are also found in Balasor; and the divisions of 
tire two classes are fairly represented in most parts of the district, 
though the southern class is less numerous than the northern. The 
formOT are held in greater esteem for learning and purity of race 
than the latter.” Mr. Beames goes on to explain how these two 
6ub*oastes are further broken up into functional divisions according 


* Mindu Tribes and Castes, vol. i, p. 102. 
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to tlio Vodfli 'whOso ntual tlioy pTofoss to obsorvc, imd into ^otfM or 
oxogamous groups. In addition to this, certain titles or upddhia are 
appropriated to particular gotras^ for which they serve, as Mr. Beames 
pohits out, the purpose of surnames. It is perhaps due to this 
connexion with the gotta that the titles themselves are frequently 
used as exogamous divisions. The scheme of srcaw, gotraHy 
ttpddhis, and Vedio classes worked out by Mr. Beames is shown 
in the Appendix. Concerning the yotra names, he observes that 
they “ are for the most part patronymics from well-known 
iiishis, and are identical with many of those still in use in the North- 
Western Provinces. This circumstance seems to add confimation 
to the legend of the origin of this caste from Kanauj. A Rishi’s 
name occurs also among npadhis in one instance ; Sarangi being 
from Sauksrit Sarangi, patronymic from Sringa Rishi.” 

The entire series 9! names offers an interesting illustration of the 
curious complexity of the internal structure of the Brahman caste. 
Starting with the two groups, Daichinatya and Uitaiia, based upon 
territorial habitat, wo find each of these broken up into smaller 
groups, taking their names from certain specialised functions, and 
also into groups tracing their descent from a mythical ancestor; 
while through tho whole runs a fourth scries of distinctive titles, 
indicating some form of jwrsonal merit, whether proficiency in 
religious knowledge, fullness of ascetic virtue, or it may be merely 
dosoout from famous ancestry. By making it possible to classify 
families in order as it wore of hereditary merit, such titles are spe- 
cially adapted to give rise to a system of hypergamy. Once let it be 
admitted and placed on record that a particular family has attained to 
a high degree of ceremonial purity, and it follows that marriages with 
members of that family will acquire a special value, which in course of 
time will take the form of a bride or bridegroom-price. But besides 
(his, titular groups can also bo used for exogamous purposes, and this 
is the case in Orissa, though it is extremely unusual among the higher 
castes. Lastly, I may draw attention to the remoi'kable fact that 
among the Brahmans of this part of the country unquestionable traces 
may bo found of a survival of thetotemistic beliefs which are common 
among the Dravidian and somi-Dravidian grouj^s. Thus the Brah- 
mans of the Batsasa yotm revere the calf as their original ancestor; 
tho Bharadwaja claim descent not from the Vedic Rishi, but from a 
bird bearing the same name ; the Atroya are the offspring of a deer, and 
will not eat that animal or sit upon its hide ; the Xauchhosa trace 
their Uncage to a tortoise ; and the Kaundinya commemorate their 
descent from the tiger by refusing to sit upon a tiger skin. No 
attempt can bo made here to account for the prevalence of these 
superstitions. They may be a survival of ancient^ Aryan totemum ; 
they may be due to the adoption by the immigkant Br&hmanjs of- 
Dravidian beliefs and observances ; or, lastly, they may show that the 
Brahmans of Orissa are themselves Dravidians or nave undergone 
a considerable infusion of Dravidian blood. 

An attempt is made in tho Appendix to reconcile Mr. Beames’ 
account of the divisions of tho Northern Orissa Brahmans with the 
structural divisions of the caste in Orissa generally. 
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The Mooring sCatement shows the number and distribulioa of 
Brahmans in lb72 and 1881 


Dibtbict 



1872. 

1881. 

District. 

1872. 

1881. 

Bardwan 



160,824 

107,68-4 

Xoakhali 


7,652 

10,063 

Bankara 



40,473 

8^4,322 

Tiprx'nih 


31.020 

81,r)02 

Birblium 



42,287 

39,724 

Ohittugong Hill Tnicts 

... 

15 

lui 

Midnapor ... 




117,414 

Putna ... 


39,878 

47,041 

Hughli 



^ inT WA 

f 76,271 

Gya 


64,319 

59..570 

Howrah 


It* 


1 .39,141 

Shahabad 


198,631 

213,308 

SvParganas ... 

... 



114,911 

MozutTcrpur 

... 

J 1S.3 777 

f 96,206 

Hadiya 


u. 


59,894 

Darbhanga 

... 


X 179, -iOH 

Jessore 


u. 


37,733 

Bnran ... ... 

... 

149,430 

173,31)2 

Khulna ••• 

... 

... 

... 

28,r»54 

Ohainparan 



76,284 

Murshedahad 

... 


38,749 

33,93,3 

Moughyr 


4.3,402 

67,21)1 

Hinajpnr 



G,260 

8,913 

H hagai pur ... 


50,443 

71,420 

Kajsnahye ... 



15,669 

16,523 

Purniah 


29.1.37 

34.822 

Bangpur 



10,62.3 

12,073 

IVIaldah ... 


8,fi(l7 

12,001 

Boifra 



4,263 

4,614 

8aiitli.il Parganas ... 


29,330 

86,075 

il^bna 


... 

20,553 


Cuttack 

... 

1(W,679 

177,1.»3 

Bariiling ... 




3.882 

Puri 

... 

8(;,6S0 

88,602 

Jalpigori 

... 


1.275 

3.909 

Ralasoro 

... 

106.192 

119,373 

Kuch Behar ... 


.»• 


3,530 

Tributary States ... 


6i;,480 

80,426 

Dacca ... 


... 

51,632 

60,642 

Hazaribagli 


21,760 

28,422 

Faridpur ^ ... 

»»• 


23,294 


Lohaidagi 

... 

27,326 

42,4.39 

BakfirKanj ... 



6ri,2H 

44,73<1 

Singbhinn 


4.698 

2,886 

Maimansinb 

... 


3.3,414 

69,152 

Manbhuin 


63.701 

49,190 

Chittagong ... 

... 

... 

22,657 

21.355 

Tributary States ... 

... 

2,755 

8,452 


Brahman, a synonym for 
Bibhan ; a religious group of 
Jugis in Bengal. 

Brahmapur, a samaj or local 
group of the Sdbarna gotra 
of P^scb^tya Baidik Brahmans 
in Bengal. 

Brdhtnarshi, a section of the 
Bhar caste in Western Bengal. 
The term appears to have been 
borrowed from the Brahmanieal 
system in comparatively recent 
times, as the caste has also a set 
of the totemistic sections charao- 
teristio of the Kolarian races. 
An eponymous section of Sdn- 
kh^ and Tdntis in Bengal. 

^ Brahma-vSdi; a title of Brah- 
mans, meaning one who asserts 
that Brahma— the one spirit— 
really exists, and nothing else. 

Brkhmilchi, a tliar or sopt of 
Bunaw^rs in Daijiling. 


Brahmimi Dhdn, a thar of 
the Basishtha gotta of I^epdli 
Brahmans. 

Brail [, a thar or sept of Man- 
gars in Darjiling. 

Brajabdsi, (i) residents of 
Bra j, the tract of country round 
Brindaban, in tho North-West- 
ern Provinces; (ii) the warlike 
character of the Braj people 
has led to the term Brajab&si 
being used to denote an armed 
attendant, one carrying arms, as 
a sword and shield, or some- 
times a matchlock, and employed 
as a door-keeper, a guard, or 
an escort; (iii) a synonym for 
Bediyd, q.v. 

Brangplagi, a thar or sopt of 
Mangars in Darjiling. 

Briddha, a section of Brah- 
mans. 

Brihaspati, a section of Brah- 
maus. 
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Brihatbati a eection of Cb&sA* 
dboto ia Bengal. 

Brijid,a sjrnonymforBinjhiA. 

Agaric, a sub-tribe of 
Agarias in Ubota Nagpur. 

Brikhan, a section of the Kora 
caste in Western Bengal. 

Bud or Budwar, Wednesday, a 
sept of Mundas in Cbota Nagpur. 

Budhaure, a mul of the Kas- 
yapa section of Maithil Brah- 
mans in Behar. • 

*Budhbansi, a sept of the Chan- 
drabansi division of liaiiiuts in 
lioliar. 

Budhware-Mahesi, a nml of 
the Batsya section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Budhw^re-Sakuri, a tunl of 
the Batsa section of Mniflo'l 
Brahmans in Behar. 


Budhw&re-Dumri, a mul of 
the Bdtsa section of Mftifhn 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Budhw&re-Balhd, a mnl of 
the Batsa section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Budhwdrk, a pur or section 
of Sakadwipi Brahmans in 
Behar. 

Buim, a worm, a totemistio 
sept of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Bukharid, a title of Babhans 
in Behar. 

Bukru, a sept of Lohars and 
Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Bulun, a section of Murmis in 
Darjiling. 

^ Bulung, a thar or sept of 
Gurungs in Darjiling. 

Bumak&mchhd, a tiar or sept 
of Khambus in Darjiling. 


BanuA, Biiiio, the vague popular designation of a number 
of castes and tribes in Central and Eastern Bengal, who are 
believed to have immigrated into that part of the country from 
Western and Northern Bengal and from Chota Nagpur. The term 
does not lend itself to precise definition, but, I believe, the following 
u) be a fairly accurate list of the castes which it ordinarily 
Bhuiya, (2) Bhumij, (3) Bagdi, (4) Bauri, (5) Gh^si, 
•*^h”war, (7) Kora, (8) Muuda, (9) Oraon, (10) Eajbansi, 
(11) Eajwar, (12) Saufal. Of those all but the Eajbansi are 
natives of Western Bengal or Chota Nagpur, where the undu- 
lating nature of the country and the system of terraoing for rice 
render the area available for cold vreathcr crops, such as wheat, 
millets, and the like, exceedingly small. Tho result is that from thef 
end of November to about tho middle of Aimil the classes who 
live by field labour have practically nothing to do, and wander 
emwards in largo number in search of work. Many if not most 
empl()yed in gathering in the rice harvest of Central 
and Eastern Bengal; some clear the e//ars of tho Megna and 
•iirahmaputra, or sow indigo for tlio planters of Eajshahye, whUe 
others find employment nearer homo under the municipalities of 
Calcutta and its subuibs. Towards the middle of March tins stream 
01 labour again sets westward, and long lines of men may be met 
wturnin^ to plough their own fields with the first showew of 
n j. however, stay behind and settle in a more or loss 

nomadic fashion in tho districts east of the Hughli. To these 

h 2 
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Rcatteied ooloniets, whose freedom from somples in the matter of 
food outs them off from their more orthodox neighbours, who 
repel the Hindu by eating fowls, and the Mahomedan by their 
partiality for pork, the natives of Central and Eastern Bengal have 
given the name of Buna. The etymology of the word is obscure, 
but I suspect it to he a corrupted form of Ian or jungle, having 
reference either to the fact that the castes and tribes in question 
hail from the jimgles of Western Bengal, or to the aptitude that 
they show for clearing and bringing under cultivation waste lands 
covered with jungle. In either case it is closely analogous^ to tho 
word “ jungly,” which is used by persons concerned with emigration 
to the tea districts as a general designation for all coolies who come 
from Chota Nagpur. 

The aggregate denoted by the word Buna has some points of 
resemblance to a caste in the popular sense of the word. Its mem- 
bers bear a common descriptive name, perform very similar fundi 
tions, and, I believe, eat certain kinds of food and smoke tobacco 
together. They do not, however, inteimarry, and the various castes 
and tribes grouped together in Eastern Bot»gal under the name of 
Buna regard tliemselves in their own country as perfectly distinct. 
It is of course difficult to define precisely the extent of tho r(q}proche- 
ment that has taken place between them in their new homes ; but it 
is at. least conceivable that tho bonds W’hich now unite them may 
hereafter be drawn closer, and that the different members of the Buna 
group may in course of time intermarry without regard to the caste to 
which they originally belonged. Should this be tho case, it will 
serve to illustrate a process which I believe very rarely occurs— the 
formation of a caste by the re-integration of units ah-oady differen- 
tiated from a common stock. It is tolerably certain that most of the 
castes included among tho Bunas are offshoots from tho great 
aboriginal race whom tho Aryans found in possession of the plains 
of India. They have, however, long ago parted into sepuratc 
marriage groups, and it will bo curious to see whether their compara- 
tive isolation as settlers in Central and Eastern Bengal causes them 
to re-unite. The only analogous instance that 1 know of is that of 
the Chattarkhai caste in Orissa. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of tho 
Buna group in 1872 and 1881. The statistics are not very .valuable, as 
many Bimas would probably have described themselves by tho name 
of their own caste instead of by tho less definite generic term 
Buna. 


Distbict. 


Bardwaa 

Baakura 

Birbhum 

Xidnapur 

Bnffhii with Howrah 
Si-ParganaB 
Kadiya 
Jessore 

XhnliiA. 

Mtuflliedabad ^ 


1872. 

1881. 

Distbict. 

1872. 

18S1. 

876 

S6 

Rnngpur 

103 

178 

2|175 

477 

Bofrra 

2,346 

5,234 

4.n 1 1 

43 

15 

Pabim 

2,120 

6 

2C2 

Darjiling 

840 

40 

16 

045 


Dacca 

11,032 

6.321 

Farid pur 

2,412 

2,375 

16,028 

0,294 

IbikargHnj .. 

17.J 

’"’345 
£15 
211 
22 
2, you 

8,315 

4,302 

MaiiiiBnainh 

402 

2,820 

1,622 

8H7 

Maldah 

HaiiUil Purguuas 

617 

8.130 

s,m 

Hingbbuiii ... 


1,116 

4,804 

Jklaubbum ... 
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Bund-P&n, a sub-casto of 
Ptos in Orissa. 

Buna-Rajwir, a dosijpation 
of Eajwors who havo emigrated 
from meir original homo in Ohota 
Nagpur and settled as Amhaw, or 
clears of jungle, in Bengal or 
Behar. 

Bundeli, a sept of Rajputs 
in Behar, possibly connected with 
the spurious tribe of Rajputs 
who give the name to the pro- 
vince of Bundolkhaud. The latter 
are descended from the Garhwars 
of Kantit and Khairagarh, and 
first settled in Buudelkhand in the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century. 

Bundra, a saib-sept of the 
Bosrd sept of Saut4ls. 

Bunduar, a section of Ghasis 
in (Jhota Nagpur. 

Bung or Bungza, a sept of 
Chakmas in tho Hill Tracts of 
Chittagong. 

Bunichhor, a section of Ra- 
naujid Lohurs in Bohur. 

Burdthoki, a sub-tribe of 
Hangars in Darjiling. 

Burdewd, a ///ar or sept of 
Darais in Darjiling whoso chief 
profession is sowing. 

Burial i Kdiundii, a sept of 
Bos in Singbhum. 

Buri 84naat, a sept of IIos in 
Singbhum. 


Buru, a sept of Fdna in Gbota 
Nagpur. 

Buru-birit, of tho hills, a sub- 
sept of the Mdmdi sept of Santdls. 

Busgarait, a section of the 
Kdmdr sub-casto of Dosadhs in 
Behar. 

Butepdchhd, a f/tar or sept of 
Ehambus in Darjiling. 

Buthuja, a i/tar or sept of the 
Bdrah Gurung sub-tribe of 
Giurungs in Darjiling. 

Butki-Sudhd, a sub-caste of 
Sudbds in Orissa. 

Butku, a section of tho Rora 
caste in Chota Nagpur, the 
members of which will not touch 
or kill a pig. 

Bydbahdri, a sub-caste of 
tho ICochh tribe in Dinajpur. 

Byddh, Sansk. Vyddlidy a syn- 
onym for Bodiyfi, q.v. 

By^dhd, a sub-casto of Basis in 
Behar, whose original occupation 
was to gather and sell ning- 
hut’d, the water-chestnut {Trapa 
Impniom). Most of them havo 
now abandoned this and taken to 
extracting and selling tho juice 
of Iho toddy-pahn. 

Byangnasi, a thar or sept of 
Hangars in Darjiling. 

By^pri, a thiir or sept of 
Gurungs in Darjiling. 
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Chdb or ChAM, a sul)-oasdo 
of Goorliis in Behar. Some of 
them disown all connexion with 
the Gonrhis and claim to ho a 
separate caste. Their houses arc 
o^n circular. 

Chabdidi a section of Go^las 
in the North-Western Provinces. 

Chdbuksawdr, a rouj»h rider, 
a groom, a jockey — an occupation 
usually followed by Mahoniodans. 

Chachet, a small bird, a totem- 
istic sept of Ghiks in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Chadchfik, ajji/r or section of 
Sikadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

Chadu, a bird, a tolcmistic 
sept of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Chaenchdir, a bird, a totem- 
istio sept of Ghiks in photu 
Nagpur. 

Chah-ba, a rui or sept of 
Sherpa Bhotias of Nepal. 

Chdhil or ChSh i rd, a sub-tribe 
of Eajputs, properly natives of 
Hissar, mostly converts to Ma- 
homedanism. They nevertlielcss 


retain charge of the tomb of Oogn 
Gha\iliau, a 1 Lindu prince, now 
esteemed a saint. 

Chahraitd, a section of the 
Paohaiuya sub-casto of Dorns 
in Behar. 

Chahubar, a section of Ghdsis 
in Ghota Na^tur. 

Chai, a title of ITaibarftas in 
Bengal ; a synonym for Chain. 

Chaian, a hyporgamous group 
of Karans in Orissa. 

Chaibisd, a sub-tribe of 
Limbiis in Darjiling aud the 
Eastern ILimalayos. 

Chai I, a title of Tambxilis in 
Bengal. 

Chailaha, a section of llie 
BaiHHlliia and Jaiswtir Kalwdrs 
in Behar. 

Chaimarar, a title of the 
drain sub-caslo of Nunius in 
Behar. 

Chdin, a sub-e-asto of Nunias 
in Behar ; also a title of Bangaja 
Kayasths. 


Chliin, CMi, Barckdin, a cultivating and fishing caste of Behar 
’ Origin. Central Bengal, probably an offshoot 

from some non-Aryan tribe. The Chdins are 
found in Oudh, where Mr. Carnegy connects them with the Tharu, 
Baji, Nat, and o'ther broken and gypsy-like tribes inhabiting tire 
base of the llinlalayas, and traces in their physiognomy features 
peculiar to Mongolian races. Mr. Sherring, again, in one place 
speaks of them as a sub-caste of Mallahs, in another as n class 
of ‘ jugglers, thimble-riggers, and adventurers, who attend fairs and 
other festivals like men of the same profession in England.’ A sub-caste 
of the Nunias bears Gio name Chain, but the Nunias do not admit any 
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affinity. Mr. 0. F. Magrath, in his Mcfnorandum on the Tribes and 
Cades of Behar^ published in the Bengal Census Report a/* 1872, says 
they closely resemble Binds in their occupations, being chiefly boat- 
men, who also engage in fishing. Chains are thickest south of 
the- Ganges, while Binds are most numerous in North Behar. 
Mr. Magrath adds that their reputation as thieves, impostors, and 
swindlers is in his experience not altogether deserved, as the men 
whom the common people, and even the police of Behar, describe as 
Chains usually turned out on inquiry to be Maghaya Dorns, Nats, or 
Rai wArs. The term Chai-pnnd, however, is a common expression for 
stealing among Hindi- speaking natives, while throughout Bengal 
individuals belonging to the caste are watched with great suspicion. 
The muls or exogamous sections of the Chains in Behar throw 
no light on the origin of the caste, as with 
structure and exception they appear to have been bor- 

^ ^ rowed from the Brahmanical. Chains practise 

adult as well as infant-marriage, but the latter is considered more 
respectable. Polygamy is permitted if the first wife is barren or 
suffers from an incurable disease or any serious bodily defect. A 
widow may marry again. Though not compelled to marry her deceased 
husband’s younger brother, it is deemed right and proper for her to 
do so if such a relative exists. The standard of female morality 
appears to be lax, and sexual indiscretions are leniently dealt with 
provided that they occur within the limit of the caste. If a woman 
gives rise to scandal by an intrigue with a member of the caste, she 
may eitlier obtain absolution by giving a feast to the brethren, or 
lier husband may apply to the caste council for a divorce. In the 
latter case she may marry her lover. For offences outside the circle 
of the caste, no mode of atonement is appointed ; and a woman who 
goes wrong with a member of either a higher or a lower caste is 
turned out of the Chain community, and generally becomes a public 
prostitute. 

As among other impure castes, a Dasnami Gosain acts as guru, 
a degraded Maithil Brahman as purohit. 

Mgion. Oudh the Chains worship Mahahira, the 

monkey-god, Sat Naniyana, and Devi Patau, while they drink 
spirits and feast on pork. Those whom 'we find in Behar, like 
other fisher tribes, are followers of the Pancli Pirfya creed, while 
the Bengal members of the caste worship Koila BAba. Both freely 
indulge in spirits whenever a favourable opportunity presents^ itself. 
In point of social standing Chdins rank with Binds, Nunias, and 
Pasis ; but nowhere do they rise to the distino- 
tion, which Binds and Nunias sometimes attain, 
of giving water and certain kinds of sweetmeats 
to Brahmans. In Bohar and Central Bengal they are cultivators 
holding lands as occupancy or, more frequently, nou-oocupancy 
raiyats. Others, again, are landless day-labourers or boatmen and 
fishermen, catching mullet with weirs of sivkl mat, a3 the Binds do. 
In Oudh and the North-Western Provinces they are outivators, and 
prepare khair or catechu. In Eastern Bengal they appear as trades 
in grain and pulse. 


Social status and occu- 
pation. 
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The folloiring statement shows the number and distribution of 
ChtLins in 1872 and 1881 


OlSTBlCT. 

1873. 

1881. 

District. 

1872. 


Bnrdwan 

63 

10 

Maimansinh 


13 

3 

311 

Birbhnin 

2 

17 

Tippcmh 


Midnapnr 

HuRbh with nnwrah 


....M 

NoNkhali 


.. 

g 

21 


Patna 


6,780 

4,67a 

24-HaiKanaB 

8 

ilfl 

Oya 


10 

' 18 

Nadiya 

Klinlna 

JeSBOTO 

055 

410 

ShahaUid 


3<!(> 

10> 

171 

161 

T-'milKuternr : 


} 1,873 

f {K* 

1. oso 

Murahedabod 

26,1:13 

20,«t0 

Samn 



870 

Piiiajpnr 

jRajBnahyo 

837 

271 

dianiparan 


1,1 ts 

m 

3,21*5 

8,803 

8,000 

Monghyr 


n.sssf 

Raiiiepur 

33 

231 

llhngnlnur 

Piirncali 


3,01 1 


Pabna 

120 

13 


1,520 

3, 5. IS 
33,61!) 

Darjiling 


3 

Mnidiili 

Santal Parganfis 


?;o,*w2 

Dacca 

1 

m 


17.576 

10,272 

Varidpur 

436 

5 



Chain!, Chain or Chai, a sub- 
caste of Mallahs in Behor. 

Chdkar^ a servant. 

Chdkardn, properly the plural 
of elidkar, ‘ a servant,’ ordinarily 
used to denote revenue-free or 
rent-free land appropriated to the 
support of parsons performing 
public or jt/arsi-publio services, 
such as village watchmen, mes- 
sengers, accountants, and the like. 
The term has tlius come to ho used 
in the Census papers as a design- 
ation of the holders of such land. 


Chdki, a* title of Barendra 
Brahmaus and Kayosths in 
Bengal. 

Chdki Dukri, a sept of lies in 
Singbhum. 

Chakkiwdid, a flonr-grinder 
or miller, usually a Knnni, who 
employs the women of his house 
or neighbourhood to grind singly, 

Chakiedar, the snii('rin- 
tendent, or proprietor or renter, 
of a ehakhi, a large division of a 
country comprehending a number 
of pargams. 


Cluiktnii, Tmhnd, TmJt, Tfiek (Burm.), a Lohitic’ tribe of tho 
Chittagong Itill Tracts. Major Lewin groups them with tho 
Khyoun^ha, or tribes who live along tho river courses, as distin- 
guished from the Toungtha, whoso settlements are con&iod to tho 
hills. Conooming this division into river and hill peoples, which is 
believed to have originated with tho Arakanese, Ilerr A. Griinwodcr^ 
remarks that it “ not only supplies a good outward distinction, but is 
moreover fully justified, inasmuch os it at the same time preserves 
r>t nrirrfn iiitacttlie divisiou according to descent.” Ilcir 

. Tradition of ongin. 

sioDSy based as they are on the localities of tho tribes along tho 
rivers or on^ the hills, must by no means bo supposed to represent 
either genetic or r/e Javto homogeneous groups/’ Tho traditions 
regarding the origin of the Cliakmis are conilictiug, and allege (1) 


* From lohita^ ' a name of the Brahmaputra, believed by Lassen to 
hsTO reference to the cast and the rising .siui. (Jnd, Alt. i, 067, note-) 
F. Miiller {Atigemeine Ethnographie, p. 406) inclmles the Burmese and the 
tribes of the Chittagong Hill Tracts and Arakan under the term Lohita- 
VUher. 

» Summary Notice of the Kill Tribes, in Eicbock’s Chittagong Eill Trihoh 
translated by Keane. 
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that they originally came the Malay Peninsula, (2) that their 
ancestors were Chaus-bansi Kshatriyas of Champanagar in Hindu- 
Stan, who invaded the Hill Tracts about the end of the 14th centuiy, 
gettlU there, and intermarried with the people of the country; 
(;{) that they are the descendants of the survivors of a Mogul army 
sent by the Vazir of Chittagong to attack the King of Arakan. 
Owing, it is said, to the Vazar declining the food offered to liim by 
a Buddhist Phoongyeo whom he met on the way, his army was 
defeated by art magic and his soldiers became slaves to the King 
of Arakan, who gave them land and wives in the Hill Tracts. lu 
support of this tradition Major Lewin refers to the fact that the 
Cliakma EajAs from 1715 to 1880 bore the title Khan. Tliis, 
however, clearly proves little, as the title is homo by many Hindus, 
and nothing is more probable than that the Kaja of a wild tribe 
should have borrowed it from the Mahomedan rulers of Chittagong. 

The evidence at ;present availiible does not appear to warrant 
any more definite conclusion than that the Chakmas are probably 
a people of Arakaneso origin, whoso physical type has been to some 
extent modified by intermarriage with Bengali settlers. This view, 
though deriving some support from the fact that the tribo have only 
lately abandoned the use of an Arakanese dialect, possesses no 
scientific value, as for all we know the settlement in Arakan may bo 
of very recent date, and the true affinities of the tribe can only be 
determined by a thorough examination of their ihysical character- 
istics. Hr. liiebeck’s measurements comprised only three subjects — 
a number insufficient, as Herr Virchow points out, to admit of the 
calculation of an average which shall represent an approximation to 
the true physical typo of the tribe.* 

The Cliakmas are divided into three sub-tribes — Chakma, 


.. ,, , Doingnak, and Tungjainya or Tangiangya. 

The Hoingnaks are believed to have broken 
off from tho parent tribo about a century ago, when Jaun BaksU 
Kh4n was Chief, in consequence of his liaving ordered them to 
intermarry with the other branches of tho tribe. This innovation 
was violently disapproved of, and many Hoingnaks abandoned their 
homos on tho Kamaphuli river and fled to Arakan, Of late years 
some of them have returned and settled in the hills of the Cox’s 


Bazar subdivision. When Captain Lewin wrote, the Hoingnaks 
spoke an Arakaneso dialect, and had not yet acquired tho corrupt 
form of Bengali Which is spoken by the rest of the Chakmas. The 
Tungjainya sul^tribo are said to havo oomo into the Oliittagong 
Hills from Arakan as late as 1819, when Hharm Baksh Khan was 
Chief. A number of them, however, soon returned to Arakan in 
consequence of tho Chief’s refusal to recognise tho claims of their 
leader, Phapru, to tho headship of tho sub-tribe.* About twenty 
years ago the elders of tho Tungjainy& sub-t^ibe still spoke 
Arakanese, while the younger generation were following the example 

* Since tins was written one liundred specimens of the Cliaknia tribe have 
“Pen measured under my supervision. The average cephalio index deduced 
jT™ this large number of subjects is 84 - 6 , and tlio average naso-malar index 
A tribo so markedly ‘brachy .cephalic and platyopic must clearly bo 
Classed as Mongoloid. 
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of the Chakmas and taking to BongolL Outsiders are admitted 
into tile tribe. They must spend seven days in the priest’s house 
and then give a feast to the tribe, at which certain nmtrm 
are repeated to sanctify the occasion, and fowls and pigs arc killed 
Persons so admitted are almost invariably natives of the plains who 
have become attached to Chakmd women. Although fully recognised 
as members of the tribe for social purposes, they would be distin. 
guished by the designation Bangdli, but their offspring will rank iu 
every respect as Chakmds. 

A list of the exogamous septs igoza) of the Chakmds and 
Tungjainiyds will be found in Appendix I. I have been unable to 
obtain a list of the septs of tho Doingnaks. It will be observed 
that many of the septs are of the same tyjie as those found 
among the Limbus and Tibetans ; that is, the names record some 
curious adventure or personal peculiarity of the supposed ancestor 
of the sept. Others, again, are territorial ; only, instead of taking 
their names from a village or a tract of country, they follow the 
names of rivers. The sept name descends in the male line, and 
the rule of exogamy based upon it is unilateral; that is, while 
a>man is forbidden to marry a woman belonging to his own sopt, 
there is nothing, so far as the rule of exogamy goes, to prov(>nt 
him from marrying a woman belonging to his mother’s sept. Tho 
prohibition arising from tbe sept name is therefore supplemented 
by forbidding men to marry the following relatives sind their 
descendants : — Step-mother, mother’s sister, sister, sister’s daughter, 
mother’s brother’s daughter, father’s sister’s daughter, wife’s elder 
sister. After his wife’s death a man may marry her younger sisb'r. 


Among the Chakmas, as perhaps among the Greeks and 
Bomans in the beginning of their history, tho sept is the unit of 
the tribal organization for certain public purposes. Each sept is 
presided over by an hereditary dewdn (among the Tungjainiyi'ts 
called alifin), who represents the family of the founder. This officer 
collects the poll-tax, keeps a certain proportion himself, and pays 
the remainder with a yearly offering of first fruits to the Chief of 
the tribe. When a wild animal fit for food is killed, he has a right 
to a share in the carcass. He also decides tho disputes, mostly 
matrimonial or more or less connected with women, which make up 
most of the litigation within the tribe, and divides the fines with 
the Chief. W^here the sept is largo and scattered, the dewan has 
subordinate headmen (Jthrjd) to assist him. These are exempt from 
poll-tax and begdri or compulsory labour, but must make to tho 
dewan a yearly offering of one measure of rice, one bamboo vessel 
(chungd) of spirits, and a fowl. 

I quote at length Major Lewin’s' graphic and sympathetic 
description of tbe marriage customs of the Chakmds 

“ Ohild-m^iages among the Chakmds, or indeed among the hill 
„ . ’ people in general, are unknown. There is a** 

fixed time for getting married. Scene 
young men indeed do not maa^ until they reach the age of 24 or 
25; after that age, however, it is rare to see a man unmarried. 


* Hill Tractt of Chiltagong, pp. 70 etseq. 
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Marriage is aitor this fashidn : Father, mother, and son first look 
about them and fix npon a bride. This indispensable prelim* 
inary accomplished, the parents go to tho house where their intended 
daughter-in-law resides. They take with them a bottle of spirits 
(this is an absolute necessary in every hill palaver). The matter 
will at first be opened cautiously. Tho lad’s father will say, ‘ That 
is a fine tree growing near your house; I would fain plant in 
its shadow.’ Should aU go well, they retire after mutual civili- 
ties. Both in goings and coming omens are carefully observed, 
and many a promising match has been put a stop to by un- 
favourable auguries. A man or woman carrying fowls, water, 
fruit, or milk, if passed on the right hand, is a good omen 
and pleasant to meet with ; but it is unfavourable to see a kite or 
a vulture, or to see one crow all by himself croaking on the loft hand. 
If they are unfortunate enough to come upon the dead body of any 
animal on their road,^ they will go no further, but at once return 
homo and stop all proceedings. Old people quote numerous stories 
to show that the disregard of unfavourable omens has iu former 
times been productive of the most ruinous consequences. 

“ By the time a second visit is duo tho relatives on both sides 
have been consulted ; and if all has progressed satisfactorily and 
there are no dissentient voices, they go accompanied by some of the 
girls of the village, taking with them presents of curds and birui 
grain, and jogra, a sweet fermented liquor made from rice. Then 
a day is settled (after the harvest is a favourite time), and a ring of 
betrothal is given to the bride. Now, also, is arranged what 
price the young man is to pay for his wife ; for the Chakmds, in 
contradistinction to all our other tribes, buy their wives. The 
ordinary price is Rs. 100 to Rs. 150. On the mairiage day a large 
stock of provisions is laid in by both houses. A procession of men 
and women start from the bridegroom’s village with drums and 
music to fetch home the bride. The parents of tho bridegroom 
present their intended daughter with her marriage dress. No 
ceremony, however, is performed ; and tho bride, after a short 
interval, is taken away, accompanied by all her relatives, to her new 
home. 

“ On arriving all enter the house, and tho bride and the bride- 
groom sit down together at a small table — tho bride on the left hand 
of her husband. On the table are eggs, sweetmeats, rice, and 
plantains, all laid out on leaf platters. The host man {sottalla\ sits 
behind the bridegroom, and the bride has a representative brides- 
maid {sowalli) behind her. These two then bind around the couple 
a muslin scarf, asking. ‘ Are all willing, and shall this be acoom- 
plishcd.’ Thed all cry out, ‘ Bind them. Bind them,’ so they are 
hound. The married pair have now to eat together,* the wife feeding 
the husband and tho husband the wife ; and as at this stage of the 
ceremony a great deal of bashfulness is evinced, the bridesmaid and 
best man raise the hands of their respective charges to and from each 
other’s mouths, to the intense enjoyment and hilarity of every one 
present. After they have thus eaten and drunken, an elder of the 
tillage sprinkles them with river-water, pronounces them man and 
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wife, and says a ohaim used for fruitfulness. The couple then retire 
and the guests keep it up until an early hour on the foUoudng morn’ 
ing. The next day, at the rooming meal, the newly married come 
hand in hand aud salute the elders of the families. The father of the 
bride generally improves this occasion by addressing a short lecture to 
his son-in-law on the subject of marital duties. ‘ Take her,’ he says • 
‘ I have given her to yon but she is young and not acquainted with 
her household duties. If therefore at any time you come back from 
the jhum and find the rice burnt, or anything else wrong, teach her: 
do not beat her. But at the end of three years, if she still continues 
ignorant, then beat her, but do not take her life ; for if you do, I shall 
demand the price of blood at your hands, but for boatiug her I shall 
not hold you responsible or interfere. ’ 

“ All marriages, however, do not go on in this happy fashion : 
it often happens that the lad and the lass have made up their minds 
to couple, but the parents will not hear of the match. In such a 
case the lovers generally elope together ; but should the girl’s 
parents be very much set against the match, they have the right to 
demand back and take their daughter from the hands of her lover. 
If, notwithstanding this opposition, the lovers’ intentions still remain 
unaltered and they elope a second time, no one has then the right to 
interfere with them. The young husband makes a present to his 
father-in-law according to his means, gives a feast to his new 
relatives, and is formally admitted into kinship.” 

Sexual indiscretions before marriage are not severely dealt 
with, and usually end in marriage. But a man who carries off a 
young girl against her will is fined -Ils. 60, and “ also receives a 
good beating from the lads of the village to which a girl belongs.” 
Incest is punished by a fine of Rs. 60 and corporal punishment. 
Once married, the Ohakm& women aro said to be good and faithful 
wives, and it is unusual for the village council to be called upon to 
exercise its power of granting a divorce. Such cases, however, do 
occur occasionally. The offender has to repay to the husband the 
bride-price and the expenses incurred in the marriage, and in 
addition a fine of Es. 50 or Rs. 60, which is divided between the 
dewdn or ahun of the sept and the Chief of the tribe. Divorced 
women can marry again. 

A widow is allowed to marry a second time. She may marry 
her husband’s younger brother, but is not obliged to do so. The 
ceremony is simple, consisting mainly of a feast. 

The Chakmds profess to be Buddhists, but during the last 
_ ^ generation or so their practice in matters of 

e ipoo- religion has been noticeably coloured by contact 

with the gross Hinduism of Eastern Bengal. This tendency was 
encouraged by tfie example of Raja Dharra Baksh lOidn and his wife 
Kilindi Rani, pvho observed the Hindu festivals, consulted Hindu 
astrologers, kept a Chittagong Brahman to supervise the daily worship 
of the goddess K&li, and persuaded themselves that they were lineal 
representatives of the Kshatriya caste. Some years ago, however, 
9, celebrated Phoongyee came over from Arakan after the Raja’s death 
to endeavour to strengthen the cause of Buddhism and to take the 
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TUni to task for ter leanings towards idolatry. His efforts are said 
to bavo met with some success, and the Rani is believed to have 
formally proclaimed her adhesion to Buddhisna. 

is worshipped by the Tungjainyd sub-tribe as the 
mddess of harvest in a small bamboo hut set apart for this purpo^. 
She is represented by a rude block of stone with seven skeins of 
cotton bound seven times round it. The offerings are pigs and fowls, 
which are afterwards eaten by the votaries. Ghakmas observe the 
game worship with a few differences of detail, which need not be 
noticed here. 

Vestiges of thepiimitivo animism, which we may believe to have 
been the religion of the Chakmas before their conversion to Buddhism, 
still survive in the festival called Shongbds^, when nats, or the spirits 
of wood and stream, are worshipped, either by the votary himself 
or by an exorcist {ojhd or naichhurd)^ who is called in to perform the 
necessary ceremonies. 'The demons of cholera, fever, and other 
diseases aro propitiated in "a river-bed or in the thick jungle, where 
spirits delight to dwell, with offerings of goats, fowls, ducks, pigeons, 
and flowers. The regular priests have nothing to do with this ritual, 
which has been condemned as unorthodox. 

“ At a Chakma village,” says Major Lewin, “ I was present 
when sacrifice was thus offered up by the headman. The occasion 
was a thank-offering for the recovery of his wife from child-birth. 
The offering consisted of a suckling pig and a fowl. The altar was 
of bamboo, decorated with young plantain shoots and leaves. On this 
raised platform were placed small cups containing rico, vegetables, 
and a spirit distilled from rico. Bound the whole from the house- 
mother’s distaff had been spun a long white thread, which encircled 
the altar, and then, carried into the house, was held at its two cuds 
hy the good man’s wife. The sacrifice commenced by a long 
invocation uttered by the husband, who stood opposite to his altar, 
and between each snatch of his charm he tapped the small platform 
with his hill knifo and uttered a long wailing cry. This was for the 
purpose of attracting the numerous wandering spirits who go up 
and down upon the earth and calling them to the feast. AVhen 
a sufficient number of these invisible guests wore believed to be 
assembled, be cut the throats of tho victims with his duo and poured 
a libation of blood upon tho altar and over tho thread. The flesh 
cf tho things sacrificed was afterwards cooked and eaten at the 
household meal, of which I was invited to partake.” 

Of lato years Bairagi Vaishnavas have taken to visiting the 
ffill Tracts, and have made a few disciples among tho Ohokmds. 
Xhe outward signs of conversion to Vaishnavism are wearing a 
necklace of tuhi beads {Oci/tmm sanctim), which is used to repeat 
the mantra or mystic formula of tho sect. Abstinence from animal 
lood and strong drink is also enjoined. I uudersffind, however, 
that Very few Ohakmds have been found to submit to this degree of 
austerity. 

Chakmis bum their dead. The body of a man is burned with, 
ji tho head to tho west on a pyre composed of 

• fiye layers of wood ; that of a woman on a 
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pyre of seven layers, the head being turned to the east. The 
ashes are thrown into the river. A bamboo post, or some -other 
portion of a dead man’s house, is usually burned with him— prob- 
ably in order to provide him with shelter in the next world. At the 
brimiDg place the relatives set up a pole with a streamer of coarse 
cloth. Infants and persons who die of small-pox or cholera or by 
a violent death are buried. If a man is supposed to have died 
from witchcraft, his body when half-burned is split in two down 
the chest — a practice curiously analogous to tho ancient treatment 
of suicides in Europe. Seven days alter death priests are sent for 
to read prayers for the dead, and the relatives give alms. It is 
optional to repeat this ceremony at the end of a month. At the 
end of the year, or at tho festival of navdnna (eating of new rioo), 
rice cooked with various kinds of curry, meat, honey, wine, are 
offered to departed ancestors in a separate,, room and afterwards 
thrown into a river. Should a flea, or, better still, a number of 


fleas, be attracted by the repast, this is looked upon as a sign that 
the dead are pleased vrith tho offerings laid before them. 

Like the rest of the Hill Tribes, tire Chakmas live by,//«r»i culti- 
vation, which they carry on in tho method 
ooupa ion. described below in the article Magh. In spite 
of the necessarily shifting character of their husbandry, they show 
remarkable attachment to the sites of their villages, and do not 


change these like most of the other tribes. Their bamboo hoims, 
built upon high piles, are constructed with great caro. An exoolleut 
sketch of one of these is given by Dr. Eiebeck in tho book already 


referred to. 


The Census statistics of the Chakma tribe show an extraordinary 
fluctuation in their numbers, which I am wholly unable to account 
for. In 1872 there were 28,01)7 Chakmas in tho Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, while tho Census of 1881 shows only eleven ! No attempt 
is made to clear up this siugular Volkcrtcanderimg in tho text of tho 
Census Report of 1881. 


Chakravartti, a title borne 
by_ some families of Brahmans 
in Bengal. 

Chakri, a synonym for Teli in 
Bengal. 

Chaksidr, a section of Bdb- 
hans in Behar. 

Chakwdn, a sept of Rajputs 
in Behar. 

Chakwdr, alww/ or section of 
the Ayodhid sub-casto of Sonars 
and Bdbhans in Bohar. 

dhal-agge, a section of tho 
Bah&nnajati sub-caste of Kbatris 
in Bengal. 


Chdiak, a title of Kaibarttas 
in Bengal. 

Chaiania, a mul or section of 
Kesarwani Banias in Behar. 

Chalanta, a synonym for Doni. 

Chalenga,akindof vegetable, 
a totomistio sept of Korwas iu 
Chota Nagpur. 

Chalhaka, a section of Sonars 
in Behar. 

Chdihdsan, a or section 
of the Naomulia or Q-oria sub- 
casto of Goalas in Behar. 

Chdihdsinhi, a mu/ or section 
of the Goria and Kishnaut sub- 
oastos of Godlds in Bohar, whose 
titlo is Mondur. 
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Challisgharia, n sub-coBte of 
SatradhoTB in Noakhali. 

Chaluti, a sub-caste of Sunris 
in Western Bengal. 

Chamagrdmi, a gain of the 
Knsyapa gotra of Burendra Brah- 
mans in Bengal. 

Chamagu, a ihar or sept of 
Nowars in Darjiling. 

tho tanner caste of Bebar and Upper India, found also 
... in all parts of Bengal as tanners and workers 
Trad.Uon.ofongu>. Under tho narne Chamar or 

Charmakdr. Accordipg to the Puidnas, the Cliamdrsaro descended 
from a boatman and a (Jliaudal woman ; but if we are to identify 
them with the Kariivara or leather-worker mentioned in the tenth 
chapter of Manu, the father of tho o<aste was a Nisli^da and tho 
mother a Vaideha. The NisliAda, again, is said to bo tho offspring 
of a Br^liman and a Siidra mother, and tho Vaideha of a Vaisj a 
father and Brahman mother. In one place, indeed, Mr. Sherring 
seems to take this mythical genealogy seriously, and argues that the 
“ rigidity and exclusiveness of caste prejudices among tlio Cham^rs 
are highly favourable to the supposition” that Mann’s account of 
them is tho true one, and consequently that the Chamdrs being 
“one-halt of Bralimanical, one-fourth of Vaisya, and onc-fourth of 
Siidra descl'nt,” may “ hold up their heads boldly in the presence of 
tho superior castes.” Stated in this form, tho argument verges on 
tho grotesque ; but it appears from other passages that Mr. Sherring 
was strongly imiiressod with tho high-caste appearance of the (Ihamdr 
caste, and thought it jiossible that in this particular instance tho 
traditional pedigree might contain an element of historical truth. 
Similar testimony to tho good looks of the (jhomdrs in certain parts 
of India comes to us from tho Central Provinces, whore they are said 
to 1)6 lighter in colour than tho members of other cultivating castes, 
while some of the men and many of the women are remarkably 
handsome. In Eastern Bengal, again, Dr. Wise describes the caste 
as loss swarthy than tho average Chandal, and intiuitoly fairer, with 
a more delicate and intellectual cast of featiu’cs than many Srotriya 
Brahmans. On the other hand. Sir Henry Elliot, writing of the 
North-West Provinces, says : — “ Chamars are reputed to bo a dark 
race, and a fair Chamar is said to bo as rare an object as a black 
Brdhnian. 

Karid Brahman gor Chamar 
hike sdtli m utariye par, , 

that is, do not cross a river in tho same boat with a black Brdhman 
w a fair Chamdr ; both objects being considered of evil omen.” 
Mr. Nesfiold thinks the Chamdr “may have sprung out of several 
difloront tribes, like the Dorn, Kanjar, Ilabura Cheru, oto., the last 
romams of whom are still outtddc tho pale of llindu sodefy. 


Ch&Ihuk, a sept of Eajputs in 
Behar. 

Chali, rioo soup, a totemistic 
gept of Mundos in Chota Nagpur. 

Chilisa, Chelisya, a thar of 
tho Basishtha gotra of Nepali 
Brahmans. 

Chalita-Snv, a synonym for 
Sunri in Bengal. 
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Originally ho appears to have been an improBsed labourer or begdr 
who was made to hold the plough for ms master and received in 
return space for building his mud hovel near the village, a fixed 
allowance of grain for every working day, the free use of wood and 
grass on the village lauds, and the skins and bodies of all the 
animals that died. This is very much the status of the Cliamar 
at the present day. lie is still the field slave, the grass>outtcr 
the remover of dead animals, the hide-skiuner, and the carrion-oator 
of the Indian village.” Lastly, it shouhl bo observed that Mr. Hewitt 
whoso report on the settlement of the llaipur district is the kcitl 
chmiciis for the Ohamdrs of the Control Provinces, clearly regards 
them as to some extent an exceptional type, and lays stress on the 
fact that they do not present the same degraded appearance as theiv 
brethren in other parts of India. 

Chamdrs tra^ their own pedigi-eo to Eavi or Eui Dds, tlio 
famous disciple of lldmduanda at the end of tho fourteenth oenmry, 
and whenever a Chamdr is asked what ho is, he replies a Ravi l)as. 
Another tradition current among them alleges that thoir origiiKil 
ancestor was the youngest of foui* Erahman brethren who went to 
bathe in a river and found a cow struggling in a quicksand. They 
sent the youngest brother iu to rescue the animal, but before ho 
could got to the spot it had been drowned. Ho was conipollcd 
therefore by his brothers to remove tho carcass, and after he had done 
this they turned him out of their caste and gave him the name of 
Oluundr. 

Looking at tho evidence as a whole, and allowing that there arc 
points in it which seem to favour the conjecture that the Chamars 
may be in part a degraded section of a liighor race, I do not consi- 
der these indications clear enough to override the ])rcsum])tion that 
a caste engaged in a filthy and menial occupation must on tho whole 
have been recruited from among the non- Aryan races. It may bo 
urged, indeed, that the early Aryans were well acquaiuted with the 
use of leather, and were free from those prejudices which lead the 
modem Hindu to condi'mn the ai-t of tho tanner as unclean. Tho 
degradation of tho Chanmmm of Vedic times into the outcaste 
Chamdr of to-day may thus have been a slow jiroeoss, earriod out 
gradually os Brabmauical ideas gained strengtli, and the ‘fair 
Chamdr’ whom tho proverb warns men to beware of may ho 
simply an instance of reversion to an eailior Aryan tyi»e, which at 
one time formed an appreciable proportion of tlie casto. All tin's, 
however, is pure conjecture, and counts for little in face of the 
fact that the average Chamdr is hardly distiuguishahlo iu point 
of features, stature, and complexion from tho members of those 
non- Aryan races from whose ranks we should primd fane expect the 
profession of leather-dresser to bo filled. Occasional deviations from 
this standard tjvpe may he due either to liumns with memhers of 
the higher castes or to some cause which cannot now be traced. 

like aU large castes, tbo Chamdrs are broken up into a number 
. , ^ ^ ^ of endogamous groups. Tboso are shown in 

n ma rue ure. Appendix but I am doubtful whether the 

enumeration is complete. The Dhusid sub-caste alone apiKwrs to 
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jiave exogajnous divisions of the tenitorial or looal type, while in 
the other sub-oastee marriages are regulated by the usual formula 
for reckoning prohibited degrees calculated to seven generations in 
the descending line. ^ OhamArs profess to marry their daughters as 
infants ; but in practice the age at which a girl is married depends 
mainly upon the ability of her parents to defray the expenses of the 
wedding, and no social penalty is inflicted upon a man who allows 
his daughter to grow up unmarried. Polygamy is permitted, and 
no limit appears to be set to the number of wives a man may have, 
like the Dorns, and unlike most other castes, Ohamdrs forbid 
the marriage of two sisters to the same husband. 

Mamago. marriage ceremony an elder of the caste 

presides, but a Brahman is usually consulted to fix an auspicious day 
for the event. The father of the bride receives a sum of money for 
his daughter, but this is usually insufficient to meet the expenses of 
the wedding. During'the marriage service the bridegroom sits on 
the knee of the bride’s father, and the bridegroom’s father receives 
a few ornaments and a cup of spirits, after which each of the gpiests 
is offered a cup. No martea or wedding bower is made, but a barber 
prepares and whitewashes a space {chauk), within which the couple 
sit. He also stains the feet of the bride and bridegroom with 
cotton soaked in lac dye {dlta), and is responsible that all the 
relatives and friends are invited to the marriage. The 06iste elder, 
who officiates as priest, binds mango leaves on the wrists of the 
wedded pair, and chants mantrm or mystic verses; while the 
bridegroom perfoims simlurddn by smearing vermilion on the bride’s 
forehead and the parting of her hair. This is deemed the valid 
and binding portion of the ceremony. Widows are permitted 
to marry again. Usually when an elder brother dies childless 
the younger brother must marry the widow within a year or eighteen 
months, unless they mutually agree not to do so, in which case she 
returns to her father’s house, where she is free to remarry with any 
one. If there are children by the first marriage, it is deemed the 
more incumbent on the widow to marry the younger brother; but 
oven in this case she is not compelled to do so. The custody of 
the children, however, remains with their paternal uncle, and the 
widow forfeits all claim to share in her late husband’s estate. On 
Her remarriage the family of her first husband cannot claim any 
compensation for the brido-price which they paid for her on her 
marriage. Before a widow marries again her relatives go through 
the form of consulting the panchjiyat, with the object, it is said, of 
deciding whether the marriage is well-timed or not. Divorce is 
permitted with the sanction of the panchAyat of the caste. 
Bivoroed wives may marry again. « 

By far the most interesting features of the ChamAr caste, says 
. Dr. Wise, are their religious and sodal customs, 
igion m Bengal. purohit; their reli^ous cere- 

Dionies, like those of the Dorns, being directed by one of the elders 
0 ^ the caste. But gurus, who give mantras to children, are found, 
aad a Hindustani Brahman is often consulted regarding a lucky day 
tor a wedding. Chamois have always exhibited a remarkable 
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disl&e to Brahmaxtfi and to the Hindu ritual. They nevertheless 
observe many rites popularly supposed to be of Hindu origin, but 
which axe more probably survivals of the worship paid to the village 
gods for ages before the Aryan invasion. The large majority of 
Bengali Chamdrs profess the deistio Sri-N^r&yani creed. Sants, or 
professed devotees, are common among them, and the Mahant of that 
sect is alwa^ regarded os the rehgious head of the whole tribe. A 
few Dacca (mamdrs belong to the Kabir-Panth, but none have joined 
any of the Vaishnava sects. 

The principal annual festival of the Cham^rs is the Sripanchanu', 
celebrated on the fifth day of the lunar month of 
Pestavato. Magh (January-Pebruary), when they abstain 

from work for two days, spending them in alternate devotion at the 
Dh4mghar, or conventicle of the Sri-Ndrdyani sect, and in intozica* 
tion at home. The Dhdmghar is usually a thatched house consisting 
of one large room with verandahs on all sides. At one end is a 
raised earthen platform, on which the open Ghrantha^ garlanded with 
flowers is laid, and before this each disciple makes obeisance as he 
enters. The congregation squats all round the room, the women in 
one comer, listening to a few musicians chanting religious hymns 
and smoking tobacco and ginja, indifferent to the heat, smoke, and 
stench of the crowded room. The Mahant, escorted by the Sants 
oarrying their parwduas or certificates of membership, enters about 
1 A.Mi, when the service begins. It is of the simplest form. The 
Mahant, after reading a few sentences in N^gari, unintelligible to 
most of his hearers, receives offerings of money and fruit. The 
congregation then disperses, but the majority seat themselves in the 
verandahs and drink spirits. If the physical endurance of the 
worshippers be not exhausted, similar services aro hold for several 
successive nights, but the ordinary one only lasts two nights. 

On the “ Nauami,” or ninth lunar day of Aswin (September- 
October), the day preceding the Dashara, the worship of Devi is 
observed, and offerings of swine, ^ats, and spirits made to the dread 
goddess. On this day the old Dravidian system of demonolatry, 
or Shamanism, is exhibited, when one of their number, working 
himself up into a frenzy, becomes possessed by the demon and 
reveals futurity. The Cham^rs place great value on the answers 
given, and very few are so contented with their lot in life as not to 
desire an insight into the futme. A few days before the Dasb^^ 
the Ohimains perambulate the streets, playing and singing, with 

^ The Grantlia or scriptures of the Sri-N4rdyam or Siva-Narayani sect 
are believed by them to have existed for eleven hundred and forty-five years, 
but to have been unintelligible until Sitala, an inspired Sanny&si, translated it 
in compliance with a divine command. The translation, consisting of several 
works in the Devan&gari character, is the undoubted composition of the Itajput 
Sivan&r&yana of Ghazipfir, who wrote it about A.D. 1735. 

The most imjortant of these works are the Gurn-ny&sa and S&nta-vilSss. 
The former, compiled from the Pur&nas, gives an account of the ten Avatfirs 
of Tishnn, or Narayana, and is subdivided into fourteen chapters, of which 
the first six txeat of the author, of faith, of the punishment of sinners, ot 
virtue, of a future state, and of di8cix)lino. The latter is a treatise on moral 
sentiments. The opening lines are, — 1'he love of God, and His knowledge 
is flw only true unaerstanding.** 
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a pot of water in the left hand, a sprig of nm in the right, solidting 
for the approaching Devi festival. Money or grain must he 
got by begging, for th^ believe the worship would be ineffectual if 
the offerings had to be paid for. Another of their festivals is the 
Rdnmnauaml, or birth-day of Edma, held on the ninth lunar day of 
Cbaitra (March- April), when they offer flowers, betel-nut, and 
Bweetmeats to their ancestor, Eavi Dds. 

When sickness or epidemic diseases invade their homes, the 
women fasten a piece of plantain leaf round their necks and go 
about begging. Should their wishes be fulfilled, a vow is taken to 
celebrate tiie worship of Dovi, Sitald, or Jalka Devi, whichever 
goddess is supposed to cause the outbreak. The worship is held on 
a piece of ground marked off and smeared with oowdung. A fire 
being lighted, and ghi and spirits thrown on it, the worshipper 
makes obeisance, bowing his forehead to the ground and muttering 
certain incantations. * A swine is then sacrificed, and the bones and 
offal being buried, the flesh is roasted and eaten, but no one must 
take home with him any scrap of the victim. Jalka Devi seems 
identical with the Eakshyd KdH of Bengali villagers, and is said to 
have seven sisters, who are worshipped on special occasions. 


The Ohamdrs of Behar are more orthodox in matters of religion 
„ , than their brethren of Eastern Bengal, and 

Mj igion m e ar. appear to conform in the main to the popular 

Hinduism practised by thoir neighbours. Some of them indeed 
have advanced so far in this direction as to employ Maithil Brahmans 


for the worship of the regular Hindu gods, while others content 
themselves with priests of their own caste. In the Santdl Farganas 
such priests go by the name of ptiriy and the story is that they are 
Kanaujia Brahmans, who were somehow degraded to be Gbamdrs. 
Lokesari, Eakat Mdld, Mansardm, Ldld, Edru Ddnd, Masnd, Mamid, 
and Jalpait are the special minor gods of the caste, but Bandi, 
Goraiyd, and KdH are also held in reverence. Some hold that Eavi 
Bds ranks highest of all, but he seems to be looked upon as a sort of 
deity, and not as the preacher of a deistio religion. The offerings to 
all of these gods consist of sheep, goats, milk, fruit, and sweetmeats, 
of which the members of the household afterwards partake. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Nesfield, the caste also worship the rope, or tanner’s knife, 
at the Diwdli festival. It is a curious drcumstanco, illustrating the 
queer reputation borne by the Ohamdrs, that throughout Hindustan 
parents frighten naughty children by telling them that Nona 
Chamdin will carry them off. This redoubtable old witch is said by 
the Ghamdrs to have been the mother or grandmother of Eavi Dds ; 
but why she acquired such unenviable notoriety is unknown. In 
Bengal her name is never heard of, but a domeetio bogey haunts 
each household. In one it is the Burhi, or old woman; in 
another, Bhuta, a ghost ; in a third, Pretni, a witch ; and in a 
fourth, Gald-Kdtd Kdfir, literally, the ‘ infidel with ^ throat gashed.’ 

In Behai the dead are burned in the ordinary fashion, and 


« sr&ddh performed on the tenth or, aooordiog to 

some, the thirteenth day after death. Libations 
of water {tarpar^) and balls of rice fpinda) are offered to the spirit 
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of woestors in general in the month of Aswin. In Eastern Bengal 
Cbamto usually bury their dead, and if the husband is buried his 
widow will be laid beside him if she had been taught the same 
mantra, otherwise her body is burned. Sants of the Sri*Ndrdyani 
sect are objects of special reverence, and whenever one dies in a 
strange place the Sants on the spot subscribe and bury him. The 
funeral procession is impressive, but very noisy. The corpse, 
wrapped in a sheet with a roll of cloth wound round the head, is 
deposited on a covered litter. Bed flajgs flutter from the four corners, 
and a white cloth acts as a pall. With discordant music the body is 
carried to the grave, dug in some waste place, where it is laid flat, 
not sitting, as with the Jugis. 

By virtue of his occupation, his habits, and his traditional 
descent, the Chamdr stands condemned to rank 
® at the very bottom of the Hindu social system ; 

and even the non- Aryan tribes who have of* recent years sought 
admission into the Hindu communion are speedily promoted over 
his head. His ideas on the subject of diet are in keeping with his 
degraded position. He eats beef, pork, and fowls, all unclean to the 
average Hindu, and, like the gypsies of Europe, has no repugnance 
to cooking the flesh of animals which have died a natural death. 
Some say that they only eat cattle which have died a natural death, 
but this may be merely a device to avert the suspicion of killing 
cattle by poison, which naturally attaches to people who deal in hides 
and horns. Despised, however, as ho is by all classes of orthodox 
Hindus, the Chamar is proud and punctilious on certain special 
points, never touching the leavings of a Brahman’s meal, nor eating 
anything cooked by a Bengali Brahman, though he has no objection 
to take food from a Brahman of Hindustan. Chamars are, says 
Dr. Wise, inconceivably dirty in their habits, and offend others 
besides the Hindu by their .neglect of all sanitary laws. Large 
droves of pigs are bred by them, and it is no imcommon sight to 
witness children and pigs wallowing together in the mire. TTiHpfl in 
various stages of preparation hang about their huts, yet, strange to 
say, the women are very prolific, and, except in a fisher settlement, 
nowhere are so many healthy-looking children to be seen as in a 
filthy Ohamfir village. Mr. Beames, however, mentions in a note to 
his edition of Sir Henry Elliot’s Glossary that Chamdrs, from their 
dirty habits, are peculiarly liable to leprosy, and that the name of the 
Kori or Korhi sub-caste probably refers to this fact. 

Chamdrs are employed in tanning leather, making shoes and 
Saddlery, and grooming horses. In Eastern 
Bengal the Gbamrd-forosh hire them to pre- 
serve hides, but there is such bitter enmity between them and the 
allied caste of Muchi or Bislii, that they are rarely engaged to »kin 
animals, lest the perquisites of the latter group should seem to have 
been interfered Vith. To some extent the distinctions between the 
various sub-castes seem to be based upon differences of occupation. 
Thus the Dhusia sub-caste adhere to the original occupation of leather- 
dressiDg, and also make shoes and serve as musicians at wedding 
and other domestio festivities, their favourite instrumonts being 
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the dhol OT dram, the cabals (Jhdnjh), the harp (ektdra), and the 
tamhourine {khat^/fari). Most of these occupations are also followed by 
the DhArh, who besides carry palanquins and eat the flesh of fttiimitlg 
that have died a natural death, except only the horse. The Guria 
are oifltivatorB ; some few holding occupancy rights, and others being 
landless day-labourers, who wander about and work for hire at 
harvest time. The Jaiswdra work as syces ; the Dohar are cobblers, 
using only leather string, and not cotton thread, to mend rents ; the 
Sikharid are cultivators and shoemakers; the Chamir Tanti work 
as weavers, and will not touch carrion ; and the Silrki, many of whom 
have emigrated from Nepal into Ohumparan, are both butchers and 
hide-dressers. Some Cham&rs bum lime, but this occupation has 
not become the badge of a sub-caste, though those who follow it 
call themselves Chunihdril. lu Behar the Ohamdr is a village 
functionary like the Ohaukidar or Gorait. He holds a small portion 
of village land, and is invariably called to post up official notices, 
and to go round with his drum proclaiming public announcements. 

The Cham^lns, or female Ch^mars, says Dr. Wise, are distin- 
guished throughout Bengal by their huge inelegant anklets {pdiri) 
and bracelets (bangri), mad6 of beU-metal. The former often weigh 
from eight to ten pounds, the latter from two to four, and both 
closely resemble the corresponding ornaments worn by Santdl women. 
They also wear the tiJcli, or spangle, on the forehead, although 
in Bengal it is regarded as a tawdry ornament of the lowest and 
most immoral women. Chamdins consider it a great attraction to 
have their bodies tattooed ; consequently their chests, foreheads, arms, 
and legs are disfigured with patterns of fantastic shape. In Hindu- 
stan the Natni is the great tattooer ; but as members of this caste are 
seldom met with in Eastern Bengal, the Chamdius ore often put to 
great straits, being frequently obliged to pay a visit to their original 
homes for the purpose of having the fashionable decoration indelibly 
stained on their bodies. 

Chamdr women are ceremonially unclean for ten days sub- 
sequent to childbirth, when after bathing, casting away all old 
cooking utensils, and buying new ones, a feast, called Bdrahiya, is 
celebrated, upon which she resumes her usual household duties. 
They still observe the pleasing custom of Bhd{photd on the last day 
of the Hindu year, when sisWs present their brothers with a new 
suit of clothes and sweetmeats, and make with a paste of red sandal 
wood a dot on their foreheads ; a similar usage, known as Bhrdtid,- 
dvitiyd, is practised by Bengalis on the second day after the now 
moon of Kdrtik. 

Oham^ins are the midwives of India, and are generally believed, 
though erroneously, to bo skilled in all the mysteries of parturition. 
They have no scruples about cutting the navel string, as other 
Hindus have ; but in the villages of the interior, where no Ohamiins 
reside, the females of the Bhuinmdli, Chand^l, an^ Ghuldm Kdyath 
castes act as midwives, and are equally unscrupulous. It is a pro?* 
verbial saying among Hindus that a household becomes unclean if 
a Chamdr woman has not attended at the birth of any child 
belonging to it. 
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The foUo^ring statement shorn the nttmber and distribution of 
nbawiirH in 1872 and 1881. The figures of the former year include 
and those of the latter exclude, the MtuMs in Bengal Proper. ’ 


Distbiot. 

1872. 

1881. 

District. 

1872. 

1881. 

BardMmn 

Bankura 

Birbhum 

Midnapar 

Hughh 

Howrah 

24-PargaDas 

Nadiya 

Khulna 

Jessore 

Murshedabad 

Binajpur 

Kajehahye 

Bangpur 

Bogra 

Paona 

Darjiling 

Jalpigori 

Kuch Behar 

Dacca 

Faridpur 

Bakarganj 

Maimannnh 

Chittagong 

68,477 

S,117 

80,163 

8,644 

] 24,467 
70,403 
67,376 

42,992 

S8,3tl6 

4,179 

6,888 

0,103 

1,873 

6,477 

86 

436 

24,063 

3,721 

3,991 

5,(134 

781 

631 

398 

7,711 

I. 583 

{ 2,438 

11,800 
11,314 
3,807 

II, 856 
20,374 

1,176 

8.391 
842 

1,908 

893 

380 

81 

1,284 

8,660 

1,619 

1.033 

4.391 
627 

Tipperah 

Noakhali 

Hill Tracts 

Patna 

Gya 

Shahabad 

Tirhnf fMoziifforpiir ... 
Tirhut I^Darbhanga 

Saran 

Champaran 

Monghyr 

Bhagalpur 

Purnian 

Haldah 

Sant(il Parganas ' 

Cuttack 

Puri 

Balasoro 

Tributary States 

Hay.aribagh 

Lohardaga 

Singbhum 

Manbhum 

Tributary States 

4,266 
897 
31 
47,067 
70,9.'i7 
01,777 
} 171,793 

94,844 

89,061 

46,126 

63,085 

18,671 

4.929 

2»;460 

12,267 

2,»r}5 

4,383 

1,432 

26,112 

18,9iM{ 

591 

7,344 

2,933 

1,710 

311 

4 

66,867 
78,553 
119,010 
i ] 22,807 

( 88,fUl 
111, lit 
112,789 
54,014 
70,2J«4 
22,0.1.5 
4,2S8 
27,740 
1».4(}6 
2,690 
19.3.5.3 
2,574 
40,981 
27,276 
429 
2, .537 
6,393 


Ch&mar, a sub-caste of TAntis 
in Behar. 

Chdmdr^ a synonym for Cha- 
m&r. 

Chamdr-gaur, a division of 
the Gkiiir Eajputs, — the highest 
class, although from their name 
liable to the suspicion of inter- 
course vrith Chamars. They 
afieot to call themselves Ghaun- 
har-gaur, from a Eajd named 
Ghaunhar; or sometimes Ghi- 
man-gaur, from a Muni called 
Ghiman. 

Chamdr Gaura, a sub-caste 
of Q-aura Brahmans. 


Champa, a gain of the San- 
dilya gotra of Bdreudra Brah- 
mans in Bengal. 

Champdgdin, a tliar of the 
Atri gotra of Nepali Brahmans. 

Champati, a gdin of the 
Sdndilya gotra of Barondra 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Champia, a bird, a totemistic 
sept of Mundas in Ghota Nagpur. 

ChampidTubir, a sept of Eos 
in Singbhum. 

Chamrd-farosh, a leather- 
dealer, usually a £uti Mahome- 
dan. 


Chamdrtali, a section of 
Tdntis in Behar. 


Chamdr-Tdnti, a sub-caste of 
Ghamdrs. 

Chdmkasainif, a thar or sec- 
tion of Nepdli Brahmans. 


Chamlingeh, a thar or sept of 
Ehambus in Darjiling. 


Chamraulid, a section of the 
Banodhid and Jaiswdr Ealwdrs 
in Behar. 

Chdmudr, a mul or section of 
the Naomulid or Majraut sub- 
caste of G-odlds in Behar. 

Chdmuk Sdpurdih, a mul or 
section of the Naomulid or Maj- 
raut sub-caste of G-odlds in Behar. 
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Chan, a title of Talis in 
Bengal. 

China, a section of EnmMrs 
in Singbhum. 

Chanamii, a sub-tribe of 
Chandrnbansi Eajputs in Jaun- 
piu-, Arimgarb, Goratpur, and 
Nortb-Westonx Bebor. 

Chanauli, a section of the 
Tirhutiya sub-caste of Dorns in 
Bebar. 

Chanaur, a sub-caste of £ur- 
inis in Bebar. 

Chinchar Chhauriri, a mul 

or section of the Naoniulia or 
Majraut sub-caste of Qoilis in 
Bobar. 


Chanchnnatriir, a totemistio 
section of the Kxumi caste in 
Choia Nagpur, the members of 
which will not touch or bill a 
kind of spider. 

Chand, a title of Gandha* 
baniks and Tintis in Bengal. 

Chind, moon, a totemistio sept 
of Cbiks in Cbota Nagpur; a 
titlo of Bdruis in Bengal and of 
the Oswal Baniyas in Bebar. 

Chindii, a ml or bypergam- 
ous sub-group of BArbi Brah- 
mans in Bengal. 

Chanda il, a sept of the Suraj- 
bansi division of Bajputs m 
Bebar. 

Chand&l^ a synonym for Dom. 


dlitttbil,* Cldnral, Chanfj,^ Nama-Sudruy^ Kama, Nishdd, 
„ ... a non-Aryan oasto of Eastern Bengal, engaged 

ra I lona o origin. boating and Cultivation. 

The derivation of the name Chandal is uncertain, and it is a 
plausible conjecture that it may have been, like Sudra, the tribal 
name of one of the aboriginal races whom the Aryans found in 
possession of the soil. Unlike the Sudi’as, however, the Cbandals 
wore debarred from entering even the outer circles of the Aryan 
system, and from the earliest times they are depicted by Sanskrit 
writers as an outcast and helot people, performing menial duties for 
the Brahmans, and living on the outskirts of cities (ontebdsi) 
apart from the dwellings of the dominant race. Iron ornaments, 


' The following synonyms are given by Amara Sinha:— Plava (the 
wanderer), Maianga (elepliant), Janmaghana (life-taker), Svapaeha (dog-eater), 
AutevurBi (the dweller on the confines of the village), Divakirtti, and Pokkasa. 
None of these are in common use at the present day. 

® Chang or Changa, says Dr. Wise, signifies handsome in Sanskrit, 

“ and was most likely used in irony by the early Hindns." .... 

’ The derivation of this name is uncertain. Dr. Wise thinks it may be 
from “ the Sanskrit Namas, adoration, which is always used as a voeativa 
when praying, or tho Bengali Ndmate, below, nndejneath. The latter 
^iiRgestion seems the more plausible. The Pundits’ intcrprepition of the 
former is understood to bo that the Chandal is bound to do obeisance even to 
a Sudra. It would bo promotion for the Chand&ls of Mapn to get themselvea 
recognised as a lower grade of Sudras, Tho name nr ly also be_ referred to 
N^amasa or Lomasa hluni, whom some Chauddls regal'd as their mythical 
ancestor. On tho other hand, Namaaa Muni himself may have been evolved 
from the attempt to explain away tne suggestion of inferiorily implied in the 
name Kama-Sudra. 
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dogs, and monkeys, are their chief wealth, and they dothe themselYes 
in the raiment of the dead. Mann brands them as ** the lowest of 
mankind,” sprang from the illicit intercourse of a Sudra wa n with 
a Brahman woman, whose touch defiles the pure and who have no 
ancestral rites. In the Mahabhorata they ore introduced as hired 
assassins, whose humanity, however, revolts against putting an 
innocent hoy to death. In the B^mdyana they are described as 
ill-formed and terrible in aspect, dressing in blue or yellow garments 
with a red cloth over the shoulders, a bear’s skin around the loins, 
and iron ornaments on the wrists. Even the liberal-minded Abui 
Fazl speaks of the Chandils of the sixteenth century as “ vile wretches 
who eat carrion.” At the present day the term Chanddl is through- 
out India used only in abuse, and is not acknowledged by any race or 
caste as its peculiar designation. The Chandals of Bengal invariably 
call themselves Nama-Sudra, and with charaoteristio jealousy tho 
higher divisions of the caste apply the name Chandal to the lower, 
who in their turn pass it on to the Dom. 

The legends of the Chandals give no clue to their early history, 
and appear to have been invented in recent timos with the object 
of glorifying the caste and establishing its claim to a recognised 
position in the Hindu system. Thus, according to a tradition of 
the Dacca Chanddls, they were formerly Brahmans, who became 
degraded by eating with Siidras, while others assert that in days 
of yore they were the domestic servants of Brdhmans, for which 
reason they have perpetuated many of the religious observances 
of their masters. For instance, the Chanddl celebrates the sraddlut 
on the eleventh day as Brdhmans do, and the Gaydwal priests 
conduct the obseqxiial ceremonies of the Bengali Chandals without 
any compunction. Another story gives them for ancestor 
Bamdeb, son of the Brahman Vasishtha, who was degraded by his 
father and turned into a Chandal as punishment for a ceremonial 
mistake committed by him when granting absolution to Dasarath, 
King of Oudh, for killing a Brahman by misadventure while hunting. 
The Dacca Chanddls retain an obscure tradition of having originally 
migrated from Gayd, and make mention of a certain Govardhan 
Chanddl as an ancestor of theirs. 

Mr. Wells^ quotes a tradition of Hindu invention, current 
among the Chanddls of Faridpur, to the effect “that they were 
originally a complete Hindu community, consisting of persons 
of all castes, from the Brdhman downwards, who, on having tho 
misfortune to be oureed in a body by a vengeful Brdhman of 
unutterable sanctity in Dacca, quitted their ancestral homes and 
emigrated bodily to the southern wastes of Faridpur, Jessore, and 
Bdqirganj.” 

Dr. Buchanaii considered the Chanddl of Bengal to be identical 
with the Dosddh of Behdr. Although both are equally low in the 
scale of caste, and characterised by an unusual amount of independ- 
ence and self-rel|ai^03) '^@^7 great differences actually exist. The 
Dosddh worships deified heroes belonging to his tribe; the Chanddl 


* Appendix to Cenms Meport of 18T8, p. vL 
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never does. The Dos^h invokes Rdhu and Ketu, the former 
his tutelary ddty, 'while we find no suoh divinity reverenced by the 
ObandAl. Finally, the araddha of the Dosadh is celebrated on the 
thirtieth day, as with the Sudras; that of the Ohanddl on the 
eleventh, as with Br&hmans. 

Hr. Beverley, again, is of opinion that Chanddl is merely a 
generic title, and the tribe identical with the Mals of the Rdjmahal' 
Hilk, an undoubted Dravidian clan, and demonstrates the 
Census figures that in many districts the number of OhandAls is in 
the inverse ratio to the Mals. There appear to be some grounds for 
this supposition, but an obvious error occurs in the return of 4,663 
Mala in Dacca, where none exist, and the omission of any Mdlos, 
who are numerous. The latter, though tmdoubtedly a remnant of 
some aboriginal race, have not as yet been identified with the Mais. 

It may perhaps be inferred from the present geographical posi- 
tion of the Chond^ that they came into contact with the Aryans at 
a comparatively late period, when the caste system had already been 
fully developed and alien races were regarded with peculiar 
detestation. This would account in some measure for the curious 


violence of the condemnation passed on a tribe in no way conspicu- 
ous for qualities oalcul ated to arouse the feeling of physical repul- 
sion with which the early writers appear to regard the Ohand^ls. It 
is possible, again, that they may have offered a specially stubborn 
resistance to the Aryan advance. Dr. Wise refers to the facts that 
they alone among the population of Lower Bengal use the Kdyathi 
N^gail, the common written language of Dindjpur, and that a 
Ghandal IUj4 ruled from the fort, whose ruins are still shown 
id the Bhowdl jungle, to prove that they were in early times a 
strongly-organized commonwealth driven forth from ilieir homes in 
the north in search of freedom and security of religious worship. 

The internal structure of the caste is shown at length in 
^ ^ .... Appendix I. It will be observed that only 

four exogamouB groups are known, and that the 
main body of Ghandals in Eastern Bengal have only one section, 
Xasyapa, which is necessarily inoperative for the purpose of regulating 
marriage. In Bardwan the mythical ancestor Lomasa or Namasa, 
referred to in the note on page 183, appears as a section, but here, 
again, the system is incomplete. In two sections they are said to 
be reoogpnised, but which have clearly been borrowed from the 
Brahmanioal system with the object of exalting the social standing 
of the caste. Titles, on the other hand, are very numerous, and in 
different parts of the country a host of sub-castes have been formed, 
having reference for the most part to real or su^osed differences of 
occupation. Thus, according to Dr. Wise, the CJhjmddls of Eastern 
Bengal have separated into the following eight dosses, the members 
of which never eat, and sddom intermarry, with each other 

(1) Hdlwah, from Ml, ‘ a plough,’ are oulti|ators ; (5i) Gh^i 
grass-cutters; (3) Kandho, from skandha, ‘tfhe shoulder,’ are ' 
palanquin-bearers ; (4) KariAl are fishmongers ; (6) B4ri, probably 
a corruption of barMi, are carpenters; (6) Berua, from byada her, ‘ on 
uioloBure,’ fi^ennen ; (7) Pod ; (8) Baqq4l, traders and hucksters. 
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The H^lwah claim precedence over all the others, not only m 
being of purer descent, but as preserving the old tribal oastoots 
unchanged. They associate mth and marry into Earr&l families, but 
repel the other dasses. The Fdd, numerous in Hughli and Jessore 
but unknown in Dacca, are cultivators, potters, and fishermen, and are 
also employed as dub-men {Idthiyah) in squabbles about landed 
property. 

The question naturally arises whether some at any rate of those 
groups are not really independent castes whose members would 
now disown all connexion with the Ghanddls. The Puds, for example, 
at any rate in the 24-rarganas, afiect to be a separate caste, and 
would probably resent the suggestion that they were merely a variety 
of Ghanddls. This fact, however, does not necessarily affect the 
accuracy of Dr. Wise’s observations, which were made nearly twenty 
years ago, in the district of Dacca. The subdivisions of the lower 
castes are always on the look-out for chances of promoting themselves, 
and the claims set up by the Pods in the 24-Parganas are quite 
compatible with the theory that they were originally an offshoot from 
the Ohandals further east. The tendency towards separation is 
usually strongest among groups which have settled at a distance 
£rom the parent caste. 

In Central and Western Bengal the sub-castes appear to have 
reference solely to occupation. Thus in Murshedabad wo find 
the Helo or Haliyi Chandals confining themselves to agriculfiire, 
and the Jelo or Jaliyd making their livelihood as fishermen. The 
Nolo group make mats and work in reeds {nal), and the b[esar-Xalo 
manufacture reed-pens. Of the Hughli sub-castes, the Saro are 
agriculturists, the Siuli extract the juice of date and palm-trees, 
the Kotal serve as chauhiddrs and danodm, while the Nunia deal 


in vegetables and fish. The name of the Saralyd sub-caste of 
Noakhali suggests a possible connexion with the Saro of Hughli, but 
the former are fishermen, sellers of betel-nut, and palanquin bearers, 
while the latter deem any occupation but agriculture degrading. 
The Amarabadi are also fishermen, but do not carry palanquins. 
The Baohhari are cultivators, who deal also in hogld leaves and mats. 
The Sandwipi appear to be a local group, who live in the island of 
Sandip and grow betel for sale. A man or woman of a higher caste 
living with and marrying a Ohandal may be taken into the caste by 
going through certain ceremonies and feeding the caste men. 

Chanddls marry their daughters as infants and observe the 
. same ceremony as most of the higher castes: 

in this, as in other matters, the tendency to 
arrogate social importance may be observed. Dr. Wise remarks that 
“ the Chandalni ]?ride, who in old days walked, is now carried in 
state in a palanquin, ” from which it may perhaps be inferred that 
infant-marriage has been introduced in comparatively recent times in 
imitation of the usages of the upper classes of Hindus. In the case 
of the Chand^ilskt is not due to hypergamy, for no hypergtmous 
groups have been formed, and the ancient custom of demanding a 
bride-price has not yet given pl^e to the bridegroom-prioe insists 
on by the higher castes. In Western Bengal, indeed, there would 
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geem to be Bome Boamtj of women, for the usual biide-priee is from 
Sfl. 100 to Bs. 150, and as much as Bs. 250 is sometimes paid. A 
inference may jperhaps be drawn from a statement made to 
me by a good observer in Eastern Bengal, that marriages are usually 
celebrated in great haste, as soon as possible after the contract has 
been entered into by the parents. The rice harvest, when people 
meet daily in the fields, is the great time for discussing such matters ; 
and the month of Phalgun, when agricultural work is slack, is set 
apart for the celebration of marriages. Polygamy is permitted in 
theory, ' but the extent to which it is practised depends on the means 
of the individuals concerned. Widow-marriage, once universally 
practised, has within the last generation been prohibited. Divorce 
is under no circumstances allowed. 

Af t^r the birth of a male child the Ghanddl mother is cere- 
monially unclean for ten days, but for a female 
Birth cus oms. child the period varies from seven to nine days. 
Should the child die within eighteen months, a sraddka is observed 
after three nights; but should it live longer, the obsequial ceremony 
is held at the expiration of ten days. On the sixth day after the 
birth of a boy the Sashthi Puja is performed, but omitted if the 
child be a girl. Whenever a Chamain, or OhuUm Eayasth female, 
is not at hand, the Chanddlni acts as midwife, but she never takes to 
this occupation as a means of livelihood. 

Although the majority of the caste profess the tenets of the 
Vaishnava sect of Hindus, they still retain 
many peculiar religious customs, survivals of 
an earlier animistic cult. At the Bastu Pdja on the Paus Sankr^nt, 
when the earth goddess is worshipped, the Chanddls celebrate an 
immemorial rite, at which the caste Brahman does not officiate. 


They pound rice, work it up into a thin paste, and, colouring it red 
or yellow, dip a reversed cup into the mess, and stamp ciroular marks 
with it on the ground in front of their houses and on the flanks of 
the village cattle. This observance, which, according to Dr. Wise, is 
not practised by any other caste, has for its object the preservation 
of the village and its property from the enmity of malignant spirits. 

In Central Bengal a river god called Bansura is peculiar to 
the fishing sub-castes of Ghondals. His function is supposed to be 
to protect fish from evil spirits who are on the watch to destroy 
them, and if he is not propitiated by the blood of goats and 
offerings of rice, sweetmeats, fruit and flowers, the popular belief 
IS that the fishing season will be a bad one. 

“ Throughout Bengal,” says Dr. Wise, “ the month of Sravan 
(July-August) is sacred to the goddess of serpents, Manasa Devi, and 
on the thirtieth day the Chandals in Eastern Bengal celebrate the 
literally boat worship, or, as it is more generally called, 
Chanddl K4dn{, the Chandals’ rejoicing. As its name imports, the 
occasion is a very festive one, in Silhet being observed as the great 
holiday of the year. The gods and goddesses of th* Hindu m;|^ol- 
^ are Beaded, W the queen of the day is the great snake goddess, 
^Iwiasa Devi. A kid, Tnillr, plantains, and sweetmeats are offered 
to her, and t^e day is wound up with processions of boats, boat races. 
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feasting and drinkiog. On the Dacca rivet the sight is smgularly 
interesting. Boats manned by twenty or more men, and decked o4 
with triangular flags, are paddled by short rapid strokes to the 
sound of a monotonous chant, and as the goal is neared, loud orieg 
and yells exdte the contending crews to fresh exertions. The fCuti 
Mahomedans compete with the Chanddls for prizes contributed by 
wealthy Hindu gentlemen.” 

Although subdivided according to trades, Ghand&ls actually 
- .. work at anythmg. They are the only Hindus 

ocupa ion. employed in the boats (bajrd) hired by Euro- 
peans ; they form a large proportion of the peasantry ; and they are 
shopkeepers, goldsmiths, blacksmiths, carpenters, oilmen, as well 
as successful traders. They are, however, debarred from becoming 
flshermen, although fishing for domestic use is sanctioned. In 
Northern Bengal they catch fish for sale. 

Chanddls have Brahmans of their own, who preside at reli< 
gious and social ceremonies ; but they are 
® popularly called Barna-Brahman or Chanddler 

Brahman, and in Eastern Bengal are not received on equal terms 
by other members of the priestly caste. Their washermen and 
barbers are of necessity Chanddls, as the ordinary Dhobd and Napit 
decline to serve them. In Western Bengal, on the other hand, 
Chanddls have their clothes washed by the Dhobd, who works for 
other castes. The Bhuinmdli also is reluctant to work for them. 


and'there is much secret jealousy between the castes, which in some 
places has broken out mto open feuds. At village festivals the 
Chanddl is treated as no higher in rank than the Bhdinmdli and 
Chamdr, and is obliged to put off his shoes before he sits down in the 
assembly. Although he has adopted many Hindu ideas, the Chandal 
stiU retains his partiality for spirits and swine’s flesh. In the 
Firozpur thdnd of Bakarganj the Chanddls have recently started 
;-a combined movement to call themselves Namas, to wear shoes, and 


not to take rice from Edyasths or Sudras. This departure from the 
customs of their ancestors was -vehemently disapproved of by the 
Mahomedan zamindars of the neighbourhood, and a breach of the 
peace was considered imminent. The clean Sudra castes occa- 
sionally, and the undean tribes always, sit with the Chanddl, and 
at times will accept his dry pipe. Nevertheless, vile as he is 
according to Hindu notions, the Chanddl holds himself polluted if he 
touches the stool on which a Sunri is sitting. 

Chanddls are very particular as regards caste prejudices. They 
never allow a European to stand or walk over their cooking place on 
board a boat, and if any one inadvertently does so while me food is 
being prepared, it is ^ at once thrown away. They are also very 
scrupulous about bathing before meals, and about me cleanliness of 
thmr pots and pans. Still more, they take a pride in their boat, and 
the tidy state in which they keep it contrasts forcibly with the 
appearance of orb manned by Mahomedan boatmen. 

On the whole, Dr. Wise r^ards the Chanddl as “ one of the 
most lovable of Bengdis. He is a merry, careless fellow, veiy 
patient and hard-working, but always ready, when his work is done, 
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jjQ enjoy himsfilf. ChaadAls are' generally of very dark oomplexioniy 
nearer blank tiian brown, of snort mnsoular figures and deep, 
expandod chests. Few are handsome, but their dark sparkling eyes 
and merry laugh make ample amends for their generally plain 
features. In the 24-Parganas many members of the caste are 
said to be of a noticeably fair complexion. Singing is a favourite 
{unusement, and a OhandAl crew is rarely without some musical instru> 
ment with which to enliven the evening after the toils of the day. 
■^en young, the Ghanddl is very vain of his personal appearance, 
{jways wearing his hair long, and when in holiday attire combing, 
oiling, and arranging it in the most winsome fashion known. Many 
individuals among them are tall and muscular, famed as clubmen 
and watchmen. During the anarchy that accompanied the downfall 
of Moghal power, the rivers of Bengal swarmed with river thugs or 
dakaits, who made travelling unsafe and inland trade impossible. 
The Ghanddls furnished the majority of these miscreants, but since 
their dispersion the Ghanddl has become a peaceful and exemplary 
subject of the English Government.” 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
Chanddls in 1872 and 1881. The figures for Kotdl are included in 
tho column of 1872 and excluded from that of 1881. 


DlBTllICT. 

1872. 

1881. 

Distbict. 

1872. 

1881. 

llardwan ... 



88,32(1 

16,873 

Jalpignri 


1,980 

1,895 

Hanltuni 



607 

1,820 

Kuch Bohar 




llirbliniu 

ttf 



2,112 

Dacca 


191.162 


Midnapur 



84,805 

88,123 

Farid pur 


1.56,223 

244,948 

Haghii ... 



) -- r-rn 

< 12,238 

Bakargiinj 


326,776 


llowmh 



r 21,5G8 

1 9,705 

Muirnansiiih 


123,262 

161,405 

24-Pargaua8 ... 



40,066 

21,277 

Chittagong 


1,585 

6,273 

Nadiya 



42,002 

38,6lft 

Noitkhali 


12,947 

19,057 

Khulna ... 


a*. 


149,677 

Tippemh 


81,166 

83,109 

Jftssoro 



271,326 

166,966 

Hill TroA/ts ... ... 



13 

Miirshodahad 



21,704 

18,854 

Fiirniah 


4,027 

8,336 

JJiimipur 



7,871 

7,217 

Maldah 


1,216 

1,226 

Il}i.j.sIiiihyo ... 

... 


28,762 

81,128 

Santal Parganas ... 

... 

637 

849 

Ihingpur 



80.148 

86,809 

Cuttack 



42 




7,647 

0,9t7 

Lohardaga ... ... 


...... 

41 

Pahna 



60,126 j 

53,818 

Maiibhum 



1,221 

Darjiling ... 

... 


202 

808 

Tributary States ... 

... 
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Chandana, a sub-caste of 
Mauliks in Ghota Nagpur. 

Chandan-sdra, a sub-caste of 
Kumhars in Fabna. 

Chandaulydr, a section of the 
Pachainya sub-caste of Dorns in 
Behar. 

• a section of the 
lb-caste of Gareris in 


Chandel 

Dhengar su 


Chandghos, a mul or section 
of tho Ayodliia sub-caste of Haj- 
j^ms in Behar. 

Chdndi I, place of worship of a 
headman, a local sept of Bhumij 
and Mundas in Ghota Nagpur. 

Chdndinaddr, a person pay- 
ing ground-rent and holding hm 
houBO and garden by that pay- 
ment in Orissa. 


Chandel or Chmdan, a sub- Chdnd-Kdmdr, a sub-oaste of 
caste of Eurmis in Behar. Kdmars in Midnapur. 
















CHiOfDKATOEA. 

Chindkatorii Amul or section 
of tile Naomnlid orMajraut sub- 
caste of GfoaMs in Behor. 

Chandra, a family title of 
Kajshta Baidyas, Mayarks, and 
SAnIrhkri fi ; of Dakshin Barhi and 
Bangaja Kayasths and of Subar- 
nabaniks in Bengal. Intermar- 
riage is prohibited ■within the 
title, which, though not one of 
the recognised ffoiras or epony- 
mous sections by which marriage 
is regulated, has thus come to be 
■virtually exogamoua. 

Chandra-baidya, a title of 
Ndpits in Tipperan, who practise 
mediome. 

Chandrabansi, a sub-tribe of 
Bajputs in Behar. 

Chandr4bat or Chandra wdt, 

a kul or section of Bkbhans in 
Behar. 

Chandradwip, a sub-caste of 
TeHs in Eastern Ben^ ; a mmdj 
or local group of the Bharadwdja 
goira of Pdsohktya Baidik Brah- 
mans in Bengal ; a hypergatuous 
group of ICaibarttas in Bakar- 
ganj. 

Chandramani, a section of 
Bautiks in Ohota Nagpur. 

Chandramdsi, a section of 
B&ruis in Bengal. 

Chandrapati, a ml or hyper- 

f amouB sub-group of Bkrhi 
(rahmans in Bengal. 

Chandrarishi, a section of 
Mayarks and Telis in Bengal. 

Chandratidr, ^ur or section 
of Sdkadwipi Brahmans in 
Behar. ^ 

Chandrorh, a pur or section 
of Sdkadwipi Brahmans in 
BeWt 


ChanduwfiJd, a vendor of 
ehandu, a preparation of opima 
on whose premises it is u^y 
snioked. To make ehandu the 
opium is steeped in water till it 
becomes soft, and it is then placed 
on a fire and boiled. "When it is 
at boiling point it is strained 
and boiled again, till it is reduced 
to a syrup. 

Chang^ a synonym for Limbu 
in Darjiling, supposed to have 
reference to the tribe having 
immigrated from the Tibetan 
province of Tsang. 

Changa, a synonym for Chan- 
dal, intended according to some 
authorities to conceal the fact that 
persons so describing themselves 
ore really Ghandals. 

Changdin, a mul or section of 
the Biydhut sub-caste of Kalwars 
in Behar. 

Chdngndya or Chdnga, a 
sub-caste of Aguris in Western 
Bengal. 

Channankath Kathaulid, a 

mul or section of Kesarwani 
Banias in Behar. 

Chanodr or Chdowar, a mnl 
or section of the Chhamulia 
Madhesid sub-caste of Halwdis in 
Behar. 

Chanpadda, a sub-caste of 
Jolahas in Behar. 

Chdnre ke rdut, a section of 
the Biydhut and Elaridaha 
Kalwdrs in Behar. 

Chansawdr, a mul or section 
of Kesarwdni Banias in Behar. 

Chdnti, a sub-tribe of Eauis 
in Ghota Nagpur. 

Chdpd, a section, originally 
totemistic, of the Bajwdr caste m 
Western Bengal. 
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of a bouse. 


Chapen Khor, a section of 
Murmis in Bebar. 


ChapotS, a sub-caste of Hin- 
du Jolabas in Bebar wbo have 
given up weaving and now work 
as labourers. 


Chiri-ghar, a bjpergamous 
group of the CbArj&ti sub-caste of 
Khatris in Bengal. 

Ch^rjdti, a sub-caste of 
Khatris in Bengal. 

Charkhid, a section of GoAMs 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and Bebar. 

Charkhold, a sub-tribe of 
Limbus in Darjiling. 


Chaprdsi, a messenger or 
courier wearing a chapraSf most 
usually a public servant. 

Chdpudi a sub-caste of Kum- 
bdrs in Bebar. 

Chapwdr, a sub-caste of Eaj- 
wars. 

Charak, festival, a sept of 
PAtors in Chota Nagpur. 

Charanbansi, a section of 
Chains in Bebar. 

Charchdglyd, a section of 
Turis in Obota Nagpur. 


Charmakdr, a synonym for 
Cbamdr in Bengal 

the name of a caste 
analogous to, or identical with, the 
Bh4t, following the profession of 
bards, heralds, and genealogists, 
and held in like estimation; so 
that their personal security is 
considered sufficient for engage- 
ments of the most important 
description, the breach of which 
involves the death of the surety 
or of some of his family. They 
also subsist by carrymg grain, 
salt, groceries, and the like. . 


Chardhagia, a section of 
Mahilis in Ghota Nagpur. 

Chardhidr, a section of Mahi- 
lis in Chota Nagpur. 

Chardiar, pineapple, a totem- 
istio sept of Kharwars in Ghota 
Nagpur. 

Charhad, tiger, a totemistic 
section of Turis in Chota Nagpur. 

Charhar, a section of Mahilis 
in Chota Nagpur, probably a 
Variant of Charhad, and there- 
fore originally totemistic. It is 
doubtful, however, whether the 
Mahilis belonging to this sec- 
tion believe themselves to be 
under^ any special obligation to 
worship or reverence the 
tiger. 


Charas-farosh, a synonym 
for Sagin. 

Charban-farosh, a grain- 
parcher, who buys grain, stores 
it, and sells it again. 

Charbedr, a mul or section of 
the Maghaya sub-caste of Barhis 
in Behar. 

Charchain, a section of the 
Chdin sub-caste of Nunids in 
Behar. 

Chdr Gotra'or Das Gurung, 
a sub-tribe of Gurungs in Darjil- 
ing. 

Charkhdzdn,m cotton-spinner, 
usually a femalo. 

Chdrki, a tMr or sept of 
Gurungs in Darjiling. 
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chasa. 


Charman&i R&y, a hypergam* 
008 group of Eaibaittas in Ba< 
karganj. 

Charmi, Chemni, a thar or 
eept of MangaiB in Darjiling. 

Charnetah, a section of Mag- 
hayi Dhobis in Debar. 

Charw&i a section of the Mag- 
hay& sub-caste of Barbis in Bebar. 

Charw&ha, a herdsman, a 
grazier. 


Ch&r-y&r (from cMr, ‘four* 
and yar, ‘a friend’), aMahom- 
edan of the Sunni sect, one who 
maintains the rightful succession 
of the first four Khalifs, Abubair 
Omar, Osman, and Ali. ’ 

Chdsd, a oommon title of 
cultivating Sadgops; also an 
epithet of contempt, applied to a 
rough and illiterate man; a 
synonym for Sadgop. 

the chief cultivating caste of Orissa, probably for the 
most part of non- Aryan descent. CMsds are divided into the following 
sub-castes Orhchdsdor Mundi-Chdsd,Bendtiy4, Chukuliyd, and 
SukuliyA The last-named group is a small one found along the 
sea-coast and mainly engaged in the manufacture of salt. The 
sections are shown in Appendix 1. A man may not marry a woman 
belonging to his own section, or one who falls within the standard 
formula for reckoning prohibited degrees cal- 
mtemai oulated to three generations in the descending 
lino. He may marry two sisters, hut may not 
take to wife an elder sister after being already married to her 
younger sister. 

^0 GhdsA caste is an exceedingly numerous one, and is 
probably made up in great measure of non-Aryan elements. In 
Orissa the caste system is said to be more loosely organised than 
in Bengal, and this makes it possible on the one hand for outsiders 
to be admitted into the Ch4s4 caste, and on the other hand for 
wealthy Ch4s4s, who give up ploughing with their OAvn hands and 
assume the respectable title of Mahanti, to raise themselves to 
membership in the lower classes of KAyastlis. 

Both adult and infant-marriage are recognised by the caste ; 

. but the latter is doomed the more respectable, 

and no one who could got his daughter married 
at the age of eight or nine years would allow her to remain without 
a husband until she reached years of puberty. The marriage 
ceremony is based upon the standard Hindu ritual, the binding 
portion being Mtgmthi or the tying together of the right hands of 
the couple with a wisp of huso, grass. There appears to be no 
positive rule either forbidding polygamy or sotting any limit to the 
number of wives a man may have. Most ChAsAs, however, axe too 
poor to keep morathan one wife, and a man only takes a second wife 
when the first is barren. A widow may marry again, and it is usual 
for her to marry one of the younger brothers of her late husbmd. 
Failing these, she may marry any one not within the prohibited 
degrees. The oeiremoDy differs from that used at the marriage of 
a virgin, in that the purely religious portion is omitted and the Uft 
hands of the couple (not the right) hound together with hmi grass. 
A woman may be divorced for unchastity, barrenness, or ill-temper. 
In all such oases she must be brought before a panohiyat, at whi(di her 
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own irelativoB aro oallad upon to be present, and the charge against 
her must be publicly discussed. If a divorce is granted, the husband is 
jeqoired to pay the woman a year’s alimony in advance. Divorced 
^ves may marry again by the form in use at the remarriage of widows. 

Ch^s are orthodox Hindus, and most of them belong to the 
, Vaishnava sect. They employ Brahmans for 

Beigion. religious and c»emonial purposes, but these 

priests are not received on equal terms by the Sudani Brahmans, who 
serve the Eltandait and Karan castes. The dead are usuaUy burned, 
but reoomrse is sometimes had to what seems to be the older rite of 
burial. In such oases the corpse is laid on its back, and ofEerings of 
boiled rice and fruit are placed with it in the grave. When a body 
is burned, the ashes are sometimes buried on the spot, and sometimes 
kept in an earthen vessel in order that they may be thrown into the 
Ganges when occasion serves. The srdddh ceremony is performed in 
the orthodox fashion. 

The great majority of the Chdsis are engaged in agriculture, 
which they regard as the characteristio ocoupa- 
ccupa ion. caste, and only a few have taken 

to trade or service. Some of them hold servieo tenures, the rest 
being thdni or pdhi raiyats and landless day-labourers. Socially they 
rank next to the MuU caste, and Brahmans wiU take water from 
their hands. The Go^a and Bhandari are the lowest castes from 
whom Chases will take sweetmeats. Cooked food they may eat only 
in Brahmans’ houses, and they will also eat the leavings of members 
of that caste. There is nothing peculiar about their own diet, except 
that, hke many other castes of aboriginal extraction, they eat 
Ihc flesh of the wild boar. All fish, whether scaly or scaleless, are 
lawful food, except the ml fish, which is one of the totems of the caste. 

The following statement shows the number and distributiem of 
the Ch^sa caste in 1872 and 1881 : — 


District. 

1872. 

1881. 

CuUack 


156.308 

204,336 



130.436 

254,103 

Balasoro 


24,278 

12,673 

Tributary States ... 

... 

172,471 

164,599 


Chdsd or Hdlwdha Kaibartta, 
a sub-caste of Kaibarttas in 
Central Bengal. 


Chdsd or Orh-KJimdnit, a sub- 


castc of Khonddits 
and Cuttack. 


in Balasore 


Chdsd Baidya, ‘plough-doctor,* 
a title of Baidyas used by outsiders. 

(UlliS^hhxibi, Chdsddhopd, a cultivating and trading caste of 
. Bengal I’roper, some of whose members are 

employed ns artisans and builders. According 
V own account, they are the modem repr(wentatives of the 
Vaidehas spoken of in Manu x, 11, as the offspring of a Yaisya 
lather and a Vaideha mother, the second half of their name being 
a corruption of the Sansk. lUma ‘ husband,’ so that Ch48&dhob4 means 
the husband or owner of cultivated fields (ehds), and not, as is 
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ordinarilj supposed, a washermau who has tahan to cultiTOtion 
Auother stoiy is that onoe upon a time Brahm&’s washerwoman 
oame with her son to fetch the dirt^ dothes. The god was busy and 
asked the woman to let her son wait till he was ready. After a bit 
the boy got tired of waiting and went home : meanwhile Brahmi 
brought out his dirty linen, and finding the boy not there concluded 
that a demon (Asura) had eaten him. To console the mother he 
created a new boy exactly like the first ; but no sooner had he done 
so than the mother herself returned, bringing the original boy with 
her. Embarrassed by the confusion he had caused, Brahm& called 
upon the washerwoman to adopt the second boy, but stipulated that 
as he was of divine origin he should not follow the profession of his 
adoptive mother, but should set up as an agriculturist and dealer 
in food-grains. In spite of these exalted traditions it may be 
inferred fiom the social status of the Chdsadhobas, and the apparently 
totemistio character of some of their i^ofros or exogamous groups, that 
they are really of Dravidian descent, and probably a branch of 
Dhobds who have taken to cultivation, and thus raised themselves so 
far above the parent caste that they now disown all connexion with it. 

The Chasddhobds are divided into three sub-castes — Uttar-Rdrhi, 
. . ... Dakshin-Rdrhi, and Barendra, which indicate 

e B 0 uro. chief settlements of the caste and are common 

to them and to some of the higher castes. Members of these 
groups cannot intermarry, but may eat together and may smoke 
from the same hookah. Their sections are shown in Appendix I. 
Two of them, Bighrishi and Brihatbat, seem to be totemistio, and 
to refer to the tiger and the banyan tree ; but neither the tree nor 
the animal is worshipped by the caste, which has now become 
tho^ughly Hinduised. A man may not marry a woman of his own 
gotra, but marriage with a woman belonging to his mother’s gotra is 
not forbidden, provided such an aHismoe is not barred by the table of 
prohibited degrees, which is the same as is generally recognised by 
orthodox Hindus. Chdsddhobas have two hypergamous divisions, 
Kulin and Maulik, which affect marriage in the ordinary way; 
that is to say, a Kulin man may marry a Maulik woman, while 
a Maulik man can only get a wife from his own group. 

Chdsddhobds marry their daughters as infants at ages ranging 
j. . ^ from two to twelve years. Eight or nine years 

may be taken as the usual age for the marriage. 
Boys, however, are not married under five, and the husband is 
usually a few years older than the wife. In the Maulik group, 
where there may often be a surplus of males owing to the constant 
endeavour to get the females married to Kulins, it sometimes 
happens that a youth is not married before twenty-five owing to 
the difficulty of procuring a wife within the circle of selection 
open to a particular family. In all oases the standard Brahmanioal 
xitual is used. Special importance seems to be attached to dsirbdd, 
or the ceremon;)^ of blessing the bride and bridegroom, and to the 
exchange of presents. These are represented as the essential and 
binding portions of the rite. 

Polygamy is supposed to bo forbidden, but the rule is subjeotjw 
the UBoal exception that a man may marry a second wife when the 
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(irfit is barren pt Buffers from an incurable disease. The remarriage 
of ^dows is strictly prohibited. ^ In respect of divorce Ohdsddhobis 
follow the higher castes in holding the practice to be incompatible 
^th the orthodox theory of marriage among the Hindus. In cases 
of proved unchastity, the offending wife is turned out to shift for 
herself and ceases to be a member of respectable society. In order 
to clear bimself and his household from the stain of impurity, the 
husband makes a straw effigy of the wife, which is solemnly burned, 
while rice cakes (pindas) are offered to her and a sort of srdddh is 
performed, as if she were literally dead. Brahmans and relations 
axe feasted, mipyjd is done to Satya Narayan. 

The religion of the Chasddhobas differs little from that of the 
orthodox middle-class Hindus of Bengal. Most 
igion. them belong to the Vaishnava sect: only 

a few are Sdktas, and there are said to be no Saivas among them. 
The Vaishnavas abstain from flesh and wine, but may eat fish. 
Cultivators show special reverence to Lakslimi as the goddess of 
harvest, while artisans worship Viswakarma. Brahmans are employed 
for religious and ceremonial purposes; but they rank with the 
Bania Brahmans, who serve the lower castes and are looked down on 
by the higher classes of the priestly order. 

It will be seen from the Tables of Precedence for Bengal that 
the pretensions of the Chasadhoba to rank 
K*ocia 8 us. above the Dhoba are not generally recognised, 
aud that both stand on about the same level in popular estimation. 
This fact, coupled with the numerical smallness of the caste, seems to 
suggest that it may bo of comparatively recent formation. If the 
caste were an old one, wo might expect that by abandoning the 
specially impure practices of the Dhobas and adopting the respect- 
able occupation of agriculture they would have attained a higher 
social position than is actually conceded to them. Chasadhobas are 
generally classed along with the Chandal, the fishing Kaibarttas, 
and the Sunris, and Brahmans will not take water from their hands. 
The cultivating members of the caste are mostly occupancy or non- 
occupancy raiyats, and some have risen to the position of tenure- 
holders. So far as I have been able to ascertain, none of them are 
zamindars. Prosperous grain-merchants and money-lenders are 
found among them, and many follow the business of carpenters, 
builders, and artisans working in wood or metal. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
the Chasadhoba caste in 1872 and 1881 : — 


District. 

1N72. 

1881. 

District. 

1872. 

Dftrdwan 

Dunkiira ... 

Birbhum 

Midmpur ]!*. 

Sw ... 

Howrali 

‘ij'-^’.arsanas i!.' V.’. 

Nftdiya 

JcHsore 

Khulna **; 1 

Muruhodabad 

Diiiajpur 

1,014 

m 

67 

} 6,4:15 

17,766 

9,037 

6,411 

6,320 

28 

276 

1,003 

1,244 

28 

< 1,244 

1 3,362 

10,329 
3,774 
8,665 
40 
4,812 

Kajshahye ... ... « 

Kaiigpur 

Wogra 

l^bna 

Darjilins 

Dacca 

Faridpur 

llakarganj t 

Maimansinh 

Tipperah 

Santdil Varganas ... 
Maldah 

804 

15 

4 

1,160 

2,409 

661 

7 

1 

142 


1881 . 


% 

m 

9 


m 

4X 
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CHAU-ANI^. 


Ch&s4duli| a sub-oaste of 
Bdgdisin Bei^alvlio were orig- 
inallj palanqiiin-bearers, but have 
recently taken to onltiTation and 
claim a certain measure of social 
Buperiorily for that reason. 

Chdsdgaild, a synonym for 
8adgop in Bengal. 

Chdsd-karur or Chdsd-kolai, 
a Bub'caste of Muchis in Bengal. 

Chisati, a small caste nearly 
allied to the Chasadhoba. They 
till land and rear silk-worm. 

Chm, a synonym for Pod. 

Chdsi, a section of Eorinoh 
E^ndus in Behor. 

Chasidr, a section of Babhans 
in Behar. 

Chdsi-Dds, a synonym for 
H&Iid D4 b or Kaibartta m 
Bengal. 

Chisi Podi a sub-caste of 
Pods in the Preadency districts 
who have given up their profes- 
sion of fishing and taken to 
cultivation. They do not inter- 
marry with the ordinary Pod. 

Chdsiwdr, a section of 
B^bhAns in Behar. 

Chata, umbrella, atotcmistio 
sept of Mundas in Ghota Nag- 
pur. 

Chdtgdinyd, a sub-caste of 
Eumh&rs in Noakh^U. 

Chatra Tuirii a sept of Hos 
in Singbhum. 

Chatta, a ‘ gdin of the 
E&iyapa gotra of Bdrhi Brah- 
mans in Bengal. 

Chattardghahi, a mel or 
hypergamouB sub-group of 124rhi 
Brahmans in Bengal. 


(Ehattacklm, a social group 
in Orissa made up of people who 
lost their caste in 1866 for eat- 
ing in relief-kitchens {chattrw). 
The Ghattarkhai caste, as it may 
properly be called, is divided into 
an upper and a lower sub-caste— 
the former comprising Brah- 
mans, Earans, Ehandaits, and 
Q-op-Goalas; the latter of the 
castes ranking below these in the 
social scale. Members of each 
sub-caste marry within that 
group, irrespective of the caste to 
which they originally belonged ; 
but no intermarriage is possible 
between members of the two sub- 
castes. All Ghattarkhais are 
entirely out off from their origin- 
al castes. 

Chaturdbandi, a gain of the 
Bdtsya gotra of Barendra Brali- 
mons in Bengal. 

Chaturan-Khdn, a sub-casto 
of Sutradhars in Murshedabad. 

Chaturdsram or Chaturthhn, 
a sub-caste of Sunris in 'Wostom 
Bengal. 

Chattopddhydya, the name of 
a family of Kdrhi Brahmans in 
Bengal ; commonly pronounced 
Ghaturjia or Ghaturji. 

ChaturthSn, a sub-casto of 
Sunris in Bengal. 

Chaturvedi, a Brahman pro- 
fessing to have studied the four 
Vedas. In tho abbreviated form 
of Ghaube it is a common title of 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Chau^n, a sub-casto of BAjus 
in Midnapur. 

Chau-anid, a sub-caste of 
Godlds in Behar and Ghota 
Nagpur. 



CHATJDIHA. 


ohauabsa. 


ChauarsA, a Beotion of 
SAseris in Behar. 

Chaubah&n, a mvtl or section 
of the BanodhiS sub-caste of 
ICalwdrs in Behar. 

ChaubdriS, a sept of Sizraj- 
Tj ffTiHi llajputs in Behar. 

Chauberi^i, a mul or section of 
the Tinmulia Madhesiil sub-caste 
of Halwais in Behar. 

Chaubhaidi a section of the 
Banodhid and Jaiswdr Kalwdrs, 
and of Bdbhans in Behar. 

Chaubhdn, a sub-caste of 
Nuniyds in Behar. 

Chaubhdn, Chohdn, a sept of 
the Suryabansi Rajputs in Behar. 
They cannot intermarry with 
persons of the Bosdin and Mah- 
raiu septs, who are supposed to 
he descended from a common 
ancestor. 

Chaubi, Chaube or Chobe 

(abbreviated from Cliaturvedi), 
a Brahman learned in the four 
Vedas; a title now applied to a 
class of Brahmans who are not 
always men of literary habits. 
In the North-Western Provinces 
they are often boxers, wrestlers, 
and the like. 

Chauddagrdmi, a sub-caste 
of Tambulis in Bengal. 

Chauddapdrd Rdrhibindu, 
a sub-caste of Kaibarttas in 
Central Bengal. 

Chaudhari, a title of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Chaudhrdna, a section of the 
Mi^hayd sub-caste of Borhis in 
Behar. 


Chaudhri (a holder of four, 
perhaps, shares or profits), the 
headman of a profession, trade, 
or occupation in towns; the head- 
man of a village, of a bazar, or 
of a caste panchdyat ; a lessee of a 
yffwy or grain emporium ; a holder 
of landed property, classed with 
the zamindar or talukddr. In 
Cuttack the Chaudhari was the 
revenue officer of a district, cor- 
responding with the Desmukh. 
The Chaudhari tdlukdar, or 
head revenue officer, was there 
treated by the British Govern- 
ment as a proprietor or zamin- 
dar. The term Chaudhari is an 
honorific title of the Ariar sub- 
caste of Bais Baniyds; of the 
Banpar sub-caste of Qonrhis ; of 
Halwuis ; of the Jdt and Majraut 
sub-castes of Ahirs or Godlds ; of 
Ganjwar Sunris ; of the Jeswfir 
and Banodhia sub-castes of Kal- 
wiirs; of Kurmis in Western 
Bengal, used both by members 
of the caste and by outsiders ; 
of Nagars ; of the Pachaiya 
sub-caste of Nuniyds ; of Son^s 
and Tiors in Beliar ; of Xochhs 
in Northern Bengal; and of 
Brahmans, Kaibarttas, Kayasths, 
Kewats, Tambulis, and Telis in 
Bengal. It also denotes a section 
of the Kauaujid sub-caste of 
Godlds, and of Maghayd Doms 
in Behar, and a sept of Thd- 
rus. 

Chaudhrid, a sept of the 
Malwe Rajputs in Chota Nag- 
pur. 

Chaudhridn, a section of 
Maghaiyd Kumhars in Behar. . 

Chaudhriji, a synonym for, 
and title of Bdbhans. 

Chaudihdi, a seoHon of Ban- 
tarid Kdndus in Behar. 
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Chaudorti, a mul or section of 
the Eanaujii sub'Oaste of Soniirs 
in Behar. 

Chaugdin, a section of Eal- 
wirs in Behar. 

Chaugdin ke pdnre, a section 
of the Biydhut and ^ariddha 
Ealw^rs in Behar. 

Chauhdn, a sub-ooste of Bol- 
dars in Behar. 

Chauhin, a section of the 
Chandrabansi Eajputs and of the 
hiaghaiyi sab-caste of Boms in 
Behar. 

Chaukid&r or chokidar, a 
village watchman, a poKco or 
customs peon. 

Chdulwdid, a dealer in rice. 

Chaumasid, a ploughman hired 
for the four months of tho rainy 
season. 

Chaumukhdihi a section of 
Majraut Godlds in Behar. 

Chaunriwdid, a maker of fly- 
flaps and besoms from strips of 
date-palm leaves, usually a Ma- 
homraon. 

Chaupre, a section of the 
Bdrajdti sub-caste of Xhairis in 
Bengal. 

Chaurahd, a section of the 
Banodhid and Jaiswdr Ealwars 
in Behar. 

Chaurdsi, a sub-caste of 
Kumhdrs in Central Bengal; a 
thar or sept of Khambus in 
Darjiling. 

Chaurdsid, a sub-caste of 
Bands in Behar. 

Chauria, rat, d sept of Mun- 
das in Ohota Nagpur, 

Chauridr, a section of B&- 
bhans in Behar. 

♦ 

Chaurthdn, a sub-casto of 
Sunzis in Bdhar who desd in 
liquor. 
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Ohausdi a section of the Biyd* 
hut and Khariddbd Ealwdrs, a 
kul or section of Bdbhans ; a ml 
or section of the C^amuliii 
Madhesia sub-oaste of Halwfiis 
in Behar. 

Chausdhd, a section of Ka* 
naujid Lohdrs in Behar. 

Chausar, a section of Awadhid 
Hajdms in Behar. 

Chauswdr, a section of Sondrs 
in Behar. 

Chautarid, a sept of tho Eau- 
tdr sub-tribe of Tharus in 
Behar. 

Chauthd, a sub-caste of Qodlds 
in Behar. 

Chauthi, Haldid, a sub-caste 
of Telis in Orissa. 

Chautkhandi, a (jdin of the 
Bdtsya ffoira of Edrhii Brahmans 
in Bengal. 

^ Chavala Gdtn, a fhar or see* 
tion of Nepdli Brahmans. 

Chedi, a class of inferior Eaj- 
puts in Western Bengal. 

Chehmjom, a native of 
Chehm, a sept of tho I’anthar 
sub-tribe of Limbus in Darjiling. 

Chelekchela, a small bird, 
a totemistic sept of Muudas in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Chempa^ong, a sept of Lim- 
bus in Darjiling. 

Cher, a section of Oodids in 
Behar. 

Cherabesari, a section of 
Fdns in Chota Nagpur. 

Cherchete, a kind of jungle 
wood, a totemistic sept of Bdus 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Cherengtsa, a sept of Maghs 
in the UiU Tracts of Chitta- 
gong. . 
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ChttBy CherUf a landholding and cultivating caste of Bdluur and 
Ohota. Nagpur. Found also in Benares and 
Mirzapur. Sir Henry Elliot, while ment ioTimg 
the opinions that the Gheros are a branch of the Bhars or are oon* 
nected with the Eols, appears himself to have considered them to ho 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the provinces on the s kirts of wluch they 
are now found, driven froin their proper seats by Bajput races. It 
was Colonel Dalton’s opinion that the Gangetic provinces were once 
occupied by peoples speaking a Kolarian language closely allied to 
the present Munda dialect, among whom the Gheros were the latest 
dominant race. If, however, the Gheros and Kols originally formed 
one nation, the Eols must have parted from the parent stock and 
settled in Ghota Nagpur before the former tribe embraced Hinduism 
and erected the various temples of which the ruins are stiU referred 
by local tradition to their rule in Behar; for all of these are 
dedicated to the worship of idols, and it is a distinctive feature in the 
religion of the Kols of the present day, as of most races in the 
animistic stage of belief, that they never attempt to represent their 
deities or to build any sort of habitation for them. Convincing 
proof of the non-Aryan affinities of the Gheros is derived from the 
foot that the Ghota Nagpur members of the caste, whose poverty 
and social insignificance have held them aloof from Hinduising 
iniiuenoes, still retain totemistic section-names similar to those in 
use among the Kharias, who are beyond doubt closely akin to the 
Mundas. The landholding Gheros of Palamau have borrowed the 
Brahmanicol gotra^ in support of their claim to be Bajputs, and 
have thus successfully obliterated all trace of their true antecedents. 
These Gheros are divided into two sub-castes, Bara-hazir and 
Tera-haz4ror Birbandhi. The former is the higher in rank, and 
includes most of the descendants of former ruling families, who 
assume the title Babudn. The Tera-bazar ore supposed to be the 
illegitimate ofispring of the Bara-hazar. Some of the wealthier 
members of the latter group who have married into local Kajput 
houses call themselves Chohan-bansi Bajputs, and decline aUianoes 
with the Bdra-hazdr Chores. For the most part, however, ^ the 
Gheros of Palamau are looked down upon by the Gheros of Bhojpur 
by reason of their engaging in the degrading occupations of rearing 
tasar cocoons and collecting catechu and lao. 

Colonel Dalton has the following remarks on the physical 
characteristics of the Gheros and their traditions of origin : — 

“ The distinctive physical traits of the Gheros have b(^ 
considerably softened by the alliances with pure Hindu families, which 
their ancient power and large possessions enabled them to secure j 
but they appear to me still to exhibit an unmistakable Monralian* 
^ysiognomy. They vary in colour, but are usually of a light orown« 
They have, as a rule, high cheek-bones, small eyes obliquely set, and 


^ * It has been shown in the Introductory essay thLt the theory of the 
Mo^olian origin of the Bols and cognate tribes is untenable, and that the 
uatwtion between Kolarian and Dravidian rests purely on linguistio grounds, 
j-u describing the Chero features as ‘Mongolian,’ Colonel Dadton meant that 
they resembled the ordinary £ol type. 
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eyebrows to ooires^nd, low broad noses, and large mouths 
protuberant Ups. It appears from Buchanan that the old Oheros 
like the dominant Kolarian family of Chota Nagpur, claimed to be 
Nigbansis, and had the same tradition regarding their origin from 
the great ‘ NAg,* or dragon, that has been adopted by the Chota 
Nagpur family. The latter were it seems, even in Gorakhpur and 
Behar, allowed to be the heads of theNagbansi family, and Buchanan 
considered them to be Oheros ; but they are, no doubt, originally of 
the same race as their Kol subjects, though frequent alliances with 
Rajput families have obUterated the aboriginal lineaments. The 
western part of Kosala, that is, Gorakhpur, continued some time under 
the Cheros after other portions of that territory had fallen into the 
hands of the people called Gurkha, who were in their turn expelled 
by the Tbdrus, also from the north. In Shahdbdd, also, the most 
numerous of the ancient monuments are ascribed to the Cheros, and 
it is traditionally asserted that the whole country belonged to them 
in sovereignty. Buchanan suggests they were princes of the Sunaka 
family, who flourished in the time of Gautama, about the sixth or 
seventh century before the Christian era. An inscription at Buddh 
Gyd mentions one Phudi Chandra, who is traditionally said to have 
been a Chero. The Cheros were expelled from Shahabad, some say, 
by the Savars or Suars, some say by a tribe called Hariha. The date 
of their expulsion is conjectured to have been between the fifth and 
sixth centuries of the Christian era. Both Cheros and Savars were 
considered by the Brahmans of Shahdbad as impure or Mleohhas, but 
the Harihas are reputed good Kshatriyas. 

“ The overthrow of the Cheros in Mithila and Magadha seems 
to have been complete. Once lords of tho Gangetio provinces, they 
are now found in Shahdbdd and other Behar ^stricts only holding 
the meanest offices or concealing themselves in the woods skirting 
the hills occupied by their cousins, the Kharwars ; but in Palamau 
they retained till a recent period the position they had lost elsewhere. 
A Chero family maintained almost an independent rule in that 
pargand till the accession of the British Government ; they even 
attempted to hold their castles and strong places against that power, 
but were speedily subjugated, forced to pay revenue and submit to 
the laws. They were, however, allowed to retaiu their estates ; and 
though the rights of the last Bdj4 of the race wore purchased by 
Government in 1813, in consequence of his falling into arrears, the 
collateral branches of the family have extensive estates in Palamati 
still. According to their own traditions (they have no trustworthy 
annals) they have not been many generations in the pargand. They 
invaded that country from Rchtde, and with the aid of Rajput 
Chiefs, the ancestors of the I'h^kurais of Rankd and Ch^inpur 
drove out and supplanted a Rajput R^j^ of the Raksel family, who 
retreated into Sargujd and established himself there. It is said that 
the Palamau population then consisted of Kharwdrs, Gonds, M^rs, 
Korwds, Parheyds, and N^eswars. Of these, the Kharwdrs were the 
people of most consideration; the Cheros conciliated them, and 
allowed them to remain in peaceful possession of the hill tracts 
bcu^emg on Sargujd. All the Cheros of note who assisted in the 
^B3q>edition obtained military service grants of land, which they still 
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retain. It is popularly aaserted that at the commencement of the 
Chcro rule in Palamau they numbered twelve thousand families, and 
the Kharwirs eighteen thousand ; and if an individual of one or the 
other is asked to what tribe he belongs, he will say, not that he is 
a Chero qv a Kharw^r, but that he belongs to the twelve thousand or 
to the eighteen thousa,nd, as the case may be. The Palamau Cheros 
now live strictly as Eajputs, and wear the or caste thread. 
They do not, however, intermarry with really good Rajput families. 

I do not think they cling to this method of elevating themselves in 
the social scale so tenaciously as do the Kharwdrs. But intermarriages 
between Chero and Kharwdr families have taken place. A relative 
of the Palamau Rdji married a sister of Manindth 8inh, Rdjd of 
Edragarh, and this is amongst themselves an admission of identity of 
origin. As both claimed to be Rajputs, they could not intermarry 
till it was proved to the satisfaction of the family priests that the 
parties belonged to the same class. But the Palamau Cheros, and 
I suppose all Cheros, claim to be descendants of Chain Muni, one of 
the Kishis, a monk of Kumdon. Some say the Rishi took to wife 
the daughter of a Rdjd, and that the Cheros are the offspring of 
their union; others, that the Cheros are sprung in a mysterious 
manner from the dahan, or seat of Chain Muni. They have also 
a tradition that they came from the Morang. ’ 

Cheros profess to marry their daughters as infants, but it seems 
doubtful whether this practice has yet become 
1 amago. established among them. The poorer 

members of the caste, particularly the totemistic Cheros of Chota 
Nagpur, have not yet completely cut themselves loose from the 
non* Aryan custom of adult-marriage ; while the landholding Cheros 
find the same difficulties in getting husbands for their daughters 
which hamper all pseudo-Rajput families in the earlier stages of 
their promotion to the lower grades of the great Rajput group. 
The marriage service conforms on the whole to the orthodox pattern, 
but retains a few peculiar practices which may perhaps belong to 
a more ancient ritual. At the close of the Uianmr ceremony, when 
the couple march round an earthen vessel set up under the bridal 
canopy of boughs, the bridegroom, stooping, touches the toe of the 
bride and swears to be faithful to her through life. Again, after the 
binding rite of sindurdan has been completed, the bridegroom’s elder 
brother washes the feet of the bride, lays the wedding jewellery in 
her joined hands, and then, taking the patmauri from the maur or 
pith head-dress worn by the bridegroom, places it on the bride’s head. 
Ihe practice known as amlo also deserves notice. This is performed 
by the bridegroom’s mother before the bridal procession (bardf) 
starts for the bride’s house, and by the bride’s 'mother after the 
pro(jession has arrived. It consists of putting a mango leaf into 
the mouth and then bursting out into tears and loud lamentation » 
the maternal uncle of the bride or bridegroom meanwhile pours 
Vfater on the leaf. ■' 

Polygamy is permitted, but is not very commoh. There is said 
to be no theoretical limit to the number of wives a man may have. 
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Widows may many again, and amo^ the less Hinduieed members 
of the caste they usually do so. Widow-marriage, however, « 
re^rded with disfavour by the wealthier Cheros, who aifeot ortho- 
doxy, and within a generation or so we may expect that the practice 
will he abandoned. Where it is still recognised, the widow is. expected, 
on grounds of family convenience, to marry her late husband’s 
younger brother or cousin. She may, however, marry any one else 
provided that she does not infringe the prohibited degrees which 
were binding on her before her marriage, and does not select a man 
whose sister could not have been taken in marriage by her late 
husband. Divorce is not allowed. A woman found in adultery is 
turned out of the caste, and can under no circumstances marry again. 

The religion of the Cheros is still in a state of transition, and 
they observe a sort of dual worship, which 
Roiigioii. discloses unmistakable traces of their non- 


Aryan descent. For the worship of the Hindu gods they employ 
Kanaujii or Sakadwipi Brahmans, who are received on terms of 
equality by other members of the sacred order. Their spiritual 
guides (ffurus) are either Brahmans or Gharbdri Q-osains. They 
also reverence animistic deities of the type known to the Kharias 
and Mundas— Bdghaut, Chenri, Darhd, Dharti, Dukhndhi, Dwar- 
par, and others, to whom goats, fowls, sweetmeats, and wine are 
offered in the month of Aghan so as to secure a good harvest. In 
these sacrifices Brahmans take no part, and they ore conducted by 
a priest (baigd) belonging to one of the aboriginal races. Chores also, 
like the Kols, observe triennial sacrifices. “ Every three years,” 
says Colonel Dalton, “ a buffalo and other animals are offered in 
the sacred grove of sama, or on a rock near the village. They also 
have, like some of the Eols, a priest for each village, called palm. 
He is always one of the impure tribes, a Bhuiyd, or Kharwdr, or 
a Parheyd, and is also called haigd. He alone can offer this great 
saoriflee. No Brahmanioal priests are allowed on these occasions to 
interfere. The deity honoured is the tutelary god of the village, 
sometimes called Dudr Fahdr, sometimes Dham, sometimes Fur- 


gahaili, or Daknai, a female, or Dura, a sylvan god — the same 
perhaps as the Darhd of the Kols. I found that the above were all 
worshipped in the village of Munka, in Palamau, which belongs to 
a typical Chero, Kunwar Bhikdri Sinh.” 

The Cheros of Palamau affect the ceremonial purity characteristic 
_ . , . of the higher castes of Hindus, and the con- 

oc B a iia ^ nexion of their leading families with the land 

secures to them a fairly high social position. Many of them wear the 
sacred thread with which they are invested by a Brahman at the 
time of their marriage. Brahmans will take water from their hands, 
and eat anything but rice that has been cooked by them. They* are 
held, in foot, in much the same estimation as any of the local 
Bajputs. In Chota Nagpur, on the other hand, the status of the 
caste' is by no ij|\eans so high, and the Bhogtds, while admitting 
the Qieros to be a sub-caste of their community, decline to eat 
with them, and regard them as socially their inferiors. Agriculture 
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IB supposed to be tbe original oorapation of the caste, and in Pak* 
mau muny of them still hold varioua kinds of jagir tenures. Some 
have taken to shopkeeping and petty trade, while others live by 
cartage, working on roads or in ooabmines, end by collecting tasar 
cocoons, catechu, and lac. For all this, says Mr. Forbes, “ the Oheros 
are a proud race, and exceedingly jealous of their national honour. 
They have never forgotten that they were once a great people, and 
that their descent was an honourable one. Only the very poorest 
among them will hold the ploug'h, and none of them will carry 
earth upon their heads.”^ 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
the Oheros in 1S72 and 1881 


Disteict. 

1 


18 S 1 . . 

ShEhftb&d ••• ••• ••• 

373 

453 

garan 

2,004 

• ••• 

Champaran ... s.* 


270 

Hazaribagh 

11 


Lohardagii 


10.813 

Tributary States 


11^448 


Chera, Chem a synonym for 
Chero. 

Cherui, a mul or section of 
the Kanaujii sub-caste of Sonars 
in Behar. 

Cheruka, a fish, a totemistio 
sept of Binjhias in Ghota Nagpur. 

Cherviydr, a title of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Cherwa, a sub-tribe of Kaurs 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Chesii, a section of B&bhans 
in Behar. 

Cheswdr, a section of the 
Kesarwani sub-caste of Baniyfis 
in Behar. 

Chhagharii Kapa, a hyper- 
gamous group of B^reudra 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Chhagri, goat, a title of Tdntis 
in Bengal. 

ChhiguliS, a sub-caste of 
Telis in Bengal. 


Chhajdti, a sub-caste of 
Xhatris in Bengal. 

Chhalor, a sub-section of the 
Levdti^ section of Msjraut 
Goalas in Behar. 

Chhamulid, Madhesid, a sub- 
caste of Halwais in Behar. 

Chhaparband, Chaydl, a 
maker of bamboo frame-works 
for thatched roofs, an occupation 
usually followed by Mahomedans. 

Chh^pdtichd, a t/iar or sept 
of SunuwArs in Darjiling. 

Chhaphulid, a group of the 
B^endra Sunris in Tipperah. 

Chhariddr, ‘ stick-bearer,’ the 
title of the messenger who serves 
under the manj'hau or headman 
of the Tior caste in Behar. 

Chhariydr, a pur or seofionof 
Sdkadwipi Brahbans in Behar. 


* Pdlamau Settlement Report, p. 38. 
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Chhathw4rk, a pur or seotion 
of Sdkadwipi Brahmans in 
Behar. 

Chhatimane-Chhatman, a 

mul of the S^ndil seotion of 
Maithil Brahmans in Behar. 

Chhatraw&r, a jmr or seotion 
of S^kadwipi Brahmans in 
Behar. 

dhhatri or Chhetri, a man 
of the second or regal and 
military caste; a synonym for 
ltaj[)ut. 

Chhatris-Asram, a sul>ca8te 
of G-andhahaniks in Bengal. 

Chhayi, a mel or hypergamons 
sub-group of Earhi Brahmans 
in Bengal. 

Chhenilama, a thar or sept 
of the Das-Gurung sub-tribe of 
Gurungs. The founder of this 
thar, who became very powerful, 
defeated the chief of Ghaleh, mar- 
ried his daughter, and built a fort 
at Peun, on the K^ligangd. He 
bored a hole in a sheep’s horn 
and with its aid employed art 
magic to slay his enemies ; hence 
his name was Loho Chheni, 
the borer with iron pin ; and 
the thar is called Chheni to this 
day. 

Chhilatid or Silhotia, a sub- 
caste of Dhanuks in Behar. 

.Chhipi, Chhipigar, a calico- 
printOT and a printer of patterns 
on cotton cloth, a chintz-stamper. 
The term seems also to include 
the making of dies. 

Chhitni, a section of the Sat- 
mulid Maghay& sub-caste of 
Bl&ndus in Behar. 

Chhongphthing, a sept of the 
Agnii sub-tribe of Meohes in the 
Basiling Terai. 


OflIGl. 

Chhotd-bhdg, a sub-caste of 
Bhuinmalis, Haris, and Muohis 
in Bengal. 

Chhota-bhdgiya, a sub-casto 
of Kumhars in Dacca. 

Chhota-bhdgiyd or Kdyath- 
Tanti, a sub-caste of Tintis in 
Eastern Bengal. 

Chhota-Kurmi or Sikharii, 
a sub-caste of Kurmis in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Chhotapatti, a sub-caste of 
Telis in Bengal. 

Chhota-Samdj, a sub-caste of 
Dhobas in Hughli. 

Chhot-gohri, a sub-caste of 
Khandciits and Kautias in Chota 
Magpur. 

Chhotgohri Deswari, a sub- 
caste of Kharwdrs in Chota Nag- 
pur. 

Chhothar, a sub-tribo of 
Limbus in Daqiling. 

Chhotki-ddngi, a sub-caste 
of Koiris in Behar. 

Chhumbipdi a m or sept of 
Dejong Lhoris, whose ancestor 
had emigrated from Nortli 
Bhotan. 

Chhungpd, a sub-sept of the 
Pon-po sept of Dejong Lhoris or 
Bhotias of the south. 

Chhutdr, a sub-caste of, and 
synonym for, Sutradhar in Ben- 
gal. 

Chidra or Cherrdf squirrel, a 
seotion of Bedyas and Binjhias 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Chigah, jackal, a totemistic 
sept of Oraons in Chota Nagpur. 

Chigi, Chiki, a sub-sept of 
the Tudu sept of SanMls. 
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^hikt ^ Mahomedan 

butdiflM* See Chikwd. 

Chik or Chik>Baraik, asub- 
oaste of Pans in Chota Nagpur. 

Chikanii a section of Gtodlds 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and Behar. 

Chikan-doz, an embroiderer 
of flowered muslin, who usually 
works for a Chikanw^ld. 

Ch ikanjari, a sept of Chiks in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Chikanwdid, a dealer in hand- 
worked flowered muslin, usually 
a Mahomedan. 

Chikbarikin, a sub-caste of 
Dorns in Hazaribagh who make 
screens or blinds of thin slips of 
bamboo. 

Chikchdbdi a sept of the 
Pdnthar sub-tribo of Limbus in 
Darjiling. 

Chikitsak, a synonym for 
Baidya. 

Chikkophung, he who plant- 
ed tho hrihati, a thorny plant 
with a bitter berry used for 
medical purposes, a sopt of tho 
Phodab sub-tribe of Limbus. 

Chikni-daliwdid, a dealer in 
mpari or betel-nut. 

Chiks&rii a section of Maj- 
raut Q-oaMs in Behar. 

Chiksoria, a section of 
Babhans in Behar. 

Chikw5, a butcher and fell- 
monger, a dealer in small slaugh- 
ter animals — goats and sheep — 
es opposed to the qassdb, who 
deals in large cattle. 

Chilbindhi, eagle-slayer, a 
sub-sept of tire ilansda sept 
of SanUls. 


Chilbindh^ p&narid, a seotiott 
of Kurmis in Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa. 

Chilbinudr, kite, a section of 
Kurmis in Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa. 

Chilhir, a mul or section of 
the Chhamulia Madhesi^ sub- 
caste of Halw^is in Behar. 

Chilhi^, kite, a totemistic sept 
of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Chilimhr, a section of Ba- 
bhans in Behar. 

Ch i Ikh or, ‘ kite-eater a mul 
or section of the Naiy4 caste in 
Behar., 

Chiludr, kite, a section of 
Kurmis in Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa. 

Ch inear, a section of Q-hdsis 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Ch ingala, a group of the 
Sanadhya sub-caste of Gaura 
Brahmans. 

Chingri, a section of Binjhias 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Chingrishei, a sept of Maghs 
in the Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

Chinpurii, a group of the 
Ekadas TeUs in Bengal. 

Chir5-Kash, an engraver in 
gold, silver or copper. The pattern 
is traced in wax with a sharp style 
and afterwards cut out with a 
chisel. Patterns in relief are made 
by beating thin metal on wooden, 
blocks placed underneath. , The 
Chira-Kash are usually Maho- 
medans, but some belong to the 
KAyasth, Tilnti, and Sunri 
castes. 

Chiranjid, a section of the 
Bdnsphor Bub-(wte pf Dorns in 
Western Behar. 
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ChiriySm&r, CMirndr, Chodi- 
mdr, bira>killeT, (i) a title of 
Bediyds ; (ii) in Behar a class of 
Mahomedans, possibly converted 
Bediyas, who catch and seU 
poiTots, niainds, and the like. 

Chirko, mushroom, a totem- 
istic sept of Mundas in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Chirkut or Chir&kut, a title 
of Bagdis, Ghand^ls, and other 
castes who prepare chira, or rice 
parched and flattened. 

ChirkuttS, a title of Khandaits 
in Orissa who make churd. 

Chinme or Chirm&it, a sub- 
caste of Koiris in Behar, which, 
though endogamous as regards 
the rest of the caste, intermarries 
with the Maghaya sub-ca&to. 

Chirra, a squirrel, a totemis- 
tio section of Binjhias, Bliuiyus, 
Kharwars, Eajw&rs, and Oraons 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Chisim, a dugu or section of 
the Koehh-Mandai in Eastern 
Bengal. The name indicates the 
original habitat of the group, 
probably a village or hiU in 
Assam, and at the present day 
has no bearing upon marriage. 


whose titles axe 
and Maxar. 



CMtmhar^ a painter, synonym 
for Patna, q.v. 

Chitrakar, painter — aprofes- > 
sion followed by Aoharji, Ganak, 
Sutradhax, and other low castes. 

Chitti, a kind of snake, a 
totemistio sept of Mundas in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Chitwanifl or Chifatmid, a 
sub-tribe of Thorns in Nepal; 
a sept of Eautar Tharus. 

Chiwflr, a section of Babhaus 
in Behar. 

Chobdflr, Choj)d«r, an attendant 
carrying a staff or mac*e, who 
accompanies r&jds and wealtliy 
zemindars on ceremonial occa- 
sions. Uis functions are purely 
ornamental. 

Chobegu, a sub-sopt of the 
Thekim SP[)t and a sept of llie 
Panthar sub-tribe of Limbus in 
Darjiling. 

Chocha, a bird, a totemistio 
sept of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Chol;arhndi, a synonym for 
Chik in Chota Nagpur. 


Chitflri, a painter. 

Chitaurid, a thar or sept of 
Hangars in Darjiling. 

Chitauridr, ap»r or section 
of S4kadwipi Brahmans in 
Behar. 

Chiterah, an engraver on 
metal. 

Chith4t a section of Sonars in 
Behar. 

Chitosid, a s^ion of the Jdt 
sub>oaste of Goaks in Behar and 
the North-Western Provinces, 


Chomari a title of OoAkis in 
Bengal 

Chonchwar, a pur or sec- 
tion of iSakadwipi Brahmans iu 
Behar. 

Chongd, a sept of Dhimals in 
the Darjiling Teroi. 

Chongphrfln, a sept of the 
Agiiid sub-tribe of Moohos in tlie 
Darjiling Tcrai. 

Chonre, a sopt of Sautiils. 

Chonrh4i a section of Sou^w 
in Behar. 
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Chopeir, a sub-sept of the 
^Inriuu sept of Santils. 

Chor&i ft seotion of OoAlis in 
the North-Western Provinces. 

Chor&i| a sept of Hos and 

gantals. 

Chorant, grass, a totemistio 
sept of Kharwars in Chota Nag- 
pur. 

Chorharud, a section of Kur- 
mis in Chota Nagpur aud 
Orissa. 

Chorka, a seotion of Binjhi4s 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Chorv/ar, a mul or section of 
the Kamar Kalla sub-casto of 
Sonars in Behar. 

Chota, a kind of bird, a to- 
temistio sept of Mundas in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Chota-Bh&giya or Sunarg&on 
SauMdri, a sub-caste of 
Siuklhiris in Bengal. 

Chotchain, a section of tbo 
Cliain sub-caste of Nunias in 
Bebar. 

Chouria, a sept of Lohdrs in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Chouria Musa, field-rat, a 
totemistio sept of Oraons in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Chownid, a totemistio sept of 
Godlds in Chota Nagpur who 
may not eat field-rats. 

Cho>vnr, a badge of oflSoo, a 
sept of Pans in Chota Nagpur. 

Choyndai, a thar or sept of 
Chhattis in Nepal 

Chudr, a title of the Bhumij 
tribe. 

Chuhr&, tho lowest description 
of village servants, tho same as 


the Bhangi, Halalkhor, Mehtar^ 
etc. 

Chuirichhd, a thar or sept of 
Khambus in Darjiling. 

Chukdni, an under-tenant in 
Bangpur and Jalpaiguri. 

Chukuliyd, a sub-caste of 
Ohdsus in Orissa. 

Chulid, a salt boiler in Cut- 
tack. 

Chulid-malangi, tho head salt- 
mater in Orissa, who makes 
engagements with tho Govern- 
ment. 

Chumi, a section of Murmis; 
a thar or sept of Mangars in 
Darjiling. 

Chundru or Chundri, China- 
farosh, lime-bumers, or workers 
in lime, as plastorers ; a vendor of 
lime ; also a synonym for Bditi, 
q.v. 

Chundiar, a top-knot, a sept 
of Kharwars in Chota Nag- 
pur. 

Chungbang, a sopt of Lim- 
bus in Darjiling. 

Chungyepd, a mi or sept of 
Dejoug Lhoris, the members of 
which are of a mixed low origin. 

Chun id, Chunv/d, a synonym 
for Bditi; a sub-caste of Jugw 
in Northern Bengal who deal in 
lime. 

Chunidr, a sept of Kharwars 
in Chota Nagput. 

Chunihdra, a title of Dohar 
Chamdrs in Bohar who bmm 
lime. 

Chunipdrd, a title of 
Chamdrs in Behar. 
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Chur&-kuti, a sub-oaste of I Churihara, a title of Qoilds. 
Sutradiiars in Dacca. 


Churdlaii a sub-caste of E!d- 
m&rs in the Ssntiil Parganaa 

Churiliyei a section of Osw^Is. 

Churihdr, Churiwdld, a maker 
of tbe glass bracelets ■worn by 
Mahomedan women. Cburib&rs 
ore invariably Mahomedans, and 
tbe persons engaged in this occu- 
pation form an endogamous group. 


Churuar, a sept of Loh&rs in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Chutii, small rat, a totemistio 
sept of Mundas ; a section of 
Bmjhi&s in Chota Nagpur. 

Chutkidesw^ri, a sub-easto 
of Kharwars who often call them- 
selves Deswari. It is contradis- 
tinguished hrom Borka Dosw4ri, 
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OabgSri a subdivision of the 
Chamar or I^uchi caste in Bohox, 
whc manufacture skin or leather 
vessels used for ghi and oil, 
country saddles, and the like. 

Dabhauchwdr, Dabhinchh* 
wAr, a M or section of BAbhans 
iu Behar. 

Dabhreit, a mu! or section of 
the Naomulia or Majraut sub- 
oasto of GoAlAs iu Bohar. 

Dadhi, a gain of the Sabama 
ijotra of Barendra Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

Dadhichi, a samaj or local 
group of the Basishtha gotra of 
Hie Pdschatya Baidik Brahmans 
in Bengal 

DadhiyAlf a gain of the 
Bharadwaja gotra of Bdrendra 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Dadhpuriark, a pur or section 
of Sakadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

Dadhraut, a nrnl or section 
of Hie SatmuliA or Kishuaut sub- 
easte of GoAlAs in Behar. 

DAdukii, a mvl or section of 
tho ChhamuliA MadhesiA sub- 
•aato of llalwAis in Bohar. 

DAdul, bull-frog, a seotion of 
Binjhias in Chota Nagpur. 

DafadAr, a low class of Maho- 
ttedans in Eastern Bengal ; also 
known as Nalwah from their using 
^0 nal grass to make baskets. 
Ihoy are said to be an offshoot 
0f the Hajjam, but they chum 
* mgher position than tho par- 
«nt stock by reason of their 
“aving adopted a different occu- 
pation. Hajjams eat with the 


D 

Dafadars, but the latter decline 
to deal with the Uajjom on 
terms of equality. No such class 
exists in Behar. 

DafAli, a class of Mahomedan 
weavers who sell trinkets, beads, 
etc., and also make drums. 

Daftri, a book-binder; a ser- 
vant who looks after stationery 
and the like in public offices. 

DAganiA, a group of the 
BArendra GoAlAs iu Bengal 

DAgar, a seotion of GoAlAs in 
the North-Western Provinces. 

DAgarA, a sub-caste of FAtnis 
in Bengal. 

DAghtA, those who brand cat- 
tle; generally Mahomedans. 

Daginkairi, a sub-caste of 
Xoiris who grow vegetables and 
fruits. 

DAgri, a pangat or section 
of BAnsphor Dorns in Behar. 

DAhA, a title of Daksbin- 
EArhi and Bangaja XAyasths. 

Dahait, a sept of ThArus in 
Behar. 

DahAI, a seotion of Brahmans 
and Chhatris in the Eastern 
Himalayas. 

Dahanga, toroh-beoror, a sept 
of Mundas in Gheta Nagpur. 

DAhArAk, a mul or section 
of the ChhamuliA MadhesiA sub- 
caste of HalwAis in Behar. 

Dahiara, dealep in milk and 
curds, a sub-caste of GoAlAs in 
Behar, somewhat supmor to 
ordinary GoAlAs. Their usual 
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oooupatioDS are—servioe, shop- Dah L&ma, 9 , thar or sept of 
keeping) and agrioulture. Ghmings in Darjiling. 

Dahiet, a mul or section of Dahm&t a section of GodUs in 
the Naonralid or Majraut sub- the North-Western Provinces and 
caste of Godlds in Behar. Behar. 

a midvrife, usually a Mahomedan or a Hindu of the 
Ghamu caste. Among Hindus of all other castes there is a strong 
prejudice against cutting the navel cord, and a common term of abuse 
applied to a midwife is narMti or cord-cutter. The male relatives of 
these women are usually tailors or musicians ; while in villages they 
often work as weavers, and sometimes sell betel-leaves. 

“ In Dacca,” says Dr. Wise, who had special opportunities for 
learning the truth on this subject, “the midwives are invariably 
ignorant and gpenerally consequential, while, being few in number, 
they are very independent, extorting money in proportion to the 
anxieties of their patients. A midwife forms an important part of a 
household, and no family of note is without one. Like the Purohit 
and barber, the Ddf is a privileged person, and has freedom of access 
to the female apartments at any hour. Her post is usually hereditary, 
but, if childless, the Ddi adopts a young woman and educates her in 
the mysteries of the profession. Mahomedan ladies have no objec- 
tion to be attended by a Hindu or Christian woman, but one of their 
own creed is preferred. The poorer classes attend on each other, and 
only in oases of difficulty is the European doctor, or the professional 
accouclieme, called in. Parturition is in most instances easy, and the 

} )Oor have seldom any need of skilled attendance ; but among the 
istless inmates of zan^nas, who never lead a healthy or invigorating 
life, labour is often tedious and exhausting. 

“ When a woman, either Hindu or Mahomedan, approaches the 
term of her pregnancy, an outhouse, or detached room, is prepared 
for her, to which, when labour begins, she retires with the Ddi and a 
servant. This den, to which the highest as well as the lowest is 
condemned, is known as the Asamha-ghar, or Chhathi-ghar. The 
duty of the midwife is to rub and roll about the patient so as to 
increase the pains, and when the child is bom to cut the cor’d with a 
piece of bamboo (tarld-ka-chhalti), and to give immediate warning 
for the ‘ Azdn,’ or call to prayers. 

“ Of the mechanism of parturition, of the dangers to be avoided 
and provided against, midwives are profoundly ignorant ; a womaa 
being satisfied if she is attended by the family Daf, or by the pupil 
of the Ddf, who aided her mother or sister under similar, circum- 
stances. Being obliged to observe many customs, without the due 
performance of which her own and her child’s life would be 
endangered, the mother resigns herself to the hands of the midwiiCi 
assured that all will go well. To cause the uteras to contract they 
use an embrooqtion of the juice of the N%-daun4 leaf (Artimuia 
mlgaris) with ipirit. When it is wished to stay the flow of 
the dried bark of the Pdnf-kudfi {CvmrUta) mixed with pease-me®^ 
{Ervum hirautum) and rubbed up in water is^^used as a plaster. 
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« The midwife is expected to pay frequent visits until all danger 
has passed ; but should the lady be rich, she is not allowed to leave 
the house for days. It devolves on her to anoint the infant daily, 
for in India babies are not bathed daily. Lampblack must be 
gmoared along the eyelashes, and a mash of warm aromatics (ghutd) 
given daily. For two days after birth the mother is only allowed to 
take turmeric, molasses, and infusion of aj wain, while on the third 
and up to the fortieth day she may eat pulse (masur) and rice. 

“ After the birth of a child many strange rites are performed. 
A bonfire (aUwa) is kept smouldering at the door of the Cl^thi- 
ghar for six days in the hot, for twenty-one in the cold season, and 
an oil lamp, placed within the room, must never be permitted to go 
out, an attendant being always on the watch to trim it, as darkness 
favours the entrance of evil spirits. A horse-shoe is placed beneath 
the bedding, as iron is most distasteful to all kinds of devils ; and an 
earthen vessel, on which the name of God is written, is hung over 
the door. No one can leave the room before midday, and on no 
account must the baby’s clothes be washed or dried anywhere but 
inside the room. If the husband or doctor has to visit the mother, 
his clothes are fumigated with the smoke of mustard seed thrown on 
the fire, and when the visitor leaves any food, milk, or drinking 
water standing in the room must be flung away. For six days the 
Hindu mother is confined in this den, her Muhammadan sister 
remaining for ten. 

“ On the sixth or Chhathi day the barber and washerman are 
sent for ; the former cutting the hair and paring the nails of the 
infant, the latter taking away the puerperal garments. It is from 
performing this menial work that the Dhoba belongs to a very 
unclean class. 

“ On the twenty-first or ikkisf day the barber and washerman 
again attend, when similar duties are disohai’ged. 

“ On the fortieth day after the birth of a boy impurity ceases, as 
among the Jews, but several rites must be first of all performed. 
There is the “ Kua-Jhankna,” or peeping into the well, which is 
identical with the worship of Subh^chani among Hindus, after which 
the mother resumes her houseliold duties. 

“ If a child be stillborn, the mother is given an infusion of bamboo 
leaves in which a copper coin has been soaked. The draught is 
beUeved to decompose the poison which caused the death of the 
child. Should a woman give birth to several stillborn children in 
succession, the popular behef is that the same child reappears on 
each occasion, when, to frustrate the designs of the evil spirit that has 
taken possession of the child, the nose, or a portion .of an ear, is out 
off, and the body is oast away on a dunghill. 

“ Dais have many seoret remedies which they puff with unblush- 
ing assurance. Several are innocuous, a few useful, but in all oases 
they consist of so many and such heterogeneous substances that their 
wtion must bo extremely doubtful. Their favourite ijemedy is called 
Mastiirf, or Battfs^, from its being composed of thirty-two ingre- 
lents. Among other things it contains syrup, galls, litharge, 
sandal- wood, rook salt, and gokhrU {Trilmlm lanugim8us)y and is 
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applied on balls of cotton sofiJked in Champd oil in aU diseases 
peculiar to women. 


Daibak, Daibqjna, Limk, Dai- 
mjm, an astrologer, calculator 
of nativities, almanaomaker, etc. 
He is nsoally an. Achdrji Brah> 
man, and the name is therefore 
used as a synonym for A.oha]jL 

Daibaki, a section of the Mah- 
muddbaz Bub>caste of Nipits in 
Hurshedabad. 

Dai-Dom, a sub-caste of Dorns 
in Bengal whose men are day- 
labourers and women serve as 
midwives. 

Ddikurar, a title of Muchis 
whose women practise midwifery. 

Ddind Rdju or Chaudn, a 
sub-caste of Bajus in Midnapur, 
who derive their name from 
their women fastening their sdm 
on the right sida 

Ddji, a tfiar or section of 
Nepdli Brahmans. 

Dakhind or Turi, a sub-caste 
of Dorns in Behar. 

Dakhinhd, a sub-caste of 
Ldheris in Behar. 

Dakhini, a sub-caste of 
Bhand^ris in Orissa and of Telis 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Dakhin-Kabit, south gate, a 
title of Khand^ts in Orissa. 

Dakhin-Rdrhi, a sub-caste of 
Kdmdrs in the 24-Parganas ; 
a sub-caste of Ndpits; a group 
of the Barabhdgiya Muchis. 

Dakrdhi, a pur or section of 
Sdkadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

D4k8hin4ty&, an endogamous 
division of the Yaidik sub-caste 
of Brahmans in Bengal. 


Dakshlnd Uriyd, Dakhin- 
atya, a sub-oaste of Utkal Brah- 
mans in Orissa. 

Dakshini, a sub-caste of Koi- 
barttas in Murshedabad. 

Dakshin-Rdrhi, a group of 
the Hele Kaibarttas in Central 
Bengal; a sub-caste of Chasa- 
dhobas and Kayasths in Bengal. 

Ddkiitia, a sub-caste of the 
Kraunohdwipi Brahmans in 
Behar. 

Dalai, a title of Kewats in 
Orissa. 

Dalai or Tiar, a group of the 
Bdjbansi sub-caste of Xochhs in 
Northern Bengal. 

Dalai, broker, a title of 
Jugis and Tdntisin Bengal. 

Ddlihard, a title of the castes 
who sell ddl or pulses. 

Dalihare, DuUi/iard, a section 
of Babhans in Behar. 

Dalui, a title of Karangds. 

Ddm, a title of Bangaja and 
Barendra Bayastbs in Bengal. 

Damarwdr, a sept of tlie 
Chandrabansi division of Eajputs 
in Behar. 

Ddmborid, a section of Godlds 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and Behar. 

Damda rid, a section of Kanau- 
jia Lohdrs in Behar. 

Bamyi, Tami, KoUcah 
Ndgarchty Darzi, a Nepalese caste, 
by occupation tailors. 

Damma Pariwdr, a t/iar or 
sept of Ddmis in Darjiling whose 
chief profession is sewing. 

Ddmu, a sub-section of tho 
Levdtid section of Majw® 
Godlds in Behar. 
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Din, a title of KAyasths, 
f^attdhftbanikSj and 
gubamaWiks in Bengal. ^ I 

Dinl, a title of Dakshin-B&rhi 
and Bangaja Kfiyasths. 

Dandamili, a title of Brah- 
mans. 

Dandd Mfinjhi, a sub-caste of 
Lohfirs and BAgdis in Western 

Dandapat, a section of TJtkal 
or Orissa BrAbmans. 

Dandapdtdhdri, Dandnpdt, a 
title of Suvamabaniks in Bengal. 

DAnd-Binjhidi a sub*tribe of 
BinjbiAs, so called from living 
in the plains. 

Dandi, a religious group of 
Jugis; a staff-bearer, an order 
of Saivite religious mendicants 
said to have been founded in 
Malabar by Sankara Acharya in 
the eighth or ninth century. See 
Dasnimi. 

Dandid, a title of Binjhias in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Dand-Korwa, a sub-tribe of 
Korwas in Chota Nagpur. 

Dandpati, a section of FAns 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Ddndwar, a section of Bab- 
hans ; a sept of the Stuyabansi 
sub-tribe of Bajputs in Behar. 

Ddng, big stick, a totemistio 
sept of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Ddngar, a sept of the Chandra- 
bansi division of BAjputs in 
Behar. 

Dangarwar, a sept of Mun- 
das in Chota Nagpur. 

^ Ddngbe, a sub-caste of Xoiris 
in Behar. 

Dangwarid, a sept of the 
BautAr sub-tribe of ThArus in 
Behar. 


Danjdl, a that or section of 
NepAli Brahmans. 

Danrehd or Qaunhi, a sept of 
the BautAr sub-tribe of ThArus 
n Behar. 

Ddnri, a title of Bangaja 
KAyasths. 

Ddnrsurid, a section of SonArs 
in Behar. 

Ddntela, a sub-sept of the 
Ileinrom and Tudu septs of 
SantAls, said to be so called 
from their, breeding pi^ with 
very large tusks for sacrificial 
purposes. 

Ddntrdi, a group of the Kara- 
lAi sub-caste of Kaibarttas in 
Noakhali. 

Banmr, a cultivating 
caste of the Nepal Terai. 

Ddosri, a section of AgarwAls. 

Daraha, a grain-splitter — an 
occupation followed by women of 
the labouring castes in Behar. 

Darang, a dugu or section of 
the Kochh-Mandai in Dacca. 
The name indicates the original 
habitat of the group, probably a 
hill or village in Assam, and at 
the present day has no bearing 
upon marriage 

Darang-Chiachi, a section of 
the Koohli-Mandai in Dacca. 

Darang-Saudana, a section of ^ 
the Xoohh-Mandai in Dacca. 

Darang-Ddkal, a section of 
the Kochh-Mandai in Dacca. 

Darang-Dambak, a section of 
the Kochh-Mandai in Dacca. 

Dasdtid, a ^b-caste of BAgdis 
found in Nadiya. 
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Darbe, a section of the Bana> 
p&r sab'Oaste of Koins ; a pangat 
or section of B&nsphor Dorns and 
of Dos4dhs in Behax ; a section^ of 
the EAdar caste in Behar which 
intermarries with all the other 
sections except the Marik and 
BAre. 

Darchud, a sub-caste of Sunris 
in Behar who distil and sell coun- 
try spirits. By reason of their 
occupation they hold an inferior 
social position to the Biydhut and 
Sag&hut Sunris, who aro grain- 
dealers and shopkeepers. 

Ddrhibdrhi, a mul or section 
of the Chhamulid Madhesi^ sub- 
caste of Halw&is in Behar. 

Daridpdr, Lhariapdr, a mul or 
section of the ChhamuHa Mad- 
hesi4 sub-caste of IlalwAis in 
Behar. 

Darihare, probably a variant 
of Dalihare ; a section of Bab- 
hans in Behar. 

Darihare-Dihi a mul of the 
E&syap section of Maitbil Brah- 
mans in Behar. 

Darihare-Rdjanpurd, a mul 
of the E^syap section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Darihare-Bargamid, a mul of 
the Edsyap section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Darihare-Ratauli, a mul of 
the Edsyap section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Darihare-Sahasrdm, a mul of 
the Edsyap section of Maithil 
Brdhmans in Behar. 

Darjea, a sept of Ohakmds in 
the Hill ^l^cts of Chittagong. 

Darka, a sept of Chiks in Chota 
Nagpur who are^ said to have 
been bom out of a rent 4n the 
earth. 


Ddrkhurid, a mul or section of 
the Ghosin sub-caste of Godlds in 
Behar. 

Darnal, a thar or sept of 
Ddmis in Darjiling whose first 
ancestor is said to have sprung 
from a Brahman by a Ddmi 
I wife ; a sept of Mangars. 

Darndl, a section of Edmis ia 
Darjiling. 

Darrd Ldmi, a thar or sept 
of Mangars in Darjiling. 

Darshan, a title of Mucliis in 
Bengal. 

Darsurid, a section of Lohdrs 
in Behar. 

Daryesh, a Mahomedan reli- 
gious mendicant. The term is 
also incorrectly applied to Hindi 
ascetics. In tho case of Malio- 
medans it includes the following 
classes — (l)Chishtia, (2) Eddirid, 
(3) Nakshbandi, (4) liafd’i, (5) 

I Maddrid. 

Darwdn, a door-keeper. In 
Calcutta this post is usually held 
by up-country Bralimaus and 
Rajputs. 

Darzi, a tailor. IJsimUy tailora 
are Mahomedans, but Dhobis 
and Ghuldm Edyasths have been 
known to take up the business. 
A synonym for the Ddmi tribe 
in Darjiling. 

Dds, Jalwah Kaibartta, a 
sub-caste of Eewats in Western 
Bengal, and of Eaibarttas iu 
Dacca. 

Dds, a family title of Siddha 
Baidyas; of Halwdis and the 
Eathbanid sub-caste of Banids in 
Behar ; a title of Edyasths and 
aUSucLras of the Navasdkh group 
in Bengal, also assumed by 
members of non- Aryan castes m 
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Bengal like the Koobbs, who 
become Vaishnavas with a view 
to be considered Hindus; a title 
of the Oswfil Baniyds ; a sept of 
ThArus; a section of TJtkal or 
Orissa Brahmans and Karans; a 
title of ^barttas and Sunris in 
Bengal. 

Dasdi an endogamous sub-caste 
of Agarw^s, Mahesris and Oswdls. 

Ddsabigha, a section of F^ns 
in Ohota Nagpur. 

Dasdonth, a section of Barhis 
in Behar. 

Dasarath Ghataki, a mel or 
hypergamous sub-group of Itarhi 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Dasdsai, a sub-caste of Suk- 
lis in Midnapur. 

Dasaundhi, a title of Bhdts 
or genealogists. They also call 
themselves Eiajbhat. 

Dasbiha, a sept of Pans, in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Das-gharid, a group of the 
Bar-gohri sub-caste of Khandaits 
in Saranda of Singbhum. 

Das-Gurung or ChdrGotra, 
a sub-tribe of Gurungs in Dar- 
jiling. 

Ddsi, a maid-servant. 

Dasika, a dugu or section of the 
Kochh-Mandai in Dacca. The 
name indicates the original hab- 
itat of the group, probably a hill 
or village m Assam, and at the 
present day has no bearing upon 
marriage. 

Ddsil, a mul or section of the 
Goiid sub-caste of Goalds in 
Behar. 

Daskarid, wild fowl, a totem- 
wtio sept of Pdns in Chota 
Nagpur. 


Das Limbu, a synonym for 
limbu, referring to the ten divi- 
sions of the tribe. 

Dasndmi, the collective name 
of ten classes of Saivite religious 
mendicants, followers of Sankara 
Acharya, each of which bears a 
peculiar name, as Tirtha, Asrama, 
Saraswati, Vana, Bharati,Aranya, 
Giri or Gir, Parvata, Puri, and 
SSgara which is added to the 
proper names of the members. 
According to Professor H. H. 
Wilson only tire first three, and 
p.art of Bhdrati, are now consid- 
ered pure Dan^s or bearers of 
the mendicant staff; the others 
are of a more secular character, 
and are usually called Atits. 

Ddspdrd, Ddspdrid, a sub- 
caste of Kumhars and Telis in 
Bengal. 

Daspuria, a section of Ghdsis 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Dastd-ddr, an honorary title 
of Kayasths in Bengal. 

Dastarband or Pagriband, a 
turban-maker, a purely Mahom- 
edan trade, never engaged in 
by Hindus. 

Dast-farosh, an old-clothesman, 
collecting old clothes and rags, 
which he sells to the naichaband 
to make hookah snakes; to the 
masalchi for torches ; and to the 
jildgar for binding books. 

Daswani, a title of Bhdts in 
Behar. 

Ddsya, a section of B%dis in 
Bengal. 

Datiydn, a section of Mag- 
haya Kandus in Behar. 

Datkilidr, a* section of the 
Amashta BAyasths in Behar. 
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Datt, a thar or sept of Man* 
gars in Darjiling. 

Datta, a family title of 8adliya 
Baidyas, Z&yasths, Mayaris, 
Sdnlmdris, Tdmbnlis ; of Baruis, 
of the Aut Bub-oaste of Gandba- 
baniks, Tdntis, Sutradbars, and 
of Subamabaniksin Bengal. In- 
termarriage is probibited witbin 
the title. 

Datta ke rdut, a section of 
the Biy&but and Zhariddb^ Kal- 
vr&is in Bebar. 

Dattamdnjhi, a title of Kai- 
barttas in Bengal. 

Ddturidi a sub-caste of Sutra- 
dbars in Noakbdli. 

Daub^rik, messenger or senti- 
nel, a title of ZbancUiits in 
Orissa. 

Daulbandh, a sub-tribe of 
Zbarw&rs in Fal&mau. 

Daulti ke r&ut, a section of 
the Biy&but and Kbaridabi Zal- 
wire in Bebar. 

Dauru, a sept of Mundas in 
Obota Nagpur. 

Dauwd, a sept of Dbimdls in 
the Darjiling Terai. 

Dawiri, a thar of the Basishtba 
gotra of Nepali Brahmans. 

Daw in, a sept of Cbakmds in 
the Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

D6yi, a gMn of the Bahama 
gotra of ^rbi Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

D&ymia, a group of the Sa- 
nadhya sub-oastd of Gaura Brah- 
mans. 

De, a family name of Edyasths 
in Bengal ; ' of the Aut sub caste 
of Guidhabaniks ; of Edm^rs, 
Mayards, Turnbulls, Tantis, Telia, 


and Subarnabaniks in Bengsl. 
Intermarriage is prohibfl»d 
within the title. 

DeM, a synonym for Lohdr 
M£njhi, q.v. 

Deb, a family title of S4dhya 
Baidyas and of Bangaja and 
Barendra Edyasths in Bengal. 

Debangs i , a title of up-country 
and Uriya Brahmans. 

Debansi, a sub-tribe of Baj- 
puts in Ghota Nagpur, to which 
the Bdjds of Bishanpur, in Ban- 
kura, profess to belong. 

Debdnsi, a class of Tiyars 
who are fishermen. 

Debkulidr, a pur or section of 
S4kadwipi Brahmans in Behai. 

Debrishi, a section of Maya- 
r4s in Bengal. 

Dedhgawe, a section of E4y- 
asths in Bebar. 

Dehddbendras, a or sec- 
tion of the Chhamulia Madhesia 
sub-caste of Ilalwais in Bebar. 

Deh^ti, a met or hypergamons 
sub-group of B4rhi Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

Dehdti Baidya, village doctor, 
a title of Baidyas used by out- 
siders. 

Dehl&saridr, apur or section 
of 84kadwipi Brahmans in 
Behar. 

Dehri, a section of Eor4nch 
Edndus in Behar. 

Dehriti, priests, a sept of Mai 
Paharids in the 8ant41 Paxganas. 

Dehuri, a title of Sudhis ia 
Orissa. 

Dejong Lhori, Dejongpa 
(people of the fruit-district or 
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Sikkim) ; Bhotia (Tibetans 
of the south), the common desig- 
nation of the Tibetans urho are 
settled in Sikkim. A list of their 
sub-tribes and septs will be 
found in Appendix I. 

Demta, red tree-ant, a totem- 
istio sept of Gp^Ms, Khari^is, 
Lohirs, Mundas, PAns, and 
Kharwars in Ohota Nagpur. 

Denrgamid, a section of Awa- 
dhid Hajdms in Behar. 

Deo, a title of Bands in Ben- 
gal. 

Deobansi, a sub-caste of 
Mauliks in Ohota Nagpur. 

Deodhidr, &pur or section of 
Sakadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

Deoghdt, a mul or section of 
the Chhamuli4 Madhesia sub- 
caste of Halwdis in Behar. 

Deohar, a title of inoculators 
for small-pox, now applied to 
vacciaators in Behar. 

Oeorahir, a pur or section of 
Sdkadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

Deori, a title of Sunris in 
Bengal. 

Deraddr, a title of Kewats in 
Behar. 

Derhgdon, a mul or section 
of the AyodhiA sub-caste of 
Hajjams in Behar, 

Desd-Asram, a sub-caste of 
Gaudhabaniks in Bengal. 

Desauri, a title of Kandhs in 
Urusa. 

, a »»M/or section of 

the Sdtmulid or Kishnaut sub- 
of Godlas in Behar. 

DesI, a sub-caste of Kumhars, 
‘Ohs, and of Kaibarttas in Behar ; 


a group of the Bdjbanm sub- 
caste of Koohhs in Northern 
Bengal ; of Godhls in the North- 
Western Provinces; a sub-caste 
of Bhandaris in Orissa, and of 
Bhumijs in Chota Nagpur. 

Desja, a thar or section of 
NepdH Brahmans. 

Desla, a sub-caste of Telis in 
Bengal. 

Desoar, a section of Ghdsis in 
Chota Nagpur. 

DeswdI, a section of Godlds 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and Behar. 

DeswdI i , a sub-tribe of Santdls 
in the south of Manbhum who 
employ Brahmans and have 
adopted portions of the Hindu 
ritual. 

Deswali, Deswari, a title of 
natives of Upper ludia who settle 
in Bengal. 

Deswdr, a sub-caste of Kal- 
wars in Behar and of Mals in the 
Santdl Parganas ; a section of the 
Sakhiuci and Turi Dorns in Behar 
who perform their domestic wor- 
ship outside of the angun or 
courtyard of their houses. 

Deswiri-Kharwdr, a sub- 
tribe of Kharwars in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Deuii, a gain of the Batsya 
gotra of Bdrondra Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

Deuri, a tit(e of Kumbirs in 
Behar. 

Devakotya, a thar or section 
of Nepali Brahmans. 

Devdpdthi, a section of 
mis and a thar or sept of Mangaw 
in Darjiling. 
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Deva-Sarmd, a Bynonym for 
Brahman. 

Dew&n, a section of the 
Yakha caste; originally a title 
conferred by the Nepal Raj. 

Dewin ke asimi, a section of 
the Banodhii and Jaisw^r Ral- 
w&rs in Rebar. 

Dewirk, a pur or section of 
Sikadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

Dhabali a title of Telis in 
Bengal. 

Dhabalrishi, a section of 
Ch&sidhob&s in Bengal. 

Dhabhinchhwir, Dal/iaueh- 
mr, a section of B^bbans. 

Dhaii Dai, a nurse, wet-nurse, 
or midwife. See 

Dhaiii a section of GoiMs in 
the North-Western Provinces. 

Dhiini a gdin or sub-section of 
Saptasati Brahmans in Bengal. 

Dhikies, a mul or section of 
the Tinmulii and Chhamulid 
Madhesii and Bhojpuria sub- 
castes of Halwdis in Behar. 

Dhikai, a sub-caste of Edmdrs 
in Eastern Bengal. 

Dhikiich, a section of the 
Biydhut andKhariddhd Ealw&rs 
in Behar. 

Dhakaichhi, a section of 
Sondrs in Behar. 

Dhikiis, a mul or section of 
the Naomul^ or Gorid sub-caste 
of Godlds in Behar. 

Dhakait, a section of Bdb- 
liftTiH and of Ma^esid Halwdis 
in Behar. 

Dhdkal, a thar of the TJpa- 
monya gotra of Nepdli Brah- 
mans. 

Ohakania, a section of 
Eanaujid Lohdrs in Behar. 


dhamna'sap. 

Dhakaren, a thar ox sept ot 
Gurongs in Darjiling. 

Dh&k4w&l, a sub-caste of 
Edmdrs in Murshedabad. 

Dhdki, a beater of the dhnk 
or toge drum ; a title of the 
Bditi and Muchi, the only castes 
which use this kind of drum. 

DhdM, an honorary title of 
Edyasths and Godlds in Bengal ■ 
of Kawdlis in Eastern Bengal. 

Dhalid, a sub-caste of Mdls in 
Bankura. 

Dhalo, a sub-caste of Koras 
in Western Bengal. 

Dhalud, a sub-caste of Karan- 
gds. 

Dhamaia, a fhnr or sept of 
Hangars in Darjiling. 

Dhdman, a mvl or section of 
the Naomulid or Mnjraut sub- 
caste of Godlds in Behar. 

Dhamanid, a class of profes- 
sional beggars in Chota Nngpui' 
who eat dead animals and snakes. 

Dhamdif a section of Kai- 
barttas in Orissa. 

Dhami, a section of the Goria 
sub-caste of Godlds in Behar 
whose title is Mandar. 

Dhami, a low, prob- 
ably non-Aryan, caste in Dar- 
bhanga, who make fans or brashes 
{morchhal) of peacock’s feathers. 
In Gya the Dhdmins officiate as 
priests to pilgrims in the ceie- 
monies performed for the benefit 
of ancestors on the Rdmsila and 
Protsila hills, immediately above 
the town. They pretend to Iw 
a sort of Brahmans, but their 
social position is low, and ortho- 
dox Hindus will not take water 
from their hands. 

Dhdmna Sdp, a section of 
Ghdsis in Ghota Nagpur. 
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soupt a 
Korwas, 
a sept of 
idden to 
^0 lioe and rioe soup, and eat 
only gondii; a section of Kharias ; 
a sept of llajputs in Behar. 

Dhan&i Mandal, a family 
name of the Grihasth group of 
Jugis in Bengal. 

Dhanautd, a mul or section of 
the TinmuHd Madhesia sub-caste 
of Halw4is in Beliar. 

Dhandh, plum busliGS, a 
totemistic sept of Chiks in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Dhandhdbe, a section of the 
Bahannajati sub-caste of Elhatris 
in Bengal. 

Dhdnej, a mul or section of 
the Chhamulii Madhesia sub- 
caste of llalwais in Behar. 

Dhanesri, a section of Pods in 
Bengal. 

Dhaneswar, a mul or section 
of the Tinmulia Madhesia sub- 
caste of llalwais in Behar. 

Dhangar, in Chota Nagpur 
Proper an agricultural labourer, 
usually non-Aryan, engaged by 
the year, who receives, if hired by 
anative, alump. sum varyingfrom 
1^. 4 to Es. 6 , at the time of 
hiring, besides monthly wages in 
grain and a cloth at the end of the 
year. Labourers of this class are 
also largely employed by Euro- 
pean tea-planters on the Lohar- 
dagA plateau. In this case they 
get Es. 9 on engagement, and 
Es.^ 9 more in three instalments, 
besides a blanket and an um- 
™lla. On the origin of the term 
there has been some discussion. 

it is,” writes Colonel Dalton, “ a 
that from its apparent deri- 
vation {dang or dhdng, ‘a bill’) 
mean any hiliman; but 


Dh4n, paddy OJ* *1°® 
to&W®«Ohiks, 
LohArs, and Oraons, 
-nrho are forb; 


amongst several tribes of the 
Southern Tributary MahAls the 
terms Bhdngar and Dhdngarin 
mean the youth of the two sexes 
both in highland and lowland 
villages, and it cannot be con- 
sidered as the national designa- 
tion of any particular tribe.” So 
Mr. Oldham says in a note on 
Some Ilistorieal and Ethical As- 
pects of the Burdwan district that 
the Male Poharias call their men 
of fighting age Dhangar or DhAn- 
garia. The Male ore cognates of 
Sie Oraons, the typical Dhangar 
labourers of Chota Nagpur, so that 
on this showing the word may 
well be nothing more than the 
Oraon for an adult. According 
to another interpretation, the 
name has reference to the fact 
that persons working as dhdngars 
receive the bulk of their wages 
in dhdn, or unhusked rice. Rabi 
or cold weather crops are not 
largely grown in Chota Nagpur 
Proper; and during the slack 
season, from December to the end 
of March, large numbers of DhAn- 
gars leave their own country in 
search of agricultural work in the 
central and eastern districts of 
Bengal, where the harvesting of 
the winter rice creates a great 
demand for labour. The dhdn- 
gar system of payment is so 
general in Chota Nagpur that 
the term is virtually synonymous 
with labourer, and these nomadio 
labourers describe themselves, and 
are known throughout Bengal, as 
‘Dhangars.’ When they settle, 
as they frequently do, they 
acquire the name; of Buna, whiem 
is sometimes prefixed to their 
tribal name, thus Buna-Oraon, 
Buna-Munda. 

Dhanichhw^r, a section of 
Babhans in Behaj . 

Dhdnjaya, a gotra or section 
of NepAli Brahmans. 
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Dhankai, Dhankoi, a mu/ or 
tseotion of the Naija ooste in 
Behar. 

Dhanka>Oraon, a 8ul>tribe of 
Oraons in Ghota Nagpur. 

Dhankh&rid,' a section of the 
Bij&hnt and Kharidhh& Kalvars 
in Behar. 

Dhanki, a sept of Ndgeswars 
in Ghota Nagpur. 

DhanrodPi a sub-oaste of 
Godl^ in Behar. 


i>hanuk. 

Dhanu, a title of Dakshi^ 
R^rhi and i^npja Kiyasthf,’ 

a potion of Kishnaut GodUs in 
Behar. 

. D^hanudr, a section of Kharife 

in Ghota Nagpur. 

_ Dhdnuk, one of the seven sub- 
divisions of the Kurmis, who mu 
supposed to have been arcLrs, 
but are now employed iu person' 
al service and agriculture. 


ihitmk, a cultivating caste of Behar^ many of whom ar© 
employed as personal servants in the households 
■ of members of the higher castes. Their origin 
is obscure. Buchanan considered them a “ pure agricultural tribe, 
who, from their name, implying archers, were probably in former 
times the militia of the country, and are perhaps not essentially 
different from the Kurmis ; for any Yasawdr (JaiswAr) Kurmi who 
from poverty sells himself or his children is admitted among the 
Dhinuks. All the Dhdnuks at one time were probably slaves, and 
many have been purchased to fill up the military ranks — a metliod 
of recruiting that has been long prevalent in Asia, the armies of 
the Parthians having been composed almost entirely of slaves ; and 
the custom is still, 1 believe, pretty general among the Turks. A 
great many of the Dhdnuks are still slaves, but some annually 
procure their liberty by the inability of their masters to maintain 
them, and by their unwillingness to sell their fellow-creatures.” 
According to the Padma PurAna quoted by Sir Henry Elliot, 
Dhtinuks are descended from a Ghamdr and a female Ghaudul. 
Another equally mythical pedigree makes the mother a Ghamdr and 
the father an outcast Ahir. Such statements, however slight their 
historical value, servo to indicate in a general way the social 
rank held by the Dh^nuks at the time when it was first thought 
necessary to enrol them among the mixed castes. In this poiut of 
view the degraded parentage assigned to the caste lends some support 
to the conjecture that they may be an offehoot from one of the 
non-Aryan tribes. 

Bh&nuks are divided into the following sub-castes Chhilatia 
, ^ ^ or Silhotia, Magahyd, TirhutiS or Chiraut, 
Internal structure, Kanaujid, Khapari/d, Dudhwar 

or Dojwdr, Sunri-Dhanuk, and Kathautid. 8ir Henry Elliot, 
writing of the* Dhdnuks of the North-West Provinces, gives a 
slightly different list, which will be found in Appendix I. Buchanan 
mentions Jaiswar, Magahya, Dojwdr, and Ghhilatiyd. Little is 
known regarding the origin of any of the suh-castes. Magahya, 
Tirhutid, Kanaujid, are common territorial names used by many 
castes to denote suh-castes who reside in, or are supposed to have 
emigrated from, particular tracts of country. The Dudhwdr or 
Dojwdr sub-caste pride themselves upon not castrating buU-calveS' 
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The Sunri-Dhdnuk axe said to ^ have been separalted froxji the 
est of the caste by reason of their taking service with members of 
the despised Sunri and Teji castes. According to some authorities 
the Omiilatia sub-caste is also known by the name of Jaisw^r- 
Kunhi, a fact which to some extent bears out Buchanan’s sugges- 
tion that there may be some connexion between the Bhdnuk 
and Kurmi — castes. Speculations based upon resemblances of 
names are, however, apt to be misleading, and I can find no 
independent evidence to show that the Dbdnuks are a branch 
of the Kurmis, or, which is equally possible, tliat the Jaisw^r sub- 
oaste of the Kurmis derive their origin from the Dhdnuks. It is 
curious that the distinction between personal service and cultivation, 
which has led to the formation of sub-castes among the Gangotd, 
Amat, and Kewat, should not have produced the same effect in the 
case of the Dhdnuks. Throughout Bwar, indeed, full expression is 
given to these differences of occupation in the titles home by those 
who follow the one or the other mode of life ; but it is only in Pumiah 
that they form an impassable barrier to intermarriage between the 
Khawasid sub-caste, who are employed as domestic servants, and 
the Gharbait and Mandal, who confine themselves to agriculture. 

The sections of the caste are shown in Appendix 1. They are 
comparatively few in number, and their influence on marriage seems 
to be gradually dying out, its place being taken by the more modem 
system of counting prohibited degrees. For this purpose the 
standard formula mamcra, chacheray etc., is in use, the prohibition 
extending to seven generations in the descending line. 

Both infant and adult-mamage are recognised by the Dhdnuk 
caste, but the former practice is deemed the 
amago. moro rcspoctable, and all who can afford to do 

so endeavour to got their daughters married before they attain the 
age of puberty. The marriage ceremony differs little from that in 
vogue among other Behar castes of similar social standing. In the 
matter of polygamy their custom seems to vary in different parts of 
the country. In Behar it is usually hold that a man may not take 
a second wife unless the first is barren or suffers from an incurable 
disease; but in Fumiah no such restrictions seem to exist, and 
a man may have as many wives as he can afford to maintain. A 
widow may marry again by the myui or clmmauna form, in which 
Brahmans tako no part ; and the union of the couple is completed 
by the bridegroom smearing red lead with his left hand on the 
forehead of the bride. In Fumiah the deceased husband’s younger 
brother or cousin, should such a relative exist, is considered to have 
a preferential claim to marry the widow ; but elsewhere less stress 
is laid on this condition, and a widow is free to marry whom die 
pleases, provided that she does not infringe the prohibited degrees. 
Divorce is not recognised in Behar, but the Dhdnuks of the Santdl 
■ Barg^as, following apparently the example of the aboriginal races, 
^riuit a husband to divorce an unchaste wife by making a formal 
declaration before the panohdyat of his intention to cast her off, and 
tearing a leaf in two to symbolise and record the separation. The 
pmceedings conclude with a feast to all the relations, the idea of 
■which appears to be that by thus entertaining his family the husband 
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frees himself from the stain of having lived vnth a diereputabl 
woman. Women so divorced may marry again, provided th^ their 
favours have been bestowed solely on members of the caste. Indiscr J 
tions outside that oiiole axe punished by immediate expulsion, and 
cannot be atoned for by any^ form of penance except in the unusual 
case of a DhAnuk woman living with a man of notably higher caste 
The religion of the DhAnuks presents no features of special 
Religion. interest. They worship the regular Hindu 
gods, and employ as their priests Maithil 
Brahmans, who are received on equal terms by other members of 
the sacred order. Among their minor gods we find Bandi, Goraiv^ 
MahAbir, EAm ThAkur, GaM, Dharm BAj, and Sokha Sindalids! 
The last appears to bo the spirit of some departed sorcerer. Dlianuks 
are also much given to the worship of the sun, to whom flowers 
rice, betel-leaves, cloves, cardamoms, molasses, together with money 
and even clothes, are offered on Sundays daring the nionflis of 
BaMkh and Agban. The offerings are taken by the caste Jlralminn 
or the Mali. 'ITie dead are burned, and the sraddk ceremony is 
performed on the thirteenth day after death. In the case of persons 
who die from snake-bite, tbeir relatives offer milk and fiied rice (Idird) 
to snakes on tbe NAgpanebami day in tbe month of SrAwan. 

Notwithstanding the degraded parentage assigned to them by 
„ . . ^ ^ , tradition, and the probability that they are 

^^Is us an OCCU- q£ non-Aryan descent, tbe social posi- 

tion of Hhanuks at the present day is quite 
respectable. They rank with Kumiis and Koiris, and Brahmans will 
take water from their hands. They themselves will eat cooked food, 
drink and smoke with the Kurmi, Amat, and Kewat ; and Bnlfiot 
Dhanuks will oat the leavings of Brahmans, llajputs, and KAyasths in 
whose houses they are employed. Borsonal scivice, ineduding palaii- 
quin-hearing and agriculture, are their chief occupations, and in some 
parts of the country they axe engaged in the cultivation of hemp and 
the manufacture of string, whence they derive the title Sankatwar. 
Most of them are occupancy or non-occupaney raiyats, and the poorer 
members of the caste earn their living as agricultural day-labourers. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
BhAnuks in 1872 and 1881 
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Dhanuki, a sab-oaste of Dorns 
in Eastern Bengal who use bows 
arrows to kQl ^e; a /Aar 
or sept of Hangars in Darjiling. 

Dhanutii a section of Madho- 
gi4 KAndus in Behar. 


Dhir&rii, a section of Babhans 
in Western Bengal. 

Dhardhari a gdin or 8iib*seotion 
of Saptasati brahmans in Bengal. 

Dh^ren, a thar or sept of 
Qurungs in Darjiling. 


Dhanwantari, a gotra or 
section of the Baidya caste in 
Bengal. 

Dhaona, a sept of ChakmAs 
in the mu Tracts of Chittagong. 

Dhapr&i a sub-caste of sweeper 
Boms in Behar who reverence one 
Syiia Singh, an ancestral hero in 
process of convorsion into a god. 

Dhar, a family title of Sidhya 
Baidyas; of the Aut sub-caste i 
of bandhabaniks; of Sankharis; 
of Dakshin-EArhi and BArendra 
KAyasths; and of Subamabanib 
in Bengal. Intermarriage is pro- 
lubitud within the title. 


Dhdrh, a sub-caste of Gha- 
mArs in Behar. 

Dhdri, Ddti, a class of Ma- 
1 homcdan musicians, generally 
women, who play, sing, and dance, 
and are regarded by connoisseurs 
in such matters as superior to the 
Miram. The men do no work, 
and live on their wivea’ earnings. 
This, however, is perhaps a recent 
development resulting from their 
conversion to Islam, for when 
Buchanan wrote he found the 
Dhari in Behar employed in dig- 
ging tanks and ditches, and col- 
lecting firewood. They ate pork 
and worshipped Band! and EAm 
Thakur. 


Dhdr, a suh-ooste of Eoiris 
m Behar. 


Dhfiriw^r, a section ofOswAls 
in Bohar. 


Dhar or Dh&ri, a sub-caste of 
Dosadhs in Behar. 

DhArli, a title of BAgdis in 
Bengal. 

Dharadhari, a mel or hyper- 
gamous sub-group of Earhi 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Dharamddsi, a sub-caste of 

Khatiks in Behar. 

Dharampurii, a mul or sec- 
tion of the Naomulia or Majraut 
Bub-eaeto of CoAlAs in Behar. 

. u section of BAhhans 

m Behar. 

T) a title of Dakshin- 

Uarhi and Bangaja KAyasths. 


Dhark^r, a suh-casto of Dorns 
in Behar who make cane baskets, 
winnowing-fans, etc., and keep 
and sell pigs. 

Dhfirkia, a section of Bhoj- 
puria HalwAis in Behar. 

Dharkiliar, a section of the 
Amashta KAyasths in Behar. 

Dharmaghare, a religious 
group of Jugis in Bengal. 

DhamoAhu, □ section of Awa- 
dhiA llajams in Behar. 

Dharmapand it, a title of T^ 
Jugis, and Dorns m Bengal, ymo 
officiate as priests m the religious 
oeromonies of their caste and of 
the rural god Dharma, who is 
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said, in a Bengali Purina dedi* 
oaied to him, to be on avatar of 
Vishnu, Dharma, rejjresented by 
a. square stone with human 
features roughly carved upon it, 
is particularly worshipped by 
women, and is believed to cause 
and cure shin diseases. Brahmans 
will not worship him . 

Dharm-dsram ot Dharm-Sut, 
a sub-caste of Mayards in Central 
Bengal. 

Dhdrod, Bharud, a sub-caste 
of Gonds, usually employed in 
washing gold from the sands of 
the rivers in Chota Nagpur. 

Dhartd-Kausik, a gotra or sec- 
tion of Nepali Brahmans. 

Dharwdr, a kul or section of 
Babhansin Bchar. 

Dhaul, a sept of Bajputs in 
Behar. 

Dhaundria, a section of Sonars 
in Behar. 

Dhaurdni, a section of Bdb- 
bans in Behar. 

Dhausdni, a section of Bab- 
hans in Behar. 

Dhawa, a class of Mahomedan 
palanquin-bearers and fish- 
mongers in Bengal. 

Dhawan, a section of the 
Ohhajati sob-caste of Xhatris 
in Bengal. 

Dhayati a title of Kanaujia 
Brahmans. 

Dhechufi, a black bird, a 
totemistie sept of Bedias, Oraons 
and Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 


Dhek, a section of the Ban- 
war Bub-coste of Baniyds in 
Behar. 

Dhekhfi, a sept of Bajputs in 
Behar. 

Dhelakata, a tree, at totemis- 
tic sept of Mundas in CLota 
Nagpur. 

Dheikt, a section of Ehari^ 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Dhelphor, * clod-breaker,’ a 
title of Boiris in Behar which 
is supposed to have reference to 
their skill and thoroughness in 
cultivation. 

Dhemd, a mul or section of 
the Clihamulia Madhesia sub-caste 
of Halwais in Behar. 

Dhemdl, a synonym for Dhi- 
mdl. 

Dhengar, a sub-caste of 
Gareris in Behar. 

Dhenu, a section of Gorii 
Goalds in Behar. 

^licnuilr, a small Dravidian 
caste of Chota Nagpur, whose 
totemistie sections seem to indi- 
cate a possible kinship with the 
Mundas. Very little is known of 
their customs, and their numbers 
are scanty. 

Dhesid Dhd' 41 or Tapas/mrid, 
a sub-caste of Dorns in Bengal 
who remove dead bodies, eto. 

Dhibar, a sub-caste of Kewats 
in Western Bengal, and a sj'ao- 
nym for Kaibartha. 

Dhilki, a section of Mahilis in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Dhilki-Kharifi, a sub-caste of 
Ehmrids in Chota Nagpur. 
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]phitnsi} Dhemdlf MauUk, a non-Ajyan tribe of the DaijiUiig 
nriiriii rad Nepal Terai, classed by Er. Miiller as 

Xiohitio. The^ belong to Uie same main 8to<& 
as the Koohh, whom they resemble closely in features and oom- 
plexidn; and, Uke them, are rapidly losing their tribal identity 
by absorption into the large and heterogeneous R^jbansi caste. 
Bdjbansis, who pretend to be Kshatriyas, strenuously deny that any 
such process is going on, but a shrewd observer' of social changes 
assures me that any Dhimdl can become a Rdjbansi at any fimA if 
be is only prosperous enough,” and instances are known in which a fee 
of Bs. 600 has been paid for this privilege. Formal promotions of this 
sort are, however, exceptional, and the average Dhimdl who aspires 
to social elevation transforms himself into a E^jbansi by simply 
a sMunin g that title. To this movement rather than to any lack of 
vitality in the race we may attribute the fact that, while in 1847 
Hodgson^ estimated the number of the Dhimals at 15,000, no 
recent census’ shows any approach to this figure, and they seem 
likely to disappear altogether as a separate tribe within the next 

S aeration. Already, indeed, they affect a dislike for the tribal name 
limdl, which is now used only by outsiders, and prefer to call 
themselves by the modem title of Maulik. They have no traditions 
of their own, and look upon themselves as the original inhabitants 
of the tract of country where they are now settled. The scanty 
legends current among other races regarding their origin are noticed 
in the article on the Mech tribe, with whom the Dhimal are associated 
by the Nepalese dwellers in the Terai. 

The Dhimdl are divided into three classes — Agnid, L&ter, 
and Dungid— the members of which are not 
ntomal structure. absolutely debarred from intermarriage, though 

the Agnid Dhimdls deem themselves superior to the other two classes, 
and as a nde marry within their own group. Marriages also 
occasionally take place between Dhim^s and Rdjbansis of either sex, 
but in such coses the Bdjbansis usually have to abandon their own 
caste and enrol themselves in the Dhimal community, giving a feast 
to the panchayat by way of entrance-fee. There are four exogamous 
septs— Chongd, Dauwd, Kauwd, and Rdngd. Proliibited degrees 
are reckoned by the standard formula down to seven generations on 
the male and three on the female side. 

Infdnt-marriage is almost unknown among the Dhimals, and 
is practised only by the few well-to-do 
**'™®** families, who strive to imitate the customs of 

high-caste Hindus. Among the main body of the tribe youths 
Iwtween the ages of sixteen and twenty marry girls from twelve to 
rixteon. Courtship is unrestricted, and the young people usually 
settle their own love affairs without the intervention of parents or 
guardians. It occasionally happens tliat a match affecting the pro- 
prietary interests of two families is arranged by the fathers of the 

‘ Mr. W. B. Oldham, Bengal Civil Service, late Deputy ComimB8i<mer 
of Dariilinir. » 


* They numbered 873 in 1873 and 662 in 1881. 
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couple cpnoerned, but as a rule the first step^ taken m the direction 
of marrisM is fcnr the girl to go ofi one gening with the man of her 
dioioe and quietlj establiidi herself in his house. At this stage her 
parents oome forward and demand a settlement of the bride-price 
^hvmm), which formerly 'stood at Rs. 11, but now ranges from 
Bs. 20 to Rs. 80, according to the attractions of the girl and the 
value which her parents set upon her lover. The amount, however, 
is not paid, (u even finally setued at once ; the bride must first pass 
through a period of probation, extending often to a year or more, 
during which time her oapabilities as a housewife are supposed to he 
tested. If she gives satisfaction, the bride-price is determined and 
paid, and the marriage formally celebrated. If she is rejected, the 
man with whom she eloped is bound to maintain her and her 
children ; but instances of this very rarely occur. The procedure, 
however, is by no means uniform in all oases. Very commonly the 
marriage takes place a month or so after the elopement, while the 
question of bride-price stands over until the young woman’s trae 
value has been ascertained by the working test of domestic life. 
Dhimdls seem, however, to regard marriage as a form of minor 
importance. I know of a young Dhimdl who took a girl to his 
house some three years ago. The two live happily together, and she 
has borne him a child, but the marriage ceremony has not yet been 
performed, owing probably to the parents being imable to agree about 
the bride-price. No social stigma attaches to tho girl’s position, 
and the women of the village receive her on equal terms ; but she 
is not entitled to serve boiled rice to guests invited on any ceremonial 
occasion. From this curious laxity in ordering the relations of tho 
sexes it follows of course that intercourse previous to elopement or 
marriage is tacitly recognised. But if a girl becomes pregnant while 
stiU in her parent’s house, she is expected to disclose the name of her 
lover, and to prevail upon him to marry her or at least to take her 
to live with him. 


The marriage ceremony has evidently been borrowed from the 
Hindus. Its essential portions are the standard rites of s&tpdk or 
carrying the bride seven times round the bridegroom and smearing 
vermilion on her head {sindurddn). The village barber attends to 
shave the front half of the bridegroom’s head ; the caste guru, 
usually a Bdjbansi, mutters gibberish which passes muster as sacred 
texts, and the proceedings are completed by the assembled guests 
showering paddy, dub grass, sandal powder, and water on the heads 
of the married couple. 

Polygamy is permitted up to a supposed maximum limit of thrw 
wives, but the tribe is a poor one, and very few Dhim^.l8 can anora 
tbemelves the luxury of more than one wife. A widow may mar^ 
again, and is in no way restricted in her choice, except that the 
second marriage must take place from her parent’s house and the 
prohibited deg^s binding on her before her marriage may 
infringed. Sindurddn and the resumption of the massive shell 
bracelet, usually three or four inches wide, which distinguishes a 
married woman, are the essential portions of the ceremony 
Traces of Hindu influence may be discerned in the tendency to tbinx 
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ia«B hiKUy of a remarried widow than of a woman, whether 
*“^ed or not, whom oohahiting with a man for the first time, and 
!g therefore e^hle for marriage by the full form. Divoroe is 
Emitted on the ground of unohastity with the sanction of the 
^te panoh&yat, and divorced wives may marry again under the 
conditions applicable to widows. A man who seduces a married 
woman is supposed to be liable to repay to the injured husband the 
bride-price given for her when a virgin, and the panchdyat may be 
called upon to enforce this obligation by the various forms of social 
punishment which they have at their command. The tribe knows 
nothing of the Hindu systems of law, and the devolution of property is 
regulated by a tribal custom of their own, administered by the village 
council or panchayat. Sons inherit by equal shares; failing sons 
the uterine brethren divide the property ; next in order comes the wife, 
then the daughters ; and next to them the cousins of the deceased. 

In the forty years which have passed since Hodgson published 
his Ensay on the Kochh, Bodo, and JD^imdl 
vc igioa Trileft, the Dhimals have made a marked advance 

in the direction of Hinduism. They now insist upon desoribing 
themselves as orthodox Hindus, and among their favourite objects of 
worship are Chhawdl Thfikur or Gopdl Thfikur (a form of Knshna), 
Chaitan, and ISitai (Chaitanya and Nityinanda, the great t^hers 
of Vaishnavism), the Salagrdm or fossil ammonite, and the tulsi-plant 
{Oetjmum saneftitn). In the Darjiling Terai Dhimdl ten^les may 
be seen in which Krishna is the central figure, having Chaitanya 
on his right hand and Nitydnanda on bis left; while the saored tulsi 
is planted in front of the bamboo hut which contains these images. 
No better illustration could be given of the distance which separates 
the Dhimdl religion of to-day from the simple Nature-worship 
described by Hodgson, to which temples and images were alike 
unknown. The river-deities of forty years ago seem entirely to 
have lost their hold on the people, who no longer mention them 
among the regular gods, though it is possible that they may still 
drag on on obscure existence as patrons of the village or the 
household. From the precincts of the recognised tribal mntheon 
they have been expelled beyond hope of recall by Kdli, Bisahari, 
Manasd, Bura Tbakur, Molidmdi, and other celestial personages 
borrowed from the Hindu system. These adopted gods, however, 
are worshipped on just the same principle as the spirite of flo^ and 
field, whom they have displaced. None of the esoteric doetrinM of 
Hinduism have accompanied the new divinities, who are propitiated 
for the avoidance of physical ills by much the same offering's as 
presented to their predecessors. Thus, to Ohh&jvH Thakur and 
Chaitanya plantains, milk, and parched rice are offered; to K&li, 
buffaloes, goats, and pigeons ; to Bisahari, goats, pigeons, wd 
ducks. In this melange of Vaishnavism and Saivism the functions 
uf priest are usually discharged by selected members of the Hi jbansi 
called Bdmans, to distinguish them from the degreed 
Brahmans who are occasionally called in to assist *in a roemally 
im^rtant act of worship. These men, though belonging to the class 
Barna Brahmans and serving the lowest castes of Hindus, would 

p 2 
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not dmm to attaoh themselves wgnlarly to the DhimAI tribe, and ?+ 
seems Skely enough that the whole of the Dhimdls may be absorb^ 
in the Eijbansi caste without ever reaching the dignity of bavins 
p yahtnuTia of their own. ® 

Among the Dhimils of the present day the Hindu practice of 
cremation, unknown at the time when Hodgson 
wrote, is fast displacing the more primitive 
usage of burial. The Agni& Dhim&ls, indeed, who rank above 
the other sub-castes, are said to owe their name to their adoption of 
the custom of burning the dead. When burial is resorted to, the 
corpse is laid in the grave face upwards with the head pointing 
towards the north. A meagre imitation of the Hindu ceremony of 
triddh is performed, usually on the tenth day after death ; but the 
practice in this matter is by no moans uniform, and some prefer 
the third day, some the seventh, and others again the thirteenth, 
A feast is always mven to the relatives and friends of the deceased. 
Offerings for the benefit of ancestors in general are made in the 
mouth of KArtik (October-November). 

Standing as the Dhimils do outside the regular caste system, 
their social status cannot be very precisely 
defined. Tliey abstain from beef, snakes, 
rats, and similar vermin and the leavings 
of other people, but eat fowls, pork, lizards, and all kinds of 
fish. Bij bausis will take water from them and smoke in ilio same 
hookah, but all other castes regard them as unclean. Dhimals 
in their turn profess not to take water from the Mech tribe, 
from Mahomedans, and from the large gi’oup of semi-Nopalese 
castes, vaguely termed Paharias. Cooked food they will take 
from a Eijbansi or from a member of any liigher casta Agricul- 
ture, fishing, and pasturing cattle are their chief occupations, 
and a few work as coolies in the tea gardens of the Terai or 
carry on a potty trade in the commoner sorts of food-grain. 
Tn former years they were greatly addicted to the Jkani system 
of cultivation, but the limits within which this is possible have 
been greatly curtailed by the development of forest conservancy, 
and Dhimdls residing in British territory have for the most 

5 art taken to regular plough cultivation. In the Darjiling 
!erai a few of them are Jotddrs under a ton years’ settlement, tlie 
butt: of the tribe being ordinary raiyats or hiudless day-labourers. 
They still retain the nomadio habits noticed by Hodgson, and large 
numbers of them will at times desert their villages in order to settle 
in some locality better suited to their peculiar mode of life. 


Dhimar, asub-castoof Hahdrs 
in Behar who say that they im- 
migrated from the west. They 
carry palanquins and work as 
domesho servants, while some of 
them parch grain and keep petty 
shops. Socially they rank some- 
what below the Bawani Bahars, 


and Brahmans will not take water 
from their hands. They practise 
widow-marriage, and have a re- 
markable ceremony for divorce on 
the ground of adultery, the con- 
cluding act of whidi rs to poin a 
gharrdh of water over the wife s 
head and turn her adrift. 



jannw!- bhom- 

QUjdfire, a thar of tlie | Dho&r, a sub-caste of GonrHs 
gatra of Nepfli Brahmans. I in Behar. 


if the wa^ennan caste of Bengal and Orissa, who claini 
descent from Neta Muni or Netu Dhop&ni, 
who washed the clothes of Brahma. According 
to another story, Neta was the son of a devotee called Dhoba 
Muni, who washed his loin cloth (kopiii) in a river, and thereby so 
fatigued himself that he could not fetch flowers for the daily 
worship. For this neglect his fellow-devotees cursed him, and he and 
his posterity were condemned to follow the profession of washing 
dirty clothoa The Skanda Purina quoted in the Jati Kaumum 
makes the Dhobis tho offspring of a Dhibar father and a Tibar 
mother^a statement quite unsu]>|K)rted by evidence, which is 
only mentioned hero in illustration of the pommon tendency to insist 
on referring every caste now existing to some mode of mixed 
parentage. 

Owing to the universal custom which forbids a Ilindu to wash 
bis own clothes, the Dhoba caste is very widely 
Interna 8 rut ura distributed, and has in Bengal Proper been 

broken up into an unusually large number of sub-castes. Eighteen 
of these are shown in Ap]»eudi\ I, but I am by no means certain 
that the enumeration is exhaustive. In Eastern Bengal two great 
divisions aro roooguisod— Ramer Dhobd and Sitdr Dhobd; the 
former claiming descent from tho washermen of Dima, and the latter 
trom those of Sita. ' Members of tho.'.e two groups oat and drink 
together, but never intermarry. The story is that originally Hama’s 
washermen worked only for men and Sita’s only for women. Tho 
latter received a 6])OCial payment of nine pans (720) of golden 
cowries for washing Sita’s menstrual cloths, and this made !&ma’s 
washermen covetous, so that one day they stole those garments and 
washed them themselves. From that time it is said each branch of 
the caste took to washing indifferently for cither sex. 

In Central Bengal we find four sub-castos — S^tisd, Athisd, 
HfijardSamdJ,andNitisind. The first two are said to have reference 
to the number of families originally comprised in each group; tho 
third is supposed to consist of a thousand persons degraded for some 
breach of social rules ; the fourth are day-labourers as well as washer- 
men. The distinctions between the first three aro said to he less 
strictly maintained of late years. The Ifughli Dhohas have four snb- 
oastes-^rS Samdj, Chhota Samij, Dhob^ Samij, and Rdrhiya 
Sanridj, the momhors of ivliich do not intormany and cannot eat 
cooked rice together. In Noakhali we find tliree endogamous groups 
hearing the names of pargaiias Bhulud, Jugidid, and Sundjp. 
In Orissa there appear to ho no sub-castes. Tho Manhhum seiies, 
^ngdli, Gorid, Maghayd, and Khottd, seems at first sight akin to the 
Behar set of suh-onstes, m that it rceognises Bangali and Maghayi as 
^tinot geographical groups. I have, however, placed the Manbhum 
Dhohas in tho Bengal division of the easte, because they speak Bengali 
themselves and are on the whole more subject *to Bengal thou to 
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The eeotioM of the Ben^ Dhobis present no points of (^peeial 
interest. All of them have oeen borrowed from the Brahmanioal 
system, and are not taken into aooount in an^ging marriages, 
^ero is, indeed, usually only one goira current in each local com* 
munity, and that seems to be retained mainly from the force of 
custom and as a badge of sodal distinction. The prohibited degrees 
are the same as in other castes of about the same position in society. 
Bengal Dhobas, including the Manbhum members of the caste, 
„ . . _ , marry their daughters as infants, at the age 

arnago in ngal Seven to nine years. Boys are usually 

married between eleven and fifteen, but the sons of poor men, who 


cannot afford to pay the bride>prioe {pan), often remain unmar- 
ried till five-and-twenty, by which time a man ^ probably earned 
oiough to secure a wife for himself. The marriage ceremony is the 
same as is observed by most of the lower castes. The carrying of 
the bride seven times round the bridegroom is regarded as its 
binding portion. Polygamy is fully recognised in the case of 
well-to-do men whose first wives are barren ; for others it is allowed. 


but is not considered quite respectable. Widows may not many a 
second time. Divorce is not allowed, but when a husband casts off 


his wife for adultery a reference is usually made to the panchayat 
and a purificatory ceremony (prdt/aschUta), such as is described in 
the article on ChAsddhobd, is gone through by the husband. Women 
thus oast off cannot marry again. 

Among the Dhobds of Eastern Bengal some curious usages 
prevail in respect of marriage. Every mmdj or local ossemblago of the 
Rdmer-Dhobd sub-caste is headed by three officials, known in order 
of rank as the Ndik, the Pardmdnik, and the B^rik. The rest of 


the assemblage or community are known by the general name 
Samdjik. For marriages between equals, that is between persons 
both of whom belong to the same class, whether official or Somajik, 
the bride-price is &ced at Rs. 60. But where the parties do not 
belong to the same class, the bride-price varies above or below this 
sum in relation to the rank of the bride and bridegroom. Thus a 
Samdjik marrying the daughter of a Batik, Pardmanik, or Naik will 
pay 51, Bs. 52, or 53, as the case may bo ; while a Naik 
marrying in the classes below him pays Bs. 40, Bs. 48, or Bs. 47, 
according to the rank of the bride. A somewhat less elaborate system 
exists in the Sitar-Dhoba sub-caste. There the headman of the 


Somdj is called Pradhdn, and the second Pardmdnik, but there is no 
third offidal The amount of j»a» varies with the rank of the bride, 
but neither the normal amount nor the scale of variation is fixed by 
custom. In Murshedabad and other districts of Central Bengal the 
Samdj of the Dhoba caste is presided over by three officials-— Pard- 
mfinik, Bdrik, and Mandai, who are consulted when a marriage is 
under consideration, and who decide any questions regarding affinity 
which may arise. 

The Dhobas of Orissa differ in several important particulars 
. from the Dhobas of Bengal. In the first place 

fa. structure among their gotras the distinctly 

totemistic group mgasa, the members of which 
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revere the snake as their oommon progenitor, and observe the 
piimitive rule of exogamy, which forbids a man to many a woman 
who bears the same totem as himseU. Prohibited degrees of course 
are recognised, but the form in which they are stated shows them to 
.l)e later amplificationB of a more archaic method of preventing 
marriages between persons of near kin. 

Again, adult as well as infant-marriages are sanctioned, and there 
are no limits to polygamy. ^ A man may take as many wives as he 
likes or can afford to maintain. Widows may marry again under 
mnoh the same conditions as are recognised by the non- Aryan races 
of Chota Nagpur. The ritual observed is sanja. When such a 
marriage is under consideration, the widow appears before a caste 
council and solemnly outs an areoa nut (supdri) into two pieces. This 
is supposed to symbolize her complete severance from the family of her 
late husband. The actual ceremony gone through on the day of the 
sariffd is of the simplest character. The bridegroom decks the bride with 
new ornaments, denoting that she has put off the unadorned state 
of widowhood, and a feast is given to the members of the caste, 
their presence at which is deemed to ratify the marriage. While 
permitting widows to remarry, the Orissa Dhobds do not extend this 
privilege to divorced women. In dealing with women taken in 
adultery, the main point is whether the paramour is a member of 
the caste or not. If he is, I gather that the moral sense of the 
community is satisfied by the imposition of some slight penance, 
and that the husband by no means invariably insists on getting rid 
of his wife. A Watson with an outsider, however, admits of no 
atonement, and the offending woman is simply turned out of the caste. 

The religion of the Dhobi caste, whether in Bengal or in Orissa, 
exhibits no points of roecial interest. Most 
eigion. Dhobis belong to the Vaishnava sect, and a 

few only are Saktos. Like many other serving castes, they pay 
especial reverence to Yiswakarmi. They employ Brahmans for 
religious and ceremonial purj)08e8, but the Dhoba Brahman, as he is 
usually called, ranks very low, and is looked down upon by those 
members of the priestly order who serve the higher castes. In the 
disposal of the dead and the subsequent propitiatory ceremonies they 
follow the standard customs of lower class Hindus. It deserves 
notice that the Dhobis of Orissa bmry children up to five years of age 
face downwards — a practice which in Upper India is confined to 
members of the sweeper caste. 

The necessities of Hindu society give rise to a very steady 
f. demand for the services of the Dhobi, and for 

cupa on. this reason a comparatively small proportion 

of the caste have abandoned their distinctive occupation in &veur 
of agriculture. The village Dhobi, however, besides receiving 
customary presents at all village festivals, often holds chakw&n land 
m reoog^nition of the seswices rendered by him to the community. 
In Eastern Bengal, according to Dr. Wise, the presence of the 
Dhobi is deemed indispensable at the marriages of the higher 
closes, as on the bridal mom he sprinkles the bnde and brid^room 
^th water collected in the palms of his hands from the grooves 
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of his washinff-board (pdi), and after the bride has been daubed >rith 
tunnerio the Bholri must touch her to signify that riie is purified. 

In Daooa, says the same accurate observer, the washerman is 
hard’Working, regular in his hours of labour, and generally one o{ 
the first workmen seen in the early morning, making use of a amfl U 
native bullock, as the donkey does not thrive in Bengal, for carrying his 
bundles of clothes to the outskirts of the town. He cwnot 
however, be said to be a careful washerman, as he treats fine and 
coarse garments with equal roughness ; but for generations the 
Dacca Dhob&s have been famous for their skill, when they^ choose 
to exert it, and early in this century it was no uncommon thing 
native gentlemen to forward valued articles of apparel from 
Oalcutta to be washed and restored by them. At the present day 
DhobAs from Kochh Beh&r and other distant places are sometimes 
sent while young to learn the trade at Dacca. 

For washing muslins and other cotton garments, well or spring 
„ . ^ water is alone used : mit if the articles are the 

property of a poor man, or are commonplace, 
the water of the nearest tank or river is accounted sufSciently good. 
The following is their mode of washing. The cloth is first cleansed 
with soap or fuller’s earth, then steamed, steeped in earthen vessels 
filled with soap suds, beaten on a board, and finally rinsed in cold 
water. Indigo is in as general use as in England for removing the 
yeUowish tinge and whitening the material. The water of the wells 
and springs bordering on the red laterite formation met with on the 
north of the city has been for centuries celebrated, and the old 
bleaching fields of the European factories were all situated in this 
neighbourhood. Dhob&s use rice starch before ironing and folding 
clothes, for which reason no Brahman can perform his devotions or 
enter a temple without first of all rinsing in water the garment he 
has got back from the washerman. 

Various plants are used by Dhobis to clarify water, such as 
the nir-mall {Strychnon potatorum), pui {Basella), nagphani {Cactus 
Indieus), and several plants of the mallow family. Alum, though 
not much valued, is sometimes used. 


The Dhobi often gives up his caste trade and follows the 
profession of a writer, messenger, or collector of rent {tahdlddr), and 
it is an old native tradition that a Bengali Dhobi was the first inter- 
preter the English factory of Oalcutta bad, while it is further stated 
that our early commercial transactions were solely carried on through 
the agency of low-caste natives. The Dhobi, however, will never engage 
himself as an indoor servant in the house of a European. 

Among the natives of Bengal the washerman, like the barber, 
is proverbially considered untrustworthy, and when the 'former says 
the clothes are almost ready he is not to be believed. The Bengali 
Dhobi is not so dissipated as his Hindustani namesake, whose drink- 
ing propensities are notorious, but he is said to indulge frequently in 
pdqfa-smoking. 

The Dhobi is reckoned as unclean because he washes the pusi^' 
' peral gmmonts — an occupation which, according 
to Hmdtt ideas, is reserved for outoaste and 


Sodid status. 
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j-adoned nm. Hxb Booial rank therefore is low, and we find him 
with OhaaddlB, Mdls, and the like. Notwithstanding 
|Ug he assumes many airs, and lays down a fanciful standard of 
^ to suit Hb pleaaure. Thus in Bikrampur, in Dacca, he dedines 
to wash for the Patuni, RUhi, Bhuinm&U, and Chandal, but worka 
for the Sunii, beoauee the Nipit does so, and for all classes of fisher- 
men. He also refuses to attend at the marriages of any Hindus but 
those belonging to the Nava*S4kha, and under no (drcumstanoes will 
he wash the dothes worn at funeral ceremonies. 

The following statement shows the numW and distribution of 
Dhobis in Bengal, Orissa, and Manbhum in 1872 and 1881 


DJSTBIOT. 

1S7S. 

1881. 

Bibtbxct. 

1872. 

ISSl. 

Hardwan 

Bftnkan 

Birbhum 

Midnapur 

Hughli 

Howrah ' 

24-PargaaaB 

Nadiya 

Khuloa Of ••• 

Jesaore 

Munhedabad 

Binajpar 

Bajahahye 

Bangpur 

Bflpra- 

Phhna 

7,162 

2,.H4S 

2,161 

64,696 

] 12,162 

39,591 

4,815 

’‘7,624 

5,296 

2,177 

1,743 

805 

327 

1,376 

4.904 
4,405 
6,209 
41,6(i7 
f 7,988 

1 9,612 

13,968 
6,834 
2,276 
9,866 
6,9(»0 
2,071 
1,695 
898 
661 

2,225 1 

Darjilin|^ 

Jalpigori 

Kuch Behar ... 

Dacca 

Faridpur 

Bnkarganj ... 

Maimanainh ... 
Chittagong ... 
Noakhall ... 

Tipperah 

HU! Tracts ... 
Cuttack ... 

Puri 

Balaaoro 

Tributary States 
Manbhum ... 

85 

166 

9,615 

4,132 

27,695 

12,687 

11,135 

16,243 

16,197 

7 

27,560 

12.247 

16.475 

16,975 

7,816 

630 

979 

310 

11,028 

9,816 

21,628 

17,419 

11.446 

15,161 

16,698 

88 

66,189 

14,529 

1 21,650 

15,645 
9,404 


^hobt, the washerman caste of Behar, entirely distinct from 
Q . . the Dhobas of Bengal and Orissa. Except the 

ngm. vague story that they are descended from Qiri 

Bhuiyi, one of the minor gods of Behar, Dhobis have no tradition 
respeoting &eir origin, and the internal structure of the caste 
throws no light upon the sources from which it has been formed 
Nesfield holds that the “ washerman represents an impure caste, 
but are many degrees higher than that of the Bhangi, from whom he 
has sp^g. Both are descended from the Dom, ‘ iraose sole wealth,* 
according to Manu, ‘ must be dogs and asses.’* The Indian washer- 
man has always been associate with the indigenous ass, which 
carries the soiled clothes down to the bank of the river or tank and 
takes them back dean to the house. No Hindu of any caste, even 
the lowed, will wash his own dothes, and so the Dhobi has been 
formed into a caste which shall bear the impurities of alL” It 
Kerns to me open to question whether this ioj^nious hypothesis is 
borne out by the very scanty evidence that is .available. Dhobis 
and Dorns, as I understand the argument, are alleged to be cognate 
*^s, because both are associated with the donkey. Now in the first 
place the use of donkeys by the Dhobi caste is so far from being 


I Mann, x, S2, speaks thus of the Chand&ls, not of the Dome. There is 
primd faeie improbable in the view that both are derived from a 
^ whether the evidence jnstafies the assumption of 
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nniTenal tint it has given rise to the fonnaiion of a slightly inferio 
sulHoaste called Gadhayl. Secondly, beyond the highly oonieotund 
identification of the Boms nrith the Chandsls spoken of by Idkn 
there is nothing to show that Poms have the famtest partiality for 
the donkey. On the oonteuy, the MagahyA Poms of BeW, as is 
explained in the article on that caste, 'i^l not touch a donkey, and 
regard ^e Phobi with very special aversion, in explanation of which 
they tell a curious story. So far as my knowledge extends, neitbr 
the physical characteristics nor the exogamous divisions of the Phohi 
caste suggest any conclusion at all regarding the origin of the grouji; 
and for the present at any rate all that can bo said is that it is 
probably a fimotional group evolved under tho pressuro of social 
requirements from whatever elements happened to be at hand in any 
particular locality. The tendency, no doubt, would bo to relegate 
tho ceremonially objectionable work of a washerman to tho non- 
Aryan races ; and in Orissa, as has been pointed out in the article on 
Phoba, some evidence has survived to show that this has actually taken 
place. But it woxdd bo hojjeloss to attempt by any mode of analysis 
to trace the various elements which may have been combined in a 


large functional caste. 

The Phobis of Behar are divided into the following snb-castes 
. . , , , Kanaujii, Maghayd. Belwdr, Awadhiyd, 

n rn B c uro. Batham, Gorsdr, uadhayd (keep donkeys). 


Batham, Gorsdr, 
and Bangid (immigrants from Bengal) 
Mahomedan Phobis known as Turk id. 


There is also a class of 


Magahya Phobis have exogamous sections {nmhi) of tho territorial 
type. The other sub-castes appear to have no sections, and to regulate 
their marriages solely by the standard Behar formula regarding 
prohibited degrees. 

The usual practice among Phobis is to marry their daughters as 
jj . infants at ages ranging from five to twelve 

years ; but cases sometimes occur in which a 
girl is married after puberty owing to her parents being too poor 
to arrange for her marriage before. The preliminary negotia- 
tions are conducted by a mateb-maker («//»d), who may or may 
not be a relative of the bride. A small customary price {tilah) 
is usually paid to the parents of the bridegroom. The ceremony 
is of the ordinary type. Polygamy is supposed to be prohibited, 
but a man may have two wives without incurring consuro; and as 
a rule no one is rich enough to bo able to keep mora A widow 
may marry again by the sagai form, in which the ritual consists 
of smearing vermilion on tho parting of the bride’s hair with the 
bridegroom’s left hand, and presenting to her a lac armlet. If her 
late husband has left a younger brother or younger cousin, it is 
oonridered the right thing for the widow to marry him some four 
or five months after her husband’s death. A divorce may ^ 
obtained with the assent of the caste panohayat when a woman is 
taken in adtdtery with a member of the caste or for incompatibility 
of tamper. Sexual intoroourse with an outsider belonging to a lower 
caste would involve expulsion ; but I infer from the case cited below 
that a woman would incur no social penalty by becoming tiie 



mm, 

of a maa pf high Mate. A divoroea woman may mmy 
ftffaiii by itvo*- whom she marries is expected to giye 

ft feast to the members of the caste. 

It is a singnlar fact that &e Dhobis of Behar, like the Banris 
and Bagdis of Bengal, admit into theb community men of higher 
castes who have been expelM from their own group. In such oases 
the head of the new member is shaved, and he is bathed in any sacred 
stream that may be available. He must also worship Sat Narayan, 
and give money and a feast to tho Brahmans of the caste. A case of 
this ^d occurred recently in Champdran. A Bhuinhir (Bdhhan) 
of Khartari, thana Dhika, haring been exjjelled from his own caste 
for eating and drinking with a Dhobi woman who was his mistress, 
^as formally received into the Dhobi caste by the ceremony 
described above. 

In all that oonoems the worship of the greater gods the reli^on 
. of the Dhobis differs little from that of other 

castes of about the same social position. Siva, 
Vishnu, Kdrtikeya, or the Saktis are selected for worship, very 
much as the personal tastes of tho worshipper may dictate. Maithil 
and Sakadwipi Brahmans are employed as priests, but these suffer 
in social estimation by serving so low a caste, and are distingtiished 
by the opprobrious name of Dhobi Brahman. Besides those profes- 
sional jmrohita, a Dhobi who turns Bairagi may find employment 
as guru or spiritual adviser among tho members of his caste. In 
ad^tion to the minor gods common to them and other low castes of 
Behar, Dhobis pay especial respect to Gdri, Bhuid, whom they 
worship on the 5th of Srfivan with offerings of he-goats, betel- 
leaves, flowers of the urhdl tree, cakes of flour, rice boiled in 
milk, ganja with a e/iilam ready for smoking, a dhoti, and a few coins. 
These offerings, with the exception of the ganjd, are afterwards 
consmnod by the members of the family. The dhoti and the money 
are given to Brahmans. In the Monghyr district Barham Ghdsi 
appears to occupy much tho same position as Gari Bhuid does further 
north. On the lost day of Asharh, Ghosi Pachdin is propitiated in 
very similar fashion. Some Dhobis are said to worship their flat iron 
(istiri), hut I have been unable to find out the precise form of ritual 
appointed for such occasions. Jhunki Gosoin and Earn Tbikur are 
also reckoned among their gods. 

In point of social standing Dhobis hold hut a low place among 
the castes of Behar, being classed with Beldars, 
status and ocou- MusahaTS, Cliamars, and the like. Brahmans 
of course cannot take water from their hands. 
They are not very particular about their food, and in some districts 
they are known to eat field-rats— a fact which suggests non-Aryan 
affinities. Most of them adhere to their traditions oooupation of 
washing dothes, and only a few have token to agriculture as non- 
occupancy raiyats. Some, however, work as oartmen, and others 
have taken to selling milk. In North-West Shahabad, says 
Hr. Grierson,' the village Dhobi receives os his perquisite ten aera 
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dE grain for every plough in the village. This is called jawi. 
In me «ane part of the oountiy he also receives an armful of oropj 
known as kharaan or kerA, according as it is large or small. In the 
North-Western Provinces, and probably also in Behar, the Dhobi gets 
a special fee in cash or kind at child-birth and on the day when the 
mother first leaves her room. According to the same high authority^ . 

** The honesty of the washerman and his tenderness for the 
clothes committed to his care are not considered of much account in 
Dehir, and there are numerous proverbs coined at his expense, e.g., 
dhobi par dhobi ba^ae, tab kapra par sdbun pare, — no soap ever touches 
clothes unless many washeimen live together (when owing to com- 
petition they wash well). Again, dhohik b&p ker kichhu nahihphdt,-~ 
nothing belonging to a washerman’s father is ever tom by him 
those are the only clothes about which he is careful). It is also a 
wise precaution, which according to Beh&r ideas should universally be 
adopted, to disbelieve a washerman when he says the clothes are 
‘ nearly ’ ready. A washerman’s donkey is a bye-word, as in the proverb 
gadha ken -na dosar gominy&n, dhobiya ken na donar parohan, — an ass 
has only one master (a washerman), and the washerman has only one 
steed (a donkey). Again, dhobi, ndu, darji i tlnu ahjarji , — there are 
three careless people, the washerman, the barber, and the tailor.” 

The following statement shows the number and distribution 
of the Dhobi caste in Behar and Chota Nagpur during 1872 and 
1881 


DIBTSXCT. 

1872. 

1881. 

District. 

1872. 

1881. 

Patna 

Gya , 

Shahabad 

fKiiW f Parbhanga 
®rbnt IjiOTufferpur ... 

Maran 

Cliamparan 

Mongbyr 

12.459 

17.954 

14.6(H 

] 46,197 

16.122 

16,911 

16,772 

13,634 1 
16,733 
18,750 1 
f 21,075 i 
1 28,433 
26,804 ! 
17,969 ! 
20,061 1 

1 

Bhaimipur 

Piimiith 

Bl&ldah ... ... 

Santal Parganas 

Hazarihagh 

Lohardagli 

.Siitgbhum 

Tributary States ... 

16,414 

10,776 

»,5«7 

10,497 

7.6.30 

8,612 

2,096 

2.692 

23,491 

I. 3,616 
.3,K9.3 
7.lfi»6 

II, 872 
11,897 

2.626 
i 8,863 

i 


Dhob4h4, a section of the 
BiyAhut and Kharidi.hd Kalw&rs 
in Behar. 

Dhobd-SamdJ, a sub-caste of 
Dhobis in HughH. 

Dhobdhar, a sept of Bairigis 
in Ohota Nagpur who cannot 
wash their clothes when perform- 
ing ceremonies for the birth of a 
child. 

• 

Dhobi, a sept of Kharwars in 
Chota Nagpur who cannot touch 
a washerman. 

Dhokar-Gond or Mdngan- 
Qond, a sub-tribQ of Gonds in 
Ohota Nagpur. 


Dhokasan, a section of Qo^l^ 
in Behar. 

Dhokra, a sub-caste of Ka- 
mars or blacksmiths in Western 
Bengal who make brass idols. 

Dhol, Dhok, a title of Baren- 
dra Brahmans and Bangaja 
K&yasths in BengaL 

Dhold, a sub-caste of Dorns 
in Bengal who are supposed to 
come from Dhalbhum. 

Dholi, Dhuli, DhoM, Dhulid, 
a beater of the dhol or small 
drum ; a title of the Biiti, 
H^ri, Kora, Muchi, and other low 
castes; a section of the Dhapra 
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gub-oaste of Doms in Behar; a 
title of Qo^. 

DholOi a Bub-oaste of Sunris 
in Western BengaL 

Dhondhi a water-snake, a 
sept of PAns in Cbota Nagpur. 

DhongAn, a thar or section of 
NepAli Brahmans. 

Dhofi a sept of Rajputs in 
Behar. 

Dhor&i a sub-tribe of Bhui- 
yds in Ohota Nagpur. 

Dhor&tii a section of GoAlAs in 
the North-Western Provinces and 
Behar. 

Dhos&tii a gain of the BAtsya 
gotra of BArendra Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

Dhrimar, a title of Maithil ! 
Bralimaus in Behar. 

Dhruba, a gotra or section of 
the Baidya caste in Bengal. 

Dhukankord, a sub-caste of 
Sunris in Behar. 

DhukursAni, a sub-caste of 
Xotals in Bengal. 

Dhuli, a thar or sept of DAmis 
in DarjiliDg, the members of 
which are drummers by profession. 

DhuliA or Dhulo, a sub-castc 
of Bauris in Western Bengal. 

Dhum, a title of Bangaja KAy- 
asths in Bengal. 

DhunakAtA, a sub-caste of 
MAIs in MidnApur and Man- 
bhum. 

DhundhiAi a section of GoAlAs 
in the North-Western Provinces. 

DhundhlAi a section of GoAlAs 
in the North-Western Prov- 
inces. 


Dhundhuri, a gdin of the 
SAbama gotra of BArendra 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

DhungiAli a fharoi theAgasti 
gotra of NepAli Brahmans. 

DhuniA, a cotton-carder, an 
occupation followed by Mahom- 
edans. 

Dhunkor, a section of PAns in 
Ghota Nagpur. 

DhurAri, a thar or section of 
Nepali Brahmans. 

DhurfandA, a section of the 
BiyAhut and KharidAhA EalwArs 
in Behar. 

DhuriA, a sub-caste of !KAndus 
and Kahars in Behar. 

DhurjhAr, a mul or section of 
the Ghosin sub-caste of GoalAs 
in Behar. 

Dhurjya, a sept of ChakmAs 
in the Uill Tracts of Chittagong. 

Dhurungia, a section of GhAas 
in Chota Nagpur. 

DhusiA, DhusiyA, a totemistto 
sept of ChamArs and Donas in 
Chota Nagpur ; a sub-caste of 
Chamdrs in Behar. 

D'iA) a section of QoAlAs in the 
North-Western Provinces. 

DiAii, a section of KAnais in 
Darjiling. 

Dian, a kind of fish, a totem- 
istic sept of Bedias in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Dichhit or Dikshit, a title of 
KanaujiA Brahmans, BAbhans, 
and Rajputs in Behar. 

DighA, a 'title of Bauris in 
Western Bengal. 
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Dighal, a gtUn of tho Batina 
gotm of B&rhi Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

Dighb&it, Dighwait, a kul or 
section of Bdbhans in Behar. 

Dighward, a mul or section of 
the Tinmnlid Madhesid 6uh*caste 
of Halw^ in Behar. 

Di|;hwe-Tiprii a mul of the 
8dndil section of Maithil Brah< 
mans and of Bdbhans in Behar. 

Dighwe-Nagar, a mul of the 
Sdndil section of Maithil Brah- 
mans in Behar. 

Dighwe-Kankaurdi a mul of 
the Sandil section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Dighwe-Sannahpuri a mul of 
the Sdndil section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Dighwe-Sakaipurdi b. mul of 
the Sdndil section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Dihbans, a sept of Chiks in 
Chota Nagpnr. 

Dih-korwa, a suh-tribe of 
Eorwas in Chota Nagpur. 


Dihparsdr, a local section of 
&e Maghayd sub-oaste of ^iris 
in Behar. 

Dihwdr, a pur or section of 
Sdkadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

Diller, a sept of Godlds in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Dilpdlif a thar or sept of 
Ehambus in Darjiling. 

Dingsdin, a gain of the Bha- 
radwdja gotra of Bdrhi Brahmans 
in Bengal. 

Dipi a sept of Chiks in Chota 
Nagpur who may not eat after 
twilight. 

Dipar, a section of Babhaos 
in Behar. 

Dirghdth a gAin of the Sdndi- 
lya gotra of Bdrhi Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

Dirra, a kind of eel, a totemis- 
tio sept of Oraons in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Dirwar, a jungle fruit, a totem- 
istio sept of Mundas in Chota 
Nagpur. 


Dot, Chakmtn, Baidya, Lahhiputra, Pdtia Das, a low cul- 
tivating caste of Eastern Bengal, especially numerous along the banks 
of the Lakhya river in Dacca. The Doai are probably allied to the 
Hajang, a Mongrel Garo tribe of Maimansinh and Silhet, bordering 
on the Garo Hills, who under Brahmanioal influence have broken 
off from the hillmen. A division of the Kochh Mandai, however, 
bears the name Doi, and the Danyi are described by Buchanan 
as the most depraved of the Eochh tribe, and the most impure of 
the BdjbansL 

The Doafs of Eimgpur, according to Mr. Damant, have no 
Brahmans, but emplby members of their own caste as Purohits, and 
any stray Bairdgf as Guru, the srdddha bein^ held on the eleventh 
day after decease. They eat pork and drink spirits, while theur 
pxinc^al occupation is carrying palankins and fishing. 

The Doai of Dacca are described by Dr. Wise as short, squat men, 
with an Indo-Chine^. type of features ; others are tall and musoulw 
with large black eyes, aoqu^ine noses, and a profusion of hair on the 
iaoe, wbuo tbeir complexion ieof a light brown. At tbo present as/ 
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the Doflfe have become bo thoroughly Hinduised, and have bo com- 
pletely lost their original language and customs, that very little 
^formation can he got from them. They have Patit Brahmans of 
their .own, who oonfess to having been their priests for three genera- 
tions only. The weddinp and funerals are the same as those of 
other low-caste Hindus, the sraddha being likewise celebrated on the 
thirtieth day. The DoaC will drink from the vessels of the lowest 
Sddras, but even the Bhdinmdli is disgraced if he drinks from theirs. 
They disavow the use of pork and spirits, although their neighbours 
affirm that indulgence in both is universal. They all belong to one 
gotra, the Aliman, and their sole title is Dds. Disputes are settled 
hy a heedTn n,n, Pradhdn, whose office is not hereditary. 

Their religious festivals are Hindu, the majority being Vaish- 
navas, while a Gosdin or Bairdgi is the Guru. Before felling a 
QnjdU or Sdl-tree, offerings are made to Ohandf, or Durga, the 
Brahman officiating ; while according to their own account no religious 
rite is ever celebrated without the guidance of the family priest. 

Living as they always do on |the edge of the forest, they out 
firewood for the market, and make matting (pat), whence the name 
Patia Dds, but do not catch fish for sale or engage themselves 
as boatmen. They have lost their ancestral language, and some of 
them occasionally learn to read and write Bengali, being employed 
as TahsfldArs, or ront-oolleotors by landlords ; wliile the illiterate 
become watchmen and messengers. 


Dodlak, a mtd or section of the 
Naomulid or Majraut sub-caste 
of 6oul^ in Bohor. 

Dodiband, he who bears a 
sword, a soldier ; one of the two 
main divisions of Kharwars, the 
other being Pdtband. 

Doasli, BqfatiU, a designa- 
tion of the iUegitimato offspring 
of parents of difi'ercnt castes. 

Dobar, a section of Sunris in 
Behar. 

Dobe, see Dube. 

Dobhdit, a mul or section of 
the Maghaya Bub-cast^of Barhis 
m Behar. * 

Dobhdsia, Dubash, ‘ a man of 
^J^guages,’ an interpreter; 
^ the Rdjbansi sub-caste 
ot a.oohhs in Northern Bengal 


Dodrai, a kind of bird, a to- 
temistic sept of Mundas in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Doen, a mul or section of the 
Chhamulia Miidhesia sub-caste of 
Ualwuis in Bchor. 

Doeri, Dwari, Dancdn, a door- 
keeper. The term is reserved for 
the door-keepers of the houses 
of coDsiderable landholders in 
the mofussil. 

a mixed caste in Behar 
descended from fathers of the 
higher classes by women of the 
low castes. They are chiefly 
employed as writers. 

Dohdii a fhar of the Bochh 
yo/m of Nepdli Brahmans. 

Doh&ni a section of Godlds in 
the North-Western Provinces. 

Dohar, a sub-oasteof Ohamdrs 
in Behar. 

Doh-rahb-p^, one dwelling 
under ihe feet, a rui or sept of 
Oejong LhoriB, the monben of 
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whioh form the lowest oiasB of 
Bhodas. 

Doh-zep&, living in rough and 
craggy rocks, a rui or sept of 
Dejong Lboris, the members of 
which form the lowest class of 
Bhotias. 

Doi, a synonym for Doai ; a 
section of the Eoohh-Mandai in 
Daooa. 

Doingnak, a snh-iiihe of 
Ohakmas in the HiU Tracts of 
Chittagong. 


Dojw&r, see Dudhw&r. 

Dokdne-Mdii, a suh-easte of 
M41is in BengaL 

Dokhangpd, a rui or sept of 
the Bed tshan-gye 8ub>tribe of 
Dejong Lhoris or Bhotias of the 
south. 

Dolbandhi, a sept of Eharwan 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Dom, a suVoaste of Turis in 
Chota Nagpur. 


gom, Bomrd, sometimes called Ghanddl by outsiders, a Dnivi- 
_ , . . dian menial caste of Bengal, Behar, and 

ions o origin. Noith-’Westem Provinces, regarding whose 

origin much has been said. Dr. Caldwell’ considers the “ Dorns and 
other Chanddlas of Northern India and the Fareiyas and other low 
tribes of the Peninsula ” to be the surviving representatives of an 
older, ruder, and blacker race, who preceded the Dravidians in India. 
Some of these were driven by the Dravidian invasion to take refuge 
in mountain finesses and pestilential jungles, while others were 
reduced to perpetual servitude like the Dorns of Xumion, whom 
Mr. Atkinson* describes as for ages the slaves of the Ehasiy^s— 
thought less of than the cattle, and, like them, changing hands from 
master to master. Sir Henry Elliot^ says they “seem to he one 
of the aboriginal tribes of Indio. Tradition fixes their residence to 
the north of the Cogra, touching the Bhars on the east, in the 
vidnity of Bohini. Several old forts testify to their former impor- 
tance, and still retain the names of their founders ; as, for instance, 
Domdiha and Domangarh.* E&mgarh and Sahankot on the Itohini 
are also Dom forts.” Mr. Carnegy® observes that the fort of 
Domangarh was the stronghold of the Domor, a degenerate dan of 
B&jputs, and suggests in a note that these Domar or Donwar may 
themselves have been a family of Dorns who had risen to power 
locally and got themselves enrolled in “the conveniently elastic 
fraternity of Rajputs.” In support of this theory ho refers to the 
case of Ali Baksh Dom, who became Covemor of Ramlabad, one of 
the districts of Oudh, and mentions that it was not uncommon for 
men of this class to rise to high office under kings by whom they 
were employed as musicians. 


’ Orammar tf the Dravidian Languages, p. 546. 

• North-WeHem Provinces Gazetteer, vol. xi, p. 370. 

• Saves of the North-Western Provinces, i, 84. _ . 

« Buchanan, Eastern India, ii, p. 863, calls this the “ Domingar or toe 
castle of the Dom lady.” It should be noted that Sir Henry Elliot misunder- 
stands Buchanan, who nowhere gives it as his own opinion that the Doms am 
the aame as the Domkat&r section of the B&bhan caste, though he mentions (Ui 
471) without comment a popular tradition to that effect. 

• Notes on the Baees of Avadh (Oudh), p. 24. 
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Out of this somewhat {profitless discussion there seems to emerM 
It general consensus of ^ opinion that the Dorns belong to one of the 
races whom, for convenience of expression, we may call the aboriginas 
of India. Their personal appearance hears out this opinion. Mr. 
Beames describes the Magahiyd Doras of Champ&ran as small and 
dark, with long tresses of unkempt hair, and the peculiar eye of 
the non-Aryan autochthon and Mr. Sherring remarks that “dark- 
complexioned, low of stature, and somewhat repulsive in appearance, 
they are readily distinguishable from all the better castes of Hindus.” • 
The type, however, as is the case with most widely-diffused castes, 
seems to display appreciable variations. In Eastern Bengal, according 
to Dr. Wise,^ the Dom’s hair is long, black, and coarse, while his 
complexion is oftener of a brown rather than a black hue; and 
among the Magabiy^ Doms whom I have seen in Behar only a small 
proportion struek me as showing any marked resemblances to the 
aborigines of Chota Nagpur, who are, I suppose, among the purest 
specimens of the non-Aryan races of India. On the whole, however, 
the prevalent type of physique and complexion seems to mark the 
caste as not of Aryan descent, although evidence is wanting to 
connect it with any compact aboriginal -tribe of the present day. 
The fact that for centuries past tliey have' been condemned to the 
most menial duties, and have served as the helots of the entire 
Hindu community, would of itself be sufficient to break down what- 
ever tribal spirit they may once have possessed, and to obliterate all 
structural traces of their true origin. 

The Dom community is a large one, and the intricacy of its 
internal organization is doubtless due for the 
endogamy. ’ most part to the large area over which the caste 

is distributed. The sub-castes and sections are 
given in a tabular form in Appendix I. About most of these 
there is very little to be said. Enquiry into the origin of sub-castes 
is usually a difficult and unfruitful process, and it is attended with 
peculiar difficulties in the case of a caste regarded by all Hindus 
with extreme repulsion, and destitute of the social pride which 
delights to recall the reasons for minute internal divisions. The Maga- 
hiyh Doms of Behar have a legend that once upon a time Mahadeva 
and Parvati invited all the castes to a feast. Supat Bhakat, the 
ancestor of the Doms, came late, and being very hungry, mixed up 
and ate the food which the others had left. His behaviour was 
deemed so scandalous that he and his descendants were straightway 
degraded and condemned to eat the leavings of all other castes. 
Even at the present day if a Dom who comes to beg is asked to 
what caste he belongs, the answer will invariably be “ Jhutd-khAi^* 
or eater of leavings. This myth is unknown to thte Doms of Ceutnd 
und Western Bengal, who trace their origin to a common ancestor 
called Kalubir, the son of a Chanddl woman by her Let® husband. 
Erom his four sons, Pranbir, Manbir, Bhdnbir, and Shdnbir, ths 
sub-castes Ankurid, Bisdeiid, Bajunid, and Magahiyd are said to 

’ Mmcs of the Iforth’Wcstem Proviucet, p. 86. * 

* Hindu Tribes and Castes, i, 401. 

^ Let is a sub-caste of the fidgdis in Murshedabad. 
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be desoeaded, The two elder sons, Fi4nbir and Manbir, were, it ig 
said, sent oat to gather fiow^s for a sacrifice. Pr&nbir, who was 
ladly iadiDed, tore the flowers from the trees with a bam^ book 
(dnlmli) sad picked them up as they fell oa the ground ; while 
Manbir climbed the trees and gathered flowers carefully from brandi 
to branch. The flowers brought in by Manbir were accepted, and 
he received the title of Bisdelid {bis, ‘ twenty,’ and ddl, ‘ a branch ’), 
because be had climbed twenty branches in the service of the gods! 
The elder brother’s offering was rejected as unclean, and he and his 
descendants were named Ankuri^ in reference to the hook. On 
hearing this decision the third brother was groatly pleased, and 
drammed on his stomach in token of satisfaction. He and his 
offspring therefore were entitled Bajunia, or musician Boms. The 
Dh&kM Bhesi^ or Tapaspurid Boms, who remove dead bodies and 
dig the cross trench which forms the base of the funeral pyre, also 
elaim descent from Kalubir. Ono of bis sous, they say, was sent by 
Mahadeva to fetch water from the Ganges. At the river bank lie 
found a dead body waiting to be burned, and was tempted by offers 
of money from the friends of the deceased to dig the necessary 
trench. On his return to Mahadeva the god cursed him and liig 
descendants to minister to the dead for all time. No special legend is 
given to account for the name Magahiya, which doubtless originally 
denoted the Boms of South Behar. The Biii sub-caste owe their 
name to the oircumstauoe that tlieir women act os midwives in parts 
of the country where Cbamains are not numerous enough to perform 
this function. The men are day-labourers. The BanspLor or 
‘bamboo-splitter’ sub-caste derive their name from itbe material out 
of which they make baskets ; while the Chapariyti seem to be so 
called from building the bamboo frame- work by which a roof {chapar) 
ht supported. The TJttariya Boms of South Behar work iu sirki, 
and regard this as an important distinction between themselves and 
the Magahiyd, who in that part of the country till the soil and moke 
niats and baskets of bamboo. 

The ezogamous sections of the caste are very numerous. In 
Behar they seem to bo territorial or titular; 
structure: lyhile in Bankura the names arc and 

the members of particular sections refrain from 
injuring the animals after which they are called. In Central Bengal 
traces of totemism may perhaps be found, but the tendency is to 
borrow the Brahmanical gotras, while in the eastern districts all 
exogamouB groups seem to have disappeared, and marriages are 
regulated by the more modem system of counting prohibited degrees 
down to and including the fifth generation in descent from a 
common ancestor.* The Magahiya Boms of Behar affect to observe 
Every elaborate method of working the rule of exogamy. They 
lay down that a man may not many a woman belonging to the 
aaiQie section as his own (1) father, (2) paternal grandmother, 
(fl) paternal great-grandmothers, (4) paternal great-great-grand- 
motberp, (6) mother, (6) maternal grandmother, (7) maternal 
grandmothers, in applying the rule to a particular case, 

Bections on both sides are taken into account in the manner desonbed 
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ia the article on Baas, so that a marriage would be barred if one of 
the great-grandmothers of the proposed bride happened to have 
belonged to the same section as one of the great-great-grand- 
mothers of the proposed bridegroom, even though the parties them- 
aelves belonged to different muta. This mode of calculation appears 
to be confined to Behar ; and in Bengal wherever sections exist, the 
only rule observed is that a man may not marry a woman of the same 
eeotion as himself. The standard forooula for reckoning prohibited 
degrees is in general use. In Bankura it is ordinarily caloulated to 
three generations in the descending line ; but where bhaiddi, or 
mutual recognition of relationship, has been kept up between two 
families, the prohibition extends to five generations. The Dorns of 
the 24-Pargana8 alfeot to prohibit marriage between sapindas, but 
this is a palpable imitation of the customs of the higher castes. 
Members of other castes may be received into the Dom community 
by paying a foe to the paneb^yat and giving a feast to the Doms of the 
neighbourhood. At this feast the proselyte is required to wait upon 
his uew associates and to eat with them. He must also have his 
head shaved and undergo a sort of baptism with water at the hands 
of the caste pauchiiyat in token of his adoption of the Dom religion. 
Instances of men of other castes thus joining themselves to the Doms 
are very rare, and occur only when a man has been ejected from his 
own caste for living with a Dom woman. Some say, however, that i^ 
these cases the proselyte, though ordinarily spoken of as a Dom, is not 
admitted to complete equality with the original members of the caste. 
His children, however, will be Doms of the same sub-caste as their 
mother. 


In Central and Eastern Bengal Doms, following the example of 
the higher castes, nearly always many their 
“•"age- daughters as infants, and regard it as wrong 

for a girl over ten years of age to remain unmarried in her father’s 
house. A small bride-price {pan), varying from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10, 
is paid to the parents of the girl. In Behar and Western Bengal 
adult-marriage still holds its ground fur those who cannot afford Qie 
more fashionable practice, and sexual intercourse before marriage is 
said to be tolerated. Among the Doms of the Dacca district the 
marriage service is peculiar. The guests being assembled on a 
propitious day fixed by a Brdhman, the bridegroom’s father takes his 
son on his knee, and, sitting down in the centre of the “ Marooha ” 
opposite the bride’s father, who is holding his daughter in a siii^ar 
posture, repeats the names of his ancestors for seven generations, 
while the bride’s father runs over his for three. They then c^ CK)d 
to witness the ceremony, and the bridegroom’s father addressing the 
other asks him, “ Have you lost your daughter?” ' The answer bei^ 
in the affirmative, a similar interrogation and reply from the opposite 
party terminates the service. The boy-bridegroom then advances, 
smears the bride’s forehead with shiduT or red lead — ^the symbol of 
married life— takes her upon his knee, and finally oames her -within 
doors. Like all aboriginal races, Doms are very fond of gaudy 
flours ; the bridal dress oonsisting of yellow or red garments for tire 
female, and a yellow cloth with a red turban for the male. 


Q 2 
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In the 24>FaTganaB a more Hinduised ritual is in vogue. 
The marriage takes place on a raised earthen platform (Mi), to nrhioh 
a branch of a banian-tree is fixed. An earthen vessel full of Ghiuges 
water is placed in the centre. On this vessel the bride and bride- 
groom lay their hands, one above the other, and the ceremony is 
completed by exchanging garlands of flowers. The Dom priest 
Dhanna-Fandit, presides and mutters words which purport to be 
sacred texts, and the actual marriage service is preceded by niferings 
to ancestors and the worship of Surya, Ganesa, Durga, Mahadeva, 
and Anti-Kuldevatd. Further west again, in the districts of 
Bankura and Manbhum, the ritual appears to differ little from that 
already described in the aatiole on the Bdgdi caste. There is, how- 
ever, no marriage with a tree and no symbolic capture of the bride, 
as in the case of the Bagdis; while in tho joining of the hands 
which precedes sindnrdan, the bride presents her right hand if she is 
given away by a male, and her left if by a female relative. On tho 
night before the wedding the ceremony of adhibds is performed in 
the houses of both parties by anointing tho body with turmeric and 
oil and tying a thread soaked in this mixture and knotted with a few 
blades of dtirvA grass on the right wrist of the bridegroom and the 
left wrist of the bride. The ritual followed in Behar is of the 
simplest character, consisting mainly of sindurddn, which is often 

E erformed in tho open air under a tree. The wealthier Boms, 
owever, erect a wedding canopy (mnnea), and generally copy the 
Hindu ceremony with more or less accuracy of detail. 

Polygamy is everywhere permitted, and poverty forms the only 
restriction on the number of wives a man may have. Tho standard 
of living however is low, and it is unusual to find a Dom with more 
than two wives, and most men content themselves with one. A 
widow may marry again, and in Behar it is deemed right for her to 
marry her late husband’s younger brother ; but in Bengal this idea 
does not seem to prevail, and a widow may marry any one she pleiwes 
provided that she does not infringe the prohibited degrees binding 
on her before her first marriage. The ritual {sdnrja or sa(/di) observed 
at the marriage of a widow consists mainly of sindurddn and the 
present of a new cloth. A pan is rarely paid, and never exceeds 
a rupee or two. In Murshedabad there is no sindnrdan, and a formal 
declaration of consent before representatives of the caste is all that is 
required. Considerable license of divorce is admitted, and in some 
districts at any rate tho right can be exercised by either husband or 
wife ; so that a woman, by divesting herself of the iron bracelet 

f iven to her at marriage, can rid herself of a husband who ill-treats 
er or is too poor to maintain her properly. Dom women have 
a reputation for 'being rather masterful, and many of them are 
conspicuous for their powerful physique. It may be by virtue ol 
their characteristics that they have established a right very rarely 
conceded to women in Bengal. A husband, on the other hand,_ ^ 
divorce his wife for infidelity or persistent ill-temper. _ In either 
case the action of^ the individual requires the confirmation of the 
panohAyat, which however is usually given as a matter of oours^e* 
and is expressed in BhAgalpur by sulomnly pronouncing tho pithy 
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monosyllable ydSo. In Nortb Bha^lpur tho husband tates in his hand 
a handle of rioe straw and outs it in half before the assemblage as 
a symbol of separation.^ Divorced wives may marry again by the same 
ritual.as widows. Their children remain in the charge of their first 
husband. In Monghyr the second husband must give the panchdyat 
a pig to form the basis of a feast, and if convicted of having seduced 
the woman away from her first husband must pay the latter Es. 9 
as compensation. A husband, again, who divorces his wife has to 
pay a fee of 10 annas to the panchdyat for their trouble in deciding 
the case. 

Most of the sub-castes seem to have a fairly complete organiza- 
tion for deciding social questions. The system of panchayats is every- 
where in full force, and in Behar tliese are presided over by here- 
ditary headmen, variously called sarddr, prad/idti, mmijhan, marar, 
(fornif, or kahirdj\ each of whom bears rule in a definite local juris- 
diction, and has under him a chharidar or rod-bearer to call together 
the panchiyat and to see that its orders are carried out. 

The religion of the Doms varies greatly in different parts of the 
country, and may be described generally as a 
0 igjon. chaotic mixture of survivals from the elemental 

or animistio cults characteristic of the aboriginal races, and of 
observances borrowed in a haphazard fashion from whatever Hindu 
sect happens to be dominant in a particular locality. The composite 
and chaotic nature of their belief is duo partly to the groat 
ignorance of the caste, but mainly to the fact that as a rule they 
have no Brahmans, and thus are without any central authority or 
standard which would tend to mould their religious usages into 
conformity with a uniform standard. In Behar, for instance, the son 
of a deceased man’s sister or of his female cousin officiates as priest 
at his funeral and recites appropriate mmdms, receiving a fee for his 
services when the inheritance comes to be divided. Some Doms, 
indeed, assured me that the sister’s son used foimerly to get a share 
of the property, and that this rule had only recently fallen into 
disuse ; but their statements did not seem to be definite enough to 
carey entire conviction, and I have mot with no corroborativo 
evidence bearing on the point. So also in marriage the sister’s son, 
or occasionally the sister repeats and acts generally 

as priest. Failing either of these, the head of the household officiates. 
^Ihe possible significancje of these facts in relation to the etu'ly 
history of the caste need not be elaborated here. No other indica- 
tions of an extinct custom of female kinship are now traceable, and 
the fact that in Western Bengal the eldest son gets an extra sharo 
{jofh-(iii(fs) on the division of an inheritance seems to show that 
kinship by males must have been in force for a very long time 
In Bengal the sister’s son exercises no priestly functions, these being 
^ually discharged by a special class of Doin, known in Bankura as 
Begharid, and in other districts as Dharma-Pandht. Their office is 
htteditary, and they wear copper rings on their lingers as a mark of 
mstmetion. In Murshedabad, on the other hand, most Doms, with 
the exception of the Bdnukid sub-caste and some of the Ankuriis, 
have the services of low Brahmans, who may perhaps be ranked as 
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Bar&ft’Bndunaas. The same state of things appears to prevail in 
the north of Manbhuzn. In the SanUl Parganas bfwbers miTiirtoj 
to the spiritual vrants of the caste. 

With snbh a motley array of amateur and professional priests 
inB«iiflai “ clearly out of the question to look for 

“ any unity of religious organization among the 

Dorns. In Bankura and Western Bengal generally they seem on 
he whole to lean towards Vaishnavism, but in admtion to B^dhd 
and Krishna they worship Dharam or Dharma-rdj in form of a man 
with a fish’s tail on the last day of Jaishtha with ofierings of rioe, 
molasses, plantain, and sugar, the object of which is said to be to 
obtain the blessing of the sun on the crops of the season. Every 
year in the month of Baisdkh the members of the caste go into 
the jungle to offer saerifices of goats, fruits, and sweetmeats to their 
anoestr^ deity Kdlubir; and at the appointed season they join in the 
worship of the goddess Bhddu, described in the article on the Bdgdi 
caste. At the time of the Durga Puja, Bdjunid Doms worship the 
drum, which they regard as the symbol of their craft. This usage 
has clearly been borrowed from the artisan castes among the Hindus. 
In Central Bengal Kdli appears to be their favourite goddess ; and 
in Eastern Bengal many Doms follow the Panth, or path of Supat, 
Supan, or Sobhana Bhagat, who is there regarded as a guru rather 
than as the progenitor of the caste. Others, again, call themselves 
Haris Oliandis, from Rdjd Haris Chandra, who was so generous that 
he gave away all his wealth in charity, and was reduced to such 
straits that he took service with a Dom, who treated him kindly. In 
return the R&jd converted the whole tribe to his religion, which they 
have faithfully followed ever since. ’ 

The principal festival of the Doms in Eastern Bengal is the 
Srdvannia Puja, observed in the month of that name, corresponding 
to July and August, when a pig is sacrificed and its blood caught 
in a cup. This cup of blood, along with one of milk and three of 
spirits, are offered to Ndrdyan. Again, on a dark night of Bh^dra 
(August) they offer a pot of milk, four of spirits, a fresh cocoanut, 
a pipe of tobacco, and a little Indian hemp to Hari B^m, 
which swine are slaughtered and a feast celebrated. A curious 
custom followed by all castes throughout Bengal is associated with 

* This is the form of the legend current among the Doms of Dacca. It 
will he observed that the Chandala of the Markandoya . Parana has been 
turned into a Dom, and the pious king into a religious reformer. According to 
Dr. Wise, Haris Chandra is a well-known figure in the popular mythology ot 
Bengal, and it is of him that natives tell the following story, strangely like 
that narrated in the xviiith chapter of the Koran regarding Moses and Joshua. 
He and his B4ni, wandering in the forest, almost starved, caught a fish mu 
boiled it on a wood are. She took it to the river to wash off tho ashes, but 
on touching the water the fish revived and swam away. At the present dey 
a fish called k&lbosa {Labeo ealbaxu), of block colour and yellow flesh, is 
identified with the historical one, and no low-caste Hindu will much 
Hindustan the following couplet is quoted concerning a similar disaster wme 
befell the gambler Hala, the moral being the some as that of the Kngus 
proverb— “ Misfortnpes never come singly " 

“ Baja Nal par hihat pare, 

Bhilne maclihlc jal men tire.” 
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the Do«» and may perliaps be a eturvival ficom timM when that caate 
vere the recognieed priests of the elemental deities worshipped bj 
the non-Aryan races. Whenever an eclipse of the sun or moon 
occurs, .every Hindu householder places at his door a few copper 
coins, which, though now claimed by the Aohdrji Brahman, were 
until recently regarded as the exclusive perquisite of the Dom. 

Similar confusion prevails in Behar under the rigim of the 
sister’s son, only with this difference, that Ihe 
In Behar. advance in the direction of Hinduism seems 
to be on the whole less conspicuous than in Bengal. Mabadeva, Kdli, 
and the river Ganges receive, it is true, sparing and infrequent 
homage, but the working deities of the caste are Sy4m Singh, whom 
some hold to be the deified ancestor of all Dorns, Rakat M4U, 
(jhibal or Gohil, Goraiyi, Bandi, Lakeswar, Dihwdr, Ddk, and other 
ill-defined and primitive shapes, which have not yet gained admis- 
sion into the orthodox pantheon. At Deodha, in Darbhanga, Syim 
Singh has been honoured with a special temple ; hut usually both 
he and the other gods mentioned above are represented by lumps 
of dried clay, set up in a round space smeared with cow-dung 
inside the house, under a tree or at the village boundary. Before 
these lumps, formless os the creed of the worshipper who has 
moulded them, pigs are sacrificed and strong drink offered up 
at festivals, marriages, and when disease threatens the family or 
its live-stock. The circle of these godlings, as Mr. Ibbetson has 
excellently called them, is by no means an exclusive one, and 
a common custom shows how simply and readily their number 
may bo added to. If a man dies of snake-bite, say the MagahiyI 
Doms of the Gya district, we worship his spirit as a Sdmpmgd, 
lest ho should come back and give us bad dreams ; we also worship 
the snake who bit him, lost the snako-god should serve us in like 
fashion. Any man therefore conspicuous enough by his doings in 
life or for the manner of his death to stand a chance of being 
dreamed of among a tolerably large circle is likely in course of time 
to take rank as a god. Judging, indeed, from the antecedents of 
the caste, Sydra Singh himself may well have been nothing more 
than a successful daooit, whoso career on earth ended in some sadden 
or tragic fashion, and who lived in the dreams of his brethren 
long enough to gain a place in their rather disreputable pantheon. 
Systematic robbery is so far a recognised mode of life among the 
MagahiyA Doms that it has impressed itself on their religion, and 
a distinct ritual is ordained for observance by those who go foi^ to 
commit a burglary. The object of veneration on those occasions is 
Sansdri M&i, whom some hold to be a form of^ Kdli, but who seems 
rather to be the earth-mother known to most primitive religions. No 
imago, not even the usual lump of clay, is set up to represent the 
goddess : a circle one span and four fingers in diameter is drawn on 
the ground and smeared smooth with oowdung. Squatting in front 
of this the worshipper gashes his left arm with the curved Dom knife 
(todn), and daubs five streaks of blood with bis finger in the centre 
of the circle, praying in a low voice that a dark, night may aid his 
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designs; that liia booty may be ample ; and that he and his gang may 
escape detection.^ 

Labra movet metuens andiri : pulchra Laverna, 

Da mihi fallere, da justo sanoto^ue videii, 

Noctem peocatis et fraudibus objioe nubem.”^ 

According to Dr. Wise it is nniversally believed in Bengal that 
_ , Dorns do not bury or bum their dead, but 

no oeremomes. dismember the corpse at night, like the inhabit- 
ants of Tibet, placing the pieces in a pot and sinking them in the 
nearest river or reservoir. This horrid idea probably originated from 
the old Hindu law which compelled the Dorns to bury their dead at 
night. The Dorns of Dacca say that the dead are cast into a 
river, while the bodies of the rich or influential are buried. When 
the funeral is ended each man bathes, and successively touches 
a piece of iron, a stone, and a lump of dry cowdung, after- 
wa^ making offerings of rice and spirits to the manes of the 
deceased, while the relatives abstain from flesh and fish for nine 
days. On the tenth day a swine is slaughtered, and its flesh cooked 
and eaten, after which quantities of raw spirits are drunk until 
everybody is intoxicated. In Western Bengal and Behar the usual 
practice is to burn the dead and present offerings to the spirit of the 
deceased on the eleventh day, or, as some say, on the thirteenth. 
Before going to the place of cremation the Behar Dorns worship 
Masdn, a demon who is supposed to torment the dead if not duly 
propitiated. Burial is occasionally resorted to, but is not common, 
except in the case of persons who die of cholera or small-pox 
and children imder three years of age. In these cases the body 
is laid in the grave face downward with the head pointing to the 
north. 

“ By all classes of Hindus,” says Dr. Wise, “ the Dom is regarded 
„ , , . with both disgust and fear, not only on account 

a 1 an cus oms. habits being abhorrent and abominable, 

but also because he is believed to have no humane or kindly feelings. 
To those, however, who view him as a human being, the Dom 
appears as an improvident and dissolute man, addicted to sensuality 
and intemperance, but often an affectionate husband and indulgent 
father. As no Hindu can approach a Dom, his peculiar customs 
are unknown, and are therefore said to be wicked and accursed. A 
tradition survives among the Dacca Dorns, that in the days of the 
Nawdbs their ancestors were brought from Patna for employment 
as executioners (jalMd) and disposers of the dead — hateful duties, 
which they perform at the present day. On the paid establish- 
ment of each magistracy a l)om hangman is borne, who officiates 
whenever sentence of death is carried out. On these occasions he is 
assisted by his relatives, and as the bolt is drawn shouts of ‘ Dohai 

• The whole of this business was acted before mo in the Buxm Central 
Jail by a number of Magahij4 Dorns undergoing sentence there. Several or 
them had their left arms scarred from the shoulder to the wrist by assiduous 
worsbip of the tribal Lavema. 

* Horace, Spitt. i. 16, 60. 
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jj p><Ar ap{ I ’ or * Doh^ Judge Sdhib ’ are raised to exonerate them 
from tdl blame.” 

The peouliar funotioiis which the caste performs at all Hindu 
funerals may be observed by all visitors to 
Attend Hindu funerals. are described by Mr, Sherring 

foUows: “On the arrival of the dead body at the place of 

cremation, which in Benares is at the base of one of the steep stairs 
or qh&ts, called the Burning Ghdt, leading down from the streets 
above to the bed of the river Ganges, the Dorn supplies five logs of 
wood,' which he lays in order upon the ground, the rest of the wood 
bein" given by the family of the deceased. When the pile is ready 
for fuming, a handful of lighted straw is brought by the Dorn, and 
is taken from him and applied by one of the chief members of the 
family to the wood. The Dorn is the only person who can furnish 
the light for the purpose ; and if from any circumstance the services of 
one ^nnot be obtained, great delay and inconvenience are apt 
to arise. The Dorn exacts his fee for three things, namely, first, for 
the five logs; secondly, for the bunch of straw; and thMy, for the 
light.” It should be added that the amount of the fee is not fixed, 
but depends upon the rank and circumstances of the deceased. In 
Eastern Bengal, according to Dr. Wise, the services of the Dorn at 
the funeral pyre are not now absolutely essential. Of late years, at 
any rate in Dacca, household servants carry the corpse to the bum- 
ing ghat, where the pyre constructed by them is hghted by the 

nearest relative. . . . , n tw v js it... 

The deoraded position forced upon all Dorns by reason ot the 
^ functions whicli some of them perform is on the 

Social status. whole acquiesced in by the entire caste, most 

of whom, however, follow the comparatively cleanly occupation of 
making baskets and mats. Taking food as the test of social rtatus, 
it will be seen that Dorns eat beof,i pork, horse-flesh, fowls, ducks, 
field-rats, and the flesh of animals which have died a natuxd death. 
A.11 of them, moreover, except the Bansphor and Chaparwa sub- 
castes, will eat the leavings of men of other castes. To to 
last point one exception must be noted. No Dorn wiU touch the 
leavings of a Dhobi,* nor will he take water, sweetmeats, or any 
sort ol food or drink from a man of that cfte. The averaon 
with which the Dhobi is regarded is so pronounced that Dorns ot Behar 
have assured me that they would not take food from a Muham- 
madan who had his water fetched for him by 
own religion. The reason is obscure. Some people say the Dho^ is 
deemed impure because he washes women s clothM after cml^irm , 
but this fact, though conclusive enough for the av^age Hind^ 
would not, I imagine, count for much with a ^0™- Moreover, the 
Dorns themseWsay nothing of the kmd, but tell a very sing^ 
story to account for their hatred of the Dhobis. Once upon a time, 

‘ In Murshedabad and Eastern Bengal they 
and hold themselves superior to Mucins and Bauris for so doing. In Assam 

bufialo meat is also forbidden. , , • 

* Some Doms say they wiU not eat the leavings of Dpsadhs and Gbmin, 

but this TefLuemeut is uot generaL 
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ibej say, Supat Bhakat, the ancestor of the Dorns, was retiming 
tired and hungry from a long journey. On his way he met a Dhobi 
going along with a donkey carrying a bundle of clothes, and asked 
him for food and drink, ^e Dhobi would give him nothing and 
abused him into the bargain, whereupon Bupat Bhakat fell upon 
the Dhobi, drove him away with blows, killed his donkey, and cooked 
and ate it on the spot. After he had eaten he repented of what he 
had done, and seeing that it was all the Dhobi’s fault declared him 
and his caste to be accursed for the Dorns for ever, so that a Dom 
should never take food from a Dhobi or cat in his house. The 
legend may perhaps be a distorted version of the breach of some 
primitive taboo in which Dhobis and donkeys somehow played a part. 
Dorns will not touch a donkey, but the animal is not regarded by 
the caste in the light of a totem. In this connexion I may mention 
the curious fact that the Ankuria and Bisdelid Dorns of Birbhum 


will not hold a horse or kill a dog, nor will they use a ddo with a 
wooden handle, explaining that their ancestors always worked with 
handleless ddos, and that they are bound to adhere to the ancient 
custom. The prejudice against killing a dog seems at first sight to 
suggest some connexion with the Bauris ; but it may equally arise 
from the fact that one of the duties of scavenging Dorns in towns is 
to kill ownerless dogs. 


Dorns believe their original profession to he the making of 
baskets and mats, and even the menial and 
ccupa ion. Scavenging sub-castes follow these occupations to 
some extent. About half of tho caste are believed to have taken to 


agriculture, but none of these have risen above the rank of occupancy 
raiyats, and a large proportion are nomadic cultivators and landless 
day-labourers. In the south of Manbhum a small number of rent- 
free tenures, bearing the name sibottar, and supposed to be set apart 
for the worship of tho god Siva, are now in the possession of Doms — 
a fact of which I can suggest no explanation. Tho Bajunia sub- 
(^te ore employed to make highly discordant music at marriages 
and festivals. His women-folk, however, only perform as musicians 
at the wedding of their own people, it being considered highly 
derogatory for them to do so for outsiders. At home the Domni 
manufactures baskets and rattles for children. A single wander- 
ing branch of the Magahiyd sub-caste has earned for itself a 
reputation which has extended to the whole of that group. “ The 
Magahiy5 Doms of Champaran, ” says Mr. Beomes, are a race of 
professional thieves. They extend their operations into the contiguous 
districts of Nepal. They are rather dainty in their operations, 
and object to commit burglary by digging through the walls of 
houses : they always enter a house by the door ; and if it i* 
dark, they carry a li^ht. Of course all this is merely done by way 
of bravado. Magahiyds never live long in one place. They move 
about constantly, pitching their ragged little reed tents or strkt^i 
outside a village or on a grassy patch by the roadside, like cm 
gi^es, till they have done the plundering that offers itself in the 
neighbourhood, when they move off again.” The popular belief 
that all Magahiyd Doms are habitual criminals is, however, a mistake. 



Bnrglary is followed jw a ^fefflion only by the wapdering membora 
of that Bub-oaste. The Magahiyds of Gya are peaceable basket* 
makers and cultivators, who regard thieving with as much horror 
as their neighbours, and know nothing of the Lavema cult of Sans&ri 
M4i, whom they identify with Jagadambi, the small-pox goddess, 
one of a group of seven sisters presiding over various diseases. 
There seems, indeed, reason to believe that the predatory habits 
of the gipsy Magahiyds of Champaran are due rather to force of 
ciroumstanoes than to an inborn criminal instinct ; and the success of 
the measures introduced for their reclamation by Mr, E. R. Henry 
while Magistrate of Champaran affords grounds for the hope that 
they may in course of time settle down as peaceable cultivators. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
Dorns in 1872 and 1881 


District. 

1872. 

1881. 

District. 

1872. 

1881. 

I 

. 1 

52,827 

38,8.>}6 

Chitta^ronj? 

15.491 

9,117 

iinnkura 

7,1JW 

17.601 

Noakhuli 

79.3 

880 

Birbluim 

.84.HP7 

35,2:18 

Tipperah 

1,005 

m 

M ulna pur 

18,610 

16,23.6 

Patna 


5,694 

Hughli 

UoMvrah 

} 10,715 

i 10,729 

1 2,060 

Ctya 

Shahahad 

7,627 

4,675 

6,773 

6,812 

24-ParKanaa 

Nadiya 

6,478 

2.037 

8,1.69 

2,247 

Tiwhiif / HarOhania 
^‘’^***^* iMozufferpur ... 

1 11,657 

( 10,618 
i 10,042 

KImhm 

...... 

49 

Saran 

7,466 

0.955 

JesHoro 

1,078 

2,0.64 

Champaran 

4.211 

6.612 

Murshodabad ... 

10,49« 

7,677 

Moiiirhyr 

10,769 

12,910 

Dinajpur 

1,242 

8,494 

Bhiiiralnur 

14,961 

17,279 

KajHliahye 

m 

405 

Pmuiah 

8,267 

6,852 

Han^pur 

8,005 

1,7:« 

Mnldali 

1 ,227 

1,877 

Houra 

171 

827 

Sanlal Parjaina.s 

29.465 

85.6.34 

Palma 

1,666 

1.281 

Cuttack 

2.252 

1,785 

2.232 

Oarjilinii; 

HH 

H\Q 

Puri 

2,113 

.ralpiKori 

73 

053 

Ihilosnro 

1,397 

1,583 

8.929 

Knell Hehar 


2S1 

Tribuinry States 

4,8.63 

Dacca 

6(1 

270 

HazaribsiRh 

7,566 

7,983 

Fai'idpur 

680 

2J)2 

liohardfi^a 

6, .395 

5,873 

Hakarpnj 

1,08S 

3,717 

853 

Sinfrtdium 

2,054 

2,214 

Maimuusinh ... ... 

i 1,112 

1 Manbhum 

Tributary States 

17,842 

8S6 

18,8)0 
2,211 1 


Domkatdr, asection of Babhans 
in Western Bengal and Behar 
to whom tho members of other 
sections will not give tlieir 
daughters in marriage, though 
they will marry Bomkatur wo- 
men. It perhaps deserves notice 
that hatdr or Midri is the name 
of the peculiar curved knife used 
by tile basket-making Dorns. 

Dom Khakha, a raven, a 
totemistic sept of Oraons in Ohota 
Nagpur, 

Dom-Pitni, Machhwd or 
Naqdrchi, a sub-caste of Bdtnis 
ui Bengal. 


Domrd, a snb-caste of Turis 
in Chota Nagpur; a synonym 
for Dom. 

Domtakarai, a mul of the 
BharaJwaj seotiim of Mai th il 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Domtdshi, a title of those 
Dorns whose only profession is 
to sell bambo .0 articles, originally 
immigrants from Upper India. 

Domtikdr, a kul or section of 
Babhans in Behar. 

Don, a mul or section of the 
Chliamulid M^dhesid sab*oa^ of 
Halwdis in Behax. 
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Dondchatra, a section of Fdns 
in Ghota Nagpur. 

Dong-ba, a rut or sept of 
Sherpa Bhotias of Nepal. 

DongwSr, a title of those who 
use canoes, generally Gond, 
Malla, or Oraon. 

Donwdr, a kul or section of 
B&bhans and a sept of Bajputs 
in Behar; a sept of the Bautar 
sub'trihe of Thdrus. 

Dopdtid, a sub-caste of Maya- 
ds in Eastern Bengal. 


Dorihar-jogi, a section of 
Bajwdrs in Chota Ndgpur. 

Dorod-Gond or Ndik, a sub- 
tribe of Gonds in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Dorompd, a rui or sept of the 
Buiohhung sub-tribe of Dejong 
Lhoris or Bhotias of the south. 

Dorow4r« a sept of Bajputs in 
Behar. 

Dorrd, a sub-tribe of Bhuiyfis 
in Western Bengal. 


a degraded Aryan or refined Dravidian cultivating 
_ .... . . . caste of Behar and Chota Nagpur, the members 

01 which are largely employed as village 
watchmen and messengers, and bear a very evil reputation as habitual 
criminals. Dosddhs claim to be descended from the soldiers of the 
Pdndava prince Bhima or Bhim Sen, and to be allied to the Cheros, 
who are supposed at one time to have ruled in Behar. Buchanan 
thought there was “some reason to suspect” that the Dosddhs 
might be the same tribe as the Chanddls of Bengal, basing this 
conjecture on the statement that “ the two castes follow nearly the 
same professions and bear the same rank, while the Chanddls pretend 
to be descended of Bahu, and, I am told, worship that monster.” 
Tn fact, however, the Chanddls do not worship Bahu or trace their 
origin to him, and the Dosadhs revere a host of deified heroes, a 
form of worship entirely unknown to the Chanddl. The young 
men of the caste are often rather good-looking, and many of them 
have a yellowish brown complexion with wide, expanded nostrils 
and the tip of the nose slightly turned up. The complexion, however, 
and the shape of the nose show a range of variations which seems to 
indicate considerable mixture of blood. 

Professor Mantegazza, following Dalton, describes them as 
“ Aryans of a very low type and it seems about equally likely that 
the original stock may have been a branch of the Aryans degraded 
and coarsened by crossing with lower races, or a non-Aryan tribe 
refined in feature and raised in stature by intermixture with semi- 
Aryan castes. In Northern Behar there has probably been some 
infusion of Mongolian blood ; and in all parts of the country some 
allowanoe must be ^ade for the fact that members of any Hindu 
caste except the Dom, Dhobi, and Chamar may gain admission into 
the Doa&dh community by giving a feast to the heads of the caste 
and eating pork and drinking liquor in token of their adoption of 
Dos&dDr usage. This privilege, no doubt, is not eagerly sought for, 
and most of those who join themselves to the Dosidhs after this 
fashion have probably got into trouble with their own people for 
keq^ing a DosMh mistress or doing something disreputanle. Still 
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the existence of a regular procedure for enrolling recruits from 'other, 
(jagtes shows that such cases are not unknown, and they must f end in 
some measure to modify the physical type of the caste. 

The caste is divided into ei^ht suh-castes:— Kanaujid, Magahiyd, 
T . 1 Bhojpufid, Pallwdr, Kdmar or Kdnwar, 

Internal structure, Silhotia or 

Sirotidi Bdhalid. The members of nearly all these groups will eat 
cooked food together, but do not intermarry. The Dhdrhi, however, 
who pretend to be descended from a Godld who accidentally killed 
a cow, and disclaim all connexion with the Dosddhs, are excluded 
from this privilege ; and the Kamar have only recently cleared 
themselves from the suspicion of eating beef and been admitted 


to social intercourse with the other sub-castes. Concerning the 
IBdhalid there is some question whether they are Dosddhs at all, 
and it has been maintained that they are a distinct caste of gypsy- 
like habits, and possibly akin to the Bodiyds. Most Bdhalids, 
however, insist on their title to be considered Dosddhs, and in 
Bengal at any rate the Bdhalid and Dosddh eat and smoke 
together, and, though they do not intermarry, behave generally as if 
they were branches of the same stock. The sections {di/i, mul, pdrich, 
or pangat), which are very numerous, are shown in Appendix 1. In 
applying the rule of exogamy to a particular case the caste profess to 
exclude the sections of (1) the father, (2) the paternal grandmother, 
(3) the paternal great-grand-mothers, (4) the paternal great-great- 
grandmothers, (5) the mother, (6) the maternal grandmother, (7) the 
maternal great-grandmothers, and to follow the double method of 
reokoniiig explained in the article on Bais. So that if the proposed 
bridegroom’s maternal grandmother should happen to have belonged 
to the same section as one of the proposed bride’s paternal great- 
great-grandmothers, the marriage would be disallowed notAvithstand- 
ing that the parties themselves belong to different sections. It is 
obvious, however, that entire conformity with so complicated and 


far-reaching a scheme of prohibitions requires that genealogies shall 
be carefully kept up and infringements of the rules jealously watched 
for by the headmen and panchdyats, who in the first instanoo 
determine the question whether a particular couple may marry or 
not. There are indeed officials called panjidrs or genealogists, who 
are supposed to act as referees in such matters, but the oaste as 
a whole is on a very low educational level, and it is very doubtful 
whether the strict letter of these rules is invariably complied with. 
It will be seen that nearly all the sections of the Magahiyd and 
Pdilwdr sub-oostes are /*Y«/ar, while most of the other sub-castes 
have local or tervitorial sections. The Bahalia have no sections, and 


regulate their marriages by the standard formula .for reckoning pro- 
liibited degrees calculated to seven generations in the descending 
line. This formula is also used by the other sub-castes as supple- 
mentary to their system of exogamy. » j . j . 

Dosadhs marry their daughters whenever they can anord to do 
so, but they do not hold the strict view of idw 
Marriage. spuitual necessity of infant,marriage wMoh is 

current among the higher castes, and the fact of a girl’s marriage 
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being deferred until she has passed the age of puberty is not deemed 
to put any special slur on the family to wUon she Delongs. Some 
Dos&dhs, however, hold that an adult bride is not entitled to the full 
marriage service ipiyah), but must be married by the sagai form 
used at the remarriage of a widow. The marriage ceremony is 
a somewhat meagre copy of the ritual in vogue among middle- 
class Hindus. Well-to-do Dosadhs employ Brahmans to officiate 
as priests; but this practice is not general, and most memWs 
of the caste content themselves with getting a Brahman to fix an 
auspicious day for the event, and to mutter certain formula) [numtrm) 
over the vermilion, the smearing of which on the bride’s forehead 
constitutes the binding portion of the rite. An infant bride is kept 
in her parent’s house until she reaches puberty, at the ago of twelve 
or fourteen, when the ganna ceremony is perfoimed, her nails are cut 
and stained red, and her husband takes her to his own house. Oousum- 
mation does not take place until after the gauna ceremony. Polygamy 
is permitted to a limited extent. A man may in no case have more 
fbB.n two wives, and he is not supposed to take a second wife at all 
unless the first is childless or suffers from an incurable disease. Iii 


the Sant^l Parganas, however, three wives are allowed, and the 
tendency is to follow the aboriginal usage of unlimited polygamy. 
A widow may marry again by the sagai form, and it is deemed right, 
on grounds of domestic convenience, for her to marry her late husband’s 
yoimger brother if such a relative survives him. In the event of her 
marrying an outsider she takes no shore in her late husban&’s 
property, and any children she may have had by him remain in the 
charge of his family. Divorce is permitted by all sub -castes except 
the Kdmar, with the sanction of the panchdyat, for adultery and 
persistent disobedience or ill-temper on the part of the wife. In the 
Santdl Parganas and Palamau a sal leaf is tom in two or a stick 
broken to symbolise the separation of the couple. Divorced women 
may marry again by the sagai rite, but they must first give a feast to 
the members of the caste by way of atonement for their previous 
misconduct. 


Most Dosddhs, if questioned about their religion, will persistently 
aver that they are orthodox Hindus, and in 
proof of this allegation will refer to the fact that 
they employ Brahmans and worship the regular gods. In most 
districts, indeed, degraded Kanaujid or Maithil Brahmans serve the 
caste as priests in a somewhat irregular and intermittent fashion, 
being paid in cash for specific acts of worship and for attendance 
at marriages. Many Dosddhs, again, belong to the Sri Narayani 
Sect, and some follow the panth, or doctrine of Kabir, Tulsi Das, 
Gorakhnath, or Nanak. This enthusiasm for religion, however, 
like the Satndmi movement among the Chamdrs of the Central 
Provinces, appears to be a comparatively recent development, 
induced in the main by the desire of social advancement and 
existing side by side with peculiar religious observances, survivals 
from an earlier animistic form of belief, traces of which may perhaps 
in, .iu.fl * ^ discerned in current Hindu mythology- 

"■ Their tribal deity Bdhu has been transformed 
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by the Brahmans into a Daitya or Titan, who is supposed to <»uise 
eclipses by swallowing the sun and moon. Though placed in the 
orthodox pantheon as the eon of the Danava Viprachitti and Sinhikd, 
Rdhu has held his ground as the chief deity of the Dosddhs. To 
avert diseases, and in fulfilment of vows, saorifioes of animals and the 
fruits of the earth are offered to him, at which a Dos^dh Bhakat or 
ChatiyA usually presides. On special occasions a stranger form of 
worship is resorted to, parallels to which may be found in the rustic 
cult of the Roman villagers and the votaries of the Phoonioian deities. 
A ladder, made with sidos^ of green bamboos and rungs of sword- 
blades, is raised in the midst of a pile of burniug mango wood, 
through which the Bhakat walks barefooted and ascends the ladder 
without injury. Swine of all ages, a ram, wheaten flour, and rice- 
milk (Mir), are offered up : after which the worshippers partake of 
a feast and drink enormous quantities of ardent spirits. 

An other form of this worship has been described to me by 
. Dosiidhs of Darbhanga and North Bhdgalpur. 

Iwwors ip. fourth, the ninth, or the day before 

the full-moon of the months Aghan, Magh, Phalgun, or Baisakh, 
the Dosddh who has bound himself by a vow to offer the fire 
sacrifice to Rahu must build within the day a thatched hut 
(tjahhar) measuring five cubits by four and having the doorway 
facing east. Here the priest or Bhakat, himself a Dosddh, who 
is to ofiiciato at the next day’s ordeal must spend that night, 
sleeping on the kusa grass with which the floor is strewn. In 
front of the door of the hut is a bamboo platform about three feet 
from the ground, and beyond that again is dug a trench six cubits 
long, a span and a quarter wide, and of the same depth, r unning east 
and west. Fire-places are built to the north of the trench, at the 
point marked d in the plan below. On the next day, being the 
fifth, the tenth, or the full-moon day of the months mentioned above, 
the trench is filled with mango wood soaked in ghee, and two 
earthen vessels of boiling milk are placed close to the platform. The 
Bhakat bathes himself on the north side of the trench and puts on 
anew cloth dyed for the occasion with turmeric. He mutters a 
number of mystic formulae and worships Rahu on both sides of the 
trench. The fire is then kindled, and the Bhakat solemnly walks 
three times round the trench, keeping his right hand always towards it. 
The end of the third round brings him to the east end of the trench, 
where he takes by the hand a Brahman retained for this purpose 
with a fee of two new wrappers (dhotis), and calls upon him to lead 
the way through the fire. The Brahman then walks along the 
trench from oast to west, followed by the Bhakat. Both are supposed 
to tread with bare feet on the fire, but I imagine this is for the most 
part an optical illusion. By the time they start the actual flames 
have subsided, and the trench is so narrow that very little dexterity 
Would enable a man to walk with his feet on either edge, so as not 
to touch the smouldering ashes at the bottom.^ On reaching the 
West end of the trench the Brahman stirs the milk with his hand to 
See that it has been properly boiled. Here his p^ iu the ceremony 
comes to an end. By passing through the fire the Bhakat is believed 
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tobare bm hmirod yriHh the mint of Bibn, who hes become in 
luted in him. Filled with the mine or dmotdao aJSafm, and a^‘ 
it may be sormised, excited by drioi and ^injd, be mounts ^ 
lumboo platfonn, chants mystio hymns, and distributes to the crowd 
fuki leaves, which heal diseases otherwise incurable, and flowers which 
have the virtue of causing barren women to conceive. The proceed- 
ings end with a feast, and religious excitement soon posses into 
drunken revelry lasting long into the night. 
d 

e e 

„ h I 1 / 

a, Bhakat’s hut {gahhar). 

b. Platform {mackdn), 

e. Treneh.full of fire. 

d. Fire-places. 

e. Vessels of milk. 

f. Point from which Brahman and Bhakat pass through the fire. 

Next in importance to the worship of Bdhu is that of various 
deified heroes, in honour of whom huts are erected in diiferent parts 
of the country. At Sherpur, near Patna, is the shrine of Gauraid or 
Goroiyd, a Dosddh bandit chief, to which members of all castes 
resort ; the clean making offerings of meal, the unclean saorifioing 
a swine or several young pigs and pouring out libations of spirit on 
the ground. Throughout Behar, Sale.sh or Saluis, said to have been 
the porter of Bhim Sen, but afterwards a fonnidable robber in the 
Morang or Nepal Terai, is invoked ; a pig being killed, and rice, glu, 
sweatmeats, and spirits offered. In other districts Chodr Mai is held 
in reverence, and a ram sacrificed. In Mirzapur the favoured deity 
is Bindhdohal, the spirit of the Vindhya mountains. In Patna it is 
either Bandi, Moti Bam, Kdru or Karwd Bir, Miran, the Punch Pir, 
Bhairav, Jagdd Ma, Kdli, Devi, Patanesvarl, or Ketil, the descending 
node in Hindu astronomy, sometimes represented as the tail of 
the edipse-dragon, and credited with causing lunar eclipses ; while 
]^ba, the ascending node, represented by the head of the dragon, 
produces a similar phenomenon in the sun. In none of these shrines 
are there any idols, and the officiating priests are always Dosd^, 
who minister to the Sudra castes frequenting them. The offerings 
usually go to the priest or the head of the Dosddh household perform- 
ing the worship ; but fowls saorified to Mirdn and the Panch Pir are 
given to local Muhammadans. 

In Eastern Bengal, says Dr. Wise, Sdkadvipi Brahmans act as 
the hereditary purohits of the Dosadhs, and fix a favourable day for 
weddings and the naming of children. To the great indignation of 
other tnbes, these Brahmans assume the aristocratic title of Misr^ 
which properly belongs to the Eanaujid orders The guru, called 
Gosdin, Faqir, Vaishnava, or simply 8ddhu, abstains from all manual 
lal^ur and from intoxicating drags. His text-hook is the Gydn- 
sdgar, or Sea of Knowledge, believed to have been written by Vishnu 
himself in his form of Chatur-bhuja, or the four-armed. It iuouloates 
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.1,. immaterial nature of god (NirAAra), wliich is regarded by tiie 
SlfflumB as a most permoious heresy. In the SantAl Paxganas 
ShobiB and barbers serve the DosAdhs w priests. 

^ DosAdhs usually bum, but oooasionally bury, thrir dead and 
ncrform a srMdh^ more or le'»s of the orthodox pattern, on the eleventh 
Lr after death. The female DosAdh is tmcloan tor six days after 
child-birth. On tho seventh day she bathes, but is not permitted to 
touch the household utensils till the twelfth day, when a feast {b&rahi) 

18 given and she becomes ceremonially clean. 

^ lie social rank of DosAdhs is very low No respectable caste 
will cat with them, while they themselves, 
Clonal sUtns and ocou- cating pork, torioises, fowls, and 

field-rats, and indulging fieely in strong drink, 
will take food from any class of Hindus eveept the Hliohi and the 
epetially unclean eagles of Dom and Charaar. Borne ot them even 
keep pigs and cure poik. Their characteristic occupation is to serve as 
watdunen (c/wwAidors), and in this capacity they afford an excellent 
illustration ot the Platonic doctrine otov tk dpa heivo<; <l>v\a^, roiirov 
ital Setm,* for they rank among the most persistent criminals 
known to the Indian police. We find them also as village mes- 
sengers (goxtii), grooms, elephant-drivers, gross and wood-cutters, 
pankha coolies, and porters. They boar a high character as carriers, 
and are popularly believed to rejiress their criminal instincts when 
formally entrusted with goods in that capacity. In South Bhagalpur 
the occupation of a groom is considered degrading, and a l)usAdh 
who tokos servico in lliat oajiacity is expelled from the caste. This 
seems to be a purely local practice. In Western Bengal and Behor 
DosAdhs ocoasioually w'ork as cooks and grooms for Europeans. 
Borne of the cbniikiddn and f/oiaits hold small allotments of land 
rent-free in lieu of the sorvioos rendered by them to tbo village,* 
hut generally speaking DosAdhs hold a low place in the agricultural 
system. Their impiovideneo and their dissolute habits hinder them 
horn rising above the grade of oeoiipancy raiyat, and a \ery large 
pioportion ot thorn aro merely tdiants-at-will or landless day- 
lahoiirers. During tho Muharamadau rule in Bengal, says Dr. Wise, 
DosAdhs and BAhalias served in the aniiy, and when Ali Vardi KhAn 
was Nawab NA/im the native histoiian stigmatises their licentious 
conduct as a disgrace to tho Government. J'Vom the days of William 
Hamilton it has been generally believed that in the eaily period of 
our military liistory “ Bengali sepoys almost exclusively filled several 
of our battalions, and distinguished themselves as brave and active 
wldiora;” but, as is pointed out by Mr. Bhoic, for years before the 
battle of Plassey tho troops in Bengal were chiefly composed of 
recruits enlisted in lliudustau According to Mr. Ileade, must of the 
sepoys who served under Ijord (’live were DosAdhs, who of course 
cannot bo regarded as Bnigalis in tho ordinary sense of the word. 
It must be romemberod, however, that a fow generations ago the 


^ Rijp, 1 , 334 . , . 

“Bnchanan. n, 2.15, snys that in Bliacalpur tho Dosailh receives from two 
® ten bighas of land rent-free, with part, or a quarter of a sw pef 
luaund, of the rent in grain, all these charges being paid by the landlord. 
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wwd Beogal was used in a mcnre extended and less aoouiate sense 
tiian is now the case, and it is quite likelj that when Hamilton wrote 
of Bengali sepoys he merely meant to distinguish Natives of 
dustui from the Madras sepoys (see article Telinga), who were 
largely employed in our early campaigns in Bengal. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
Dosidhs in 1872 and 1881 


Bisteict. 

1872. 

1881. 

Bisteict. 

1872. 

1881. 

BaHwan 




695 


600 

Bflkarganj 

... 

14 


Bankara 

... ... 



19 


24 

MaimMnHi'nh 


86 

159 

Birbhuxn 

... 



144 


1,414 

Tippemh 


9 


Midnapur 




} 

96 


136 

Chittagong 


3 

8 

Hashli 




479 

( 

2.H 

Patna 


85,086 

100,631 

Howrah 

... 


1,172 

Gya 


95,601 

108,284 

24-ParsanftB 





6,666 

1,304 

Shahabad 


77,974 

90.84.5 

Badiya 

Khuma 



• ae 


1,357 


309 

15 


} 296,186 

f 189,il51 

1 17«,7r)8 

JesBore 




23 


29 

Saran 


7.3,ti98 ' 

79,000 

Hurshedabad 

... 



2,485 


1,886 

Champaran 


70,000 

82,3»7 

Binajpur 

Kajsnahye 





l,liiO 

195 


6,692 

626 

Monahyr 

Bhagalpur 

Pumiah 


99,892 

67,127 

111,831 

72,412 

RanKpar 

... ••• 

... 


201 


258 

... 

27.874 

31,083 

Bcera 

Banna 




46 I 


80 

Maldah 


2,393 

2,842 

... ••• 

... 


26 


814 

8aiitd.l Parganas ... 
Hazaribiigh 


8,307 

11,033 

Barjilinff 

Jalpigon 




68 


1,230 


10.5.5.3 

26,779 




142 


6 

Lohardag& 


25,233 

34,9'.i8 

Knch Behar 


... 


...... 


100 

Singhhum 


244 

240 

Bacoa 




■ 



137 

Manbhum 


903 

1,074 

Baridpur 



... 

1 



894 

Tributary States ... 


4,030 

2,780 


Dosi, a title of Oswal Sani- 
yas. 

Doside, a sub-group of the 
Hele Eaibarttas in Central 
Bengal. 

Dotiy&l, a thar or section of 
Nep&li Brahmans. 

Dowalbandhi, a section of 
Gh&sis in Ghota Nagpur. 

Drdbirfi Drdvirii a territorial 
division of the Fancha Dr^vira 
Brahmans who live in the south 
of the Yindhya range, a country 
of the Bravidian or Tamil lan- 
guage. 

Duarbandha* a sub-caste of 
Sunris in Maldah. 

Dudrseni, a sub-caste of 
Gbdsis in Ghota Nagpur. 

Diibaithidi a section of Sondrs 
inBehar. 

Dube or Dobei a title of Gaura, 
Sdiaswat, and Sanaujid Brah- 
mans, and of Bdbhims in Behar; 


a title of the Brahmans who 
officiate as priests for lower castos 
in Bengal. 

Dubhidr, Dobihdr, amul or 
section of the Kanaujia sub-caste 
of Sonars in Behar. 

Dub Sdgi a grass, a totem- 
istic sept of Mundas in Ghota 
Nagpur. 

Dudhaild or Maghayd, a sub- 
caste of Dhdnuks in Behar. 

Dudhid, a section ofMaubks 
in Western Bengal. 

Dudhkatordi a mwl or section 
of the Ajodhiabasi sub-caste of 
Sontirs in Behar. 

Dudh-Kaur, a sub-tribe of 
Eaurs in Ghota Nagpur. 

Dudhlid, a section of GoAl^ 
in the North-Western Provinces. 

Dudhndit, a kul or section of 
Bdbhans in Behar. 
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Dudhpuriet, a or se^on 
the NaomuM or Majxaut 
^bicaste of (Jo&l&s m Bohar. 
Dudhr^ji a section oiK^mis 


Dumrahar, a sedaon'of B&is 
Sonars in Behar. 

Dumrait, a section of Bih- 
I hauB in Behar. 


in Darjiling. 

Dudhw^ir or DojwAr, a sub- 
caste of Dhanuks in Debar who 
are said never to castrate calves. 

Dud-Kharia, a sub-caste of 
Kharias iu Chota Nagpur. 

Dudul, a kind of bird, a totem- 
istie sept of Kharwars iu Chota 
Nagpur. 

Dugar, a sect of Dasn^mi 
Sanuyasis. | 

Dugra, a variant for Dogld or 
Dogra, q.e. 

Dugridr, a section of Kurrais 
in Chota Nagi)ur and Orissa. 

Dukhchaki, a thar or sept of 
Hangars in Darjiling. 

Duldlf a that' or section of 
Hepdli Drahmaus. 

Dulia, a sub-caste of Bagdis 
in Bengal, who are iisher- 
niftii, pnlhi-bearers, aud general 
labourers. 

Dumala Goard, a sub-caste 
of Goalcis iu Orissa. 

Duman, a sub-caste of Sutra- 
dliars in Noakhali. 

Dumdni^, a section of Goalas 
in the North-W estern Provinces 
and Behar. 

Dumar, a section of Goalas in 
Behar. 


Dumri, a mul or section of 
the Tiimiulia Madhesia sub-caste 
of Ilalwais in Behar. 

Dumri^t Ihimurid, Dungridr, 
Dttiigri, a totemistic section or 
sept of KiuTuis, Lohars, Muudas, 
and Mahilis in Chota Nagpur, 
the niMubers of which will not eat 
the wild fig {(hinmr). 

Dumriaba, a totemistic sept of 
Juangs in the Tributary States 
of Orissa, probably a variant of 
Dumria, and having reference to 
the wild fig. 

Dundoar, an owl, a totemistic 
sept of Cbiks in Chota Nagpur. 

Dundu, a kind of eel, a sept 
of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Dundwdr, a section of Bab- 
haus in Behar. 

Dungdung, a river-fish, a sept 
of Muudas aud Kharias iu Chota 
Nagpur. 

Dungid, a sub-tribo of Dhi- 
niuls iu the Darjiling Terai. 

Dungmali, a sept of Khambus 
in Darjiling. 

Duntakarieh, a mul of the 
Bharadwaja section of Maithil 
Brahmaus in Behar. 

Dunya, a sept of the Tung- 
jaiuya sub-tribe of Chakmas in 
the ilill Tracts of Chittagong. 


^ Dumariar, a pur or section of 
biikadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

Dunndolidi a section of Goalas 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and Behar. 

• a section of Munnis 

in Darjiling. 


Dura, a fruit, a totemistic sept 
of Muudas in Chota Nagpur. 

Dural, a section of K^mis in 
Darjiling. 

Durang, a section of EharUs 
in Chota Nagpur. 

n 2 
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Durb!ch&, a tMr or sept ol 
Sonnwars in Darjilmg. 

Durgbansi, a sept of Baj- 
puts in Behar. 

Durgu, a section of theKoohh* 
Mandai in Dacca. 

Surihar, a string-maker in 
Hazaribagh. Some of them bear 
the title of Gosain. 

Durih&r, a religious group of 
Jugis. 

Durjea, see Darjea. 

. Duryodharii a title of Sunris 
in Bengal. 

Ousddi a section of GodMs in 
the North-Western Provinces and 
Behar. j 


Dusre, a group of the Sri- 
b^stab sub-oaste of Edyasths in 
Behar. 

Dut, a title of BangajaKdy. 
asths. 

Dwddas, a sub-caste ofTelis 
in Bengal. 

Ihcija, a synonym for Brah- 
man. 

Dwij&ti, Lijditif “ twice-born,” 
a title of Brahmans, Kehatriyas, 
and Vaisyas in the scheme of 
castes attributed to the mythical 
Menu. In the Census papers the 
term seems to have been used 
pedantically by Brahmans or 
liajputs who wished to glorify 
themselves. 
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Echaghatu, a sept of Hos 
in Singbhum. 

Eh-Ar» a sept of the Chandra- 
bansi Rajputs in Rehar. 

Ekddasi a sub-caste of Tells 
in Bengal and Orissa ; a section 
of the Rauniyar sub-caste of 
Baniy^ in Behar. 

Ekddasi, a functional group 
of Jugis in Bengal. 

Ekaund, a section of the BiyA- 
hut and Kharidahd Kalw^rs and 
of Awadhid Hajdms in Behar. 

EkAhre-Ord| a mul of the 
Bharadwdj section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Ekahre-Ruchaul, a mul of the 
Bharadwdj section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Ekahre-Kanhauli, a mul of 
the Bharadwdj section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Ekahre-Sagrdm, a mul of the 
Bharadwdj section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 


Ekahre-Torne, a mul of the 
Bharadwdj section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Ekka, tortoise, a totemistio 
sept of Oraons in ^ota Nagpur. 

Ekpatia, a sub-caste of Maya- 
rds in Eastern Bengal. 

Eksarid, a kul or section of 
Bdbhans in Behar. 

Ekside, a sub-group of the 
Hele Kaibarttas in Central 
Bengal. 

Emboro, a sept of Hos in 
Singbhum. 

Erengd-Kharid, a sub-caste 
of Kharids in Chota Nagpur. 

Ergat, a kind of mouse, sup- 
posed to live in plum bushes, a 
totemistic sept of Mundas in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Ergo, rat, a totemistic sept of 
Oraons in Chota Nagpur. 
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Fadung, a sept of Tipperahs 
in the Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

Fakiri a title of the HArita 
section of TJthal Brahmans in 
Orissa. 

Fakir, an Arabic word, pro- 
perly denoting a Mahomedan 
religious mendicant, but vaguely 
used to denote beggars of all 
kinds. Of fakirs in the strict 
sense of the word, the following 
oksses are enumerated by Wilson : 

“ 1. The Kadaria or Bauawd, 
•who profess to be the spiritual 
descendants of Saiad Abdul-Kddir 
Jikni, of Bagdad. 2. TheChish- 
ti6, followers of Banda-nawaz, 
whose shrine is at Kalbarga; 
they are usually Shias. 3. Shu- 
t&rid, descendants of Abdul-shu- 
tap-i-nak. 4. Tabk&tia, or Ma- 
dirk, followers of Shdh MadAr ; 
many of these are jugglers, and 
bear or monkey-leaders. 5. Ma- 
lang, descended from Jaman Jati, 
one of Shah Mad^r’s disciples. 
6. Baf&i, or Gurz-mdr, descended 
from Saiad Ahmed Kabir Bafai, 
who appear to beat, cut, and 
wound themselves without suffer- 
ing inconvenience, and who, in 
the belief of the faithful, can 
cut off their own heads and put 
them on again. 7. Jaldlid, fol- 
lowers of Saiad Jal41-ud-din 
Bokhdri. 8. Soh&gia, from Miisa 
8oh4g, who dress like women, 
wear female ornaments, play upon 
mnsioal instruments, and sing 
and dance. 9. Naksh-bandia, 
followers of Bah^-ud-din, of 
Naibhband, - distinguished by 
begging at night and carrying 
a lighted lamp. 10. B&ni. pi&ri 


F 

ka fakirdn, who dress in white. 
There are other distinctions ; and 
at the Muharram a number of 
the lower classes assume the 
character and garb of fakirs, of 
different ridiculous personations, 
for the amusement of the popu- 
lace and the collection of contri- 
butions.” 

Faluda-wald, a maker of sher- 
bets and syrups. In Behar tlio 
Paluda-waU often opens a tea 
shop during the cold weather. 

Fanigd, grasshopper, a totem- 
istic sept of Parhaiyas in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Farakhabddi, a sub-caste of 
Goreris in Behar. 

Fariansa, a sept of tho 
Tungjaiuya sub-tribe of Cliak- 
mas in the Hill Tracts of Chitta- 
gong. 

Farrash, Ftmuh, a servant 
whose business it is to spread and 
sweep mats, oarjrets, etc. 

Fatehpuri, a section of Sonirs 
in Behar. 

Fatehsing, a sub-caste of Telia 
in Murshedabad. 

Faujdar, a title conferred by 
the local Baj as of Western Ben- 
gal on certain families who ■were 
engaged in police duties. Ihe 
word also denotes the proselytiz- 
ing otEcials of the Vaishava 
sects. 

Fenga, a section of Msls k 
Bankura. 

Feringi, a title of the Harik 
section of TJtkal Brahmans m 
Orissa. 
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Gibag, a section of Murmis in 
DajrjiKng. 

G^a, a thar or sept of Man- 
gars in Darjiling. 

Gachai, a sept of Parhaiyas in 
Cihota Nagpur. 

Gichhui or Ghan4, a sub-oaste 
of Telis in Bengal from Gachbu, 
a designation of persons who own 
gackh or oil mills and sugarcano 
mills. 

Odchkdtd, a wood-cutter, a 
title of Seulis who cut down 
date-trees for their juice. 

Gadahid, a suh-coste of Dorns 
in Bohar who are breeders of 
donkeys; a section of the Ba- 
nodhia and JaiswAr Kalwars in 
Behar. 

Gadahpurnd, a or section 
of Sdkadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

Gaddili, Gaddi, a section of 
Kdrais ; a tJiar or sept of Hangars 
in Darjiling. 

Gadaiyd, a section of Saraogis 
in Behar. 

Gadanyd, a synonym for 
Qareri. 

Gdddsari, a sub-caste of Kur- 
fflis in Orissa. 

Gdddi, a class of Mahomedan 
herdsmen in Behar. 

Gdddi, QhosI, or Ghosin, a 
sub-oaste of GoAlAs in Behar. 

_ Gadhdrid, a section of Godlas 
m the North-Western Provinces 
tod Behar. 

_ ®®f^bayS, a sub-caste of 
Bhobis in Behar who keep 
aonkeys; a title of Belddrs. 


Gadheyid, a section of the 
Biydhut and KhariddhA Ehlwdrs 
in Behar. 

Gadhojid, a section of GoAlds 
in the North-Western Frovinoes 
and Behar. 

Gadhuwal, a section of the 
Jat sub-caste of Godlds in Behar 
whose titles are Ghaudhri, Singh, 
and Marar. 

Gadibhdrat, a section of Bag- 
dis in Western Bengal 

Gadrahd, a pur or section of 
Sdkadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

Gaegoal, a sept of Godlds in 
Chota Nagpur, who are forbid- 
den to QfiXpAkar fruit. 

Gaek, a sept of Gonds in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Gdger, a section of the Sdtmu- 
lid Maghayd sub-caste of Sdudus 
in Behar. 

Gdghraba, paddy, a totemis- 
tic sept of Judngs in the Tribu- 
tary States of Orissa. 

Gagrid, a sept of Hos in 
Singhhum. 

Gdgrish, a section of Suniis in 
the Santdl Parganas. 

Gahald, a section of Godlds in 
the North-Western Provinces 
and Behar. • 

Gahdiaot, a sept of. the 
Suryahons suh-tribe of Bajputs in 
Behar. 

Gaharbdri, a sept of the 
Bautdr suh^he of Thdras m 
Behar. 
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Gaharw&r, a sept of Suraj- 
band Kajpnts and of tho liaut^ 
sub-tribe of Tbdrus in Behor. 

Gahatrdj, a section of Kdmis 
in Darjiling. 

Gahlaut, a sept of the Clian- 
drabansi division of Bajputs in 
Behar. 

Gah-(^i a rut or sept of Dcjong 
Lhoris, whose ancestor had emi- 
grated from Bhotan and tho 
members of which now work as 
blacksmiths. 

a small caste of Hindu 
traders found in Hazaribagh. 

Gahundgdond, a mnl or sec- 
tion of the Chharaulid Madhesia 
sub-caste of Halwdis in Behor. 

Gdi. cow, a totemistic sept of 
Kharwars in Ghota Nagpur. 

Gaibing, a sept of Tipperahs 
in the Hill Tracts of Chitta- 
gong. 

Gaiduhdi a sub-casto of Pdsis 
in Behar. 

Gaighati&i a section of Bhats 
in Behar. 

Gdigw^r, a sept of Rajputs in 
Behar. 

Gaim, a section of Maghaiyd 
Kuxnhdrs in Behar. 

G&im, a group of Maghaijd 
Telia in Behar. | 

I 

G&in, a sopt of Rajpnts and 
a pangat or section ,of Bdnsphor 
Dorns and of Suniis in Behar; 
a olasa of Mahomedan singers; 
a low Nepali caste of musicians. 

GAin or Grdmin, literally ‘be- 
longing to a village,’ a term signi- 
fying a title of Rdrhi andBdren- 
m Brahmans in Bengal, whose 


GANDa. 

ancestors were given villages by 
Rdjd Adisura when they were 
brought from Eanauj to perform 
ceremonies at his request. 

Gaintwar, a sept of Lohdrs in 
Chota Nagpur 

Gairaha Pipli, a /7/ar or sec- 
tion of Nepdli Brahmans. 

Gaithdhd, a section of Bhoj. 
purid Ualwdis in Behar. 

Gaithauia, a thar or section of 
Nepali Brahmana 

Gajamer, a fhnr or sept of 
Maiigors in Darjiling. 

Gajbania, a section of Pdns in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Gajkesari a sept of Rajpuis in 
Behar. 

Gajmer, a section of Edmisin 
DarjiUng. 

Gajniydl, a f/mr or section 
of NejMli Brahmans. 

Galan, a section of Murmis in 
Darjding. 

Gdla-Tdnti, a sub-casto of 
Tdntis in Orissa. 

Gama i yd, Pargami Kharakpur, 
a dih or local section of the 
Maghaiyd sub-castc of Eoiris in 
Bhdgalpur. 

Gambharid, a kul or section 
of Bdbhons in Behar. 

Gdmel, a section of tho Biyd- 
hut and Ehoriddbd Ealwars in 
Behar. 

Gan, a title of Dakshin-Rdrlii 
and Bangaja Edyasths in BongaL 

Gana, a hypergnraous divi- 
sion of Tiyars in Behar. 

Ganda, a sub-caste of Pdns 
in Chota Nagpur. 
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Gandark, a pur or sectioii of 
S^kadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

Gandha, flying bug, a totemis- 
tic sept of Ghiks in Chota 
Nagpur. 


GANDA. 

Ganda, Gandak, a title of 
Dakshin-B&rhi and Bangaja 
K&yafitba Bengal. 

Gand&r. Gand&, a title of 
Go&14s in Behar. 

^attbhilbstnik, QandMmnid^ Putuli, the spioe-selling, druggist, 
^ . and grocer caste of Bengal Proper. Thev 

Traditions of ongin. to ho u branch of tie Aiyan Vaisyas, 

and trace their descent from Chandra Bhava, commonly called 
ChAnd Saudagar, “ an accomplished man, the son of Kotis-Vara, 
the lord of crores,” and Saha llajd of ITjjain, mentioned in the 
Padma Purina. Although this ancient lineage is assumed, the caste 
no longer wear the Brahraanical thread ; their marriage ritual does 
not include Kmmidikd ; and, instead of mourning like the Agarwila 
Baniyas for thirteen days, they mourn, like pure Sddras, for thirty. 
A modem compiler of caste genealogies gives them a Baidya father 
and a Eajput mother, a pratilmnaj pedigree wholly fatal to their 
claim to bo Vaisyas. Another story of their origin is current. Kubja, 
the hunch-backed slave girl of Raja Kansa, was carrying homo spices 
and sandal wood when Krishna first met her. The sou bora of their 
subsequent liaison was naturally the first spice-seller and the father of 
all Gandhabaniks. A third tradition tells how Siva, being in need of 
spices for his marriage with Durgd, created the first of the Desa 
Gandhabanik from his forehead, the Sankha from his arm-pit, the 
Aut from his navel, and the Chhatris from his foot, and sent them out 
to the four quarters of the globe to fetch what he required. The 
Chhatris, who went to the east, got back first. All four were then 
appointed to sell spices to men. 

The Gandhabaniks are divided into four sub-castes — Aut-Asram, 
, ^ ^ , Chhatris-Asram, Desd-Asram, Sankha- 

n orna rue uro. ^sram. In Dacca, according to Dr. Wise, 

the three last intermarry and eat together, but this appears not to 
bo the case in Central Bengal. The sections shown iu Appendix 
I are Brahmanical, with the single exception of the one called Rds- 
rishi, which I am unable to trace or aooount for. The prohibited 
degrees are the same as among the Kayasths. _ 

Gandhabaniks marry their daughters as infants, and receive a 
. bride-price {pan) varying according to the 

social status of the two families concerned. 
Thus the Gandhabaniks of Bikrampur in Dacca receive a higher 
price for their daughters and pay a lower price for their wives 
than members of families whoso reputation stands less high for 
purity of lineage and propriety of ceremonial observances. The 
marriage ceremony is of the orthodox type. In Dacca city, 
says Dr. Wise, the Gandhabanik caste has six powerful do/s, 
or unions; the Dalpatis, or headmen, being persons of great 
resectability. In one of the dais a curious marriage custom, 
Bmd to have been observed by their forefathers when they first 
entered Bengal, is still preserved. The bridegroom oliml» a 
champi-tree {Michelia champaca) and sits there while the bride is 
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carried lound on a stool seven times. Should no tree be available a 
ohMnpa log, placed beneath a canopy or a platform made of champa 
wood planks, is substituted and ornamented with gilt flowers resem- 
bling the real ohamp& blossoma The other dals^ who follow the 
usual Sudra ritual, associate with this one in private, but not in 
public. In all cases the bridal dress is made of yellow silk {cheU) 
with a red striped border, and the bride wears hers for ten days after 
marriage. 

Polygamy is permitted to the extent that a man may take 
a second wife if he has no children by the first. Widows are not allowed 
to marry again, nor is divorce recognised. A woman convicted of 
unchastity is simply turned out of the caste and ceases to be a member 
of respectable Hindu society. Her husband bums her in effigy, and 
performs for her a mimic srdddh as if she were actually dead. 

In matters of religion the Gandhabaniks conform entirely to 
the orthodox forms of Hinduism prevalent in 
oigioa Bengal Proper. The large majority of them 

are Taishnavas, a few Sdktas, and still fewer Saivas. Their patron 
goddess is Gandheswari, ‘ our lady of perfume,’ a form of Durgd, 
in whose honour they hold a special service on the full moon of 
Baisakh (April-May), arranging in a pyramidal form their weights, 
scales, drugs, and account-books, and placing in front a goblet 
daubed over with red lead. Flowers, fruit, rice, sweetmeats, and 
perfumery, are offered, and the caste Brahman repeats several 
invocations soliciting the favour of the goddess during the ensuing 
year. These Brahmans, it may bo mentioned, are treated on terms of 
equality by other members of the sacred order, except those who 
decline to ofidciate as priests for even the most respectable Sudras. 

According to Dr. Wise, the Gandhabanik is a spice-sellcr, or 
“ Spicier,” as well as a dmggist. He will 
°° ® not sell rice, vegetables, salt, oil, or spirits, 

but he keeps almost every other grocery in stock. He is often 
called by the Hindi term Pans&ri, which signifies a dealer in 
groceries, spices, and herbs. The comparatively high position of 
Gandhabaniks among Siidra castes is owing to tlie circumstance 
that the sandal-wood and spices, essential for Hindu religious 
rites, can only be procured at their shops. It may be surmised, 
however, that their admission into the ranks of the Nava-Sakha is of 
oomp^atively recent date, as their name does not appear in the passage 
of Parasara usually quoted as the standard authority for the 
composition of that group. 

The Gandhabamk, says Dr. Wise, obtains his drugs and spices 
- . direct from Calcutta, or from the place where 

oupaion. , they are produced, and buys quinine, iodide of 
potassium, and sarsaparilla from English druggists. He also sells tin, 
lead, pewter, copper, and iron, and retails, if licensed, saltpetre, 
Bulphiu, and gunpowder, as well as chemicals used by pyrotechnists, 
and diq>enses medicines ordered by Kabirfijs. Although Gandha- 
baniks possess no pharmacopoeia, and are ignorant of chemistry, 
they display wonderful shaipness in distinguishing salts and 
minerals. Every Gandhabanik has the reputation of being a doctor, 
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and. Uk® druggii^ of Etuope, he is often consulted and pre- 
gorihes for trifling ailments. Drugs at the present day are sold by 
apothecary’s weight, other articles by the bazar weight of eighty 
sicca rupees to a aer. Xabirajs, however, still use the old Hindu 
•weights — -pdl^t mdshd, and jnu. Boys able to read and write 

Bengali are apprenticed to a Gandhabanik, who make them familiar 
with the appearance, names, and prices of drugs, of which, it is said, 
a genuine Pansdri’s shop may contain three htmdred and sixty kinds. 
Most of these go to form the different kinds of put, or alterative 
medicine, greatly relied on in Hindu therapeutics. The Gandha- 
banik is expected to know the proper ingredients in each pat, as well 
as the proper quantity of each. In the preparation of pills goat’s 
milk, or lime-juice and water, are used, but by some druggists the 
juice of the Ghi-Kuwar {Aloo perfoliaia) is preferred. 4 , 

The Gandhabanik retails charas, bhang, opium, and ganja, 
but some have scruples about selling the last, and employ a Mahom- 
edan servant to do so. Many shops for the sale of ganja. 
however, are leased by members of this caste, who pay a Suuri, or 
a Maliomcdan, to manage them. 

The following statement shows tho number and distribution of 
Gandbabaniks in Bengal in 1872 and 1881 : — 


DiaiiiiiCT. 

1872. 

1881. 

District. 

1872. 

1881. 

.Bardwaii 

32,10S 

24,1 fiO 

Dacca 

6,654 

4,.565 

Dankura 


18,750 

Farid pur 

8.()S8 

5,468 

Hirliluuii 

10,1(15 

15,587 

IlnkiirKRTij 

3.200 

2,865 

Midiiapur 

lu,140 

10,500 

■llaiiniinsiiih 

2,2:i8 

6,458 

llu^^hli 


5 7,807 

riiittOKon^ 

1,504 

3,102 

Howrah 

> 0,085 

( 5,042 

Notikhnli 

1,516 

1,076 

2'1-hupanas 

5,055 

5,400 

Tippernh 

4,176 

4,6(i9 

Nadiya 

8,010 

10,051 

Hill Tracts 


1 

Khulna 


2,100 

Malduh 

(HO 

2,817 

•Imoi'o 

4,511 

7,211 

Santul Farganas 


1,434 

Miirahudabail 

11,010 

0,874 

(hit tuck 

606 

6,406 

Dinajpur 

1,551 

1,707 

Furi 


8,690 

Kiiishahyu 

Sl»3 

1,421 

Rata sore 


4,823 

lUiigpur 

75S 

1,178 

Tributary States 

043 

6,404 

lh)g:ra 

510 

002 

Hawiriluigh 

S,0(>5 


I’ahna ’*] 

2,515 

2,S.Sl 

bohardaga 

5.O50 


Darjilinflf 

17 

72 

Siiigbhinn 

005 

1,126 

JalpiKori 

W \ 

209 

Maiibhuui 

7,140 

0,228 

Kueh Hohar ’’’ 


101 





GumUiabaini/d, a synonym for Gandhaurid, a sept of Raj- 
Gandhabanik. puts in Beliar. 


a small caste said by 
some to be connected with Malliis, 
who sing and play on musical 
instruments. 

Gandharma, a ihar or sept of 
Hangars in Darjiling. 

. Sanhharp, Qandharb, the 
caste which supplies Hindu 
danoing.girls, singers, and pros- 
titutes.^ Mr. Nesfield classes 
them with the Kanohan. 


Gandhi, a sept of Chiks in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Gandhi, ‘Gandhari, a perfumer 
or dealer in scent, an occupation 
followed by both Hindus and 
Mahomedans. 

Gandura, a big bird, a to- 
temistio sept^of Mundas in Chota 
Nagpur. 
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OANGOTi. 


Gariesh, a sabdivmon of the 
Jun oaate, chiefly employed in 
agriculture, a title of potters in 
N^epal. 

Ganesid, a section of Ayodhia- 
bisi Sonirs in Behar. 

Ganesrishi, a section of May- 
arfts in Bengal. 

Ganeti a section of Sondrs in 
Behar. 

Gangi, a sept of Gonds in 
"'Chota Nagpur. 

Gangdbandhu, a kind of roli* 
ygious mendicant, occasionally met 
*mth in Behar and the North- 
Western Provinces. 

Gang&bdsi, ‘ dwellers on the 
Ganges,’ a title of those Dorns 
who take clothes and ornaments 
from dead bodies and usually 
live close to the funeral places. 
They are also called Murda- 
farasL 

Gang&bisaiyi, a sub-castc of 
Telis in Bengal. 

Gangdgrimi, a gain of the 
E&syapa ijotra of Bd.rendra Brah- 
mans in Bengal. 


GangSjall, a 
Gateris in Behar. 


of 


Gangfijh i, a section of Gan. 
gotas in Behar. 

^1 a mul or section of 

the Chhnmulid Mndhosia sub- 
caste of ILolwuis in Behar. 

Gangdputra, “son of the 
Ganges,” a sub-caste of Doms 
who prepare tho fuucral pile for 
cremation ; alsf) a class of Brah- 
mans who attend pilgrims at 
bathing ghaU on tho Ganges; a 
title of Patnis. 


Ganger, a section of Mag- 
haya Kaudus in Behar, 

Gangaulih, a mnl or section 
of tho Tinmulia Madhosia suh- 
caste of Ilalwiiis in Behar, 

Gangaure, a mnl of tho Sdndil 
section of Maithil Brahmans in 
Behar. 

Gangautd, a synonym for 
Gangota. 

Gangdahid, a section of tho 
Biyahiit and Kharidaha Jvahvars 
in Behar. 

Gdngoli, a title of Brahmans 
in Bengal, 


Origin and 
structure. 


internal 


(SattOOtll, Oangavtd, a cultivating, landholding, and labouring 
casto of Behar. Many of them live on the 
banks of the Ganges, and this is said to be 
the origin of the name. Their customs give 
no due to thoir descent, unless we may infer non-Aryan affinities from 
the fact that in some parts of the country they ore known to oat pork 
and field-rats. Gangotas are divided into two suh-castos— Jethkar 
and Maghaya — and have two sections — Gangdjhi and Jdhnav i. A 
man may not many a woman of his own section, nor a womau 
who comes within the formula c/wcAera, mamera, etc., calculated to four 
generations in the dosoonding line, lie may not many two sisters 
at the same time, but may marry his deceased wife’s younger sister. 

Gangotda profess to many their daughters as infants, but adult- 
. marriage is by no means unknown among the 

poorer olassos. The ceremony is a mea^e 
version of the standard ritual, sindurddn being deemed the essential 
and binding portioh. Polygamy is nermitted in the sense that a 
man may we a second wife with the consent of his first wife u 
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, ;« kotTfln or suffers from an incurable disease. A widow 

atrain, but sbe is expected to marry her deceased 
jnay n«^ b y ^ Divorce is not recognised. 

husbOTUsy of tho caste jiresents no features of special 

° interest. Tliosmall-poxgoddess, JagadambA, is 
iteiigion. worshipped twice or three times a month with 

- • - bnated rice and iucoiise. At weddings and on occasions 

offerings ^ ti propitiated with kids, rice, ghee, tulsi 
?* vSion. Tl'c MlaUo porlions of tha saoriSoa an 

leaves, an jn(.nib<>r8 of the household. Brahmans who serve 

r»M to moux no do,™kl.ou by d„b.g 
Gofsotas rank with Kunnis ami IG.ms and Brahmans wiU t^o 
water irom their hands. In Bliagalpur they 
SotiU btiiitts and occu pork, hut at tho same time profess to 

patlou abstain from fermented and spirituous liquors. 

In Monghyr, on tho other hand, tho.r practice in tim matter 
of diet is riort«<l fspcctable of 

J^lnr social position. Agnoultuie is their sole occupation. A few 
C^risea to be^S zammdars, hut the bulk of the caste aro occu- 
pfroy or non-occupancy raiyats and landless day-labourers paid in 

"^^ThSowing statement shows tho number and distribution of 
Qangotas in 1872 and 1881 


DIBTBICT. 

1872. 

1881, 

District. 

1872. 

1881. 

KucliBeliar 

Gyji 

Shuliabod 

Tirhut 

Saiun 

Chaniparan 

Moiigliyr , 

4<5 1 
272 

5 

74 

fifj 

8,757 

1 

5 

8,118 

Bhagulpur 

Piirm’iaii 

Malduli 

Sautal Pnrgaiias 

liazariba^U 

LobartlajJiu 

Tributary States 

29,1)10 

:jG,762 

4 

49,228 

12.702 

440 

21 

860 

888 

20 


Gnngotrii a sub-casto of ‘ 
Brahmans in Bohar. 

G^ngthaiya, a mul or section 
of tho Naomulia or Majraut sub- 
casto of Goalas in Bohar. 

Gangtiait, a kill or soction of 
Babhans in Behar. 

Gingulif a gain of the Sdbarna 
gotra of Barhi Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

GAngulwdr-Sakuri, a «/; o| 
the SAudil section of Maathil 
Brahmans in Bohar. 

Gangulwdr-Dumra, a 
the ISandil fiootion of Maithil 
Brahmans in Bohar. 


Gangye-pd, dwelling behind 
a hill, a r«» or sept of I>ejo“| 
Lhoris, tho members of wmeh 
form tho lowest class of Bhotias. 

Ganhwarid, a sept of Rajputs 
in Behar. 

Ganjhu, Gaunjhu or Oonjhu, 
a sub-caste of Sunris in Behw; 
a title of Binjhias, Gonds, 
Khandaits Khorwars, Musah^, 
licijwars, llautias, and Parhaiyas 
iiiOhota Nagpur. 

Ganjhu Baiswdri members of 
the Kharwar caste who are wor- 
shippors of Vishnu. 
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(xanjwdr, a gab>oaste of Son* 
ns in Behar who doal in 
li^or. 



(Sairalr, a boating, fishing and trading caste of Eastern 
Bengal, identified by M. Vivien de St. Martin with the Qangnridso 
of Puny and Ptolemy. They daim to be dosoeudod from Madhesia 
Kindus, whose ancestors were brought to Dacca five generations 
ago by the Muhammadan Government from Sfirya-garhi in Bhao'nl. 
pur to act as rowers on board the imperial dispatch boats. The 
caste is most numerous in Dacca, but they are also met with in 
Silhet, Tipperah, and Maimansinh, working as cultivators. Bucha- 
nan mentions that the Ganrar of liangpur originally came from 
Dacca, two hundred families being in his time domiciled along the 
banks of the Brahmaputra. 

In former times the Ganrar had the reputation of being tlio 
bravest of all boatmen, and the river dakai'ts nov'er dared to attack 
boats manned by them. Now-a-days they are groat traders, carrying 
in their large cargo-boats, called Pa/ndr, rice, cotton, and liiificc'd 
to Calcutta, Bhagwangolah, and other centres of trade. They 
generally do business on their own account, and being honest anil 
straightforward, obtain advances of money on favourablo terms from 
the bankers. 

Ganrarsusetbe three-pronged harpoon {fniia) with great dexter- 
ity to kill alligators and Gangetic porpoises, a float being attached 
to the weapon with a rope. Porjioise oil is in great rejmto for 
burning, and as an embrocation for rheumatism. It usually sells 
for three to five rupees a tuan. Turtles are frequently harjiooucd for 
food, and turtle eggs are deemc'd a gremt delicacy. Qaiirars work 
at almost any trade, but in Dacca they will not take to cultivatinar 
the soil. The women arc principally employed in parching grain 
and selling it in bazars. 

They all belong to one got} a, tlio Allman, mid the puroliit is 
a Patit Brdbman! By religion the caste is mainly Vaislinava, but 
deities unknown to the Bruhmanical Pantheon are also worhliipped 
Like most of the low castes, the (Janrar set afloat tbo7/crn in lioiioui’ 
of Khw^ijah Kbizr, and pay special adoration to Sat Niirdyana. Ou 
the last day of Sr^van they sacrifice a turtle to ManasA Devi, the 

f oddess of snakes, and make offeiings in tbo mouth of Puus to 
tura-Buri. The GanrArs of Dacca, through Brdhmanical influence, 
have relinqnished the worship of Kbala-Kumori, who is regaislcd 
by the Ganrfirs of Bangpur as tho Naiad of the river. This 
worship, probably like that of Bura-Buri, a survival of an earlier 
animistic faith, is 6nly found in outlying districts, where llinduisui 
has imporfootly established its sway. 

Ganrtus rarely eat flesh, but they freely indulge in spirits, and 
often in ganja. At tho present day they marry their daughters 
06 infants, and, unlike the Xandus, from whom they profess to 
be descended, forbid widows to marry again. Divorce is uot 
recognised. 
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Gfinroli ft wetion of tbe S4t- 
miilii Maehayi sub-caste of 
j^dufl in Behttt. 

Gdnthen, a section of Momis 
in Darjiling. 

Gamcdr (abbreviation of g<m~ 
jmr), a villager, as opposed to an 
inhabitant of a town : hcneo, an 
illiterate and stupid person. 


® ^ Binjhiis in 

Onota Nagpur. 


(feraiorGorai, atitleofKalus 

or Tolls in Wf'stem RpTio-al tpan^ 


erally adopted by wealthrSin 

members of the caste. 


Garain, 
and Sunris 


a section of Kurmis 
in Behar. 


Gdontid, headman of a grron 
or village; a title of Bliuiya feu- 
datories in Gangpur and Bonai. 

Gaprai, a section of the Am- 
Bshta Kayastbs in Debar. 

Gdr^ii a section of Sunris in 
Behar. 

Garabing, a big river-snake, 
a biteniistic sept of Mundos in 
Chota Nagpur. 


GardI, a low sub caste of 
Chaiidals who prepare c/iird or 
parched rice. 

Garaur, a sept of Goaliis in 
Chota Nagjtur. 

Garbaria, a section of Lohdrs 
in Behar. 

Garbetd, a sub-caste of Kai- 
bartias in Behar. 


Gardet, a section of the Jiithot 
(li\ii9ion of the I’urhiitti-Xuriu 
Buh-casle of Gonrliis iu Behar. 


Garbhait, Goncnit, or Sdghnr^ 
a suh-easto of Kowats in BeW. 


Garahid, a section of Sondrs ^ 6iib-casto of Sunris in 

in Behar. Behux. 


Gadariya, Bhenrihar, the shepherd, goatherd, and 
^ blanket- weaver caste of Behar. Uareris appear 

to havo no traditions, and cannot give any 
account of their origin beyond the vaguo statement that they came 
‘ from tho west.’ It is possible that they mny be an otfshoot from 
the GoaMs, differentiated by keeping sheep and taking to the com- 
paratively degraded occupation of weaving, but 1 cau offer no 
evidence in supjiort of this conjecture, except tho rather remarkable 
fact that Garoris will take both boiled rice (kachi) and sweetmeats, 
etc. (paH't), fxom members of the Goala caste. 

The Garerisof Behar are divided into foursub-oastes— Dhengar, 
1 . . Farakhabadi, Gangajali, and Nikhar— of 
na s rue uro. Dhongar have the exogamous sections 

shown in the Appendix. Tlie other sub-castes appear to regulate 
their marriages by tho standard formula mamerd^ chacherd, etc., 
calculated to six generations iu the descending lino.^ 

The practice of infant-marriage is firmly established among the 
. Garoris, Tilaky consisting of a loin-cloth 

(dhoti), some chttpattis, and^two or three rupees, 
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is paid to the bridegroom on auspioious day by the parents 
of the bride. The marriage ceremony is of the standard type 
Polygamy is permitted to the extent that a man may marry a 
second wife if nis first wife is barren. A widow may marry again 
by the sagai form. It is considered right for her to marry her 
late husband’s younger brother if there is one, but she is not 
positively obliged to do so. Some say that divorce is not recog. 
nised. If a woman has an intrigue with a man of another caste, she 
is excommunicated and turned adrift, but indiscretions within the 
brotherhood admit of being atoned for by various modes of penalty 
awarded by the headman (tmnjan) and pauohdyat, and chiefly by a feast 
to the members of the caste. Others hold that divorce may bo had on 
the oath of the husband, and that a divorced woman may marry again 
by mgai. 

In respect of religious and ceremonial observances the Gareris 
. generally conform to the usages of the 

e igion. Vaishnava sect, and comparatively few Saivas 

are found among them. Many are followers of Darya D^s, a 
Qareri, who founded a oorrujit Vaishnava sect distinguished by 
abstinence from fish, flesh, and spirits. His disciples do not worship 
him as a deity, but simply regard him as their guru or spiritual 
guide. The purohits of the caste are Kanaujia, or sometimes Jyoshi 
Brahmans ; while Bairagi or Dasnami ascetics serve them as gurus. 
Their household worship, in which priests take no part, is addressed 
to Bandi, Goraiya, Dharam Buj, Narsingh, the Panch Pir, and 
E!&li, to whom the males of the family offer cakes, rice boiled 
in milk, sweetmeats, and plantains on the JiOth Srawan. The offer- 
ings are eaten afterwards by the members of the family and the dvori 
relations who can claim to participate in domestic worship. When 
a flock of sheep is sold, the Gareri keeps back a ram ; and having 
assembled his brethren, sacrifices it to Banj^ri, after which its flesh 
is eaten by those who follow the Saiva ritual. 

Thb large majority of the caste find employment as shepherds, 
- ,. goatherds, or blanket-weavers, and compara- 

upaion. tively few have taken to oultivation. Mr. 
Hoey^ gives the following account of the manner in which their 
characteristic occupation is carried on in the neighbourhood of 
Lucknow ; — 


"One Gareri will attend a flock of 100 sheep and goats, and 
is at no expense for fodder. He drives them out to graze on wild 
pasture. Goats and sheep drop young twice a year, and as many as 
four kids or lambs at a birth are not unusual. In a flock of one 
hundred sheep and goats let there be 60 sheep. It is the custom 
to cut the wool three times in the year, — after the cold weather, the 


* Monograph on Trade and ManvfaeturoK in Northern India, by W. Hccy. 
Bengal Civu Service, p. 106. This valuable work is based on iKjtes collected 
by Mr. Hoey while engaged in mvising the assossments of license-tax in 
Lucknow city during 1879 and 1880 — a fact which accounts for the minute 
attention paid to the profits of particular trades. 
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hot weather, and the rains. The idiom for shearing is pairi karna. 
The average is a quarter of a seer of wool at each pairi. Thus 60 
sheep will yield 1 maund 5 seers of wool in a year. If the wool 
is 8(5d, it will fetch about one rupee per .3 seers. But Gareris 
frequently weave their wool into small blankets {kamli) of seers 
each, which sell for one rupee each. But in this ease they are at 
a co^ of \ anna per kamli paid to a behna for carding the wool. Thus 
from 60 sheep the Qareri may have either 45 seers of wool, value 
lls. 15, or' 30 karnhs, to sell at Us. 30. In the latter ease he pays 
the behna Re. 1-6-6 and clears Bs. 28-9-6. The latter method of 
disposing of the wool is chosen by Gareris who haye grown sons and 
daughters, or wives without children, who weave. 

“ The lowest estimate which any Gareri has given me of the 
lambs dropped by 60 sheep in one year is 90. These sell as lambs 
for 8 annas each, as one-year olds for from Re. 1 to Re. 1-8, and as 
two-year olds for Rs. 2. Tliis is an average computation. 

“ Gareris milk owes, but draw never more than 1 seer per diem, 
for they have regard to the value of the lambs. Sheep’s milk is sold 
to Halwais at 1 anna per seer to make khod. There will always be 
12 sheep in 60 iii milk, and they thus bring 3 annas per diem by milk, 

“ Sheep’s manure is sold to Dhobis for washing, and Muraos 
purchase it us a high-class manure for dqfasli fields. It sells at 
Re. 1 per 5 raaunds. The pen where 60 sheep are kept at night 
will, when swept in the morning, give 10 seers. 

“ Now take the 40 goats in the mixed flock of 100 sheep and 
gnats. The estimate of kids from these is set at 90 in the year, and 
their milk 12 seers per diem. Goat’s milk sells at 1 anna per seer. 
Kids are sold in the first year at from 12 annas to Re, 1 each, and 
iu the second year from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 (if females) and Rs. 4 
(if males). Goats when in milk are given bhusd, but 4 annas at 
most per diem is spent on 40. 

“Thus a flock of 100 sheep and goats in the proportion taken 
above is worth Rs. 405 per annum at the lowest computation — 
the sheep Rs. 157-8, the goats Rs. 247-8— after paying all expenses.” 

According to Dr. Wise, the Gareri is reckoned higher in rank 
t, ■ , . . than the Ahir, and eqrial to the Majroti and 

booiai Status. Krishnaut Goalds, with whom, as has been 

mentioned above, Gareris will eat both kachi and pakki food and 
will smoko in the same hookah. It is not clear, however, that 
this intercourse is reciprocal, and that the Goalas will accept food 
on the same terms from, a Gareri, while the fact that Gareris 
Diake ^ wethers themselves must necessarily involve some measure 
of social degradation. In Behar and Bengal this caste is generally 
reckoned a clean one, from whoso members a , Biuhman can 
Jake water ; but in Puraniya, says Buchanan, it is impure. The 
areri is often found working as a domestic servant, refusing, 
to carry bathing- water for his master or to rinse his body- 
olothes after bathing. Ho cannot, without incurring expulsion, 
serve as a shepherd with any but Gareri masters. He^ iiiay, 
owover, take household service with any class, even with. Christians* 
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The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
Gaieris in 1872 and 1881 
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Gareyid, a section of BiycUiut 
and Kharidahd Kalwars in 
Behar. 

Gargi an eponymous section of 
Agarwals and Babhans in Behar. 

Gargai Gdrgya, a section of 
Brahmans and of Sankharis in 
Bengal. 

Gargarii a gain of tho San- 
dilya gotm of llArhi Brahmans 
in Bengal 

Gargarishi, an eponymous sept 
of Savars; a section of Napits 
and Tdntis in Bengal. 

Gargbansi, a sept of Rajputs 
in Behar. 

Garhatid, a sept of Kumhars 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Garhbiyari a section of the 
Karan suD-caste of Kiiyasths 
in Behar. 

Garhi, synonym for Garcri, 
q.v, 

Garbi&i a section of Bihhaus 
in Behar. 


Garh-Ndik or Smgha, leader 
or lion of tho fort, a title ot 
Khaud^its in Orissa. 

Garhuk or Garamra, a sub- 
caste of Kahdrs in Behar. 

Garhwdr, a sept of Rajput'' 
in Behar. 

Gari, monkey, a totemistic 
sept of Mundas and Oraons in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Garid, a suh-caste of Dhok'. 
in Western Bcngiil. 

Garjang, n sept of Tippcralia 
in tho Hill Tracts of Chittagong 

Garowd, a suh-caste of Kn- 
hars in Behar. 

Garral, Garkl, a title of Tclis. 

Ga^ria, a kind of bird, a to- 
temistic sept of Mundas in Cliota 
Nagpur. 

Garur, vulture, a totemi'-ti® 
section of Rautids in Chota Nag* 
pur, and of Maks in Baukura. 

GarwdI, a section of GoaUs m 
tho North-Western Brovinces 
and Behar. 
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Garwe, a stork, a t^mistio 
geptof Oraonsin Chota Nagpur. 


QaryA, a sub-caste of Godlds 
in Bebar. 

Gatdni, a section of Mahesris 


in Bobax. 


Gatpara, Oafpdchha, ‘ pock- 
vunoturer,’ a term applied to 
those who practise inoculation. 


Gatsordi a sept of IIos in 
Singbbuni. 

Gaudd. a sub-casto of Tells in 
Orissa. 


Gaura, Gorho, a sub-caste of 
Godlds in Bengal and Orissa. 

Gauralit a samdj or local 

? Toup of tbo Basishtha gotra of 
’dsebatya Baidik Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

Gaiiranqi, a class of Yaisbnava, 
followers of Gauranga. 

Gaurihdr, a sub-tribo of 
Tbdrus In Bebar. 

I Gauripur, a dih or local sec- 
tion of the Jdagb.iya sub-easte of 
Koiiis in Bhugalpui-. 


GaudanhAi a section of the 
Baiiodlud and Jaiswar Kalwars 
in Bebar. 

Gaudhal, a niiil or section of 
tlio Naouiulid or (loria sub-casto 
of Goalas in Bebar. 

Gaudhanidi a sept of llajputs 
in Bebar. 

Gauldnii a sopt of Ilajputs in 
Bebar. 

Gauli, n section of Bbojpnria 
Ilulwilih in Bebar. 

Gaundgahundr, a miif or sec- 
tion of the Tiiimulia Madliesia 
sub-caste of lialwais in Bebar. 

Gauna-Kulin, a hypergamous 
division of Itarlu Brabmiius in 
Bengal made bylldjd Balldl Sen. 

Gaura, a sub-caste of Kayastbs 
aud Sonars, a section of Biibbaus 
and a sept of Ilajputs in Bobar. 

Gaura or Gauriya, a terri- 
torial division of the Paucha 
Gaura Brahmans, who live in the 
country of the Lower Ganges, 
deriving its name from Gaura, 
the ancient capital of the lliudu 
dynasty of the Pal lldjds. 


Gauro, a sept of Tbdrus in 
Bebar. 

Gautanna, a section of Bilbhans 
in I’lebar. The name denotes the 
Vj'die sago Saradwat, the husband 
of Ahalvd, "'bo was seduced by 
Indin. 'it has probably been 
bon'owotl from the Brahmanical 
system in comparatively recent 
times. Most of the Babhan 
seetion-ntimes are temtorial. The 
name also does duty as a sept 
of the Sm-yabansi Kajputs in 
Btdiar; a section of Bri^mans; 
a t/iar of the Airi (joint of Nepali 
Brahmans ; a section of Kayasths, 
MayardSjTuntis, Buidyas, Goalas, 
Subarnabaniks, Suuiis, and San- 
kbdris in Bengal. 

Gauthdhd, a section of Bboj- 
pmia lialwais in BohiU’. 

Gawd, a group of tbo Bdren- 
dra Goalas in Bengal. 

Gdwal, a gotra or section of 
Agarwils. 

Qaya, a section of Awadhia 
Ilajams in 

GayalpurCi a section of the 
Baliiinuajiti Bub-oasto of Khatris 
in Bengal ^ 

s 2 
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G&ycin (a singer), a class of -Mubainmadatis Ijelieved to have 
been originally ShAud&rs. They have learned from their teachers 
the myth that they are descended from Jihad Giydn, who accom- 
panied Shdh Jalal in his conquest of Silbet, and state that they 
emigrated from that country in covered canoes, differing in build 
from those used by other Bediyds 

The GAydn is usually a cultivator, and when he is absent from 
home his wife watches the crops and tends the cattle. Any relation- 
ship with other Bediyils is warmly repudiated, for which reason the 
Forazi sect sometimes concedes to the GAvan the rights andprivilejjes 
of other Mussulmans. This (sonoessiou has transformed these vag- 
rants into rigid Puritans. The Gaydn women are secluded, and the 
other Bediyas ai'e reproached for indelicacy iu allowing their women 
to wander about unveiled and unprotected. 

The G^ydn sing Bengali songs in public, to the music of the 
violins, known as mt auyi and behli. 


GayawdI, Gaydl, Gaydli, a 
degraded sub-caste of Debal 
Brahmans, who act as priests in 
the Vishnupada temple at Gya. 
They are remunerated by fees 
from pilgrims who offer piiidas 
to the names of their ancestors. 
The name is also incorretdly 
applied to the touts or recruiters 
who are sent out from Gya by 
the GyawaJs to collect pilgrims. 

Gdysari, a suh-caste of Kur* 
mis iu Orissa. 

Gede, duck, a totemistic sept 
of Oraons in Chota Nagpur. 

Gehanit a section of Kamar- 
kaJla Sonars in Behar. 

Gehuan&» a sept of Ra jputs iu 
Behar. 

Geldng, a thar oi sept of Han- 
gars in Darjiling. 

Geira, a section of Oswals in 
Behar. 


scertain whether the name has 
any definite and unihum relation 
to caste. 

Ghale, a section of Guriings 
and Murmis iu Darjiling. 

Ghaleh, a thar or sept of the 
Das-Gurung suh-tribeof Giuungs, 
BO named after a village. The 
Gurung chief of Ghaleh in former 
times ruled at a place called 
Doug-ti in Nepal, and all the 
Guruugs were under his sway. 

Ghali, a i/mr or sept of Man- 
gars iu Darjiling. 

Ghanrtela, a sub-caste of Kui'- 
mis in Behar. 

Ghannghotle, a section of 
Kamis in Darjiling. 

Ghana or Gachhuai a sub- 
caste of Telis in Bengal. 

Ghani, a section of Kaibarttas 
in Orissa. 


Ghager, field-bird, a tote- 
mistic sept of Mundas in Chota 
Nagpur. ’ 

Ghai, a section of the Barajati 
suh-caste of Khatiis in Bengal. 

Ghaj4rii a class of bird- 
catchers occasionally met with ir 
Behar. 1 have been unable to 


Ghanid, a title of Bangaja 
Kayasths in Bengal. 

Ghansi, fish, a totemistic sept 
of Kharwtti's in Chota Nagpur- 


Ghanteswari, a ffdm ® 
Sabarnu yotra of Rarhi BrahDi®“ 
in Bengal. 
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Qhar»Gh&r,atitleof Daksliin' 
lUrbi and Bangaja KAyasths. 

Qharami^ a thatoher, an occu- 
pation followed by members of 
several different castes. 

Gharltoit or JSaul, an endog- 
amous sub-caste of A mats in 
Bohar. 

Gharbiri, a householder, a 
title of religious sectarians who 
live a Secular life. 

Gharb^ri Atit, a class of Atit 
in Bchar which, whatever may 
have been its original mode of 
formation, does not now differ 
materially in manner of life from 
any ordinary occupational caste. 

Gharbeta or Gharbait, a 
sub-caste of Dhanuks iu liohar. 

Gharik^rak, a section of the 
Biyiihut and Kharidahd Kal- 
wars in Chota Ntigpur. 

Ghar Rdut, a division (not 

,, , of the Eaut Mehtar 

sub-casto of Doras in Doluir. 


OHASI. 

relations to the Gharti are rather 
obscure, but I understand that 
persons, who infringe the law of 
exogamy by marrying or having 
intercourse with a woman of their 
own fAnrs arc in Nepal liable to 
be sold M slaves or Kamtiras. (ii) 
A section of Kamaras. (iii) A 
sub-tribe of Mangars. 

Gharti, a f/iar or sept of 
Gurangs iu Darjiling. 

^ Gharti-ghaure, a section of 
Kamis in Darjiling. 

Ghartmel, a f/w or section of 
Nepali Bralimaus. 

Ghartya I, a f/iar or section of 
Nepali Brahmans. 

^ Gharu, a mu/ or section of the 
Knnaujia sub-caste of Sonsirs iu 
I Behar. 

Gharul, a title of Kaibarttas 
and of Goalas in Western Ben- 
gal. 

GharwSr, a sept of Eajputs in 
Behar. 


Gharruk, a sub-caste of 
Kahars in Behar, 

Gharti, (i) a caste formed by 
those members of the Kamara or 
slave caste in Nepal who have 
been freed by their masters on 
payment of their manumission 
The formation of the 
■h-amdra caste and its precise 


Ghischardi, a title of Go4las 
who graze cattle. 

Ghaser^, a sub-caste of Doms 
in Bengal who cut grass for 
sale. 

Ghdsi, a sub-section of the 
Kantsasa section of Utkal Brah- 
mans in Orissa, 


a Dravidian fishing and cultivating caste of Chota 
Origin. Nagpur and Central India, who attend as 

^ n \ musicians at weddings and festivals and also 

and^^ oflloes of all kinds. Ghdsi women act as mid wives 

Dint I have como across a case of a Brahman girl being 

tvom P^^simaui in her infancy and made over to a Ghisi 
sunnf*^,! * bring up in order to avert the malevolent iufiuenoes 
®ame ^th° caused the early death of previous children of the 
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The Ghdsis of Chota Nagpur are divided into three sub- castes 
_ ... Sonafiti, Simarlokd, and H6ri. Thev ^7 

V ii S ^ a corrup. 

tion of Kasyapa. Ghaas many their daughters m infancy wben 

they can afford to do so, but adult-marriage is by no means 
imoommon. Their marriage ceremony is a debased fonn of that ia 
ordinary use among orthodox Hindus. Polygamy is permitted 
without any limit being imposed on the number of wives. Widow- 
marriage and divorce are freely practised, and the women of the caste 
are credited with living a very loose life. 

The caste ranks socially with Doms and Musahars. They eat 

gJ^eatly addicted to 
drink. Their origin is obscure. Colonel Dalton 
regards them as Aryan helots, and says: — 

“ But far viler than the weavers are the extraordinary tribe called 
Ghasis, foul parasites of the Central Indian hill tribes, and submit- 
ting to be degraded even by them. If the Chandals of the Purans, 
though descended from the union of a Brahmani and a Sudra, are 
the ‘ lowest of the low,’ the Qliasis are Chandals, and the people 
who further south are called Pariahs are no doubt of the same 
distinguished lineage. If, as I surmise, they were Aryan helots, 
their offices in the household or communities must have been of the 


lowest and most degrading kinds. It is to bo observed that tho 
institution of caste necessitated the organization of a class to whom 
such offices could be assigned, and when formed, stringent measures 
would be requisite to keep tho servitors in their position. We might 
thence expect that they would avail themselves of every opportunity 
to escape, and no safer asylums could be found than the retreats of 
the forest tribes. Wherever there ore Kols there are Gbasis, and 


though evidently of an entirely different origin, they have boon so 
long associated that they are a recognised class in tho Kol tradition 
of creation, which appropriately assigns to them a thriftless career, 
and describes them as living on the leavings or charity of tho more 
industrious members of society. There are not fewer tlian 50,000 
Ghasis in the Kol countries. Their favourite employment is no 
doubt that of musicians. No ceremony can take place or great man 
move without the accompaniment of their discordant instiumcnts 
— drums, kettle-drums, and huge horns — to proclaim the event m 
a manner most horrifying to civilised ears.” 

The Simarloka sub-caste have a curious aversion for Kaynsths, 
which they account for by the story that once upon a time some 
Ghisi musicians, who were escorting the marriage procession ot 
aKayasth bridegroom to tho house of his betrothed, were tempted by 
the valuable ornaments which he wore to murder Mm and cast his 
body into a well. The youth besought them to let him write a 
letter to his relatives informing them that he was dying and bidding 
them perform his funeral obsequies. This the Ghiisis agreed to, 
after making him swear that he would not disclose the manner oi 
Ms death. The Kayasth, however, did not think the oath binding, 
and on the letter being deKvered the Ghdsis were straightway given 
up to justice. For tMs reason, say the Simarlokds, trust not » 
Kdyastb, for he is faithless even in the hour of death. 
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The followinjf fttatoBieiit shows the nuiuher and distribution of 
Ghasis in 1872 and 1881 : 
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Glmuria^ grass-cutters. The Ghatait, a section of Bab- 
same as Ghasi. bans in Bebar. 


Ghatak, a title of Brabtnans who by profession are match-makers 
and genealogists. Each sub-easto of Brahmans in Bengal, as well as 
tlie Baidya and Kdyastli castes, has its recognised stall’ of Ghataks, 
who are responsible for arranging suitable marriages and preserving 
the social and ceremonial purity of each family belonging to it. The 
organkation of the society of Ghataks, the lloraUrs College of Ben- 
gal, is referred to Ballal Son, who settled the Barhi Ghataks in Jes- 
sore, Bakarganj, and Bikrampur, where, with the excei)tion of a few 
who have emigrated to Calcutta, they are domiciled at the present day. 
The Ghatali registers of the Karhi Bralimans, like those of the Kulin 
Kayasths, are said to go back twenty -three generations, or five 
huiidrod years, and although any Brahman may become a Ghatak, 
the highest estimation, and the title Bradhun, or chief,, is only 
bestowed on the individual who can show a long and unbroken 
pedigree of Ghatak ancestors. 

Tliere are three grades of Ghataks. The first can repeat off- 
hand tile names of all the members of the main as well as collateral 
brauches of any family in his partieular part of the country ; of the 
families with which they have married, and of the issue of such 
nuirriogos. The second grade embraces those Ghataks who can only 
give the name of tho or family into which a Brahman or his 
relatives have married ; while tho third comprises such as can only 
name the JSans or lineage to which the Brtihman belongs. It is 
not uncommon for one Ghatak to challenge another to display his 
powers of memory, and public contests are held somewhat after the 
manner of the logical disputations of tho Middle Ag®®* 

Ghataks seldom officiate at religious ceremonies, and always 
employ purohits for their own requirements. According to Dr. Wise, 
every Kulin Brahman in Eastern Bengal is compelled to employ a 
Ghatak in negotiating the marriages of his family, otherwise the whole 
race of Ghataks revolt and ostracise him. The rich Brahman zemin- 
dars, who are willing and able to j>ay a large sum for an unexception- 
able Kulin bride, often try to convince the Ghataktf that their families 
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ate of purer md more honourable descent than tbev u 
Bnbea are often offered to establisb the elaim, butarenrely ^ f ® 
JDisputes, however, are common, and the Qbatake who favom- a d 
that is falladoua, and who attend at an unauthorised marria<»e 
iu the estimation of those who have questioned its sounduMs' i 
declined to be present. The scruples of a single PradhAn Ghal I 
often mar the otherwise perfect satisfaction of a parent on tl 
marriage of his son to a family of higher rank than his own • and 
should all the leaders unite in forbidding tho marriago, it is imitog 
sible for him to win any permanent promotion beyond that laid down 
in their rasters. 


Ghatakdr, a synonym for 
Sumhir. 

Ghatakarpar, “potsherds,” the 
nom-de-jilume of a poet at tho 
Court of Vikramaditya who 
is said to have been a potter: 
hence, a title of Kumhars. 

Ghatdni, a section of Kdmis ; 
a thar or sept of Mangars in 
Daijiling. 

Ghdtiyi, a sub-caste of TJtkal 
Brahmans in Orissa. 

Ghdt-mdnjhr, a title of Patnis 
in Bengal. 

Ghatoar, a sept of Chiks in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Ghdt-Pdtni, Balami, or Ghdt- 
w4lt a sub-caste of Patnis iu 
Bengal. 

GhatrdJ, a thar or sept of 
kiangars in Darjiling. 

Ghatra-Kdmdr, a sub-caste 
of Kdmdrs in Western Bengal. 

Gh&tu, a section of Mals in 
Bankura. 

Gh^twal, (i) in .Behar, a title 
of Mallahs who have charge of 
f Mxies and landing-places ; (ii) in 
Western Bengal and Chota 
Nagpur a title of the holders of 
service tenures who act as rural 
police and are attached in that 
capacity to oertafin tracts of 


country or hill passes {ghuh) 
Most of them belong to Dra- 
vidian tribes or castes, such as 
Bhuniij, Kharwar, Bauri, etc. 

GhdzipuriS, a division (not 
exogamous) of the Itaut Mehlar 
sub-caste of Dorns in Behar. 

Ghi, butter clarified, a to- 
temistic sept of Mundos in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Ghibihdr, the <7/«-eator, atitle 
of the Bahiot sub-caste of Amats 
and Dhanuks in Behar who are 
personal servants in the houses 
of tho liigher castes. The term 
also denotes a sub-caste of Kewats 
iu Bhagalpur, who are said to 
have been outcasted for eating 
the jhuthu or leaviugs of their 
masters. 

Ghimirya, a thar or section of 
Nepali Brahmans. 

Ghingpd, arui or sept of the 
Bod tshan-gye sub-tribe of Dejong 
Lhoris or Bhotias of the south. 

Gh i oh addd, a section of Sonars 
iu Behar. 

Ghising, a section of Munnis 
in Darjiling. 

Ghiuddhdr, a mul or section 
of the Naomulii or Majraut sub- 
caste of G-oalas in Behar. 

Ghogro, a section of P^ns in 
Chota Nagpur. 
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I)a8-Gw«“g flub-triD© of 
Gurongs in DaijiUng. 

Ghori, borae, a totemistic 
sept of Gonds in Chota Nagpur. 

GhorAbach, a section of Tans 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Ghoraila, a title of tlio Gliosin 
g^'ij«(3ngto oi Ooalas in Xlcliar. 

Ghorasaine. a thar or section 
of Nopili Brahmans. 

Ghorcharhi, a sub-casto of 
Kiumis in Behar; a section of 
tbe Banodhia and Jaiswar Kal- 
wiirs in Bebar. 

Ghosh, a group of the PiiThba 
Kuliyi Sadgops tmd a title of Ku- 
yasths and (iodlas in Bengal. 

Ghoshdii a gain of the Batsya 
gotra of B^rhi Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

Ghoshli, ar/dmofthe Sdmiilya 
goira of llarhi Brulmians in 
Bengal. 

Ghosi Bangs!, G/ioxi, Ghomi, 
Gonsia, a sub-catile of Goal as, q.r. 

Ghosin, a class of Mahomedan 
herdsmen in Behar. 

Ghosinaik, Naik, a suh-onste 
of Telia or oil-pressers in liazori- 
bagh. 

Ghritakausika, a section of 
Brahmans, Baidya8,and Kayasths 
in Bengal. 

Ohuldm-Kai/astft, a synonym 
lor Sudra. 

. Qhunnl&, a section of Goalas 
in the North-Western Brovinoos 
and Behar. 

Ghundine, a t/iar or sept of 
Gnrungs in Darjiling. 


GhunI, a title of Bdgdis, 
80 -callcd from ghtmi, a fish-trap. 

Ghunifi, a sub-caste of Kewats 
iu ^yostern Bengal and of Mallas 
or fibhormon iu Behar. 

Ghunri, a hind of fmit, a to- 
temistic sept of Muudas in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Ghurcholi, a thar or section of 
Ncpjili Brahmans. 

Ghusaute-Nagwar, a nnd of 
the Batsya section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Ghybrim, a tfinr at sept of the 
Barah-Gurung sub-tribe of 
Gurungs in Darjiling. 

Gidad, a section of GodMs in 
the North- AVcstcru rrovinces and 
Behar. 

Gidh or Gi///n\ vulture, a to- 
temistic sej)! of Mundas, Oraons, 
and Barhaiyas in Chota Nagimr. 

Gigfinifi, a section of Godlds 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and Behar. 

Gilal, a iliar or section of 
Nc]>ali Brahmans. 

Ginmuar, a sept of Korwas in 
Chota Nagi)ur. 

Ginuar, eel, a totemistic sept 
of Ivorwas iu Chota Nagpur. 

Giri, a sect of Dasnami San- 
nyasis; a title adopted by Ma- 
han! as, trustees of religious 
endowments. There is also a low 
caste of the name somewhat akin 
to Jugis, etc., yirho string gold and 
silv'or ornaments and sometimes 
bog; their females mako mats of 
date leaves. A title of Koibarttas 
in Bengal. 

Girlak, a mul or section of 
Cie Mnglmyd ^b-coste of Kandus 
in Bohor. 
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Oitidhari, a dass of Yaish- 
navas. 

Giritar, a mul or section of 
the Maghaya sub-easte of Barlus 
in Behar. 

Qirndm, a class of Sanny&si or 
hermit. 

Gislihi, bird, a totcmistic sept 
of Oraons in Chota Nagpur. 

Gnyambipii a rui or sept of 
the Bed tshan-gyo sub- tribe of 


GOALa. 

Dejong Lhoiis or Bhotias of 
the south. 

Go^i, a section of the Biydhut 
and Khariddh^ Kdlwars in Behar. 

Go^it, a kul or section of 
B&bhans and Gonrhis in Behar. 

Goal, a synonym for Goala. 

Goal, cow, a totcmistic sept of 
Pans in Chota Nagpur. 


Gw'ir, Ahir (Sanskr. Abhira), the great pastoral caste of 
„ . ... India. According to Manu, an Abhira is tlio 

Traditions o origin. offspring of a Brahman by an Ambastha girl. 

Lassen' describes the Abhira as a non- Ary an pastoral race, 
dwelling near the mouth of the Indus, and remarks tliat tiio 
modern word Ahir means cowherd. At the present day tlie 
designation Ahir seems to be confined to Behar and parts of 
Upjjer India, Gofila being more commonly used in Bengal. Tlie 
traditions of the caste bear a highly imaginative character, and 
profess to trace their descent from the god Krishna, whose relations 
with the milkmaids of Brindiiban play a prominent part in Hindu 
mythology. Krishna himself is supposed to have belonged to the 
tribe of Yadavas, or descendants of Yadu, a nomadic race, whogriize 
cattle and make butter, and are believed to have effected an eaily 
settlement in the neighbourhood of Mathura. In memory of this 
tradition, one of the sub-castes of Goalas in the Noiih-AVestem 
Provinces is called Yadu or J adu-hansi at the preseut time. Another 
story quoted by Buchanan makes out the Goalas to bo Yaisyas, who 
were degraded in consequence of having introduced castration 
among their herds, and members of tho caste who are disposed to 
claim this distinguished ancestor may lay stress upon the fact that 
the tending of flocks and herds is mentioned by the authoiities 
among the duties of the Yaisya order. 

Taken as a whole, the GoalA traditions can hardly be said to do 
more than render it probable that one of their earliest settlements 
was in the neighbourhood of Mathurd, and that this part of the 
country was the centre of distribution of the caste. Tho large func- 
tional group known by the name Goala seems to liave been recruitejl 
not merely by the diffusion along the Ganges Valley of the semi- 
Aryan GcMas of the North-Western Provinces, but alsQ by the 
inolusion in the caste of pastoral tribes who were not Aryans at all. 
These of course would form distinct sub-castes, and would ^ 
admitted to the/Ks connubii with the original nuelous of the caste. The 
great differences of make and feature which may be observed among 
Goalds seem to bear out this view, and to show that whatever may 


hid. Alt. P, 947 and 662, note 4. 
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have been the original constituents of the caste, it now comprises 
several heterogeneous elements. Thus even in a district so far from 
the original home of the caste as Singbhum, we find Colonel Dalton 
remarking that the features of the Mathurabdsi GoAlas are high, 
sharp, and delicate, and they are of light-brown complexion. 
Tliose of the Magadha sub-caste, on the other hand, are undefined 
and coarse. They are dark-complexioned, and have large hands 
and feet. “ Seeing the latter standing in a group with some Sing- 
bhum Kols, there is no distinguishing one from the other. 
There has doubtless been much mixture of blood.” These remarks 
illustrate both the processes to which the growth of the caste is due. 
They show how representatives of the original type have spread 
to districts very remote from their original centre, and how at the 
same time people of alien race, who followed pastoral occupations, have 
become attached to the caste and are recognised by a sort of fiction 
as having belonged to it all along. 

Owing to the wide range of the caste, and to the double process 
by which its members have been recruited, 
Internal struo uro. internal structure is extremely complicated, 

and the number of sub-castes and sections unusually large. Taking 
the GoAhis of the North-Western Provinces as the type, we find 
the following seven divisions recognised: — Df.si, Naxuuanst, Jadu- 
HANsi, Si'KAJUAXSi, GoAi.HAN.si, AiiiK, and K vtiia. These again 
are subdivided into a very largo number of sections, the names of 
wliich appear for the most p.art to have reference to locality 
rather than to descent. According to Sir Henry Elliot traces of 
hypergamy may be found among these groups, but bis information 
on this point seems to be incomplete. 

Among tho Goalds of Behar a different scries of sub-castes has been 
developed, and none of tlio names current in the North- AV^esteru Prov- 
inces are met with. As a rule, too, the names of the groups are in Behar 
of a different type, and instead of being based, as in the North- West, 
upon descent from a particular stock or from some mythical progenitor, 
have reference either to the number of inuh or sections with which 


intenuarringe is prohibited, or to some departure from traditional 
nsiigo on the part of its members. Naomulia and Satmulia are 
instancies of the former typ^> Ibe peculiarities of which are explained 
more fully in tho paragraphs ou marriage below. Satmulia has 
the altemfUtivo title Ivishnaut, and seems to an’ogate descent from 
the god Krishna. Naomulia is also called Majruut, a nanio which 
I am unable to interpret. In Bhagalpur raombors of the Kishnaut 
and Majraut groups will not make butter — an occupation^ which 
they consider degrading— and confine themselves to dealing iu 
milk. The Goria or Dahidr^ sub-caste is .said to have been 
degraded because its members make butter without first scalding ^tho 
milk — a practice enjoined by the Hindu scriptures and recognised 
as a crucial test of purity by all Goalas. Dr. AVise spells the 
Mamo Daira, and says it is generally believed to be merely a oorrup- 
bon^ of the Bengali davi, a beard, adding ns a reason that many 
Bahiard Godlds have become Mabomedans and wear beards. This 
seems to be a little far-fetched: a more prohahW etymology is from 
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dahi, curds. The Kantitahd derive their name from their custom 
of branding cows with a k&nti, or hook, a prootioe confined to Ahirs 
and never resorted to by the higher grades of GtoA14s, except at 
sr&ddhs, when the Dharm>Sdnr is branded and let go. The 
Kanaujiaand Bargowdr sub-castes believe their ancestors to have 
migrated to Behar from the North-Western Provinces, and on this 
ground claim to bo superior to, and hold themselves aloof from, 
the other sub-castes. The Sepdri are a writer sub-caste, largely 
employed as patwaris in some parts of Behar. They are looked 
down upon by the other sub-castes, because they do not call in the 
Chamai, the barber, or the Dhobi at the birth of a child, but cut the 
navel string and perform all necdssary offices themselves. 

' Turning now to Bengal, we find the Pallab or Ballabh suh- 
oaste tracing their descent from one Gham Ghosh, who is said to 
have sprung from the sweat of Krishna ; the Bagre or Ujainia sub- 
caste affect to have come from TJjain; while the Gaura Ghosh or 
Gop-Godid, also known as Lathials, pretend to be pure Sudras, and 
resent the suggestion that they should intermarry with auy otlier 
sort of Godla. The Rdrhi or Bhoga Godids, like the Kdntitaha 
in Behar, are cut off from intermarriage with the rest and generally 
looked down upon, because they brand their cows with red-hot 
iron and castrate bull calves. Two curious groups are found in 
Dacca — the Sddd or white Godlas and the Ldl or red Goalas, the 
names being derived from the colom of the clothes worn by the 
bride and the members of the bridal procession. With the Sadd 
Godids all of these are dressed in white, while the Ldl Godids 
wear red. The Sddd are reckoned the higher of the two, and a pan 
or bride-price is given when a girl of this group marries a Ldl Godld. 
In all oases of intermarriage between Sddd and Ldl Godids the 
colour of the clothes to be worn by the bridal party follows that 
of the group to which the bridegroom belongs. 

Godids are very strong in Orissa, and a largo proportion of the 
Uriyas employed as personal servants by Europeans belong to that 
caste. It is a question whether the Gaura or Gopopuria sub-caste 
or the Mathurdbdsi rank higher. Both are very particular in all 
matters touching their cercmouial purity, and the Mathurdbdsi lay 
stress on the duty of making occasional pilgrimages to the original 
home of the caste at Brindaban. The Dumala or Oadupuria Godrd 
seem to be a group of local formation. They cherish the tradition 
that their ancestors came to Orissa from Jadupur, but this appears 
to be nothing more than the name of the Jddavas, the mythical 
progenitors of the Goald caste transformed into the name of an 
imaginary town. 

In Ghota Nagpur the distribution of sub-castes is very] much 
what might be expected. In parts of Singbhum and the adjoining 
Tributary States a large Godld population exists, holding rather a 
subordinate position in relation to the dominant Hos and Bhuiyas, 
but on the whole the most flourishing of tho peasantry in that part 
of the country. These people belong to the sub-castes known in 
Orissa, and appear to have entered Ghota Nagpur from the south. 
According to Golonbl Dalton, the Magadha Godids are suspiciously 
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like Hob, and in most Ho villages a few of them will he found 
receiving pay for looking after the Hos’ cattle. The Mathuri- 
basl Goilis, who are of a much more Aryan type and claim 
to be pure Gopas, will not condescend to take service with Diavidians. 
Without forsaking their hereditary calling, they frequently manage 
to gain possession of substantial farms, where they keep large herds 
of cows and buffaloes, and deal in milk and ghi. In the north and 
west of the division numerous representatives of the BeW sub- 
ftostos are met with, who come in from the crowded and over- 
cultivated districts of Behar to feed their cattle on the forest -clad 
table lands of Hazaribagh, Lohardaga, and Sarguja. Here they 
lead a nomadic life during the diy season, living in tents of 
bamboo matting and moving from place to place as the supply 
of forage requires. 

The character of the esogamous subdivisions of the Godlas and 
of the rules by which intermarriage is regulated differs markedly 
iu different parts of the country. In Bengal the caste recognises 
six (jolms, borrowed from the Brahraauical system, and forbids a 
man to marry a girl who belongs to the same gotra as himself. 
The gotra of the mother, or, to speak precisely, of the maternal 
grandfather, is not excluded. The intermarriage of sapindas is 
also prohibited, though the rules on this 
amaffe. point observed by the Goalas are hardly so 

elaborate as those followed by the higher castes. In Behar the 
Brahmanical golras are unknown, and marriage among the GoAlds 
is regulated by a very largo number of nmh or exogamous 
groups of the territorial typo, the names of which are given in the 
appendix. In some places where the existing have been found 
inconveniently large, and marriage has been rendered unduly difficult, 
certain nmls have broken up into purukhs or sub-sections. Where 
this has taken place, a man may marry within the mul, but not within 
the the smaller and more convenient group taking the place 

of the larger one. Some difference of opinion prevails concerning the 
precise manner in which the rule of exogamy is worked, and the 
subject is one of such extreme intricacy that it would be unreasonable 
to look for Uniformity of practice everywhere. The Satmulia or 
Kishnaut GoMAs in Bhagalpur forbid a man to marry a woman 
belonging to the following sections or mtik 


(«) His own mul. 

(b) His mother’s mul. 

{c) His maternal grandmotlier’s fnul. 

{d) His maternal great-grandmother’s mul. 

(r) His paternal grandmother’s mul. 

(,/ ) His paternal groat-grandmother’s mul. 

(p) His paternal great-great-grandmother’s mul. 

To tliese the Naomulia add— 

(A) The mul of liis paternal grandmother’s mother. 

(*) The mul of his paternal great-grandmother s mother. 

In Some oases a further complication is introduced by taking 
into account not only the bride’s mud, but also that of some of her 
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female ancestors, so that if, for example, the mul of the proposed 
bride’s maternal grandmother should happen to have been the 
same as that of the proposed bridegroom’s paternal grandmother 
no marriage could take place between the parties, although the 
mul of the bride herself might not correspond with any of those 
prohibited to the bridegroom. 

Elaborate as tho system is, an examination of the annexed 
table will show that the prohibitions of intermarriage based on 
the mul or section require to be sui)plementod by the standard 
formula : Cfiacherd^ mamra^ phuphera^ maserdy ye char ndtd havhdke 
ahddi hold hai (“The line of paternal uncle, maternal uncle 
paternal aunt, maternal aunt, — these four relationships are to be 
avoided in maiTiago”j. To a certain extent this rule overlaps the 
rule of exogamy reckoned from the muL Thus in tho first gen- 
eration the whole of the paternal uncle’s doscoudants, both male and 
female, would be excluded by the rule prohibiting marriage witliin 
tho section. In the second and subsequent generations agnates would 
be barred, but descendants through females would not, for tho 
paternal uncle’s daughters having necessarily married out of tho 
section, their children would belong to some other section, and 
their second cousins would be able to marry. On the other hand, 
the rule of exogamy, if it stood alone, would permit tho marriage 
of first cousins in throe out of four possible cases. A reference to 
the table will show how this conclusion is arrived at ; for Pro- 
positus belonging himself to section A might, so far as the rule 
of exogamy is concerned, marry the daughters of his j»aternal and 
maternal aunts, who would not belong to any of the mnh barred for 
him. The rule defining tho prohibited degrees is usually calculated 
to four geuerations in tho descending line. 




first cousin. Proposi^ 
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These elaborate preoauiions against oonsatu;uineous marriageg 
appear to be unknown in Orissa and Ohota Nagpur. lu Qhota 
Nagpur the Oodlds have totemistio sections of the tjrpe oomnton 
' in that part of the oountry. A man may not marry a woman 
who belongs to 'bis own totem, and is also bound to observe the 
standard rule concerning prohibited degrees. Begarding Orissa 
the information available on this point is defective, and I have 
been unable to ascertain the names of tiie exogamous subdivisions 
of the caste and the rules governing intermarriage. 

Among the Goalds of Bengal and the higher GoAUs of Orissa, 
the orthodox view of llindu marriage is on the wliole accepted. 
Girls are married as infants ; widow-marriage is strictly prohibited, 
and divorce is unknown. If a woman commits adultery with another 
Godla or with a man of higher caste, the matter is hushed up : uu 
intrigue with a low-caste man is punished with instant exclusion 
from caste. 

In Behar infant-marriage has established itself as a usage 
essential to the nmintennueo of social respectability ; but a widow is 
allowed to marry again, and is generally expected to marry her lute 
husband’s younger brother. "Under no circumstances may she 
marry the older brother. 

"With the Goalas of Chota Nagpur both adult and infant- 
marriage are recognised, the latter being regarded as a counsel of 
perfection, which well-to-do persons may be expected to act up to. 
The rule that the rnkhsati or final ceremony celebrating the departure 
of the bride to the house of tho bridegroom and the commencement of 
regular connubial relations shall ordinarily take place four months 
after the wedding shows pretty clearly that infant-marriage cannot 
have been introduced in tho strict sense in which it is understood in 
Bengal. A bride-price is paid, varying from Bs. 5 to Bs. 25, accord- 
ing to the status of the families concerned, and out of this sum the 
bride’s father is expected to provide his daughter with ornaments. 
Brahmans ofiiciate at the wedding. Tho smearing of vermilion on 
the bride’s forehead is believed to be the most important piirt of tho 
ceremony. "Widows may marry again by the meagre ritual kuown 
as sagai. At this no Brahman attends ; new sarin and some sweet- 
meats are presented to the bride and to her mother, and either 
the bridegroom himself or some widow of tho company puts vermi- 
lion on the bride’s forehead. This completes the marriage; no 
rukhsaii is required, and the parties begin to live together at once. 
Among the Goalds of Singbhum a widow is required to marry one 
of her late husband’s younger brothers ; and failing those, she must 
select a husband from among tbe exogamous group to which her 
husband belonged. This deserves notice, as being in all probability 
a survival of earlier custom which has elsewhere fallen into disuse. 

The usages current in Orissa do not differ very materially from 
those which prevail in Behar. In both infant-marriage is the stand- 
ai’d to which every one seeks to conform, but it may be oonjeotured 
that this has not Iteen so in Orissa for very long. The Goalfis there 
say that if by chance a girl should remaiu unmarried in her father’s 
house after she has, attained puberty^ the breach of oeromonial 
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leqairements may be got over by giving her in marriage to an old 
man or a man otherwise unfit for marriage. After the marru^e she 
ifl at once divorced by her husband, and is then competent to marry 
again by the ritual appointed for widows. I have mentioued above 
that the higher Go&l&s of Orissa affect a high standard of orthodoxy, 
and look down upon the Behar and Bengal divisions of the caste. 
Among them widow-marriage is said to be forbidden. Most Uriya 
Go414s, however, allow a widow to remarry by the usual form, 

Some curious particulars concerning the birth customs of the 
Orissa Go&l&s may be given here. Daring 
labour and after delivery the mother is kept 
in a separate house, from which fresh air is excluded as much 
as possible, and which is kept artificially heated for a period of 
twenty-one days. Branches of kendu (Embryopteris Glutinifera) 
and Ihju (Ligneolaria) ore hung near the front door of the house ; 
iron noils are driven into the door-posts, and cliimuai (Hemidesmus 
Indicus), and b/iolia (Semecorpus Anacordium) are laid in the infant’s 
bod After the navel string has been out the child is bathed in hot 
water in which leaves of bamnga (Justicia Adhatode), arka (Asclepios 
Gigantoa), bigunia (Viter Neguanda), daukari, and dhatura (Datura 
natal) have been boiled. On the fifth day after the birth liarada 
(Cjtisus Oajan), mung ])ul8e, biri (Phaseolus Mungo), rico, and wheat 
arc fried together and distiibutod to friends. The worship of the 
goddess Shashthi is performed on the sixth day, when Vidh&td, or 
Brahma, is believed to enter the house and write its destiny on the 


child’s forehead. On this occasion two lumps of cowdung are placed 
at each side of the door, and for fifteen days red load is smeared on 
them, and ditb gross well moistened laid on the top. On the eighth 
day a feast is given to relatives and members of tho caste. Finally, 
on the 2lBt day new cooking pots are brought into use, an elaborate 
entertainment is prepared, and the child is named. During this 
])oriod of three weeks not only the mother, but also the father, is 
deemed to be impure, and is required to abstain from all his ordinary 
oooupations. 

There is little to bo said about the religion of the caste. 

. In Bengal most of them are Vaishnavas, and 

gion. celebrate the tTonm^shtami or festival of the 

birthday of Krishna with great circumstance. They employ 
Brahmans for religious and ceremonial purposes, but those are 
looked upon as degraded, and are not received upon equal terms 
by the higher orders of tho priestly caste. In Behar the tendency 
h) Vaishuavism does not seem to bo so strong, and a considerable 
proportion of the caste are said to belong to tho Saiva and Sakta sects. 
Ihere Godld Brahmans occupy a higher position than in Bengal, 
and aro deemed as respectable os tho Brahmans -who serve other 
aa^s of tho same status. It is, however, only for marriage, srdddhf 
worship of Sat Noraiu and tho greater gods that tne servioes 
a Brahmans are required. When it is only a question of propiti- 
a iJig Gie host of minor gods, who play so important a port in the 
aomestic religion of tho people, tho householder himself offiomtes as 
Pnest. By Godlds special reverence is p»dd to pisahari, Gunpat 
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Gohil, Qosawan, the god of cattle diBoase, Ealum&njhi,aQd antunbef 
of gaidn or ghosts. To these vague shapes flowers, sweetmeats, itiiiif^ 
rice, and occasionally saciiflces of goats, are offered and partaken of 
by Ae worshippers. Monday and Friday are considered the most 
auspicious days, Saturday being reckoned peculiarly tinlucky. At the 
time of the Sahkrdnti on the last day of KArtik, Octoher-November, 
a pig is turned loose among a herd of buffaloes, who ore encouraged 
to gore it to death. The carcase is then given to DosAdhs to cat. 
The Godlds or Ahirs, who praotise this strange rite, aver that it has 
no religious siguiflcance, and is merely a sort of popular amusement. 
They do not themselves partake of any portion of the pig. 

In point of social standing the GoAIas of Behax rank with 
Eurmis, AmAts, and the other castes horn 
ocia 8 a U8 whose hands a Brahman can take water. In 
Bengal they occupy a lower position, and are counted as inferior, 
not only to the Naba-SAkh, but also to the cultivating division 
of the Eaibartta caste. The Orissa Goalas, on the other hand, 
affect a high standard of ceremonial purity, and look down upon 
the Behar and Bengal divisions of the caste. Most Godlas combine 
cultivation with their hereditary pursuits, and in Oiussa and Singbhum 
some members of the caste hold landed tenures of substantial value. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
Goalds in 1872 and 1881 


District. 


Dardwan 

Bankura 

Birbhum ... 

Midnapar 

Hufrhli 

Howrah 

24-PargaDa8 ... 

Nadiya 

Jessore 

Khulu& 

Murnhedabad 

Dinajpur 

Bajsfiabye ... 

Ban^pur 

Bogra 

Pabna 

Darjiliniy 

Jalpigori 

Each Behar ... 

Dacca 

Baridpur 

Bakargan] ... 

Maimansinh ... 

Chittagong ... 


1872 , 


1881. 


District. 


il0,825 

3S,572 

17,448 

44,108 

65,806 

8S,551 

91,260 

20,992 

39,053 
4,2H0 
9, .59 4 
3,049 
.3,594 
11 , 01.8 
420 
950 

22,788 

2,912 

6,738 

17,513 

327 


70,262 
59,0.52 
16,125 
63,994 
46,1.34 
17,317 
77,956 
98,382 
17,270 
14,021 
35,411 
6,1 '3 
9,273 
6,331 
2,i>25 
11.7S3 
1,494 
2,152 
1,710 
26,327 
6,310 
4,240 
22,592 
664 


Noakhali 

Tipperah 

Chittagong Hill Tracis 

JMnu 

Gya 

8hahabad 

M()7.n[Tcrpur 

DarliliauKa ... 

Saran 

Chainparan 

Montchyr 

Kbngalpur 

Purniah 

Maldah 

8antfil Parganas ... 

Cuttack 

Puri 

Kalasore 

Tributary States ... 

llH'/aribagh 

Lohiirdiiga 

SitiRbhum 

Manbhum •ft ■«« 
j Tributary States 


1872. 


1881. 


1.. 520 
9,022 

179,848 
27 S, 665 
214,605 

626,683 

2.38,749 

131,413 

197,669 

33.5,137 

12S,tM)S 

14,:JH9 

74. . 529 
105,840 

43,227 

56,649 

96,380 

92,890 

60,433 

36,320 

85,176 

20,002 


2,30r» 

U,0!)9 

29 

217, S15 
;ji)!»,s7i 
242.721 
' 299,127 
. 3*9,112 
2,')6,rjl3 
169,274 
217,010 
3H,8:i0 
131,029 

88, .514 
140, S70 
60,002 
69,rj8l 
136,120 
129,415 
78,077 
38,673 
29,081 
45,743 


Goalabhuiyi, ' a sub>caste of 
Sutradhars in western Bengal. 

Godibansi, a sub-caste of 
GoAUs in the North-Western 
Frovinoes and Behar. 

Godr, a synonym for Go^lA. 


Gobans, cow-bom, a sept of 
Bairdgis in Ghota Nagpur. 

Gobans i, a title of the famfly 
of the Bdjas of Paohet, in the 
district of Manbhum, referring 
to the legend that the founder ot 
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other Bauns (Jhdntias) siniply 
sweep the ground; a suh-caste of 
Male and Lohars in Bahkura. 

Gochalya, a sept of theTung- 
jninya sub-tribe of Ghakmds in 
tho Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

Gochchhdsii a gain of the 
Bharadweija gotra of Bdrendra 
Bralimans in Bengal. 

Gochhpuridi a pur or section 
of Siikadwiin Brahmans in Behar. 

Goddhia^ GodtigA, a suh-casto 
of Goalas in Behar who brand 
cattle with a red-hot iron, see 
' Gujiar. 

Gobolachan, a totomistio sept 

of Mundas in Chota Nagi)ur who Godahiyd, a sub-caste of 

cannot eat beef. Kumliurs in Behar. 

Gobra, Gohrea, a sub-caste of Godhanpuria, a mul or 

Bauris, so designated from their section of the Kamarkalla sub- 
purifying tho ground with cow- caste of Sonars and of Lohdrs in 
dung whore they eat, w'hile the Behar. 

Godnd-wdlf, a female tattooer. In Eastern Bengal, according to 
Dr. Wise, Bodiya women travel about the country with a bag, con- 
taining a variety of drugs, a cui)ping horn {Singd), and a scarificator 
{Naran), They attract attention by bawling “To tattoo, to cup, 
and to extract worms from decayed teeth ! ” They also prescribe 
for female disorders. It is said tliat small grubs are kept in a 
bamboo tube, and while tho patient’s attention is occupied by the 
talk of the operator, a maggot is presented as if it had been 
extracted from tho hollow tooth. For this trick the GodnA-wali 
receives a suitable fee. 

In tattooing the juice of tho Bhangra plant {Indigofera 
linifuha) and woman’s milk are tho materials usod, and the punctures 
arc made with needles or tho thorns of tho Karauudd (Oarissa 
^(irandas). "While tho oporatiou is being i^crformod. a very equivocal 
Jflantra is recited to alloviate pain and prevent any subsequent 
uiflammation. 

. In rospeotablo Hindu families an old nurse usifally tattoos tho 
^rls. Now-a-days tho ordinary tattoo design, either circular or 
stellate, is made at the top of the nose in tho centre of the forehead ; 
loimerly tho fashionable stain {UlUkhi) was at the same spot, but 
» line extended along the bridge of the noso, branching out into two 
j^ves over each ala. Tattoo marks were originaEy distinctive of 

rndu females, but Muhammadan women copied them, aud it is 
®uly since the Farazi revival that they have discontinued the habit. 

T 2 


the house was deserted in tho 
woods as an infant and was 
suckled by a oow. 

Gobargdrhd, a mul or section 
of the Naomulid or Majraut sub- 
casto of Godlas in Behar. 

Gobarid, a synonym for 
Sikharid Bhuiyd, q.v. 

Gobasi, “beef-eaters,” an op- 
probrious designation of Bauris, 
Ildris, and other low castes. 

Gobhil, a gotra or seotion of 
Agorwals. 

Gobindpurid, see Govind- 
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CJhaadAl women are of6en employed to cure goitro by tattooing. 
A oireulax spot on the most prominent part of the swelli^ ig 
niuSed with a bamboo spike, and common ink mixed with the 
sap of the KMi Koshyia rubbed in. 

* . . • « i. ^i* • 


Godo, crocodile, a totemistio 
Bept of Oraons in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Gogr&mi, a gain of the Bha- 
radwdja gotra of Bdrendra Brah' 
maos in 


Goh, a eept of Gonds in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Goherwar, a sept of Chiks in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Gohori, a thar or sept of 
Ghirungs in Darjiling. 

Goit, a section of Agarwdls. 

Goin, a half-j/ofm or section 
of AgarwAls. 

Goit, a mul or section of the 
Ghosin sub-caste of Goalas in 
Behar; a totemistio sept ot 
Bhuiyas in Chota Nagpur, 

Goita, a sub-caste of Koiris 
in Behar. 

Goji&, a sub-caste of Zam&rs 
in Hazaribagh. 

Gola, a sub-caste of Bhan- 
diiis in Orissa. 


Golaia, a sept of Oraons in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Gol&ngya, a thar or sept of 
Gurungs in Darjiling. 

GolchiS, a section of the 
Osw&l Baniy&s. 

Gold&r, a title of Zalwdrs in 
Behar; 

Goto, a section of Murmis in 
Darjiling. 

Goleg-pi, go, a head, and kg, 
good— tho peaceful, a sub-sept of 
the Nah-p4 sept of Sherpa 
Bhutias. 

Golmetah, a section of Mag- 
haya Dhobis in Behar. 

Goloar, sweet potato, a totem- 
istio sept of Lohto in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Goirdm, a mul or section of 
the Naomulia or Majraut sub- 
caste of Goalas in Behar. 


Golsaz, see Haw&igar. 

Golvar, a section of Ghdsis in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Gomdan, a section of MnrmiB 
in Darjiling. 

dmth, a non-Aryan tribe, classed on linguistic 
^ ' Dravidian, properly belonging to the Cen^ 

OritHn. Provinces,' but found also in the Tributa^ 

States of Chota Nagpur, in the , south of LohMda,ga ^ 
Singbhum. In the States of Saxguj4, Korea, and U^mpM 
the^eudal tenures held on terms of miUtary that 

the Chief are in the hands of Gonds — a tact which sugg w, 
Z Sf must have been among the earhest permj^t 

to that part of flie oouatty. The ®Xr.tond, aad 

into four sub-tribes : — Gond, RSj-Gond, Pho 


‘ The ptesenA article deals onlj with tho Gonds of Bengal, 
attempt to give an exhaustive account of the entire tnbe. 
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nnro4-Gond or N^ik. The Good repreBont the bulk of the tribe, 
while the Baj^Uond aro supposed to be des- 
intomfli Btructuro. oended from families who attained to the dig- 
•tv of Chief. The Dhokar-Gond are a wandering race, who nm^ A 
» Sing by begging and thieving. The DoroA-Gond or N 4 ik are 
found only in Singbhum. According to Colonel Dalton, they were 
the military retainers of the Mahdpitra of B^.manghdti, a feudatory 
of the of Moharblianj, who wore driven out of Bamanghdti with 
their leader and permitted to settle in Singbhum in consequence 
of his having rebelled against hm lord paramount. Their sections, 
shown in Appendix I, are totemistic. One of them, Basra (hawk), 
occurs also among the Sant&ls. 

Gonds practise both infant and adult-marriage, but under 
Uindu influence tho former practice tends 
Mamigo continually to become more popular and to 

be looked upon as a badgo of social distinction. The ceremony 
is modelled on that in use among the lower castes of Hindus. 
Bmhrdan and marriage to a mango-tree form prominent parts 
of tho ritual, while according to some the binding portion of the 
rite consists in the village barber pouring a vessel of water over 
both bride and bridegroom. Widows are allowed to marry again, 
the usual practice being for the widow to marry her late husband’s 
younger brother. No religious ceremony is in use on such occasions, 
nor 18 it customary to send for tho Brahman and Hajj^m, who 
ofkiate at the marriage of a virgin. All that is necessary is to 
assemble a sort of committee of relations, boforo whom tbo bridegroom 
gives tho bride a now cloth and a lac bracelet and promises to 
iimintain her in a suitable fashion. Tho proceedings end, as is the 
manner of the non-Aryan tribes, with a least, at which every one 
gets very drunk. 

The Bengal members of tho tribe affect to bo orthodox Hindus, 
and woisbip tho standard gods with the assist- 
anee of a degraded class of Brahmans, who 
also ofiiciato at thoir marriages. Although to this extent they 
liavo embraced the popular religion, they still worship tho oharac- 
toristic deities of tho non-Hiuduised Gonds — Bar Deo and Dulh4 
Deo. They bum their dead, but the relatives mourn lor throe 
days only, after which period they purify themselves by batbmg 
and shaving, and moke offerings of broad and milk to the spirit 
of the departed. Their social rank is very low, as in spite of their 
professed conformity to Hinduism they eat fowls and other unclean 
food. Couoeming thoir appearance and characteristics. Colonel 
Dalton has the following remarks : — 

“ Socially, I consider the Hinduisod or semi-Hinduised Gonds 
y , _ to bo the least interesting of the great families 

oLux % a US aborigines of India. They have none 

of the lively disposition of tho Onions or of the free, dignified 
uemoanour which oharactorises many ot tho Singbhum Kols. They 
are in character reserved, sullen, and suspicious. They are indifferent 
cultivators aud careless about the appearance of thoir home- 
steads, and they are withal singularly ill-fa voufed ; and though 
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some of the wealthier families hare formed a series of 
with other races, which have improved their looks, 1 can point 
to many who have tried this in vain, and who show to this day 
features more closely resembling the lower Negro type tW any 
I have met with amongst the tribes of Bengal. They often 
have diort crisp curly hair, and though it is said, and no doubt 
truly, that this is far removed from the regular woolly covering 
of a Negro’s head, I have generally found such hair in oonjun^ 
tion with features very noticeably Negro in type, and accompany, 
ing a very dark skin. They are larger and heavier in build than 
the Oraons and Kols, and with none of the graceful physique to 
be found in both these tribes.” 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
Gonds in 1872 and 1881 


District. 

1872. 

1881. 

District. 

1872. 

ISSl. 

Bardwan 

47 


Bhapilpur 


Ifi7 

Bankiira 



Piiniinli 


1,092 

Birtihum 

8 

tf- 

Kantal ParRanas 


CSO 

Midnapur 

7,860 

7,161 

Cuttuok 

12 

16 

Hiighli .*• 


2 

Puri 

2 


Howrah ... 


21 

Hala.snre 

6 


24-Vargaiia8 

2 

85 

Tribntary Rtatos ... 

22,275 

17,650 

Gya 

, 

120 

lla?5.nril)aiy?h 

1 7 


Shahahad 


7,080 

Jjolint'dtiKa 


«,.sw 

MozuHerpur ... ... 


25 

Smfrhhuui 

4,s:is 

2,](:s 

Karan ... 


ll,or)2 

Manbhum 


no 

CUaimpaFan 


11,055 

States 

68,6] 4 

72,274 


Gonda, a thar or sept of Man* 
gars in Darjiling. 

Gondh, a 8ub*oaste of Binds in 
Behar. 

Gondii, a kind of grain, a 
totemistio sept of Mundos in 
Ohota Nagpur. 

Gondrari, a tree, a totemistic 
sept of Oraons in Chota Nagpur. 

Gonduk, a thar or sept of 
Guxongs in Darjiling. 


Gongbd, a section of Murmis 
in Darjiling. 

Gonr, a sub-caste of Kiindus 
in Behar ; a section of the Biyaliut 
and Kharidaha Kalwars in I5o- 
har; a stone-cutter and mnkor 
of stone plates and ho^ohold 
utensils. 

Gonrhi, a title of MaUahs iu 
Behar. 


Stnttht, Qmrhi, Mall&h, MachhuA, a fishing and cultivating 
caste of Behar, who claim descent from Niklu’id 
‘ or Nish^d, a mythical boatman, who is said 
to have ferried Ram Chandra across the Ganges at Allahabad. 
The fact that the word Nishad, which is used in the Rig Veda M a 
general name for the non- Aryan races, should appear in the traditions 
of the Gonrhi as a personal eponym, suggests the oenjecture that 
the caste may be descended from one of the, aboriginal tribes whom 
the Aryans found in possession of the Ganges Valley. This view 
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derives some support from the physical appearance of the oai^, 
which approaches to the non-Aryan type. The internal structure 
1 group throws no light on its origin, 

interMi • tmless we may attach weight to the fact that 
one of the sub-castes bears the name of Kolh. The other sub'castes 
are Banpar, Ch^b or Chdbi, Dhoar, Kurin, Parbatti-Kurin, 
Khunaut or Khulaut, and Semdri. All of these are strictly 
endogamous, except the Kolh and Kurin sub-castes, which admit 
of intermarriage with each other, though not with members of 
other sub-castes. Some members of the Ch4b sub-caste deny that 
they have any connection with the G-onrhi. The section-names, 
which are shown in the Appendix, ore in common use as titles 
among many other castes in Behar. Their precise bearing on marriage 
is not easy to ascertain. Gonrhis are not as a class intelligent 
enough to be able to explain their own customs very clearly, nor have 
they a sufficiently strong organization to secure uniformity of practice 
in different parts of the country. Thus according to some accounts 
the Chtlb, Dho^r, and Kolh regulate their marriages solely by the 
standard formula for reckoning prohibited degrees, and the Khunaut 
sub-caste have no oxogamous sections, while within the Barbatti- 
Kurin sub-caste only a special group, known as Jathot, observes the 
rule of exogamy in respect of its section-names. The rest of the 
sub-castes regard these names as titles having no special significance. 
The Kurin have no section-names, and affect to know nothing, about 
the regular custom of exogamy, but they do not allow a man to 
marry a woman who lives in the same village as himself. The 
Banpar and Semdri sub-castes, on tho other hand, appear to have 
distinct sections, and also count prohibited degrees down to six, or as 
some say seven, generations in the descending line. In determining 
whom a man may marry regard is paid not merely to his own 
section, but to the section to which his mother and his paternal 
and maternal grandmothers belonged. 

Gonrhis marry their daughters as infants or as adults according 
„ ^ to theii’ moans. Infant-raamage is deemed 

amage. more respectable, but no siiecial disgrace 

attaches to a family because one of the daughters attains the ago 
cf puberty before being married. Tho marriage ceremony is of the 
standard typo. Polygamy is permitted only to tho extent that a 
man may take a second wife if his first wife is barren or suffers 
from an incurable disease. A widow may marry again by the sagai 
form, of which sindurdan constitutes tho binding portion. She may 
marry her late husband’s younger brother, but is not oompoUod to 
do so. Divorce is permitted with the oonsout of the panchayat, on 
the ground of misconduct or incompatibility of temper. Divorced 
wives can marry again. Some hold, however, that a woman takw 
in adultery is debarred from this privilege, and I gather that 
divorce is generally regarded with disfavour by the respectable 
members of the caste. 

Most Gonrhis are Vaishnava Hindus, but a few members of the 
Saurapatya sect of sun-worshippers are found 
oigwn. among them. They employ'Maitlul Brahmans 
mr the worship of tho greater gods, but these priests are not usually 
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xeoogidsed as equals other members of the sacred order. They 
have, a lar^ number of minor gods, and many of them belong to 
the Pdnoh Firiya creed — an obscure but widely-spread cult, which 
appears to have arisen from the contact of Islam with the 
beliefs of its aboriginal converts. Some, again, worship a water-god, 
called Koila-B^bd, described as an old grey-bearded person who, as 
Oangdji kd Belddr, ‘ the navvy of our lady the Ganges,’ saps and 
BwaUowB up whatever opposes the sacred stream. Before casting a 
new net or starting on a commercial venture, offerings of molasses and 
seven kinds of grain, kneaded into balls, are offered to him, and at 
the end of the ceremony one of the balls is placed on the edge of 
the water, another on the bow of the boat. Another rite common 
to many, if not to all, fisher castes is the Biirwaria or Barahl Piija, 
when a subscription is made, and in the absence of a Brahman 
a pig is sacrificed in a garden or on a patch of waste land outside the 
viHage. Jai Singh, Amar Singh, Chand Singh, Diyal Singh, Xewal, 
Marang, Bandi, Goraiyd, and a river named KamaUji, are also 
regularly worshipped. Jai Singh, who is also a favourite deity 
of the Tiyar caste, is said to have been a Gtonrhi of Ujjain, who 
had a large timber trade in the Sunderbuns. On one occasion tho 
of me Sunderbuns imprisoned 700 Gonrhis in consequence of 
a dispute about the price of wood. Jai Singh slew the Kaja and 
released the prisoners, and has ever since been honotired with daily 
worship. Ck)at8, sweetmeats, wheaten cakes, pan supari, and flowers 
are offered to him at regular intervals, and no Gonrhi will light 
a pipe or embark on a fishing excursion without first invoking the 
name of Jai Singh. Once a year, in the month of Srdwan, a flag is 
set up in honour of Hanumto on a bamboo pole in the courtyard, 
and offerings of sweetmeats and fruits are presented to the god. These 
offerings are received by the Brahmans who officiate as priests, 
while uie articles of food given to the minor gods are eaten by the 
members of the caste. The dead are burned, usually on the brink 
of a river, and the ashes thrown into the stream. In Supul the 
practice is to burn in a mango grove. Srdddh is performed on tho 
thirteenth day after death. 

The social status of the Gonrhi caste appears to vary in different 
* parts of the country, and does not admit of 

very precise definition. All that can be said 
is that they rank below Barkis, Kumhars, and Laheris, and that 
although Brahmans do not ordinarily take water from their hands, 
this rSie is not observed everywhere. Their own practice in the 
mattmr of diet inclines towards laxity, as they eat scaleless as well 
as scaly fish, pork, water tortoises, and field-rats, and indulge freely 
in strong drink. * There are, however, many Bhakats among them 
who abstain from liquor and from all kinds of animal food, and exe 
held in respect by reason of their abstinence. The caste will take 
water and sweetmeats from Kewats, Dhd.nuks, and Gangotas, but 
will not eat cooked food prepared by members of those castes. 

They believe boating and fishing to be their 

“pa original an (i characteristic occupation, but many 

of them are engkged in agriculture as tenure-holders, oocupanoy 
or non-OGoupaniy raiyats, and landless day-labourers. 
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The follomng statomeni ehows the number and distribution, of 

in im mu- 


DlBTBlOT. 


■ 

Dibteict. 

1872. 

1881. 

Bardwan 

BaiiKura . 

Birbhum 

Milinapur 

HukUU 

Ilowran 

24.hiri?anaB 

Nadiya 

Khulna 

Jessore 

:Hurahcdabitt 

Diiiaipur 

Bajanahye 

KaiiRPur 

BoKra 

Fabna 

Barjilinjf 

.Talpigon 

Ku(di Boliar 

Daoea 

Faridpur 

Btikarganj ... ... 

Maimansinh • 

1,063 

l,a,H3 

460 

1,895 

1 1,424 

2,304 

13.237 

12,129 

7,322 

670 

1,768 

3BS 

2,741 

7,030 

26 

24 

**5,567 

5,^166 

1,705 

10,m»l 

454 

2,463 ' 
8,157 
15,24i 
r 647 

1 657 

i)91 
10,079 
3,3H7 
10,7tW 
8,302 
1.9K9 
1,714 
1,160 
1,397 
6,844 
549 
3 

861 

2,0-*5 

2,026 

978 

22,361 

Chitt4iKonR 

Noakhali ... 

Tippertth 

Vatua 

Gya 

Sbahabad 

Tivhnt ( Darbbanpa 

Til but (j^iozullurpur 

Satan 

Chainparan 

Moiij^hyr 

Bhii.Knlpur 

Purniah ... 

Muldah 

Santul Parganas 

Outtack ... 

pnri 

Ba-bisor© 

Tributary States ... 
Ha'/aiil)Hgh ... 

Lohardsiga 

SiiiKbhum 

1 Manbhtiui 

624 

106 

2,510 

17,724 

n,M33 

19,269 

; 163.355 

80,305 
eu,152 ' 
27,437 
43,060 
89,141 
1,656 
2,76 • 
8.417 
262 
17,213 
1,522 
1,466 
7.250 

1,071 

81 

1,720 
21,335 
12,468 
17,928 
f 116,228 

1 89,330 
22,935 
68,209 
8t},674 

40,032 

1,933 

66,697 

10,983 

3:i4 

21,331 

1,817 

8,709 

12,318 

8,687 

53 


Gonridi a sub-casto of Goalas 
iu Bebar. 

Gop or Ghosh, a sub-caste of 
Goulds in Bengal. 

Gopa, a synonym for Qoal4; 
a title and a section of the 
ICananjia and Goria sub-castes 
of Goabis in Bebar. 

Oopdl, a synonym for GodU. 

Gopdighataki, a we/orbyper- 
gamoos sub-group of Karbi 
Brabmans in BengaL 

GopdI-Kdrikar, a sub-caste of 
Sutradbars in Mursbedabad. 

Gop-Godld, a synonym for 
Godld. 

Gopijan, a sect of Vaisbnavas ; 
a synonym for Sadgop. 


Gopurbba, a gdin of tbe 
Bharadwaja gotra of Uttar- 
Bdreudxa Bra^ans in Bengal. 

Gorahat, a small class of 
Bbuiy^s in tbe soutb of Obota 
Nagpur wbo make a living by 
wasbing for gold in tbe sands of 
tbe rivers. 

Goralieriy a synonym for Gareri 
in Bebar. 

Gorai, a tiGe of Ebiborttas. 

Gordit, a title of tbe headmen 
of tbe Dorn caste in Bbagalpur, 
■wbo bavo under tbem servants, 
called Cbbariddrs, to execute pr 
communicate tbeir orders to vil- 
lages; a watchman and messenger 
in Bebar, usually of tbe Dosadb 
caste. 


Sotait, Kovmt, s<«k«r, oMte of oomk- 

makere, ond oottoa-cariolB fo^i in fl» xralh- 
Oriijin. Lohardagi distnot, aad perhaps 

iBoribogh. ItmnyloinlMwdtomtlintotoinBtioolunotor 
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of their sections, a list of which is given in Appendix I, that 
they are an offshoot from one of the aboriginal races, while the 
variant Korait rather suggests that they may be connected with 
the Kora caste. Resemblances between names, however, are but 
blind guides in questions of tribal aflSnity, and I doubt whether 
we can safely do more than surmise that Korait may probably 
have been the original name of the caste, which was corrupted into 
Gorait from its similarity in sound to the familiar title of the village 
messenger and watchman. Their specialised and comparatively 
degraded avocations, and the fact that they are not employed as 
village messengers, exclude the supposition tW the converse process 
can have been at work, and that the bond of a common occupation may 
have formed a number of Goraits properly so called into an ondog- 
amous group bearing that name. Indeed, although nearly every 
village in Behar and Chota Nagpur has its Gorait, the profession, 
owing perhaps to its members being so scattered, shows no tendency 
towards hardening into a caste. 

G<Jraits marry their daughters both as infants and as adults, 

. but the former practice is deemed the more 

respectable, and is followed by all who can 
afford it. After the bride has been selected, the parents of the 
bridegroom go to her parents’ house to see her. On this occasion 
a feast is given by the bride’s people, at which the hquor — an 
essential element in all non-Aryan rejoicings — is provided bj’- the 
father of the bridegroom, and four annas, eight annas, or one rupee 
is presented to the bride as mxih-delihi, or fee for the privilege of 
seeing her face. On the next day the girl’s parents visit the boy, and 
are entertained wholly at his father’s expense. Lastly, if both parties 
are satisfied with this mutual inspection, the boy’s people go to tho 
bride’s house and present to her a new mri, a he-goat, and Rs. 3 
to buy ornaments with. These constitute the brido-prico (da/i). 

On the day before the wedding the bridegroom’s party march in 
procession to the bride’s house and stop there for the night. Next 
morning the fathers of tho bride and bridegroom shake hands and 
embrace one another w 27««). Then, in the presence of some 

elders of the caste, the headman of the village and the priest of the rural 
gods (pd/«j), who are received with great ceremony, tho marriage is 
completed by the bride and bridegroom smearing vermilion on 
each other’s foreheads {aindurddn), while the elders solemnly oxhoit 
them to work hard, eat, drink, and prosper and not get divorced. This 
meagre ceremony takes place in a bamboo marriage shed (marhicn) 
erected in the courtyard. Brahmans are not called in, and tho village 
barber takes no port in the ceremony. On tho evening of the same day 
the bridegroom’s party take the bride and bridegroom, both seated 
iq the same palanquin, to the latter’s house, where aindurddn is again 
performed. On that night the bridegroom, if he has attained puberty, 
sleeps with the bride. After three days the couple go to the bride’s 
house and stay there nine days, returning finally to their own home 
on the tenth da^. 

Polygamy is permitted, and there is no rule limiting the number 
of wives. A widow piay many again, and her choice is not fettered 
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by tho obligation to many her lato husband’s younger brother. (Hie 
ntual used at tho momago diifors from that in use at tho maniago 
of a virgin in that no nrarlnra is constructed and tho money portion 
of tho bride-prioo is only lie. 1. SiuduNm is performed in the 
presence of the widow’s relatives, but there is no marriage procession, 
and the bride is taken home without any display. According to some 
authorities if the widow elects to live on with her brother-in-law, it is 
sutlieient to announce this intention to tho relatives, and no ceremony 
of any kind is required. 

Adivoiw {clihovd-rlihun) may bo granted by the caste council 
(panchAyat) if the wife is proved to bo unchaste, or if she frequently 
runs away to her father’s house without the permission of her husband. 
Troceediugs may also bo initiated by tho wife on tho ground that 
her husband is too old for her or is an liabitual drunkard, llivotcod 
women may marry again by nai/ai. 

Gorails profess to bo liindus, but they have not yet attained to 
Roli^on ‘I'fi’hty of enqiloying Brahmans. They 

_ worshi]) Dev i Mai and a tribal siiirit called 

Purubia, to whom a goat is saerificod onco a year. In .cases of 
illness an exorcist (nuiti hait/a) is called in to detect the demon 
or witch Mho is giving trouble. If this personage ascribes the 
visitation to tho wrath of tho tribal god, the pa/m is scut for, and 
a goat, pig, sheep, or fowl sacrificed. Those who can afford to do so 
burn tho dead, hut the bodies of tho poor are buried with the head 
to tho north. No regular mhldh is perfonued. On tho tenth day 
after death tho nearest relative of the docoased gets himself shaved and 
gives a feast to tho frii'iids of the family. 

In point of social status Goraits rank with Lohrds and Gh&sis, 


„ . and no respectable people will take water from 

oci f. a ns. hands. They cat beef, pork, and field- 

rats, and indulge freely in spirituous and fermented liquors. As 
has been already stated, they find einjdoymeut as bund musicians 
at weddings and various kinds of festivities, ns makers of bamboo 
combs and carders of cotton. Some arc omjdoyod in agriculture as 
nou-oooupanoy raiyats or agricultural labourers [D/idwjurs) engaged 
by the year for a lumj) sum of lls. 5 jiaid down at tho time of 
hiring, one kdt and a half (about !1« seers) of paddy per month, and 
four yards of cloth at tho end of tho year. 

In 1881 there were (il Goiiiits in Ilazaribagh, 3,856 in 
Lohardnga, and 43 in Siugbhum. There was no separate entry for 
Goraits in 1872. 


Goraksa, a section of Jugis. Gorhdrk, a pur or section of 

Sakadwipi Brahmans in Bohar. 

Gorangi, a title of mendicant 

Vaislijiavus, apparently a variant Goria, red earth, a totemistio 
of Gaurangi. sopt of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

, Gorea, a sub-seetion of tho Goria or Dahiara,& rab-«^ 
BharadwAja section of Utkul of Gotilas m Bohar who hold the 
Brahmans in Orissa. GUo of Mautlor and belong to the 
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Prem Ghraio gotra. They make 
butter and sell Tnillr and ooids. 
Also a suthoaste of Dhobas in 
Manbhum, and of Ghamto in 
Behar who will not make shoes 
and disown the title Huohi. 

Goridr, a section of Eurmis in 
Chota Nagpur and Orissa. 

GorOf a sub-caste of E[hatwes 
in Behar; a sub-caste of Goal^ 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Gorsdr, a sub-caste of Dhobis 
in Behar. 

GorUi cow, a totemistic section 
of Jagannitbi Eumh^rs in 
Orissa. 

Gosdirii Qostcdmi, Gonsdi, 
Omsid, a master of his passions, 
a religious mendicant ; a title of 
a filasa of Brahmans, the original 
discipleB of Chaitanya, who are 
imiritual guides of the wor- 
shippers of Vishnu. In Bengal 
the term is usually applied to 
Jugis and the Grihi or Qrihastha 
Vaiflinavas, who are allowed to 
marry and follow secular pur- 
suits. It is also used as a com- 
mon title, just as Banarji, Bhat- 
tacharji, etc. Socially it de- 
notes a class of people who 
manufacture and sell threads, 
corresponding to _ Jugis. A 
synonym for Bair^.gi, 

Gosdinji, . a synonym for 
Brahman. 

Gosdinpanthi, a sect of reli- 
gious mendicants. 

Gosti, a thar or sept of Gu- 
mngs in Darjiling. ‘ 

Gosw&lambii a gdin of the 
Bharadw&ja gotra of Bdreudra 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Gotama, Gautamai a section 
<dl Brahmans. 


GBIHASTh. 

Gotanya, a tlm or section of 
Nep&li Brahmans. 

Gothar, a section of Uumn3 
in Darjiling. 

Gothi) a tlmr or sept of Gu- 
rungs in Darjiling. 

GothwdI, a section of Go^s 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and Behar. 

Gotramdsi, a section of 
Bdruis in Bengal. 

Gotsobhni, a mill or section of 
the Naomulia or Majraut suh- 
coste of Goalas in Behar. 

Govariyd, a hypergamous 
group of Tiyars found in 
Bhagolpur. 

Govindpurid, a suh-casto of 
Telis in Bengal and of Lohdrs 
in the Santdl Farganas. 

Gowe, a section of Babhans 
in Behar. 

Gozar, a title of Dhobis in 
Behar. 

Grahabipra, “ Planet-Brah- 
man,” a title of Acharji Brah- 
mans. 

Grahdchdrji, GrihdcMrjyaf 
“ Teacher of the Planets,” a title 
of Acharji Brahmans. 

Grandan, a section of Murmis 
in Darjiling. 

Grdnjd, a thar or sept of 
Hangars in Darjiling. 

Grihasodhani, a gdin of the 
Bdtsya gotra of Uttar-Bdrendra 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Griha^h, a synonym for 
Bdbhan; a functional group of 
Jugis in Bengal composed of 
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four families— Dlxan&i Mandal, 
Jntobar, Bhagan Bhdjaii, and 
Paban. 

Grihiy bousebolders, a sept of 
U.&1 Fahdriis in the Santdl 
Parganas. 

Gu^, axeca-nut, a sub-sept of 
the Hemrom sept of Santdls; 
a totomistic sept of hfundas in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Gudbdri, a tnul or section of 
the Naomidii or Majraut sub- 
ooste of &0&1&S in Debar. 

Gu^burii the highest thar or 
Gopt of Gurungs in Darjiling, 
whose members, in the absence 
of a Brahman, are called in to 
perform the ceremony of nmmi, 
that is, the purification of a 
woman after birth of a child. 
They are also employed for the 
ceremonies of marriage and 
funerals. 

Gudar, a group of the Aoghar 
sect of baiva ascetics founded in 


Guzerat by a Dasn&mi mendicant 
named Brahmagiri. Bee Aoghar. 

Guhai a title of Eiyasths in 
Bengal. 

Guhai, Gonhhi, a sub-oaste of 
Baniyas. 

Gui, a title of Dakshin-Bdrhi 
Kiyasths ; of Mayar&s, TAntis, 
and of Kaibarttas in BengaL 

Gujidr or Goddgd, a sub- 
caste of Ahixs or Goal&s in Behar 
who axe cow-doctors. 

Gujrati or Gurjjara, a terri- 
torial division of the Faneha 
Dravira Brahmans who live in the 
south of the Yindhya range in 
Uurjarashtra, the country of the 
Gujrati language. Persons bear- 
ing this title are found in Behar, 
they claim to have originally 
come from Gujrat, and are usually 
engaged in trade. In Fatna they 
are said to moke pickles. 

Gulgo, a sept of the Bhumij 
tribe in Manbhum. 


(SuIquU^, a wandering non-Aryan tribe, who live by hunting, 
teaching monkeys to dance, selling indigenous 
simciuro. drugs, begging, and petty tlueving. Their 

origin is obscure, but it seems likely that they 
are a branch of the Bediycis. 1 have been unable to obtain any 
trustworthy information regarding the internal structure of thecalste, 
Somo Gulguliiis in Gya assured me that they had three sub-castes— 
Bantari, Pachpania, and Sukwar — and I mention this statement in 
case it may be of use to other inquirers. My informants seemed to 
bo stujnd and ignorant men, and I doubt whether their evidence was 
worth much. They have a legend that Eukmini, the reputed 
ancestress of the Pasi caste, had a son, called Mohababi, who in his 
turn had seven sons, Gaiduha, Byadhi, Tirsulia, Maghiyd, Turk 
(tlie Mahomedan Pasi), Gilehri, and Gulgulia. These seven sons 
challenged each other to jump off the top of a palmyra tree (tdr). 
Gilehri (the squirrel) jumped first and landed unhurt. TirsuHai 
■who went second, was killed on the spot, whereupon Mohab^bd, seeing 
that Gilebri had led the others into trouble, smote^ him with his 
bund and cursed him to be reckoned among the inferior animals and 
to be fortunate only in this, that he should jump from great heights 
and come to no harm. This is the reason why the squirrel is a 
good jumper and bears the marks of five fiujjors on his ba^k* The 
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fitojy goes on, in a eomowhat inoonsoquont fashion, to say that the 
next to leavo the family was Gnlgulia, who observed that his brothers 
after serving their customers with t&ri^ always washed the oup’ 
however low the caste of the man who had drunk from it. This 
struck the youngest brother— in folklore it is usually the ymngest 
brothet who takes a line for himself— os showing a great want of 
self-respect, and he at once decided to throw over his family and adopt 
a wandering life. His descendants aro true to the traditions of their 
my^oal eponym, and during the dry season at least have no fixed 
habitations. In the rains they build themselves a sort of tente tVahn 
about eight feet long by six feet wide, of two bamboo uprights and 
a ridge pole covered in with a tilt of m-M matting [Sacchamni mm, 
Boxb.), which reaches to the ground on either side. The whole tiling 
can bo struck and carried off at a moment’s notice if the owner and his 
family want to change their quarters in a hurry — a common chance 
with a tribe of predatory instincts, whom the police are over ready to 
credit with every petty theft that baffles their slender detective ability. 
Such huts or rather tents are usually found on the outskirts of large 
villages, and the Qulgulids, though they will never admit that they 
have a fixed residence anywhere, do in fact usually return, if not to 
the same village, at least to the same neighbourhood, for the rainy 
season, when frequent shifting even of the most portable habitation 
is apt to cause much discomfort, especially to people who keep no 
beasts of burden and carry their house themselves. 

Gulgulias afieot to practise infant-marriage, but admit that 
. ^ poverty often leads to a girl’s marriage being 

amage. deferred until she has passed the ago of puberty. 

As is the case with gypsies in other parts of the world, their 
women have a certain reputation for chastity, and sexual iudiscre- 
iions are said to be rare. When anything of the kind occurs, the 
woman in fault is turned out of tho caste, and tho man with 
whom she has gone wrong is fined lis. 10 or so by tho chief of 
the panchsiyat. This official is elected by an assembly of tho local 
representatives of the caste, and holds office until displaced by 
the same authority. The marriage ceremony is a meagre copy 
of the ritual followed by low-caste Hindus. The functions of 
priest are usually performed by two men selected at the time from 
the family of the bride and bridegroom, but somotimos tho villago 
barber is called in to officiate. A brido-imce of from four to six 
maunds of rice and Bs. 3 in cash is usually paid. Polygamy is 
allowed, but is rarely resorted to owing to tho extreme poverty of 
the caste. A widow may marry again, and it often happens that 
she marries her deceased husband’s younger brother. To him in 
any case belongs the custody of her children by her late husband, 
but in some cases it Would appear that the panchdyat of the caste 
exercises the right of allotting the children to tho widow in tho 
event of her marrying an outsider. 

The religion of the Qulguli^s appears to bo a form of the animism 
. which characterises the aboriginal races. They 

worship a host of spiritual powers, whose attri- 
butw are ill-defined, pnd who aro not conceived as wearing ony 
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bodily tom. This at may Ijn inf.>rrod from tho fact that 
tlioy images, and that Boktdwar, tlio tutelary deity of the 

Vatna (Hlguli^a, is lepreaented hy a small mound of hardened day 
get up in’ oarthon plato. ^ A.moa^ their ohjeoig of ■worship we 
fmd also JagdaniAi or Doyi, Ham Tliakur, liaron, Setti, Goraiya, 
Bandi, I’arameswari, and Dak. In ilaziiritagh they worship Ddnu 
iu tho form of a stono daubed with five streaks of red lead and 
got up outside the house. The offerings made to these deities consist 
usually of rice, milk) fruit, and sweetmeats, which are afterwords 
eaten by tho wemhippors. 

In disposing oi the dead they have the curious practice of 
Funerals pouring some country spiiit into the dead 

man’s mouth and killing a fowl, so that the 
spirit may ho satisfied and may not come back to trouble his 
relatives with had dreams. The corpse is then burned and the 
ashes thrown into a tank. 

Although the squirrel is the reputed ancestor of tho caste, 
GulguH4s are so far from regarding tho animal as sacred that its 
flesh forms their fa'voiuite food. Spearing squirrels with a series of 
seven reeds {iianar), whieli lit one into the other like tho joints of 
a fibbing rod, is a pm-suit at wliich they are specially expert, and 
some gay that tho name Gulguli.i is derived from a peculiar noise, 
sounding like gitl (jut, wliich tlioy make in order to attract tho 
squirrel’s attention while they arc gradually bringing the nanar 
within stabbing distance. Another theory is that they are callod 
Gulgulias, ‘ the chatterers,’ becaubo they use a peculiar patois or 
thieves’ slang understood only among themselves. The mrsur is 
. also used for spearing birds. Gulgulias never 

ccuiw ion. cultivate themselves, hut they are in tho habit 
of gleaning what is left on tho ground after the crops arc cut. 
Bi'ggiug, pilfoiing, and exhibiting goats and monkeys are thoir 
cluef means of livelihood. They buy monkeys from the Biihors, 
whom they affect to look down upon for their promiscuous habits 
in tho matter of food. Gulgulias themselves profess to abstain 
from beef, but they eat pork, field-rats, a variety of small biids 
and animals, and tlio leavings of all Hindu castes except tho Dhobi, 
Dom, Musahai’, Ilari, and Cliamar. Thoir women sell drugs and 
profess to cure a variety of small ailments, such as earache, tooth- 
ache, rheumatism, and the like. It is rumoured that they also toow 
remedies for harronuoss, and will supply medicines which facilitate 
parturition and bring about abortion. 

Tho following statc'meut shows tho number and distribution 
of the Gulgulias in 1881. There is no separ-ato entry of them 
in 1872:- 


Fatna 

Gya 

Burhlianga 

Moughyr 


... 264 
... 99 

... 113 
... 77 


Pnrninli 

Hnzaribagh 

8ingl>liiim 

Moubhuiii 


126 

486 

13 

93 


• * sub-oasto of Bfigdis I tho men cultivate, while the 

^ Wostom lloDgal, among whom I women catch and soil fish. 
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' Gum'll a seotion of Go^lisiA 
the Noriii-'Weetero Provinoes and 
Behar. 


^ Giln, . <*«. 
DWnjaj* gttm of HMiiiB J 
mans. 


Gumidi a sub-oaste of Go^ 
in Behar. 

Gun, Guna, a title of Eajr. 
asthsin Bengal. 

Gundi, a section of Eaibart- 
tas in Orissa. 


Gurdh, a section ^ 
ttie North-Western 
Behar. 


of Go^sin 


^^*"®nl, a mui or section of 
Madhosi& sub-easte 
ox Halwais m Bohar. 


Gundki, a kind of wood, a 
totemistio sept of Mundas in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Gundi i| a section of Mahilis 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Gundri, a bird, a totemistio 
sept of Mundas in Chota Nag- 
pur. 

Gungambhir, a section of 
Kanaujia Lohars in Behar. 

Gunj, a kind of fruit, a totem- 
istio sept of Lohars in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Gunsaiyd, apur or section of 
S&kadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

' Gunwari^, a section of Baj- 
puts in Bhagalpur, to which the 
B&j& of Sonoars4 belongs. 


the confectioner caste 
in Orissa. Also a sub-caste of 
Molluhs in Behar. 

Guri-Bdwd, a sub-caste of 
Eoras in Chota Nagpur. 

Gurjar Gaura, a sub-caste of 
Gaura Brahmans. 

Gurmdchhan, a f/tar or sopt 
of Hangars iu JUarjiling. 

Gurni, a vegetable, a totemis- 
tio sept of Muudas iu Chota Nag- 
pur. 

Guro, a sept of Thdrus in 
Bohar. 

Guromani, a section of Man- 
gars in Darjiling. 


Gupta, a title of Oakshin- 
Bdrhi and Bangaja Edjasths, 
and of Siddha Baidyas in 
Bengal. 

Gupta Rai or Bai Gupta, a 
title of Baidyas in Bengal. 

Gur, a g&in of the Easyapa 
gotra of Bdrhi Brahmans in 
Bengal; a title of TambuUs. 


Guru, a totemistio sept of 
Muudas in Chota Nagpur who 
cannot eat beef. 

Ourum, a synonym for 
Gurung in Darjiling. 

Gurumbo, Gyu-rumbo, a rui 

or sopt of Dojong Lhoris whose 
ancestor had emigrated from 
Bhotan. 


Gurmgd, Ourungdh, one of the best of the fighting 
tribes of Nepal, divided into two endogamous sub-castes and a num- 
ber of septs shown in Appendix I. Gurungs marry their daughters 
'as adults, and like most Nepalese castes allow great license in the 
matter of divorce on repayment of the brido-prioo to the woman’s 
fothmr. Divorced women may marry again by the full ceremony, 
a privilege denied to, the widow who may live with a man, especially 
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vith her late huaband’e younger brother (but not the elder) aa his con- 
oubine, but cannot go through any ceremony. The caate was once 
Buddhist, and is now Hindu, Bhim Sen, the second of the Pandava 
brethren, being their favourite deity. They still retain pronounced 
tnwes of the primitive animism which they professed before Aeir 
conversion to Buddhism, and worship the mountains and rivers, 
offering flowers and grass to the former and food to the latter. T^ 
worship seems to be of a propitiatory kind, and is celebrated more 
particularly for recovery from illness orrehef from domestic calamity. 
Brahmans serve them as priests, but if no Brahman is available, 
a member of the Guaburi thar may take his place and may perform 
the ceremonies of marriage and disposal of the dead and nuartni or 
purification after childbirth. AH Gurungs bury their dead, except 
members of the TJrunta tltar, who bum their dead on a hill top and 
throw the ashes in the air. At funerals a man of the Leh-lama thar 
oasts earth on the grave and recites mystical formulae {mantras) sup* 
posed to put the soul of the dead man to rest. In other respects the 
ceremony is the same as that used by the Sunuwir tribe. Gurungs 
abstain from beef, pork, or vermin, but eat the flesh of the buffalo 
and wild pigs and the domestic fowl. The four castes — Chattri or 
Ehns, Gurung, Mangar, and Sunuwar — are classed together as 
muUnja or chief. With members of the other castes included in 
this group a Gurung will not formally intermarry, but if one of 
them runs away with his daughter, he will accept the bride-price 
of Rs. 140 or some definite fraction of that amount. A woman 
thus married cannot cook rice or dal for her husband, but may 
make bread or cook meat. If a Gurung steals a wife from one of the 
other castes in this manner, her children will be admitted into the 
Gurung caste, but once admitted they may not eat rice cooked by 
their mother. If he marries a girl of the Kiranti group, her 
children are not reckoned as Gurungs. 

Guru Tdshi, the blessed rtti i Gydsdin, a section of the 
or sept of the Tongdu sub-tribe Amashta Kayasths in Behor. 
of Bejong Lhoris, of which Guru 

Pemawas^ide. Gyon-sah-pd. he of the new 

Guta, a title of Dakshin-R^-rhi monastery, a mi or sept of the 
Kayasths in Bengal. Bed tshan-gye sub-tribe of Dejong 

Gyangmi, a thar or sept of Lhoris or Bhotias of the 
Hangars in Darjiling. south. 


u 
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Habibpur Phupidih, a mul 
or Becftion of the Naomulia or 
Majraut sab>oaste of Gto&laB in 
Behar. 

Habin, a tree, a totemistio 
sept of Mundas in Chota 
Nagpur. 

H&d&t a section of Go^Us in 
the North-Western Provinces and 
Behar. 

Hadauri&r, a jmr or section of 
S&kadvripi Brahmans in Behar. 

Hadkw^lt a section of GodMs 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and Behar. 


Hadung, black tree-ant, 
a totemistio sept of Mundas in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Hdfiz, a redter of the Koran. 

Hah-po, a rui or sept of De- 
jong Lhoris whose ancestor had 
emigrated from North Bhotan. 

Haiboru Ldngi, a sept of Hos 
in Singbhum. 

Haidtbuthd, a ihar or sept of 
Khambus in Darjiling. 

Haio, a ihar or sept of Han- 
gars in Darjiling. 

Eajam, a synonym for Bhan- 
ddri. 


IplSjitn,* Ndi, Ndu, Naudf the barber caste of Behar, popu- 
. laxly supposed to have been specially created by 

^ Viswakarmd for the convenience of Mahadeva. 

There are seven sub-castes— Awadhii, Kanauji^ or Biihut, 
Tirhutii, Srib^tab or Bistar, Magahiyi, Bangili, and Turk- 
Nauwi. Of these, the Awadhii claim to have come from Oudh; 
the Kanaujid from Kanauj ; the Tirhutid are located on the north, 
and the Magahiyd on the south of the Ganges ; the Bangdli are 
immigrants com Bengd into the border districts of Behar ; and the 

I - I * Turk-Nauwd axe Muhammadans. The sections 

Internal structure. Kanaujid sub-castes are 

shown in Appendix I. Most of them are of the territorial type. 
The former observe a highly complex system of exogamy, which 
forbids marriage into the sections to which the following relatives 
belong : — (1) bather, (2) paternal grand-mother, (3) paternal great- 
grand-mothers, (4) paternal great-great-grand-mothers ; (5) mother, 
(6) maternal grand-mother, (7) maternal great-grand-mothers. 
applying these rules to a particular case, the double method of 
rewoning explained in the article on Bdis is resorted to ; so that 
if one of the bridegroom’s paternal great-great- grand-mothers should 
have belonged to the same section as one of the bride’s great-grand- 
mothers, the marriage will be disallowed, although the bride and 
bridegroom themselves belong to different sections. The other sub- 
castes appear either to have no sections or to have borrowed a fe^ 


* Mr. Nesfield calls the Hindu barber Nftpit, and says that tbo n®' 
Haj&m is confined to the Muhammadan barber. This, however, is not the cs 
in Behar. ' 
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of the Brahmanioftl All observe the standard formula fw 

determining prohibited degrees, oaloulated to seven, or, in the case 
of the Awadhifi, to four generations m the descending line. 

With rare exceptions, HojdmB many their daughters as infants, 
and ordinarily pay a small bridegroom-pzioe 
Marriage. ( /t/aA), varying with the means and relative 

status of the families. The ceremony is of the standard type, 

(Idn being considered the essential and binding portion. Polygamy 
is permitted if the first wife be barren, but even in this case a w-ri 
may not have more than two wives. ^Me may marry big wife’s 
younger sister during the former’s Ufe*time, but not an elder sister. 
In all the sub-castes, except the Biahut and Sribdstab, widows may 
marry again, and are restricted by no positive conditions in their 
selection of a second husband, though it is considered right and 
proper for a widow to marry her deceased husband’s younger 
brother if there is one. Divorce is not generally recognised by 
the Hajdms of Behar : a faithless wife is turned adrift and ceases 
to be a member of the caste. In Paldmau, the Santal Parganas, 
and parts of Darbhanga adultery by the wife and incompatibility 
of temper are admitted as grounds of divorce. A panchdyat is 
summoned to decide tbe question, and if cause is shown for a 
divorce a stick is solemnly snapped in two, a leaf tom, or an earthen 
vessel broken in pieces to symbolise the rupture of the marriage 
bond. Divorced wives may marry again by the sf/ffai form. 

The religion of the caste does not differ materially from the 
average Hinduism of the middle classes in 
oigion. Behar. Kanaujid or Srotri Brahmans serve 

them as priests, and are received on equal terms by other members 
of the sacred order. In addition to the minor gods recognised 
throughout Behar, the head of a Hajdm household worships Banirdm 
or Gaiyan with offerings of castrated goats, molasses, sweetmeats, 
hotel leaves, and gdnja. Dhami Das, said to have been a Hajdm 
himself, is also worshipped in similar fashion. The dead are burned, 
and the ceremony of srmUlh is perfoimed on the thirteenth day after 
death. Periodical libations {iarjmn) are offered in the month of 
Asin for the benefit of deceased ancestors. _ 

The social standing of the caste is respectable, and Brah- 
, mans will take water from their hands. They 

la status. themselves will eat kachchi food prepared by 
Brahmans, Rajputs, Bdbhons, and high-caste Banias, and will take 
pakki articles from members of those castes from whom Br ahm a n s 
will receive water. Their own rules regarding diet are the same as 
uro followed by most orthodox Hindus, but they are believed not to 
be veiy particular os to tbe use of spirituous liquors. _ 

The importance of the place taken by Ibe barber in the consti- 
tution of the Hindu village community and 
Occupation. the roligious sanctions on which many of his 

functions depend are well brought out by Mr. Nesfield in the foUow- 
uig remarks : — 

“Every chUd after the age of six montlM or a year undergoes 
the oeremony of having its head for tho first tuxie touched with the 

u 2 
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nusor. This is a ceremony of no little importance in the eyes of 
a Hindu, and is called chura karan. It is performed in the prasenoe 
of some deity, or rathw in that of his image, who is believed hence- 
forth to take the child under his special patronage. The cutting 
off of the birth-hair is believed to remove the last trace of the 
congenital taint inherited from the maternal womb, and hence the 
ceremony has the same signifioanoe as that of a baptismal or lustral 
rite. The custom of cutting off the birth hair has been widely practised 
among backward races elsewhere, and is not at aU confined to the 
natives of India. The germs of the barber caste may therefore 
have existed in times before the Aryan had appeared. 

“ In funeral ceremonies the Napit plays an important part. 
He shaves the head and pares the nails of the dead preparatory to 
cremation. He shaves the head of the man who puts the first light 
to the pyre. Ten days afterwards he shaves the head of every 
member of the household. By this time, after taking a final bath, 
they are purified of the contagion of death. 

‘‘ In the celebration of marriage ceremonies he acts as the 
Brahman’s assistant, and to the lowest castes or tribes, who cannot 
employ a Brahman, he is himself the matrimonial priest. The 
important part he plays in marriage ceremonies has led to his becom- 
ing the match-maker among all the respectable castes. It is bo 
who hunts out the boy, &ids out whether his clan or caste is 
marriageable with that of the girl, settles the price to be paid on 
both sides, takes the horoscopes to the Brahman to be compared, so as 
to see if the stars are favourable, carries the presents from one house 
to the other, and so forth. His function as match-maker is not an 
unimportant one in a state of society in which the rules of caste have 
imposed endless restrictions on the freedom of marriage. 

** Shaving is not the only service that ho is expected to render to 
his constituents. He is the ear-cleaner, nail-cutter, cupper, and bleeder, 
etc. In short, he performs any kind of operation on the body of 
man that requires a sharp knife, from shaving a beard to lancing aboil. 
He might therefore be fitly styled a barber-surgeon. In this double 
capacity he is the exact counterpart of the barber-surgeons of 
medisBval Europe, out of whom the modem medical profession has 
sprung. His wife acts as nurse to the mother and child for the last 
six days of the confinement. During the first six days they are in 
charge of the midwife — some woman of the less respected castes of 
Ghamar, Dhanuk, or others. She also pares the nails of the new- 
born child, and receives a fee for doing so.” In Behar the 
Hajdm is sent round with invitations to weddings and funerals, 
and announces the birth of a child to the relations in the neigh- 
bourhood. For this he gets a small fee, which is higher in the 
case of a first-born child, especially if it be a son. The ordinary 
charge for shaving is one pice, but the regular village barber 
gets a variety of periodical perquisites, and does not charge by 
me job. Among these perquisites Mr. Grierson mentions* kharmn^ 
an armful of the crop given at harvest- time ; Aam, a smaller bundle ; 
and piriy three handfuls. Many Hajdms, besides practising their 

* Behar Peasant Life p. 319. 
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hereditary faootioofl, aw ^ cultivators themselves, but none of 
th6i& app6®^ ^ liftTO nson adoto tho status of oocupauc^ raiyats* In 
gome parts of the oountey they hold tenures granted to them rent- 
free or at a quit-rent by the local zamindars as remuneration for 
their professional services. In the Chota Nagpur estate such 
tenures go by the name of bfnitdnd, a term which includes the 
holdings bestowed upon table-servants, gold and silversmiths, 
grooms, chobddrs or mace-bearers, palanquin-bearers, khdkis or men- 
ioants, and prostitutes. While actually in attendance on the EAjA, 
all these people usually received a small daily allowance in addition 
to the proceeds of their tenures. TTiese lands are not alienable by the 
holders, and are believed to be liable to resumption when service is 
no longer required. In the Paehet estate in Manbhum, these petty 
ehalcaran are usually rent-free, but in a few they are subject to a very 
arna.!! quit-rent or mughud jama. 

The Tturk-nauwA or Muhammadan barber is not so intimately 
associated with religious offices as his Hiudu 
nauwlf I‘8'™®8ake, and holds a far lower social position. 

His services are not indispensable, and he is 
therefore less independent and wayward than the Hindu barber is 
popularly supposed to be. Musicians (Bajunid) used formerly to be 
selected from among Muhammadan barbers, but of late the two 
classes have been gradually separating. Like barbers in other 
countries, they dabble in medicine and surgery; consequently 
they are often styled Bhedi, from their skill in extracting worms 
from decayed teeth, and Mas-Kata, from circumcising boys. In 
many parts of the country they are also the Abdal, who geld bulls ; 
but any Mussulman peasant will castrate kids. When not otherwise 
employed, they cultivate the soil. Their women sell mantras, or 
magical formuhc, against toothache, earache, and neuralgic pains ; 
and prepare liniments to cure oolic and other internal disorders. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
Eajams in 1872 and 1881 : — 


DlSTBlCT. 

1872. 


Dibteict. 

1672. 

1881. 

Birbhum 

24-Parganas 

ginajpur 

B*ngpur 



Paridpur 

Patna ... 

?ya ... ;;; ; 

Shahabad 

Tirhut fjfcaiufferpur . 
( Darbhauga 


25,fi70 

87,1SW» 

25,8U8 

I 59,636 

S 

3 

63 

89 

138 

1 

29,165 
37,859 
29,163 
< 88,642 

1 81,901 



Chamiiaran 

Mjonghyr 

Bhagalpur 

Pnrniah 

Saiitdl Parganas 

Hazaribflgh 

Lohardjj^ 

Singbhum ... 

Manbhum 

Tributary States • 

29.023 

20,867 

27,020 

27,181 

18,850 

12,338 

16,230 

11,789 

1,875 

13,504 

1,413 

81,844 

21,109 

39.106 

83.927 

18,704 

7,628 

83,659 

14,080 

276 

25 

2,946 


Hajeri, a kind of tree or hush, 
O' totemistio sept of Mundas in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Hajjam Thdkur, a title of 
barbers in Behar. 


Hajrd, Hdzrd, (i) in Bengal 
a title of Kaiharttas; (ii) in 
Behar a title of Dosddhs, used 
in practice as a synonym for the 
caste. 






HiKlIf. 


aio 




JBaiMN) a Mahomedan ph/Bi* 

ffakMkt a maker of gloss 
1)eads, a lapidaiy ; on occupation 
usoallj followed bj Mobomcdans. 

Haladhar, a title of Cbdsd^ i 
dhob^B and Eoibarttas in Bengal. I 


*« vmaw ana Uhota Nn.« 

ohwaoterised by their prSSrf 

yoking a pair of buUooks in theh 
oil-pressea. «>*uiaeir 


group 

ganj 


Him B&lai, a hypergmom 
mp of Kubarttas in BakaS! 


Haldikhor (^a/d/, ‘lawful,’ 
and khordan, ‘to eat,’) one to 
whom all food is lawful : lienee, 
a sweeper. A class of Muhom- 
edan mehtars; also a class of 
musicians ; a synonym for Mehtar, 
Khakrob, and Bhangi. 

Hiilddrt a title of Srotriya 
Brahmans, Eayasths, Bonias, and 
Telis ; a title of honotu- amongst 
the lower castes, such as Kai- 
barttas, Kapalis, Chandals, 
CMsddhob^s, M^ls, and some 
Mahomedans in Bengal. 

H&ldar>Par&mdnik, a sub* 
caste of N^pits in the 24* 
Farganas. 


Hdlid-Dds, a synonym for 
and a sub-casto of Kaibarttas. 

Mahasth^in or Mastan, 
a sub-caste of Utkal Brahmans 
in Orissa. 

Hdlik, a snb-caste of Kaibart- 
tos in Maldah. 

Halkhori, a class of musicians 
who sing and play on pipes. 

Haludbond, a group of the 
Ekadas Telis in Bengal. 

Hdlui, a ydin or sub-section of 
Baptasati Brahmans in Bengal. 

a variant for Ilalwai. 

Hdiwa, a functional group of 
Jugis in BengaL 


Ori^ 


Mithiyd, the confectioner caste of Behar, often con- 
founded with the Ktodu, who is proiierly a 
grain-parcher, though ho also deals in sweet- 
meats. The two castes, however, are entirely distinct, and do not 
intermany with one another. The name IWwai is derived from 
halted, a sweetmeat made of flour, clarified butter, and sugar, coloured 
with saffron and flavoured with almonds, raisins, and pistachio nuts. 

The sub-castos and sections of Ilalwdis arc shown in Appendix 
- . , . . I. They give no clue to the origin of the caste, 

rn euro. •which is clearly a functional group composed 
of members of respectable middle-class castes who adopted the 
profession of sweetmeat-making. The sections, which are very 
numerous, seem to be of the territorial type, and bear no traces of 
either totemism or eponymy. The rule of exogamy is carefully 
observed. A man may not marry a woman of Ms own seetion, or 
of the sections to which his mother and bis paternal grand-mother 
bdong. These sections, moreover, are token into account on both 
sidee j so that if the proposed bride’s mother belonged to the same 
section as the bridegroom’s paternal grand-mother, no marriage can 
take place, although the partioB themselves belong to difl'oreut 
sections. Prohibited degrees are reckoned by the standard fonmn® 
calculated to seven generations in the descending line. 






a gen®*! HoIk^ many their daughters as in&iit8,‘bot 
they do .not take an ectreme '<riew of tiie 
neoessity of doing so, and no slur attadkes to 
a man “who ftm poverty or any other reason is unable to get his 
daughtor married oafow she attains the age of puberty. In fact sozne 
Halwis of the KanaujW sub-oaste have assured me that they do not 
think it right to got their daughters married under eleven or twelve 
yearn of age. The marriage ceremony in vogue does not difler 
materially ttom that used by other Behar castes of about the same 
social standing. Sindurdan, or the smearing of vermilion on the 
hide’s forohew and the parting of her hair, is deemed to be the 
binding portion of the ritual. Polygamy is permitted when the ^ 
wife is barren, but in no case may a man have more than two wives. 
A widow may marry again by the mgai form. She is free to choose 
any one she will for her second husband, provided that the proMbited 
degrees ore observed; and she is not required to marry her late 
husband’s younger brother or cousin, as is the custom in some castes. 
In praotioe, however, it often happens that she does marry the next 
brother, as he in any ease can claim the custody of the children she 
may have had by her first husband. A very singular custom is 
observed when a bachelor marries a widow. The ceremony takes 
place, as is the usual praotioe, in the widow’s house, but before going 
there the bridegroom is formally married in bis own house to a 
sword or a piece of iron, which he bedaubs with vermilion as if it 
were his bride. With this may be compared the usage common 
among the EAndu caste of morrybg to a sword a daughter who by 
reason of some physical defect is not considered likely to find a 
husband. The theory seems to be that the full marriage ceremony 
is a sort of sacrament, which must be partaken of by every one at 
least once in life. On the question of divorce there is some differenoe 
of practice among the sub-castes. The Kanaujb and Pachimi- 
Madhesia do not recognise the authority of the panchdyat os between 
husband and wife, and if a woman proves faithless turn her out of 
the house without further ceremony. In the Magahiya aud Purbi^a- 
Madhesia suh-castes a charge of unchMtity on the part of the wife 
or of persistent ill-treatment on the part of the husband is laid before 
the ponoh&yat or caste council, who, after taking evidence and hearing 
what both parties have to say, may dissolve the marriage, eithw 
party being at Uherty to many again. 

The majorily of the oaste are Vaishnavas, and oomparatively 
few adherents of other sects are found among 
EoiigioB. religious and ceremonial purposes 

they employ Maithil Brahmans, who are received on equal terms 
oil other members of the sacred order, except by those who regard it 
as unworthy of a Brahman to serve any man as priests. _ The minor 
god Bhanindth is worshipped on Saturdays with oflFerings of rice, 
fruit, and sweetmeats, which are afterwards eaten by the members of 
the household. At marriages a fee of one anna is paid^by the bnde, 
ond two annas by the bridegroom for the worship of tl^ deity. ^Oie 
members of the oaste also hold in honour Bandi, Goraiyd, and other 
minor gods of Behw, and many of them are adherents of the Paaoh 
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Purij» Beet Halwiifl bum their dead aod perform the oar»mnn„ < 
»M«aitI»tbii^&etd>7 after dMa “""wouyol 

The social standm^ of the Halwii is rero^able, end Brahmaiu 
SooUatotoa wiU take w^er from his han^. “His art,” 
says Mr. Nesfield, “ implies rather an advanced 
stage of oolt^, and hence his rank in the social scale is a hiirh 
one. There is no caste in India which is too pure to eat whaf a 
confectioner has made. In marriage banquets it is he who supplies 
a large part of the feast, and at all times and seasons the sweetmeat 
is a favourite viand to a Hindu requiring temporary refreshment. 
There is a kind of bread called puri, which contains no sugary 
element, but yet it is specially prepared by men of the confectioner 
caste. It consists of wheaten dough fried in melted butter, and 
is taken as a substitute for the cfinpdfi or wheaten pancake by 
travellers and others who happen to be unable to have their bread 
cooked at their own fire. With the exception of Brahmans, there is 
no class of men in India which declines to eat a buttered pancake 
prepared by the Halwiii ; and considering the immense amount of 
fuss (involving even forfmture of caste) which is attached to the 
domestic fire>place, this says much for the respect in which the 
Halw^i is held. As in the case of the Bdri, the casto which makes 
leaf-plates for all classes of the community, considorations of general 
convenience have no doubt contributed something to the social 
respectability of the confectioner caste.” The rules of the casto regard- 
ing their own diet are much the same as those followed by other 
Hindus of about the same standing. None of them will eat the 
leavings of the higher castes, even of the Brahmans who serve them 
as priests ; and members of the Madhesia sub-caste profess to abstain 
from wine. Only a small proportion of the caste have taken to 
^ .. agriculture, and those are mostly occupancy 

Magahia and Bantirm 
sub-castes are often servants or petty shop-keepers, and many 
Magahia Halw&is combine groin-parching with tho characteristic 
busmess of their caste. The Mahomedan Halwais foimd in most 
districts of Bengal are an entirely distinct class, and there is no 
reason to suppose that they are recruited by conversion from among 
the ranks of the Hindu confectioners. According to Dr. Wise, tho 
art of preserving fruits in sugar or vinegar is unknown to the 
Hindus, and all the preserves procurable in the bazars of the East 
are made by the Musi^dn Halwdi, who, however, destroys by too 
many spices and by excess of sugar the natural flavour of the fruit. 
The Hiuwii prepares jams of mango, cocoanut, ginger, and Ul, and 
candies oranges, citrons, and bdl fruit. The pickles (dchdr), consumed 
in large quantities by aiU Muhammadans, are of three kinds, prepared 
with vinegar, mustard oil, or salt. The Halw^i likewise mokes his 
own vinegar with sugar, molasses, and water, and with it preserves 
vegetables and fruits of all kinds. Mangoes and limes are, however, 
often preserved in musiard oil to which pounded mustard seed 
has been added. J^r^a, or fruit in brine, is highly recommended 
as on aid to digestion when eaten as dessert. Arab pedlars 
bring the best to Bengal, but in Dacca the aromatic lime, known 
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haiwxi. 

SB flnenesa of its rind, is usually preservsd in 

^ Tlw following statetaent shows the number and distribution of 
galw^is in 1H72 and 1881 


PIBTEICT, 


1872. 1881. 


Bardwan 

Bankura 

Bi#nm 

Midnapur 

BugWi 

Howrah 

24-Farf?anaa 

Nadiya 

Jossore 

ilurshedabad 

piimipiir 

Kajahahye 

^napur 

Bogra 

Pahna 

Parjiling 

Julpigori 

Kuch Behar 

Pacw 

Bakarganj 

Maimnnsinh 

Chittagong 


t 

% 


H 

5l^ 


PlBTEXCT. 


1872. 


1881. 


W I Patna 

1 (f^a 

6PH I Shtthabad 

1 Tirliut ( 'IwufTorpur 
2JKI 1 iDarbhaiiga 

I , Karan 

851 < haiiJiiaran 

1,894 Moughyr 

lOS 1 Bha.r«f »ur ... 

fil It Purniah 

1,H>7 ' Mubiah 


9,710 

11,120 

4,&52 

45.507 

1,105 

3,2«9 

14,918 

21,090 

7,889 


Hu 

satital Parguuas ... 

8.524 

1»’> i 

CuUai'k 1 

11 

f»H 

1 un 

1 

29K 

Bala^ore 

1,040 

IKO 

Tnlmlary KtatM 

7 

1.MI 

IlH/unbiigh 

2,079 

2M2 

Ijohaiildga 

2,9M5 

77S 

biiigbhtim 

660 

U 

Matibhuni 

9.640 

41 , 
2 

1 

Tnbutary States 

253 


10,148 

13,064 

4,K33 

10.722 

88.313 

1,667 

4,735 

16,895 

22,287 

9,906 

09 

4,178 

65 

13 

1,044 

109 

2,213 

3,051 

104 

2,766 

667 


Hamd^b&di. a section of So- 
nars in Bohar. 

Han, nest of ants, a totemistic 
sept of Muudas in Cbota Nagpur. 

Handi, a section oftbeBahdn- 
najati sub-caste of hiatris in 
Bengal. 

Hindi, earthen vessel, a sub- 
sept of the Murmu sept of San- 
tals. 

Hangam, the king’s offiwr, 
a sept of the Miikhola sub-tribe 
of Limbus in Darjiling. 

Hanjait, kutuna fruit, a to- 
temistic sept of Mundas in Ghota 
Nagpur. 

Hanre, a bird, a totemistic 
sept of Mundas in Cbota 
Nagpur. 

Hinriio, a mill or section of 
the Tinmulia Madhesia sub-oastc 
of Halwdis in Behar. 

Hans, swan, a totemistic sept 
of Kharwars in Ohota Nagpux. 


Hansa, wild goose or swan, a 
totemistic sept of Mundas and 
Gonds in Cbota Nagpur ; a sec- 
tion of Kumbars in Jessore. 

Hinsa, a section of the Maga* 
hiyi, Pacbainya, and Tirhutiyi 
sub-castes of Dorns in Bebar. 

Hansadaha-Paraminik, a 
sub-caste of Nipits in tbe 24- 
Barganas. 

Hansarishi, a Brahmanioal 
section of Kbatris in BengaL 

Hansarwar, duck, a sept of 
Kbarwars in Cbota Nagpur. 

Hdnsdd, Hasdak or Hasda- 
giar, a totemistic sept of tho 
Bbumij, Turis, KbarwXrs, NorXs, 
Hos, Kurmig, Korwds, Santils 
and Milhilis in Cbota Nagpur, 
the members of whiob will not 
touch, kill, or eat a wild goose. 

Hansi, a title of Tdntis in 
Bengal and a section of Maj- 
raut Qodlds in Behar. 
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Hansi-Tinti, a sub^ouie of 

Tiintis in Oriesa. 

Hansnemba, a sept of the 
P6nthar sub-tribe of Limbos in 
Parjiling. 

H&nsot^i a section of tbe 
Facbainja sub-caste of Dorns in 
Bebar. 

Hdnthi, elephant, a sept of 
Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Hanuman, monkey, a totem- 
istio sept of Mundas and Chiks 
in Chota Nagpur; a section of 
Sonitrs in Bohar. 

Har, a (jdin of the Kdsyapa 
ffotra of Rdrhi Brahmans in 
BengaL 

Hdr, plough, a totemistio sept 
of Korwas in Chota Nagpur ; a 
section of theTirhutiy4 sub-oaste 
of Dorns in Bebar. 


of the 


HardS, a section of GodlAg in 
the North-Western Pro-vinoes and 
Behar. 

Hardi, turmeric, a totemistio 
sept of Lohars in Chota 
Nagpur. 

HardidI, a section of Biig 
Sonars in Behar. 

Hardwar, a sept of Mundas in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Hardwdr, a section of the 
Biydhut and Kharidahd Kalwdrs; 
a nml or section of the Ayodhii- 
basi sub-caste of Sonars in 
Behar. 

Hargambai, a section of the 
Amashta sub-caste of Kayaeths 
in Behar. 


Han^anfMndf a seotion 
fianodhid and Jaiswdr £ 
in Behar. 


Hdrdi a sept of Eajputs in 
Behar. 

Harabans, a sept of the 
Suryabansi sub-tribe of llajputs 
in Behar. 

Hararid, a section of Bdb- 
hans in Behar. 

Harbang, a sept of Tipperahs 
in the Hill Tracts of Chitta- 
gong. 

Harbans, a sept of Chamdrs 
and Dorns in Chota Nagpur, the 
members of which cannot wear 
bones in any shape. - 


Hargamid, a section of Awa- 
dhia Hajams in Behar. 

Hargurra, hone, a totemistio 
sept of Mundas in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Hdri, a synonym for Kord, 
used inaccurately by outsidere 
only; a synonym for Bhuinmali; 
a sub-caste of Ghasis in Chota 
Nagpur ; a totemistio sept of 
Mundas in Chota Nagpur whose 
ancestors are said not to have 
washed their mouths after eating ; 
a section of the Dhaprd suh-caste 
of Dorns in Behar. 


Sar-Santdn, a menial and scavenger caste of Bengal 
Proper, which Dr. Wise identifies with the 
Bhuinmdli and regards as “the remnant of a 
PBnduised aboriginal tribe which was driven into Bengal by the 
Aryans or the perseouting Muhammadans#’ This conjecture is 
borne out by the physioal features of the oaste, and by the fact that 
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wherever we oaa tnwe the al^tiee of the menial oastes we find 
them to have been hugely recruited, if not entirely drawn, from the 
Ijihs of the aboriginal races. The internal structure of the T TArj 
caste throws no light upon its origm, as at the 
Internal struoturo. present day there are no sections, and marriage 

is regulated solely by counting pwhihited degrees. The sub-castes 
are the following :—Bard-bhdgiyd or Kaora-pdik, Madhya- 
bh^igiyd or Madhaukul, Khore or Khoriy^ Siuli, Mihtar, 
Bangui!, Maghayh, Karaiy^ Purandwar. Of those, the Mihtar 
sub-caste alone arc employed in removing night-soil ; the Hara- 
bhagiya serve as elmukiddrs, musicians, and ])alki-bearers ; tho Khore 
keep pigs; the Siuli tap date-palms for tluir juice; and the rest 
cultivate. Some authorities include Gliasi among the sub-castes of 
Hari, but I have preferred to treat tbem as a separate caste. 

Haris admit both infant and adult-marriage, but the former 
. ^ practice is deemed tho more respectable, and 

all parents endeavour to get tlieix daughters 
married before tho age of puberty. Adult-marriage, how'ever, still 
holds its ground, and sexual intoroonrsebcloro marriage is said to be 
more or less tolerated. Their miirriago ceremony presents some 
curious features, which seem to be survivals of non-Aryan usage. 
After the bride-price has been settled and a lucky day fixed for 
tho maiiiage, the parties meet in the bride's house. The bride 
and bridegroom are seated opposite to each other, each on the 
thigh of the father or nearest male relative of a full age. They 
then change places, tho bride sitting on the lap of the bride- 
groom’s father and tho bridegroom on that of the bride’s father. 
This is repeated five times. After that tho right band little finger 
of the bridegroom’s sister’s husband is prick(*d, and a drop or two 
of blood allow'cd to fall on a few threads of jute, which axe rolled up 
into a liny pellet. This the bridegroom bolds in his hand, while 
the bride attempts to snatch it from him. Her success in the attempt 
is deemed to bo of good omen for the happiness of the marriage. 
Last of all, the bridegroom smears vermilion on the forehead of the 
bride. Polygamy is permitted, but is rarely resorted to in practice, 
as few U&ris can afford to maintain more than ono wife. There 
seems to be no definite rule on tho subject, and the caste iiiolines 
ratlior to tho practice of the aboriginal races than to the more 
civilised restriction which allows a second wife to ho token only 
in the event of the first being barren. Some, however, favour this 
latter view, and hold that even if offspring fail, a man may in no 
case have more than three wives. A widow may marry again by the 
ceremony called chv}n<iun6 or nikah, of which the^ binding portion 
is the exchange of garlands of flowers, but she is not^ permitted 
to marry her husband’s younger brotliex. No reason is assigned 
for thus prohibiting an alliauce which is usually regarded with 
special favour by tho castes which permit widow-marriage. _ But 
it may represent an advance towards the onliro abolition of widow- 
marriage—a step which has already been taken by the Bhuinmili- 
Hdris of Eastern Bengal. Hivoroo is permitted with the sanction 
of the punotUiyat of the caste. In some districts a leaf is tom in two 
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to t^bolise separatioii. Divorced wives may many again bv the 
nVcdh form. 

Although Hiris profess to be Hindus and worship Edli and other 
Kali on standard gods in a more or less meagre 

e gion. fashion, it seems probable that they have 

onbraced Hinduism at a comparatively recent date. In Hughli, 
indeed, they employ Srahmansior religious and ceremonial purposesl 
but these Brahmans are looked down upon by other members of the 
sacred order, and are generally regarded as only a little less 
degraded than Haris themselves. In other districts they have priests 
of their own caste, who bear the pretentious title of Pandit. 
The dead are usually burnt, and the ashes thrown into the 
nearest river. A pig is sacrificed on the tenth day after death to 
appease the spirit of the departed, the flesh being eaten by the 
relatives. On this occasion the nephew (sister’s son) of the deceased 
person ofliciates as priest. 

Their social rank is of the lowest. No one will eat with a Hari 
or take water from his hands, and members of 
pati^ atatus and occu- permitted to enter the court- 

yard of the great temples. Some of them hold 
land as occupancy or non-occupancy raiyats, and many find 
employment as agricultural day-labourers. Tapping date-trees, 
making bamboo combs, playing musical instruments at weddings and 
festivals, carrying palanquins, serving as syces, and scavenging, are 
among their characteristic occupations; but the removal oit night- 
soil is confined to the Mihtar sub-caste. Their women often act as 
midwives. They are troubled by few scruples regarding diet. Fowls, 
pork, field- rats, scaly or scaleless fish, and the leavings of other castes, 
are freely eaten; while in districts where the aboriginal races are 
numerous, Haris will even indulge in beef. Their partiality for 
strong drink is notorious. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
the Hdri caste in 1872 and 1881 : — 


Bistbict. 

1872. 

1881. 

Bibtbict. 

1872. 

1881. 

Bardwan 

Bankura 

Birbhum 

Ifidnapur ••• 

Hughli 

Howrah 

M^Parganas ... 

Nadiya 

Khnhia 

Jeisore 

Murshedabad 

Bini^pur 

Bajihabyp 

Bajigpur 



jraDiia 

Baijiling 

Jalpigori 

Kuoh Behar 

Baoca 

Faridpur 

BtknKMj 

lialmansinh 

ttipperah 

81,418 

2,636 

22,262 

29,916 

] 44,700 

70.637 

6,869 

2,981 
18,964 
86,661 
, 8,098 

8,511 
6,839 
8,141 
988 
4,866 

4,664 

1,828 

6,406 

6,021 

760 

*■ 

23,996 

6.770 

24,097 

82.954 

r 22,610 

1 16,768 
62,285 
6,536 
8,020 
4,880 
9,176 
82,383 
4,728 
7,872 
7,618 
2,359 
1.664 
8,410 
2,009 
2,789 
2,886 
674 
6,396 
1,661 

Chittagong 

Noakhali 

Hill Tracts 

Patna 

Gya 

Snahabad 

Saran 

Champaran 

.Monghyr 

Bhngalpur 

Purniah 

Maldah 

Santkl Parganas 

Cuttack 

Puri 

Balasore 

Tributary States 

Hazaribagh ... 

LohardaK^ 

tlingbhum 

Mahbbum 

Tributary States 

6.689 

671 

1,934 

1,246 

3,303 

} 8,063 

3,335 

8.066 

2.326 

3,197 

88,339 

14,679 

6,853 

S.014 

6.749 

3,360 

15,«76 

1,871 

2,602 

l,2fi9 

11,14(» 

18 

6,620 
499 
29 
1,549 
1,436 
2,967 
f 6,634 
i 4,833 
8,993 
8,401 
3,010 
6,822 
29,960 
12,466 
HI, 734 
4.208 
7,784 
4,405 
12,0.97 
6,109 
1,1 19 
3,867 
18,314 
27 
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HASTWjKB. 


H&ri or Bangili, a sub^oaste I 
of Poms in Behar who are 
probably immigrants from 
Bengal. 

Hariambd, a section of Bib- 
bans in Behar. 

Rakhw^rii a mul of 
the Bitsya section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Hariime-SibAi a mul of the 
Bitsa section of Maithil Brah- 
mans in Behar. 

Hari&me-BalirAJpur, a mul of 
the Bitsa section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Hariime-KatmA, a mul of the 
Bitsa section of Maithil Brah- 
mans in Behar. 


Harkar, ffarkal, a sub-caste of 
Hiris in Bengal. 

Harnitar, a section of the 
Biyihutand Kharidihi Ealwirs 
in Behar. 

Harohat a thar or sept of 
Sarkis in Darjiling, 

Harpatti, ‘plough-owner/ a 
group of Maghaiya Telis in 
Behar. 

Harrd, myrabolam, a totem- 
istio sept of Eorwas in Ghota 
Nagpur. 

Har-Santdn, a synonym for 
Hiri. 

Harsarid, a section of Lohirs 
in Behar. 


Haridme-Ahil, a mul of the 
Bitsa section of Maithil Brah- 
mans in Behar. 

Harichandan Khandait> a 
sub-caste of Khandaits in Puri. 

Harihobans, a sept of the 
Suiyabansi llajputs in Behar. 

Hari Majumddrii a mel or 
hypergamous sub-group of Eirhi 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Harin, deer, a totemistic sept 
of Chiks and Mundas in Ohota 
Nagpur. 

Harita, an eponymous section 
of Babhaus in Behar; a section 
of the Srotriya sub-caste of Utkal 
Brahmans. 

Hariydn or Jehariydi a sub- 
^te of Mauliks in Ohota 
Nagpur. 

Hariyana, a sub-caste of Gau- 
ra Brahmans. 


. ' Hsrkdr, a sub-caste of Poms 
m South Behar who are scaven- 
gers. 


Hartakid, a section of Bib- 
hans in Behar. 

Hasa, earth, a sept of Goilis 
in Ohota Nagpur. 

Hasada, a sept of Mundas in 
Ohota Nagpur, see Hdnsdd. 

Hasanpurid, a section of Lo- 
hirs in Behar. 

Hasard, a sept of Mundas in 
Ohota Nagpur. 

Hasdajid, a synonym for 
Hansda, q.v. 

Hassa ara, a kind of vege- 
table, a totemistic sept of Mon- 
das in Ohota Nagpur. 

Hastaddd, a totemistic section 
of Turis in Ohota Nagpur, signi- 
fying an eel. 

Hastgdme, a kul or section of 
Babhans in Behar. ' 

Hastuar, a sept of Lohirs in 
Ohota Nagpur. 

Hastwdr, a totemistio section 
of Eurmis ^in Ohota Nagpur 
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hembowae. 


and OriBsa will not touch 
a toitoise. 

Hdt| a aeotion of Godl&s in 
Bohar; a sub-sept of the 8aren 
sept of SanUls. 

Hdth, a pangat or section of 
B&nsphor Doms and of Dos&dhs 
in Behar. 

H&thi, elephant, a totemistio 
sept of Eharias and Kharwars 
and a section of Kumhars in 
Ghota Nagpur; a title of Ban- 
gaja Kayasths ; a section of 
Sonris in Behar. 

Hithi or Haiti, elephant, a 
totemistio sept of Lohdrs in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Hdthidkdn, a section of the 
S^tmulia Maghayi sub-caste of 
K&ndus in Behar. 

Hdthid Kdndhd, a section of 
Kordnoh £dndus in Behar. 

Hdthidn, a territorial section 
of Barhis in Behar. 

Hdthsukhd, a section of Mad- 
hesii Kdndus in Behar. 

H&ti, elephant, a title of Khan- 
d^its in Orissa. 

Hdtid, a sub-caste of Bhuin- 
mdlis found in Noakhdli. 

Hdtisaiaba, elephant, a totem- 
istic sept of Juings in Orissa. 

Hdtser, a mul or section of the 
Chhamulid Madhesia sub-casto of 
Halw&is in Behar. 

Hdtud, a sub-caste of Bhan- 
diris in Orissa. 

Hdturii a gMn or sub-section of 
Saptasati Brahmans in Bengal. 

H&turid Baidya, a doctor who 
attends markets, or, according to 
.Dr. Wise, a quack, a meddlesome 
1 ^#. 


Hatuw&ii, a ihar or sept of 
Khambus in Darjiling. 

HdtwdI, a title of Bagdis and 
Hdris in Bengal. 

Hausakar, a sept of Mundas 
in Ghota Nagpur. 

Hawdigar, a moker of fire- 
works, always a Mahomedan, 
often called Ools^z, and in Behar 
Atash-baz. In Bengal the Hindu 
m^lak^r makes a few simple 
fire-works for weddings, but this 
is never his exclusive business. 

^Hazard, a title of Kayasth, 
Kaibartta, Sadgop, Ghdsadhoba, 
Xapali, and Hari castes in 
Bengal; of Dosadhs in Behar; a 
section of Hewats. 

Hdzdrd-SamdJ, a sub-caste of 
Dhobds in Central Bengal. 

Hazdri, a pangat or section of 
Dosadhs and Kadars in Behar. 

Hazdri panre, a section of the 
Biyahut and Xhariddhd Kalwdrs 
in Behar. 

Heding, a bird, a totemistio 
sept of Mundas in Chota Nagi)ur. 

Hej, a hypergamous group 
of the Barendra Kayasthtf in 
Bengal. 

Hekorid, tomato, a totemistio 
sept of Pans in Chota Nagpur. 

Hele-Kaibartta, or Helo, a 
sub-caste of Kaibaittos in Bengal. 

Hem, a title of Dakshin-Rarhi 
and Bangaja Kdyasths. 

Hembaran, a sept of Hos in 
Singbhum. 

Hembowar, anoester, a totem- 
istic sept of Mundas in Chota 
Nagpur. 



hbmphx. 

Hemph&i a 8^t of limbus in | 

Daijibiig- 

Hemram, a bind of fisb, a 
totemistio sept of Mundas in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Hemramid, betel palm, a to* 
temistic section of Euxmis in 
Chota Nagpur and Orissa. 

Hemremina, a sept of Ehar- 
wars in Chota Nagpur. 

Hemridrk, ap«r or section of 
Sakadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

Hemrom, a kind of fish, a 
totemistio sept of Birhors and 
Lohirs in Chota Nagpur. 

Hemrom, Hembaram, betel 
palm, a sept of Santdls. 

Hemromi, ashes, a totemistio 
sept of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Hemron, a totemistio sept of 
Bhumij, and Mahili, the mem- 
bers of which may not eat the 
horse. 

Hendudr, a section of Kurmis 
in Chota Nagpur and Orissa, the 
members of which do not observe 
the Jita parah, and celebrate 
marriage in the open and not in 
a house. 


HO. 

Heride, a bird, a totonistio 
sept of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Hermanid, a sub-caste of Telis 
in Behar. 

Hersirid, a mul or section of 
the Kamar Ealla sub-caste of 
Sonars in Behar. 

Herung, a bird, a totemistio 
sept of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Hes, a title of Bakdiin-Edrhi 
and Bangaja Kdyastha 

Hesd, a sept of Eos in Sing- 
bhum. 

Hiapela, a sub-caste of TeHs 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Hijra, eunuch, a person of 
equivocal malformation, supposed 
to bo a hermaphrodite and usually 
wearing female attire and bear- 
ing the name of a man. 

Hindud, a section of Tdntis in 
Behar. 

Hinga, a section of the Oswal 
Baniyas in Bengal. 

Hingu, an exogamous section 
of Baidyas in Bengal. . 

Hirni, a mul or section of the 
Kanaujia sub-caste of Sonars in 
Behar. 
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^0, Larka Kolh, a non-Aryan tribe of the district of Sing- 
bhum, classed for linguistic purjioses as Kolarian. The name Ho 
seems to be merely a ooutrooted form of the word horo, ‘ man,’ which 
is used by the cognate tribes of Munda and Santal as their national 
designation.* The two latter tribes, it should be noted, are not 
called Jioro by outsiders, and a Santal will as often as not describe 
himself by the title of MAnjhi. In the case of the Hos, the tribal 
name of the original stock whence Hos, Mundas, and Santdls are 
sprung has obtained popular recognition, in a slightly altered form, as 
the distinctive name of the branch which inhabits Singbhum, and 
which may now be regarded as a separate tribe. For interma^agfo 
between Hos and Mundas or Santals, though not absolutely forbidden 
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by omtoto, if oerteioly anoozamoo, aod my be upeeied eooa to fn 
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tribes, but the sopts are very numerous, and many of them appew 
to be totemistio. Six of the sept names axe common to them wd to 
&e Saatdls. The rule of exogamy is strictly observed, and a man 
may on no account many a woman of his sept With this exception 
their views on the subject of prohibited degrees appear to be lax and 
I understand that marriages with near relatives on the mother’s’ side 
are tolerated provided that a man does not marry his aunt, his first 
cousin, or his nieoe. For the rest I have nothing to add to the 
passages quoted below from Colonel Dalton’s classioal account of the 
Ho tribe, which, so far as I can ascertain, is substantially correct at 
the present day. Owing to the use in the Census returns of the 
general name Kol to denote Mundas, Dos, and Oraous, it has been 
found impossible to draw up any statistical table showing the 
number of Hos in 1872 and 1881. In the former year 150,925 
Kols were registered in Singbhum, while in 1881 the number of 
Kols in that district is given as 187,721, to which may be added 
589 returned under various sept names. If, then, we might assume 
that all persons registered in Singbhum as Kols were really Dos, 
the figures would stand thus: 1872, 150,925; 1881, 188,200. But 
Oraons and Mundas are also found in Singbhum, and it is impossible 
to separate them from the total set down for Kols. I have there- 
fore thought it best not to attempt to construct any statistical table 
showing the distribution of the tribe. It is the less necessary to do 
so as there are probably not many Hos outside of Singbhum. The 
tribe are fairly fortunate in their relations to the laud, and 
presumably for this reason are not accustomed, like the Mundas and 
Oraons, to leave their homes daring the cold weather to assist in 
gathering in the rice harvest of Bengal Proper. 

“ The Hos appear to have no traditions of origin or migrations 
. that throw much light on their history. They 

T lUono origin. generally admit that they are of the same 

family as the Mundas, and that they came from Ghota Nagpur. 
The Oraons sometimes say that the exodus of the Hos was 
caused by their invasion, but I cannot believe that the Hos could 
ever have given way to so inferior a race ; and the tradition usually 
received is that the Oraons made friends with the Mundas and 
were allowed to occupy peaceably the north-western comer of the 
plateau, where the latter apparently have never taken root The 
Hos are the only branch of the Kols that have preserved a national 
mpellation. The Mundas of (Jhutid N&gpur are sometunes called 
Kokpdt or Konkpdt Mundas, and that may be a national word ; but 
Ho, Hore, or Horo means in their own language ‘man,’ and they 
are not the only people that apply to themselves exclusively the 
word used in their language to ^tinguish human beings from 
brutes. They probably left Ohutid Ndgpur before their brethren 
there had assumed the Sanskrit word ‘ Munda ’ as their distinctive 
name, taking with them their old constitution of confederate village 
communities under hereditary headmen, which system they have 
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reteuied to the ^7. &ey did not find in Singhhnm an 
naoooupied country. It is Mimtted on all sides that one part of it 
vaB in poBsessioii of the BhmyAs, and another held by toe people 
who have left many monuments of their ingenuity and piety L toe 
adjoining distnot (rf Manbhum, and who were certainly the earliest 
Aryan settlers m this part of India,-— the Sariwaks or Jains. The 
former were driven from their possessions in what is now the Eolh&n 
and fell bock into PardhAt, What became of the Jains we know not! 
They have left their marks in Dhalbhum and the eastern and north-! 
eastern quarters of the district; and it is not improbable that the 
Sddros, GoAMs, and Kormis, now settled in ParAhAt, KharsAwAn, 
SdraikalA, and Dhalbhum, may be remnants of the colonies they 
founded. But it is also probable that many were absorbed into the 
family that conquered them ; and this may aoooimt for the greater 
beauty of the IIos as compared with other Kols, and for their having 
in use a number of common vocables of Sanskrit origin, though 
they insulated themselves as much as possible, despised the Hindus, 
and for a long time had little or no intercourse with them. 

“I propose to select the llos as the branch of the people who, 
from their jealous isolation for so many years, their independence, 
tlieir long occupation of one territory, and their contempt for all 
other classes that came in contact with them, especially the Hindus, 
probably furnish tlie best illustration, not of the MundAris in their 
viildest state, but of what, if left to themselves and permanently 
loated, they were likely to become. Even at the present day the 
exclusiveness of tho old Hos is remarkable. They will not allow 
aliens to hold lauds near their villages ; and indeed if it were left 
to them no strangers would bo permitted to settle in the KolhAn. 
Now there are settlements of Goalas, Kurmis, and others; but 
though such settlements are under the authority of tho Kol tndnM 
of tho ptr, the Kols hold little communication with them, and 
jealously watch and cireurasoribo the spread of their cultivation. 
They argue that they are themselves rapidly increasing, and the 
waste lauds should all bo reserved f(>r their progeny. The only 
porsous of alien race they tolerate, and, so far as suits their own 
convouienoo, associate with, are the few TAntis (weavers), GoAlAs 
(herdsmen) , potters, and blacksmiths who ply their respective trades 
lor the benetit of tho community ; but these people, who are in all 
probability remnants of the Aryan colonies that tho Hos subjugated, 
jnust learn their language and gonorally conform to their customs. 
I’he old Hos will not conform to theirs. It is only the rising 
generation that takes kindly to the acquisition of another lauguag^e. 
"b^ Hos have a tradition uoncoriiiug tho creation of the world and the 
of the human raoo, whioh is given in (Jolonel Tickell s account 
tho tribe, published in volume ix of tlie Journul of the Asiutie 
iMciety of Bengal, p. 797. Oto Boram and Siag Bonga were self- 
weated ; they made tho oarth with rooks and water, and they dothed 
J with gross and trees, and then created auiiuals,— first, those 
hat man domesticates, and afterwards wild boasts. When all was 
thus prepared for tho abode of man, a boy and girl were created, and 
Bonga placed them iu a oavo at tho bottom of a great ravine ; 
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and finding them to be too innooenC to giTO hone of . 

instnioted titem in the axt of mahing imt iiee*b^ 
the paaafonj to tte wcjld became p^pkd. 


lowis, ana vegewiui©B , onu n«uuji^ uxq oroiners and sisters eair tf* 
told each pair to take what they most relished and depart^ TK ’ 
the first and second pair took bollocks and buffaloes’ flesh nn/i +u 
originated the Kols (IIos) and the Bhumy (Matkum) ; the next toT 
of the vegetables only, and are the progenitors of tbo Brahmans and 
Ediatiyas ; others took ffoats and fish, and from them are the Sudras 
One pair took tho shell-fish, and became Bhmyds ; two pairs took 
pigs, and became Santals. One pair got nothing ; seeing which 
the first pairs gave them of Ihcir superfluity, and from the pair llius 
provided spring tho Ghasis, who toil not, but live by pro>iii<> 
on others. The IIos have now assigned to tho English tho honour 
of descent from one of the first two pairs — tho elder. Tho only 
incident in the above tradition that reminds ono of tho moio 
highly elaborated Santil account is tho divine authority lor the 
use of strong drinks. 

“The IIos of Singbhum and the Mundriris of tho sonthein 
pargamf, of the Lohai'dagil district aro tiIiyh- 
yac jTH). ^ much finer people than tho Bhunnj, 

the Santdls, or any other of tho Kolariaus. Tho males aveiago 


five feet five or six inches in height ; the women five feet two. The 
average height of a number of the Ju^ng tribe I found to bo— 
for males, less than five foot ; and for women, four feet eight. In 
features the IIos exhibit much variety, and I think in a gro.it 
many families there is considerable admixture of Aryan blood. 
Many have high noses and oval faces, and young girls are soniotimos 
met with who have delicate and regular ft*atur<‘s, finely clusdlfd 
straight noses, and perfectly- formed mouths and chins. Tho c} 0 ', 
however, are seldom so large, so bright, and gnzcllo-like as those ol 
pure Hindu maidens ; but I have met strongly-niaikod Mongolian 
Wtures, and some are dark and coarse like tho SantAls. In 
colour they vary greatly, — 28, 29, and 30 of Brossac’s table; 
the copper tints are the commonest ones. Eyes dark brown 
(about 2 of Brossao) ; hair black, straight, or wavy, and rather fine ; 
worn long by males and females, but the former shave tho fore- 
head. Both men and women are noticeable for their fine crott 
carriage and long free stride. The hands and feet are largo, but vroU 
formed. The men care little about their personal appearance. It 
requires a great deal of education to reconcilo 
Dress aa omamen s. ^ encumbrance of clothing ; and 

even those who are wealthy move about all but naked, as proudly 
as if they were olad in purple and fine linen. The women in ““ 
nnsopbistioated state are equally averse to superfluity of dothiug. 
In remote villages they may still be soon with only a rag botwct‘“ 
the legs, fastened before and behind to a string round tho waist. 
This is called a ioioi. The national dross is, however, a ionj? 
strip of cloth worn as a girdle roimd the loins, knotted behiii' , 
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.ndthe ends the legs and fastened to the girfJe 

rfront ; bat in m pn^pal group of plages about Ohfibdsi 
Jhe voung women oress themselves decently and gracefully. The 
Le of wearing the hair is peo^, coUeoted in a knot artifioially 
LJarired, not in the centre of the back of the head, but touching 
the back of the right ear. Flowers are much used in the coifurt 
The nedc ornaments most^ in vogue a year or two ago were very 
gmall black beads ; but in this one small item of their simple 
toilette fashion changes, and the beads most prized one year are 
looked on with repugnance the next. As with the Santdls, very 
massive bracelets and armlets are worn, and anklets of bell-metal. 
It is a singular sight to see tho young women at the markets 
subjecting themselves to the torture of being fitted with a pair of these 
anklets. They are made so that they can just, with great violence, 
be forced on. The operation is perfomiod by the manufacturers, 
who put moistened leather on the heel and iustep to prevent excori- 
ation. The girl, clinging to and resting on one of her companions, 
cries bitterly at tho violence inflicted on her, and the operation is 
a long one ; but when it is over, she admires her decorated foot and 
instep, and smiles through her tears. The llo women have adopted 
as their distinctive mark or godm an arrow, which they regard as 
their national emblem. A Ho unable to write, if asked to attach his 
mark or sign manual to a document, does so by making a rude 
representation of an arrow. The Muuda women use the same godm 
mai'ks as the Judngs aud tho Kharrius. Tho Larkas are lightly 
assessed, and, cultivating thoir own lauds, never join any of the 
numerous hands of labourers emigrating to the tea districts. They 
care not to work for hire, and never, if they can avoid it, carry 
loads. The use of the block-wheeled dray is univefsal among them, 
and all the carrying necessary in their agricultural operations is done 
ciiiia-birth -A-fter the birth of a child both mottier 

and father aro considered unclean, Oisiy for eight 
days, during which period the other members of the family are 
sent out of the house, and the husband has to cook for his wife. 
If it be a difficult ease of parturition, the malignancy of some 
spirit of evil is supposed to be at work, and after divination 
to ascertain his name a sacrifice is made to appease him. At 
the expiration of the eight days the banished members of tho family 
return, friends are invited to a feast, and the child is oeremoni- 
oi^y named. The name of the grandfather is usually given to 
the first-bom son, but not without an ordeal to ascertain if it 
will prove fortunate. As the name is mentioned, a grain of 
(pulse) is thrown into a vessel with water ; the name is adopted if it 
floats, rejected if it sinks. , . » at. 

“ Owing to the high price placed on daughters'by their fath^, 
„ . the mrge number of adult unmarried girls 

aniago. Seen in every considerable village in the Kolhaa 

a very peculiar feature in tho social state of the community 
fa no other country in Tndin. are spinsters found so advaiu^ 
years. In many of the best families grey-headed old maids 
®^y be seen, whose charms wore insufficient to i^arrant the large 
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addition to tlw ttraal jaioe, «Wed . 
of the high oonneotionthit the imioii ieoiiid eonfer 
calculated, and for the most part paid, in cattle, indioatine\uf 
custom dates from a time when there was no current wi . 
fathers of mdnii dignity demand from forty to Bftv bmd nV 
for each of their girk Dr. Hayes, finding that in oonsequM^ 
tbis practice the number of marriages was annually diminishinff and 
immoral intimacy between the sexes increasing, convened in 1868 
a meeting of representative men for the express purpose of discussing 
this question ; and after a long debate it was unanimously agreed 
that a reduction should be made. It was resolved that in future 
a pan was not to exceed ten head of cattle ; and that if one pair of 
oxen, one cow, and seven rupees were given, it should he received 
as an equivalent for the ten head. For the poorer classes it was 
fixed at seven rupees. Even thus modified the pan in Singhhum is 
higher than it is in Chutid Nagpur for the multitude. The mMk 
and headmen of the latter country, couforming to the Hindu 
customs, have given up exacting it. lu olden times young men 
counteracted the macliinations of avaricious parents against the 
course of true love by forcibly carrying off the girl, and still nt times 
evade extortion by running away witli her. Then the parents have 
to submit to such terms as arbitrators think fair. This abduction it 
was necessary to put a stop to, and elopements are not considered 
respectable ; so, until the conference, prices had a teudency to rise 
rather than fall. The old generation of mauMs vehemently opposed 
any reduction. The second generation, since the accession of the 
British, are now in the ascendant, and they entertained more 
enlightened views ; but, notwithstanding the compact, I have not yet 
heard of a marriage in high life in which the reduced pan lias heen 
accepted. It is certainly not from any yearning for celibacy that 
the marriage of Singbhum maidens is so long postponed. The gills 
will tell you frankly that they do all they can to please the youug 
men, and I have often heard them pathetically bewailing their want 
of success. They make themselves as attractive as they can, fiW ii> 
the most demonstrative manner, and are not too coy to receive in 
public attentions from those they admire. They may be often seen 
in well-assorted pairs returning from market with arms interlaced, 
and looking at each other as lovingly as if they wore so many groups 
of Cupids and Psyches ; but with all this the ‘ nu-n tcill not propose. 
Tell a maiden you think her nice looking, she is sure to reply, ‘ 
yes, I am ; but what is the use of it ? the young men of my acquaint 
anoe don’t see it.’ Even when a youth has fully made up his mind 
to marry, it may happen that fate is against the happiness of the 
young couple : had omens are seen that cause the match to be post- 
poned or broken off; or papa cannot, or will not, pay the priw 
demanded. When a young man has made his choice, he communi' 
cates the fact to his parents ; and a deputation of the friends of tno 
family is sent to the girl’s house to ascertain all that should n® 
known regarding her family, age, appearance, and means. If *“0 
information obtained and the result of the inspection be satisfactoryj 
and the omens observed on the road have been propitious, a® 
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offering is mnAo on tha prt of young man; and if it be received, 
the deputation are invited to stay, and are feasted. The report of 
the deputation b^g favourable, a day is Eved for a meeting between 
the parents, and the tern Die question of the pan discussed. At 
this point many matches are broken off, in consequence of greed on 
one side or stinginess on the other. The amount agreed on has to 
be paid before the day can be fixed for the marriage; and when 
delivery of the cattle is m^e, a pot of beer has to be given from 
the bride*s side for each animal. At last if all this is got over, the 
appointed day arrives, and the bride is escorted to the village for 
her intended by all her young female friends, with music and 
dancing. The young men and girls ol the village, and those invited 
from neighbouring villages, form a cortege for the bridegroom. They 
go out and meet the bride’s party, and, after a dance in the grove, in 
vhioh the bride and bridegroom take part, mounted on the hips of 
two of their female friends, they enter the village together, where 
there is a great feast, a great consumption of the nce-beer, and 
much more dancing and singing. Ceremony there is none ; but the 
tuining poiut in ike rite is when the bride and groom pledge each 
other. A cup of beer is given to each ; the groom pours some of 
the contents of his oup into tho bride’s cup, and slie returns the 
compliineut. Drinking tho liquor thus blended they become of 
one hill, tliat is, the bride is admitted into her husband’s tube, and 
they become one Tliis has, I believe, succeeded an older custom 
ot drinking from the same cup. After remaining with her husband 
for three days only, it is the oorrect thing for the wife to run away 
Irom him and tell all her friends that she loves him not, and will 
beo him no more. This is perhaps reparation to the dignity of 
the sex, injured by tho bride’s going to tho bridegroom’s house to he 
married, instead of being sought for and taken as a wife from her 
own. So it is correct for the husband to show great anxiety for the 
loss of his wife and diligently seek her ; and when he finds her, he 
carries her off by main force. 1 have seen a young wife thus found 
and claimed and home away, screeching and struggling, in the arms 
of hor husband from tho midst of a crowded bazar. No one inter* 
feres on these occasions, and no one assists. If tho husband cannot 
manage tho business himself, ho must laave her alone. After this 
little oBcapado the wife at once settles down, assumes her place as 
the well-contented mistress of tho household, and, as a rule, in no 
ciiuntry in tlie world are wives bettor treated. Dr. Hayes says : — ‘ A 
Kol or Ho makes a regular companion of his wife. She is consulted 
ia all difliculties, and receives the fullest oonsidoration due to her 
sox.’ Indeed, it is not uncommon in the Kollian to see husbands 
so subject to the influence of their wives that they may be regarded 
as henpecked. Instances of infidelity in wives are very rare. I 
never heard of one, hut I suppose such tilings occur, as there is a 
^^galatod penalty. The unfaithful wife is discarded, and the seducer ■ 
must pay to the husband the entire value of thoyiaw. 

The Hos are fair marksmen with the bow and arrow, and great 
0 ,. sportsmen. From childhood they practise 

ooupation. axohery ; every lad herding oattl© or watching 
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lam^Mg ov^ fflnaB hods wim hlmt emm. They alao ieen*h!lu“ 
tfod tha oountiy in the vnanify of flior village is flWieRdly5e8t& 
of game. In the montbs intervening between die Wyeet-home aZ 
the rains tbey frequently go in large parties to distant jungles • and 
with them, as with the SanWls, there is every year in Maya great 
meet for sport, in which people of all classes of the neighbourhood 
and surrounding villages take part. Prom the setting in of the 
rains to the harvest the time of the. people is fairly employed in 
cultivation, to which they pay great attention. The women have 
their full share of labour in the fields ; indeed, the only agricultural 
work they are exempted from is ploughing. They work from early 
mom till noon ; then comes the mid-day meal, after which their time 
is pretty much at their own disposal. The young people then mnir^ 
themselves tidy, stroll about the village, or visit neighbouring 
villages ; and the old people, sitting on the gravestones, indulge in 
deep potations of rice-beer, and smoke, or gossip, or sleep. Amongst 
the amusements of the llos I must not omit to mention pegtops. 


They are roughly made of blocks of hard wood, but their mode 
of spinning and playing them, one on another, is the some as with 
us. Fegtopping uas been noticed as an amusement of the lOidsias 
of Assam. Their agricultural implements consist of the ordinary 
wooden plough tipped with iron ; a harrow ; the kodali or large 
hoe; a sickle ; the tdtigi or battle-axe, which is used for all purposes; 
the block-wheeled dray; and an implement with which to remove 
earth in altering the levels of land to prepare it for irrigation and 
rice cultivation. The latter consists of a broad piece of board firmly 
attadied to a pole and yoke, so that its edge touches the ground 
at an angle as it is drawn by oxen or buffaloes attached to it. 
The Hos make these agricultural implements themselves; every 
man is to some extent a carpenter, handy with his adze and clever 
in simple contrivances. The Kols plough with cows as well as oxen ; 
but it is to be recollected that they make no other use of the animal, 
as they never touch milk. Buffaloes are preferred to bullocks as 
plough cattle. They have a rude kind of oil-press in every village. 
Ihe Munddris and Larkas raise three crops of rice, —the early or 
gordf the autumnal or bddf and the late or berd crop. Indian cum 
and the miUets, marud and gondii, are also cultivated os early emps. 
Wheat, gram, mustard seed, and sesamum they have also taken to as 
cold weather and spring crops. Tobacco and cotton they have long 
cultivated, but not in sufficient quantities even for their own 
consumption. They have no notion of weaving, and if left to their 
own resources for clothing woidd probably resume their leaves ; but 
every village has one or two families of Tdntis, or weavers, who are 
now dmost undistinguishable from the Hos. The villagers make 
over their cotton to the weavers, and pay for the loom labour m 
cotton or grain. 

“ The Hos are a purely agricultural people, and ttieir festivals are 
all connected with that pursuit. In describing 
• these festivats I avail myself of information 

on the subject kindly collated for me by W< Bitchie, Esq., Distnet 



Sni)ariatett<lflat<rf F oto S»ght^ The chief reqai»te for feeil. 
viS of iandiM &o pwpaxaiaono^ m ample quantity of ihS 
home-made beer called */&. It le mi^e from rice, which is boiled 
and allowed to ferment till it is suffioientl j intoxicating ; its propetr 
preparfl'tion is considered one of the most useful accomplishments 
Qiat a young damsel can possess. The Hos keep seven festivals 
in the year. The Brst or principal is called the Mdgh parab ox 
J)pmuU Bongu* This is held in the month of Mcigh, or January, 
when the granaries are full of grain, and the people, to use their 
own expression, full of devilry. Tliey have a strange notion 
that at this period men and women are so overcharged with vicious 
propensities that it is absolutely necessary to let off steam by 
allowing for a time full vent to the passions. The festival, therefore, 
becomes a Satunialo, during which servants forget their duty 
to their masters, children their reverence for parents, men their 
respect for women, and women all notions of modesty, delicacy, 
and gentleness, — they become raging Bacchantes. It opens with 
a samfioo to Desauli of three fowls, — a cock and two hens, one 
of which must bo black, — offered with some llowers of the palds 
tree {Bufra frondosn), bread made from rice-llour, and sesamum 
seeds. The sacrifico and offerings are made by the village priest, if 
there be one ; or if not, by any elder of the village wdio possesses the 
necessary legendary loro, lie prays tliat during the year they are 
about to enter on they and their children may be preserved from all 
misfortune and sickness, and that they may have seasonable rain and 
good crops. Prayer is also made in some places for the souls of the 
departed. At tliis period an evil spirit is supposed to infest the 
locality, and to get rid of it the men, women, ainl cliildren go in 
procession round and tlirougli every part of tlie village, with sticks 
in their hands as if beating for game, singing a wild chant and 
vociferating violently till they feel assured that the bad spirit must 
have fled, — and they make noise enough to frighten a legion. These 
religious ceremonies over, the people give themselves up to feasting, 
drinking immoderately of rice-beer till they are in tlio state of wild 
chriety most suitable for the process of letting off steam. ^ The IIo 
population of tlie villages forming the environs of Chaibasa are at 
other seasons quiet and reserved in manner, and in tlieir demeanour 
towards women gentle and decorous, hlven in the flirtations I have 
spoken of they never transcend the bounds of decency. The girls, 
thougli full of spirits and somewhat saucy, have innate notions of 
propriety that make them modest in domoanour, though devoid of 
j\ll prudery ; and of the obscene abuse so frequently heard from the 
lips of common women in Bengal, they apj)ear to have no know- 
kdge. They are delicately sensitive under harsh laugiiage of 
pud, and never use it to others ; and since their* adoption of cloth- 
^ug, they are careful to drape themselves decently as well as CTaoe- 
fully. tij^ey throw all this aside during the M^gh ^uust. Their 
uatures appear to undergo a temporary change. Sons and daughters 
revile their parents in gross language, and parents their children ; 

and women become almost like animals in the mdulg^oe ot 
thoir amorous propensities. They enact all that was over portrayed 
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^ %lit erf the ffli» fliey adose, and &d Mesenoe of 
epe^tozs eeem to he no leetraint on their inaolgenoe, it oannot r 
exiwoted tihiat chastity ia preserved when the shades of night fall 
snoh a scene of lioentioumess and dehauohe^. This feriival ig n ^ 
kmt at <me period in all the villages. The time during wLdoh it ' 
held in dirferent villages of a circle extends over a period of a mou^ 
or six weeks ; and, under a preconcerted arrangement, the festival 
oommenoes at each village on a different date, and lasts three or 
four days, so the inhabitants of each may take part in a long succes. 
sion of these orgies. As the utmost liberty is given to girls, the 
parents never attempting to exercise any restraint, the girls of one 
village sometimes pair off with the young men of another, and absent 
themselves for days. Liaisons thus prolonged generally end in 
marriages. The ordinary Ho dance is similar to tlie rasa danoe of 
the Santils, — an amorous, but not a very rapid or lively movement; 
but the Magh dance is like a (jrande gahpe , — a very joyous, frisky, 
harum-scarum scamper of boys and girls through the village and 
from one village to another. The Mundaris keep this festival in 
much the same manner as the Hos, but one day is fixed for its com. 
menoement everywhere, — the full of the moon in Milgh, — and there is 
less commingling of the boys and girls from different villages. The 
resemblance to a t^atumale is very complete, as at this festival the 
farm-labourers are feasted by their masters and allowed the utmost 
freedom of speech in addressing them. It is the festival of the 
harvest-home, — ^the termination of one year’s toil and a slight respite 
from it before they commence again. At this feast the MundOTis 
dance the jadiira, remarkable for the very pretty and peculiar 
manner in which the lines of performers interlace their arms behind 
their backs. The next in the order of festivals is what is called Bah 
Bonga by the Hos, corresponding to the Sarhitl of the MundMs. 
Balt means flower ; and the festivS takes place when the sAl tree is 
in full bloom in March or April, — a favourite season with many 
tribes, for it is then that the death of Gautdma is commemorated. 
With the Hos and Munddris it is held in honour of the founders of 
the village and the tutelary deity or spirit, called Darh4 by the 
Oraons. The boys and girls collect basketsful of the flowers, make 
garlands of them, weave them in their hair, and decorate then 
houses with them. Each house makes an offering of these flowers, 
and sacrifices a cock. The people danoe for a couple of days mu 
nights incessantly, and refresh themselves meanwhile with beer ; but 
in the Kolhdn it is the quiet style of dance, and there are no o^en 
breaches of decorum. The dance on this occasion of the Mundane 
is csdled the bahni. The boys and girls poussette to each other, 
clapping their hands and pirouetting, so as to cause dos-a-m 
concussions, which are the source of much mirth. The selection o 
the sil flowers as the offering to the founders Cf the village ^ 
priate, as there are few vifiages that do not occupy ground on 
covered by s&l forest ; and at this period new groimd, if there be any, 
is cleared for cultivation. The third festival is the Bamurai, whicn 
celebrated in May, or at the' time of the sowing of the first noe crop. 
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and aW aw saonfioed. The fo^ f^val is the ffiri Bonga, in 
Tune • the Mtmddrfs oall it Hmhar. It is to propitiate DesauK 
and JAhir Bdrhi Iot a blessmg on the orops. In the Mnnddri 
villag®® evwy householder plants branch of the hhelwa in his field 
and contributes to the general offering, which is made by the priest 
in the sacred grove, a fowl, a pitcher of beer, and a handful of rice. 

In Singbhum a he-goat is offered. This is followed by the Bah- 
tauli Bong^i which takes place in July. Each cultivator sacrifices 
a fowl, and after some mysterious rites a wing is stripped off and 
inserted in the cleft of a bamboo and stuck up in the rice-field and 
dungheap. If this is omitted, it is supposed that the rice will not 
come to maturity. It appears more like a charm than a sacrifice. 
This corresponds with the hnram in the Kol villages of Chutid 
Ndgpur, where the ho/a is danced. The women in this dance follow 
the men, and change their positions and attitudes in obedience to 
signals from them. When the movement called hq/u is asked for, 
the women all kneel and pat the ground witli their iiands in time to 
the music, as if coaxing the earth to be fruitful. On the day 
appointed a branch of the karam tree is cut and planted in the dkhra 
or dancing place. This festival is kept by Hindus in Chutia Nagpur 
as well as by Kols. The sixth festival is the offering of the first 
fruits of the harvest to Sing Bonga ; it is solemnized in August, when 
the yora rice ripens, and rill the sacrifice is complete the new rice 
must not be eaten. The offering, in addition to tiie rice, is a white 
cock. This is a thanks-offering to the Creator and Preserver. It is 
called Juni-nama, and considered of great importance. To eat new 
rice without thus thanking Ood is regarded as impious. I’he seventh 
festival is the Kalam Boiiffa, when an offering of a fowl is made to 
Posauli on the removal of the rice straw from the threshing-floor, 
Mam, to be stacked. The pdhns or priests of the Kol villages in 
Chutid Ndgpur have another festival, for the performance of which 
they are in possession of some rent-free land, called dahkatdri. The 
sacrifices are, every second year a fowl, every third year a ram, every 
fourth year a buffalo, to Marang Bum ; and the main object is to 
induce him to send seasonable rain. The above are all general 
festivals; but the Hos, on their individual account, make many 
Sacrifices to the gods. In cases of sickness and calamity they 
commence by sacrificing what is small and of little value ; but if 
the desired change is retarded, they go on until the patient dies or 
their live-stock is entirely exhausted. 

“All disease in men or animals is attributed to one of two 
Snr>.a-» » j , »i. causes,— the wrath of some evil spirit, who has 

;ppe„ed, or to the spoil of some tritoh or 
sorcerer, who should be destroyed or drivon out of the land. lu the 
latter case a whha^ or witch-finder, is employed to divine who has oast 
the spell, and various modes of divination are resorted to. One of the 
most ooumion is the test by the stone and pailA* The latter is a large 
^J^ooden cup, shaped like a half coooanut, used as a measure for gram. 
It is placed under a flat stone as a pivot for the stone to turn on. A 
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boy is then seated on the stone, supporting himself by his hands ■ anl 
the names of all the people in the neighbourhood are slowly pro 
nounoed, and as each name is uttered a few grains of lioe are thrown 
at the boy. When they come to the name of the witch or wizard tlie 
stone turns and the boy rolls off. This, no doubt, is the effect of the 
boy’s falling into a state of coma and losing the power of supporting 
himself with his hands. In former times the person denounceU and oh 
his family were put to death, in the belief that witches breed witches 
and sorcerers. The taint is in the blood. Wlien, during tho Mutiny 
Singbhum district was left for a short time without oiDoers a 
terrible raid was made against all who for years had been suRpoctod 
of dealings with the e% il ono, and the most atrocious murders wore 
committed. Young men wore told off for the duty by tlio elders • 
neither sex nor age were spared. When order was restorwl, these 
crimes were brought to light, juid the actual perpetrators eondignly 
punished; and since then we liave not only had no recurrence oi 
witch murders, but the superstition itself is dying out in the Kolh/m. 
In other districts accusations of witchcraft aro still fi(‘quently maile, 
and the persons denounced aic subjected to much ill-usng(> if tlicy 
escape with their lives. Some of the sohJinn, instead of divining tho 
name of the person who has cast the evil oye on the sulfering patient, 
profess to summon their own f.imiliar spirits, who impart to them the 
needed information. The mhha throws some rice on a winnowing 
sieve, and places a light in front of it. IIo then mutters incantations 
and mbs the rice, watching the flame, and when this flickers it is 
owing to the presence of the familiar ; and tho to whom alone 

the spirit is visible, pretends to receive from it the rovolatiou, which 
he communicates to the inquirer, to tho effect that the sufferer is 
afflicted by the familiar of some rival sokha, or sorcerer, or witch, 
whom ho names. The villagers then cause the attendance of the 
person denounced, who is brought into the presence of the sulfcrcr 
and ordered to haul out Lis evil spirit. It is usidoss for him to plc.id 
that he has no such spirit : this only leads to his being uiimcri ilully 
beaten. His best line of defence is to admit what is hiiil to his charge, 
and to act as it he really wore master of tlio situation. Some cliango 
for the better in the patient may take jilacc*, which is ascribed to his 
delivery from the familiar, andt he sorcerer is allowed to diqsirt. 
But if there is no amelioration in the condition of the sick peison, 
the chastisement of the sorcerer is continued till ho can bear no 
more, and not unfrequonily ho dies under tho ill-troatment lie is 
subjected to, or from its effects. A milder method is when tho 
person denounced is required to offer sacrifices of animals to appenso 
or drive away the possessing dovil ; this he dare not refuse to do. 
And if the siokness thereupon ceases, it is of course concluded 
that the devil has departed ; but if it continue, tho sorcorer is 
turned out of his home and driven from the village, if nothing 
worse is done to him. It must not be supposed that these 6U])or- 
etitions are confined to tho Kols; they are common to all daises 
of the population of this province. I have elsewhere noticed 
their prevalenoe in the Southern Tributary Mahals, and Iho alleged 
eodsteoce of secret witcb-sohools, whore damsels of true Aryan blood 
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arfl instructed in the black art and perfected in it by practice on 

trees. Even Braluni^ are rometimes accused. I find in a 
wrtjort by Major Boughsedge, n^tten in 1818, an account of a 
n^an lady who was denounced as a witch and tried ; and having 
^pod in the ordeal by water, she was found to be a witch and 
deprived of her nose. Iho sokha does not always denounce a fellow- 
bemg; be somotitnes gives out that the family bhut is displeased 
and nas caused the sickness. And in such cases a most extensive 
propitiatory offering is demanded, which the master of the house 
prondes, and of which the sokha gets the lion’s share. I find 
la instance of the oracle giving out that Desauli, the village bhui, 
had caused the trouble ; but on further inquiry it was averred that 
a spiteM old woman had on this ocoasion demoralised the honourable 
and respectable guardian of the village. And though he was propi- 
tiated, the hag was made to suffer very severely for her malignancy. 
It will be seen that it is not only women that are accused of having 
dealings with the imps of darkness. Persons of the opposite sex are 
as frequently denounced ; nor are the female victims invariably of 
the orthodox old hag type. In a recent case eight women were 
denounced by a sokfia as witches who had introduced epidemio 
cholera into the village and caused a terrible mortality, and among 
those were some very young girls. They wore ill-treated until they 
admitted all that was imputed to them and agreed to point out and 
remove the spell they had prepared. They pretended to search for 
dead birds, which, it was said, they liad deposited as charms, but 
nothing was produced ; and one of the poor creatures, fearing further 
ill-usago, destroyed herself by jumiung into a well. In Singbhum 
the wild Kharrids are looked upon as the most expert sorcerers ; and 
the people, though they not unfrequenlly seek their aid, hold them 
in great awe. 

“ The funeral ooromonies of the Hos are deserving of special 


*1 1 1 notice, as they show groat reverence for the 
doad ; and the variety and singularity of the 
rites performed may materially aid us in tracing the connection of tho 
people we are describing. In my account of tho Xhasias I have already 
drawn attention to the similarity between their funeral ceremonies and 
those of tho IIos. Tho funeral rites of the Hos and Garos have also 


niauy points of resemblance. On the death of a respectable IIo a very 
substantial coffin is constructed and placed on faggots of firewood. 
Tho body, carefully washed and anointed with oil and turmeric, is re- 
verently laid in tho coffin ; all tho clothes, ornaments, aud agricultural 
implements that the deceased was in the habit of using are placed with 
it and also any money that he had about him when he died. Then 
the lid of the coffin is put on, and faggots placed around and above 
it, and the whole is burned. Tho cremation takes place in front of 
the house of the deceased. Next morning water is thrown on the 
Q-shes, seoroh made for bones, and a few oi the larger fragments ^are 
^efully preserved, whilst the remainder, with the ashes, are buried. 
The selected bones are placed in a vessel of earthenware, — ^we may 
®q 11 it an urn,— -and hung up in the apartment of the chief 
5^ioumor, generally tho mother or widow, that she may havo them 



Qontmually ia ti»w, ind oeoasiooally ^e^ w» them. Tki tl.«, 
i«mida tfll the TOiy extensive amnganents taktemry for their a3 
dienossl are effected. A lai^ge tombstone has to be procured, and it 
is sometimes so ponderous that the men of several villages are 
employed to move it. Some wetdthy men, knowing that their 
suooesBors may not have the same influence that they possess, select 
during their lifetime a suitable monument to commemorate their 
worth, and have it moved to a handy position to be used when they 
die. When required for use it is brought to the family burial plaoe, 
which with the Hos is close to the houses, and near it a deep 
round hole is dug for the reception of the cinerary um. When all 4 
ready a funeral party collect in front of the deceased’s house— three 
or four men with very deep-toned drums, and a group of about eight 
young girls. The chief mourner comes forth, carrying the bones 
exposed on a decorated tray, and a procession is formed. The chief 
mourner, with the tray, leads ; the girls form in two rows, those in 
front carrying empty and partly broken pitchers and battered brass 
vessels ; and the men, with drums, bring up the rear. The proces- 
sion advances with a very ghostly dancing movement, slow and 
solemn as a minuet, in time to the beat of tlie dee])-toned drums, not 
straightforward, hut mysteriously gliding,— now right, now left, now 
marking time, all in the same mournful cadence— a sad dead march. 
The chief mourner carries the tray, generally on her head ; but at 
regular intervals she slowly lowers it, and as she does so the girls 
alro gently lower and mounifully reverse the pitchers and brass 
vessels, and, looking up for the moment with eyes full of tears, 
seem to say, ‘Ah! see! they are empty.’ In this manner the 
remains are taken to the house of every friend and relative of the 
deceased within a circle of a few miles, and to every house in tiie 
village. As the procession approaches each habitation, in the weird- 
like manner described, . the inmates all come out, and the tray 
having been placed on the ground at their door, they kneel over 
it and mourn, shedding tears on the remains as their last tribute of 
affeotion to their deceased friend. The bones. are also thus conveyed 
to all his favourite haunts,— to the fields he cultivated, to the grove 
he planted, to the tank he excavated, to the threshing-floor whore he 
woriwd with his people, to the M/trd or dancing arena wuere he 
made merry with them,— and each spot which is hallowed with 
reminiscences of the deceased draws forth frosh tears from the 
mourners. In truth, there is a reaHty in their sadness that would 
put to shame the efforts of our undertakers and the purchasea 
Sravitv of the best mutes ; and it is far less noisy and more sincere 
San the Irish ‘keening.’ When this part of the ceremwy w 
oorapleted the procession returns to the village, and, slowly gyrating 
round the great slab, gradually approaches its goal. At last it . 
rj^ntity of rice, cooked and unoooked, and other food is now ^ 
into the grave, and the charred fragments of bone 
the tray to a new earthen vessel placed over it. ^Je Jiofe ib then 
filled up and covered with the large slab, which 
it against desecration. The slab, however, does not out 
gtoS, hut on smaller stones, which raise it a httle. With t 
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KHsiaa, thwe dabs may cover the naves 
famfly ; but tbe ghost of a Ho likes to have 
A oolleotion ot these massive navestooM 
iSblV ^rks the site of every Ho or MundW villageraLdS 
may now be found so marking sites in parts of the country where 
there have been no Kols for ages. But in addition to the slab on 
the tomb, a megalithio monument is set up to the memory of the 
deceased in some conspicuous spot outside the village. The pillars 
vary in height from five or six to fifti'cn feet, and apparently frag- 
ments of rock of the most fantastic shape are most favoured. Close 
to the station of ChdibiisA, on the road to Keunjhar, may be seen 
a group of cenotaphs of unusual size, — one eleven feet two inches, 
auothor-thirteen feet, and a third fourteen feet above the earth ; and 
many otWs of smaller dimensions. The groups of such stones that 
have come under my observation in the Muiida and Ho country are 
always in line. Iho circular arrangciucnt, so common elsewhere, 

1 have not Boen. 

“ I do not find that the present generation of Kols have any con- 
Rcii 'ion ception of a heaven or a hell that may not be 

“ ‘ traced to Brabniamcal or Christian teaching. 

They have some vague idea that the ghosts of the dead hover about, 
and they make olfonngs to them ; and some have, like the Chinese, an 
altar in the bouse, on which a pirtion of the ‘ daily bread ’ is offered 
to them. But unless under a system of pi ompting, often inadvertently 
adopted, they will not tell you that this after-existence is one of 
rew'ard or punishment. AVbeii a Ho swears, the oath has no reference 
whatever to a future state. He prays lliat if he speak not the truth, 
he may be afllicted with as many calamities as befell Job, — ^that be 
may suffer the loss of all bis worldly wealth, his health, bis wife, bis 
ehildreii ; that be may sow without reaping, or reap without gather- 
ing; and finally, that ho may bo devoured by a tiger. It is a 
tiemcndouB oath, and it is a shame to imjtose the obligation of making 
it on BO generally truthful a i)e()ple ; but they swear not by any hope 
of happiness beyond tho grave, and th»‘ luiserahle wandering life they 
assign to tho shades can only he looked forward to with dread. 
They fear the ghosts and propitiate Hum as spirits of a somewhat 
malignant nature, but can have no j)osbible desire to pass into such 
a state of existence themselves. The funeral ceremonies 1 have 
described are what 1 mysolf witnessed. Colonel Tickoll tolls us that 
on the evening of tho burning of the coii)se certain preparations are 
made in the Tiouse in anticiimtiou of a visit from the ghost. A 
portion of ibc boiled rice is set apart for it, — tbe commencement, we 
may presume, of tbo daily act of family devotion above noticed, — and 
ftshes are sprinkled on tbo floor, in order that, should it come, its 
footprints may be detected. Tho inmates then leave the house, and, 
circumambulating tbe pyre, invoke tho spirit. Kotuming, ^ they 
carefully scrutinise the ashes and rice, and if there is the faintest 
indication of iboso having been disturbed, it is at once attributed to 
return of tbo spirit; and they sit down aiiaxt, shivering with 
horror, and crying bitterly, as if they were by no means pleased with 
the visit, though at their euinest solicitation. 1 have oftim 


of Severn membw of a 
salt himself. 
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asked the Kols if thdr oustom of oasting moaeir, food anil 
on the funeral pyre is at all connected with the idea of the 
tion of the bod/, or if they thought the dead would benefit hwif' 
gifts bestowed. They have always answered in the negatm 
gave me the same explanation of the origin and object of the 
that I received from the Ohulikata Mishmis of Upper Assam nam 1 
that they are unwilling to derive any immediate benefit from th 
death of a member of their family ; they wish for no such consolatio 
in their grief. So they commit to the flames all his personal effecte 
the clothes and vessels ho had used, the weapons he carried, and the’ 
money he had about him. But now things that have not been used 
are not treated as things that he appropriated, and they are not 
destroyed ; and it often happens that respectable old llos abstain from 
wearing now garments that they bocomo poasessod of to save them 
from being wasted at tho funeral. When tlie interment of the bones 
is accomplished, the ovoiit is made known far and wide by explosions 
that sound like discharges from heavy guns. Tliis is somotimos done 
through the agency of gunpowder, but more frequently by the appli- 
cation of heat and cold to fragments of schistose rock, causing them 
to split with loud noises. 

“In summing up tho character of tho people Ihavebocndcscrib- 

Socml status. uecessary to separate tho llos from their 

cognates. The oiroumstancos under which tho 
character of tho former has been developed are ditferent, and they are 
in my opinion physically and morally suporior to tho Mundas, Bhumij, 
and Santdls. They appear to me to possess a susceptibility of improve- 
ment not found in the other tribes. Tliey have been directly under 
our government for about thirty-soven years ; and, coming to us os 
unsophisticated savages, wc have endeavoured to oiviliso them without 
aUowing them to bo oontaminatod. Whilst they still retain those 
traits which favourably distinguish tho aborigines of India from 
Asiatics of higher civilisation, — a manner 1‘reo from servility, but 
never rude ; a love, or at loast the practice, of truth ; a feeling of 
self-respect, rendering them keenly sensitive under rebuke, — they 
have become loss suspicious, less revengeful, less bloodthirsty, less 
contomacious, and in all respocts more amenable to tho laws and the 
advioe of their officors. They are still very impulsive, easily excited 
to rash, headstrong action, and apt to resent imposition or oppression 
without reflection ; but the retaliation, whion often extends to a 
death-blow, is done on tbo spur of tho momont and openly, secret 
assassination being a crimo almost unthought of by thorn. As a 
fair illustration of their mode of action when violently inoonsod, 
I give the following : — A Bengali trader, accustomed to carry matters 
with a very high hand among bis compatriots in tlie Jungle Mahals, 
demanded payment of a sum of money duo to him by a Ho, and 
not receiving it, proceeded to sequestrate and drive off a ])air of 
bullooks, the property of his debtor. The Ho on this took to his 
arms, let fly an arrow which brought down the money-lender, whose 
head he then out off, wont with it in his hand straight to tho Hepaty 
Commissioner, and explaining to that oflioer exactly what had 
ocooned, requested that he might be oondemaed for the cruae 
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•AAnt moto Mwto aro aot now more frequent in the 
SSliin than in dietn^ Utterly less so ; but when one does 
* v^laoe the perpetrator is seldom at any trouble to oonoeal him- 
If (W bis crime, ^o displayed in their first 

punter with our troops in former wars, I have often seen exem- 
^Ufied on minor oooasions. In competitive games they go to work 
^ th a will and o strenuous exertion of their full force, imusual in 
^ativos of India. Once at the ltdnclu Fair tliore was a race of 
paniaffos, often used by travellers in Chutid Ndgpur, drawn and 
ronelled by men. One of those oame from Singbhum and had a 
team of IIos ; a collision took place early in the race, and the arm 
of one of the Ho team was badly fractured. It fell broken by his 
side but ho still hold on to the shaft of the carriage, and, cheering 
and Veiling like the rest, went round the course. The extreme 
sensitiveness of both men and women is sometimes very paiufully 
exhibited in the analysis of Ibe numerous cases of suicide that every 
voar occur. A harsh word to a woman never provokes a retort, 
but it causes m the person offensively addressed a sudden depres- 
sion of spirits or vehement outbreak of grief, whicli few persons 
would a second time care to provoke. If a girl appears mortified by 
anything that has been said, it is not safe to let ber go away till she 
is sootbed. A reilecUon on a man’s honesty or veracity may bo 
sufilcient to send liim to self-destruction. In a recent case a young 
woman attempted to poison herself because her uncle would not 
partake of the food she had cooked lor him. The police returns of 
Singhhum show that in nine years, from 1800 to 180 !), both inclusive, 
180 men and women committed suicide in that district. ^ I have 
already spoken of them as good husbands and wives, but in all the 
relations of life their manner to each other is gentle and kind. I 
never saw girls quarrelling, and never beard them abuse or say 
unkind things of each other ; and they never coarsely abuse, and 
seldom speak harshly to women. The only cxco[)tion I know is 
when they belie vo a woman to be a witclu For such a one they have 
no consideration. Tliey have no terms in their own lang^ungo to 
express the higher emotions, but they feel them all the same. 


Hoduar, a bird, a totemistic 
sept of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Holongwdr, a sub-caste of 
Sunris in Manbhum. 

Horn, a title of Bangaja Kay- 
nsths. 

. Homjah, a sept of Mundas 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Homodimchhd, a iharox sopt 
of Khamhus in Darjiling. 

. ^mwdr, a section of Kurmis 
m Chota Nagpur and Orissa. 


Homyagain, a timr of the 
DhAnjaya <jolra of Nepdli Brah- 
mans. 

Hondagidi a section of the 
Dhusia sub-caste of Ohamdrs in 
Behar. 

Hone-hogd, a sept of Hos in 
Singbhum. . 

Hong, a bird with long tail, 
a totemistic sept of Mundas iu 
Chota Nagpur. 

Honti, a sept of Gonds in 
Chota Nagpur. 

• s 
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Hopthen, a section of Murmis 
in Darjiling. 

Hop, a title of Dakshin-Edrhi 
and Bangaja K^yasths. 

Horia, a bash, a totemistio 
sept of Mundas in Ghota Nagpur. 

Horo, red tree-ant, a totemis- 
tio sept of Mundas in CUota 
Nagpur. 

Eoro-hm, a synonym for 
Miinda in Ohota Nagpur. 

Horongpdchhd, a thar or sept 
of Kbambus in Darjiling. 

Hosainpurid, a section of the 
Banodhia and Jaiswar Kalwars 
in Behar. 

Hotd, a section of Utkal or 
Orissa Brahmans. 

Hrisi or BisM, a synonym for 
Muchi in Bengal. 

Hroimajusa, a sept of Maghs 
in the Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

Huddd, a sept of Eajputs in 
Behar. 

Hudinwdli a section of Qodlds 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and Behar. 


hutar. 


and Bangaja Edyastha 

Hulcpdh.aseptof Limbusin 

Dorjuing. 


Hularbaha, a flower, a totem- 
istic sept of Mundas in Cliota 
Nagpur. 


Hundar, wolf, a totemistio 
sept of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Huni, mouse, a totemistio sept 
of Mundas in Ohota Nagpur. 

Hunjar, a section of Tantis 
and Piins in Chota Nagpur. 


Ilunn, a synonym for Sunri. 

Hupachongbang, he who was 
blessed and prospered, a sept of 
the Phedab sub-tribe of Limbus 
in Darjiling. 

Hum, paddy-bird, a totemistio 
sept of BinjbiAs in Chota Nag- 
pur. 

Huruj, a sept of Korwas in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Husoi, a sept of Tipperahs in 
the Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

Hutar, a flower, a totemistio 
sept of Mundas in Chota 
Nagpur. 
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lch&, a sept of the "^nmainya 
Bub-tribo of Ohakmis in the Hill 
Tracts of Chittagong. 

Ichapocha, a sept of Chakmas 
in the Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

Ichbarid, a section of the 
S4tmulid Maghaya suh-caste of 
Kandus in BeW. 

Ichomtnah, a sept of Limhus 
in Darjiling. 

Idri, a jungle fruit, a sept of 
Bairdgis in Chota Nagpur. 

Ikahan, a section of the Karan 
E^yasths in Behar. 

Ikteh, a sept of Limbus in 
Darjiling. 

ildmhdng, a sept of Limbus 
in Darjiling. 

Imli, tamarind, a totemistic 
sept of Muudas in Chota Nagpur. 

Imsong, a sopt of Limbus in 
Darjiling. 

indi, a title of Khatris and 
Mayaris in Bengal. 

Indra, a title of Dakshiu' 
B4rbi and Bangaja Kdyastbs. 

indrabir^p a dih or local 
section of the MaghayA sub- 
caste of TeUs in Behar. The 
system of exogamy among tliis 
sub-caste of Tehs seems, however, 
either to bo dying out or to be 
of recent introduction, for some 
of the Maghayas say they have 
no rfj'As, but merely 2 >rohihit marri- 
age within nine pirim or degrees 
et relationship. 

Indrapati, a sub-oaste of Eds- 
tcgis in Behar. 

Indrawir, a section of Bib- 
®ans m Behar. 


Indn, a mul or section of the 
Ghharaulia MadhesU sub-oaste 
of Halwdis in Behar. 

Induar, a kind of eel, a totem- 
istic sept of Ndgeswars ; a section 
of Horaits, Manilis, Turis, and a 
sept of Chiks, Lohdrs, and Oraons 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Indur-katea, house rat, a to- 
temistio sept of Mundas in Chota 
Nagpur. 

ingaria, moonlight, a sept of 
Mundas in Chota Nsgpur. 

Inglamphe, the liar, a sept 
of the Ahtharai sub-tribe of 
Limbus in DaijiHng. 

Ingmaba, he who kept fowls, 
a sept of the Panthar sub-tribe 
of Limbus in Darjiling. 

Ingyaromba, a sept of the 
Yaugorup sub-tribe of Limbus 
in Darjiling. 

Isar, a pangat or section of 
Bdusplior Dorns and Dosddhs in 
Behar. 

Isdre, a sept of the Agnid 
sub-tribe of Meohes in the Darjil- 
ing Terai. 

Isbo, name of a village, a sept 
of the Fhodab sub-tribe of 
Limbus in Darjiling. 

Iswdjitauni, a sub-tribe of 
Thdrus in Nepal. 

itawd, a tnul or section of the 
Kanaujia sub-oaste of Sondrsin 
Bohar. 

Itbar or IMI, a title and a sec- 
tion of Tiyars in Behar. 

Ithinku, a sept of limbus in 
Darjiling. 

Itwdr, a section of Kewais in 
Behar. 
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^ Jabagr&mi, a gMn or Bub-sec* 
tion of Saptasati Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

J&b&n, a section of Brahmans. 

U&b&li&i a section of Bhoj* 
purii Halw&ia in Behar. 

J&chand&r, appraiser, a title 
of Jagis and Tintis in Bengal, 
dating hack to the time when the 
East India Company traded in 
Indian woven goods. 

Jddab-Mddhab, a section of 
the Mahmnddb^z sub*oaste of 
N^pits in Bengal 

Jddab-Rdy, a hypergamons 
group of Kaibarttasin Bakarganj. 

Jddani a sept of Eaiputs in 
Behax. 

J^idu, a section of the Maga- 
hiyd sub-caste of Domain Behar; 
of GodlAs in the North-Western 
Provinces and Behar. 

dddud, Jaduah (Jddu, ‘magic ’), 
a sub-caste of Kraunchdwipi 
Brahmans in Behar who practise 
fortune-telling. 

Jadubansi, a sub-tribe of 
Bajputs {Slier, i. p. 123). The 
Ahir Paiks of Ghota Nagpur 
also call themselves Jadubansi 
Bajputs. A sub-caste of Goalds 
in Behar and the North-Western 
Provinces. 

dadw&l a section of Go&l&s in 
the North-Western Provinces and 
^3ehar. 

d&dwar, a sept of Bajputs in 
Behar. 

dagaha, a sept of Gonds in 
Chota Nagpur. , 


JAINAGABIi. 


Jag&i, a ffdin or sub-section of 
Saptasati Brahmans in Bengal 

JagannAthi or Uriya-Kum. 
hdr, a sub-caste of Kumhirs in 
Orissa. 

Jagat, a sept of Gonds in 
Ghota Nagpur. 

Jagatpur, a mul or section of 
the Naomuli& or Majraut sub- 
castc of GoAMs in Behar. 

Jagdd, Jagdar, a sept of 
Mundos. 

Jagmanrdi a section of the 
Biy^hut and Kharid^ha Kolwdis 
in Behar. 

Jago, tamarind, a totomistio 
sept of Mundas in Ghota Nagpur. 

Jagsarid, a sept of Birhors in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Jahari, a title of Lobirs, 
derived from their sharpening 
weapons, tho gloss of which is 
called jahar. 

Jdhnavi, a section of tho Gan- 
gotd caste in Behar. 

Jahur, a sub-sept of tlio 
Hemrom sept of Santals. 

Jaid, Pubid, a sub-casto of 
Uikal RT ab m ans in Orissa. 

Jaibele, a sub-caste of Sunris 
in Western Bengal. 

Jailak, a mul or section of the 
Naomulia or Majraut sub-casW! 
of Godlus in Behar. 

Jaimlni, a section of 
mans. 

Jainagarid, a section of Awa* 
I dhid Ilajjdms in Behar. 



JILAIWAB^ANBAVL. 


JA0TIMASI. 


a MdfioB of the 

BSrui caste in Bengal. 


.laintourt a section of the 

Biy4hutandKhari(UhA KalwAw 

jnBeiiax. 


Jaipur, a mul or section of the 
Ayodiua sub-oasto of HajjilmB in 
BoW- 

Jaipurid, a section of Amashta 
Kdyasths and a iml or section of 
tho^ Banodliid sub-caste of Kal- 
wdrs in Behar ; a sept of Qonds 
ia Chota Nagpur. 

Jaisi, (i) in Behar a sjTionyin 
for Jyotisi, q.v . ; (ii) in Dar- 
jiling and Nepal a sub-caste 
of Brahmans, some of -whom 
are probably Jaisi Brahmans who 
have immigrated from the plains, 
wliile others arc the illogitimato 
children of Dpddhya Brahmans 
by women of their own casto, 
or of XJpadhya or Jaisi Brah- 
mans by slave women. 


Jaisi, Jotkhi, or Jotsi, a sub- 
caste of the Kraunohdwipi Brah- 
‘ mans in Bebor. 


Jai Singh, a section of Tiyars 
in Behar. 


Jdiswdr, JamcAra, Jmoicdra. 
Jaskar, Jastrara, Jmcar, a name 
of a fiub-casto or sopt of Rajputs : 
of Telis, Baniyas, Borais, Kur- 
Jttifi, Tdntis, Dhamits, Kalwdrs, 
bhamiirs,©!®. Sir U.Emot thinks 
the namo may imply that the 
people bearing it “ camo ori- 
pnally from Jais, a large manu- 
tacturmg town in Oudh.” The 
1^0 18 very widely diffused, and 
18 mipossiblo to say for ct^rtain 
. mein oasto wo should 
or persons who describod thorn- 
Census sohodulo ai 
’’MBWarshv Chomdrs ax« 


'***»«• vnamars are 
deain of assuming this 

^nation, which appeals to 


anooiate or identify tiiem 'with 
the more respectable KunnL 

Jaitar, a sept of the Buryahonsi 
suh-tribo of Rajputs in Behar. 

Jaitharia, a section of Bah- 
hans in Behar. 

, Jaiwdr, a hypergamous group 
of Maithil Brahmans m Behar. 

Jdjaki, a class of np-oountry 
Brahmans who come to Bengal in 
Boaroh of employment as priests. 

Jdji, a section of Bahhans in 
Behar. 

JaJiiTi, a section of Bdhhans 
in Behar. 

Jdjnabalkya, a section of Brah- 
mans. 

Jajpuria, a snb-caste of Utkal- 
Bralimans in Orissa. 

J^uwdre-BhardfP, a mul of 
the l^ndil section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Jajuwdre-Uddnpur, a mul of 
the Sdndil section of Maitliil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Jajuwdre-Jamuni, a mul of 
the Sdndil section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Jajuwdre-Pachahi, a mul of 
the Sdndil section of Maithil 

Brahmans in Behar. 

Jakhalpurid, a section of 

Lohdrs and Sonars in Behar. 

Jalaiwdr-Jdle, a mul of the 
Bdtsya section of Maithil Brah- 
mans in Behar. 

Jalaiwdt^Marldnchi, a mul of 
the Batsa section of Maithil 

Brahmans in Behar. 

Jalaiwdr-Ganraul, a mul of 
the Bdtsa section of Maithil 

Brahmans in Behar. 

• « 


.. C\ 
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Jalalwfir-M&lii a mul of iihe 
fiitsa seotion of Maithil Brah- 
manB in Behax. 

Jal&lpur, a dih or local Beotion 
of the Maghayd sub-oaste of 
Koim in Behar. 


Jal Chhatri, a title of Sura* 
hij^B. 

Jatewdr (holder of fishing 
netB), a kul or section of Bdhhaiu 
in Behar. 

Jaliasinghi, a section of Qoria 
Govf4r or Dahiix GodUs in Behar! 

Jhiik, a Bub-oaste of Kaibarttes 
in Mdldah. 

of MdloB in 


\ dhWyh, a title 
\ Eastern Bengal. 


Jdibanudr, net, a totemistio 
section of the Xnnui caste in 
Ghota Nagpnr and Orissa, the 
membetB of 'which 'will not make 
or touch a net. 

Jalipd, Jeh, Jdfo, Jalwa, Jeliya, a general name innse 
throughout Bengal Proper as the popular 
designation of all classes of people who are 
engaged in boating or fishing. The etymology of the word is 
uncertain : some derive it from jdl, ‘ a net,^ others from jal, 
* ■water.’ - Strictly speaking it is not a caste name, but is applied 
indifferently to Mdlos, Tiyars, Kaibarttas, Bauris, Bagdis, Eijbansis, 
and Mahomedans. In Noakhali, however, the term seems to 
have developed into the designation of a caste divided into four 
endogamous groups — Chdtgaon Jdliyd, Bhulud Jhliyd, Jhalo 
Jdliyd, and Kaibartta Jaliyd. The last-named group insists 
doubtless of fishing Kaibarttas as distinguished from the cultivating 
members of that caste ; while Jhalo may perhaps be a synonym 
for Malo. The other groups seem to be peculiar to Noakhali. 

Dr. Wise, who had special opportunities of observing the fishing 
. castes, describes them as “ remarkable for 

ysica jpe. strength, nerve, and independent bearing. 
The finest examples of Bengali manhood are found among them, 
and their musclar figures astonish those accustomed to the feeble 
and effeminate inhabitants of towns. The physique of the Dacca 
fisherman is more robust than that of the same class on the Hughli, 
a fact noticed by Bishop Heber fifty years ago.” 

No one belonging to a fiisher caste will fish ■with a rod and 
_ , . . line, or use a harpoon, as the Shikdris do. 

mgapparaus. Bengal fishermen use the seine, drift, trawl, 
bag, and cast nets. The Kaibarttas, however, will not employ an 
Tlthar or Ber net, which are favourites •with the Tlyar and Malo. 

. Nets are made of hemp, never of cotton, and they are steeped 
in gdb [Dmpyrui glutinosa) pounded and allowed to ferment, by 
which means the net is dyed of a dark bro-wn colour, becoming aft® 
immersion in water almost black. Floats are either made of shoU 
pieces of bamboo, but dried gourds are occasionally preferred, 
kers are macle of baked clay or iron, .. 

The following are the common nets in use among Bengali 
fishermen . .. 

1. Jhakt or hhepln is the circular cast net* met^ with m “ 
Eastern countries. It is usually six or seven cubits in diameter, 


' 11 giacchip of Italian fishermen. 
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and is either throTim from the bank of a stream or from a boat. 
The oiroumferenoe is dra\m up into loops, or rather puckered, and 
weighted with iron. It is folded on the left forearm, while the 
edge and the central string are held by the right hand. By 
a iradden and forcible swing of the body the net is oast, and if properly 
thrown alights on the surface of the water, forming a complete 
hirole. On its touching the bottom the fisher slowly draws it 
towards him by the stnng just mentioned, and as he does so the 
heavily-weighted edge comes together, and no fish can escape. The 
outcast BAgdi in Central Bengal swings the net round his head 
before casting it, but no respectable fisherman would dishonour his 
calling by so doing. 

2. The uthar and gutti are magnified cast nets, differ- 
ing only in size and in the dimensions of the meshes. They 
are shot from a boat placed broadside to a stream, with the net 
folded on the edge. One man holds the centre rope, while two 
others gradually unfold and drop it overboard. As the boat drifts 
the net falls in a circle, and is then slowly drawn up. One of these 
nets is often forty feet in diameter, and a long boat like the jalki 
is required to shoot it from. 

8. The s&ngla is a small trawl net, used for catching 
UM. The lower edge of the bag is weighted, and after being 
shot the boat drifts with the stream. When a fish passing over the 
lower lip of the net, to which a rope held by the fisherman is 
attached, is felt to strike the bock of the net, it is suddenly raised 
and the fish secured. 

4. The haoti is a fixed bag net, worked on the same principle. 

6. Chdndl is a large drift not, supported by gourds or 
bamboo floats, and in the water it hangs as a curtain, like the herring 
net, the fish being caught by the gills. 

6. Ber is a large seine or sweep net, often thirty feet in 
depth and seven himdred and fifty in length. Several nets are 
usually joined together to form this “ train fleet ” or “ drift of nets.” 
The upper edge, or back, is buoyed by bamboos, while the lower, 
or foot, is weighted with iron. This is the favourite net ^ with 
the Males on the Meghna, but owing to its great length it has 
to be shot from two boats fastened together, and when drawn the 
two “wings,” or ends, are slowly brought ashore. 

• • Besdl or khdra is a fixed net, used either from the 
®de of a boat, balanced by an outrigger, or fixed to posts on the 
banks of rivers. The net is attached to two bamboos, which meet at 
un acute angle in the boat, but branching off until separate about 
“f^n to twenty feet. One man stands at the angle and lowers the 
water, while another sits at the stem working a pad<ue 
hw leg until a certain distance has been passed ove^when me 
et, which is somewhat bagged, is leisurely raised. This net xs 
Tiyars and Milos, who at the first dawn of day may be 
fishing with it off bathing ghfits and around steamy and 
sels anchored in mid stream. Small fry are usually caught with 
U ^Jien fixed on the margin of a river, where there u a 
"^Awater or an eddy, large and weighty fish are often netted. 
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8. Eona is a large bag net used at the outlets of rivers and 
streams. The sides are fixed, and the mouth faces the current 
The lower lip rests on the bottom, while the upper remains open 
and at interyalB the former is raised and the fish taken out. ^ ’ 

Bengali fishermen are familiar with the habits of fish, and 
much might be learned from them on a branch of natural history 
strangely neglected in India. Night is the favourite time for 
fishing, quiet being necessary for success ; and a full moon, or sunset 
and sunrise, are favourable times for shooting nets. The first of 
a spring tide is also a period when fish move. 

It is a curious coinddenoe that the English fisherman, when 
looking for a place to shoot his large drift, or herring net, raps 
with a piece of wood the planks of his boat, close to the water lino. 
The MAlo is equally aware of the fact that brisk undulation of water 
frightens fish, causing them to move ; and as the net is being drawn, 
a man beats the side of the boat with an oar, by which means the 
drau^t is increased. 

During the month of mourning for a parent, no fisherman can 
ply his trade, or have any dealings in fish, unless he gets a special 
dispensation from the purohit. 

All fishermen object to sell the skate (sagus), and will not retail 
in any way but whole the pangas {Pimelodvs pngasim), garua {Silum 
garm),mdgBigax {Pitnelodus gagora). Neither will they catch or 
sell crabs, nor touch the “putka” or bladder fish. * Manjr of the fishor 
castes of India have the Muhammadan aversion to fish without scales, 
and few will eat, or even handle, the “ singi” (Silurus singeo). Eels, 
however, they sometimes cook, but owing to the rich and heating 
properties of the flesh it is not a favourite article of food. Muham- 
madans of the Hanifi school never eat amphibious animals as the 
crab, consequently the only Bengali-Muhammadans who use them 
as food are the indigent residents of Chittagong. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
JMiy&s in 1872 and 1881 


Distbict. 

1872. 

1881. 

Distbict. 

1872. 

1881. 

Bardwan 

Bankura 

Birbhum 

Midnapap 

JJugWi 

Howrah 

24-JPargaim8 

Nadiya 

Khulna 

Jessore 

Murshedabad 

ginaipur 

Kajshahye 

Hangar 

ffcbna 

10,633 

],201 

766 

29,450 

] 16,829 

28,979 

20,898 

43,642 

3,014 

10,296 

16,692 

16,301 

6,162 

26,946 

5,374 

3,810 

4,059 

20,063 

C 10,369 

1 6,467 

11,424 
14.998 
20,925 
86,886 
2,848 
13,898 
13,774 
8,887 
6,218 
89,260 

Darjilini^ 

Jalpif^ori 

Euch Behar 

Dacca 

Faridpur 

Bakariranj 

Maimautnnh 

Tipperah 

(Ihittogong 

Noskhali 

Hill Tracts 

Balasore 

Huzaribagh 

Lchardaga 

Manbhum 

M 

1,«70 

32,269 

20.460 

12,602 

36,899 

7.106 

9.284 

9,823 

34 

99 

2,648 

13 

8,870 

2, (140 
40,733 
28,607 
13,183 
34,887 
12,616 
16,312 
8.602 

11 

123 

'*i',206 


* The Telnion patoea. It emits s sound when lifted out of the 
and fills itself wiih air. lake the 21 Fahaea of the Ifile, it serves as a pi®!' 
thmg for fisher children. 
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jallad. 

JoWrf, an exooationer, a hong- 
man, a term which appeaw as a 
flasle designation in the BoheduleB 
of the Census of 1881. The per- 
sons who BO described themselves 
wore probably Dorns. 

JAIo, a title of M&los in East- 
ern Bengal. 

JAludi a group of theEajbansi 
flub-coste of Eochhs in Northern 
Bengal. 

Jalwdi a title of Mdlos in 
Eastern Bengal. 

Jalwar, net, a sept of Lohdrs 
in Oliota Nagpur. 

Jdmadagni p&tra, a soctioni 
of Utkal or Orissa Brahmans. 

Jdmadagnyai a section of 
Brahmans and Kdyasihs in Ben- 
gal. 

Jamaddr, a section of tiio 
Chaublifin sub-ca&lo of Nunids 
in Behar. 

Jamiddri sergeant in a native 
regiment, a police officer, acashicr, 
and sometimes a sweeper, who 
is so colled by his fellow-servants 
in derision, he being the lowest 
servant in the household. 

Jamalpuri, a section of Sondrs 
in Bohar. 

Jamar Katydl, a thar of the 
Bharadwdj'a gotra of Nopdli 
Brahmans. 

Jamdtya, a sept of the Tip- 
perah tribe in the Hill Tracts of 
Chittagong. 

Jambar, a section of the 
Oswdl Baniyds. 

Jamgot, a totemistic section of 
Nunids in Behar. 

damraidn, a section of B6b- 
bans in Behnr. 


J&mrukhi, a g&in of the 
Batsya ^otra of Bdrendra Brah- 
mans in Bengal. 

Jamtuti, a kind of grain or 
vegetable, a totomistio sept of 
Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Jamudon, a section of the 
Biydhut and Khoriddhd i^ilwdrs 
in Behar. 

Jamu&r, a j)U}' or sootiou of 
Sdkadwipi Brahmans and of the 
.Amashta sub-caste of Kayasths 
in Behar. 

Jdmuiu, a sopt of llos in 
Singhhum. 

Jdn^, JeyiA, a suh-oaste of 
Aguris in Bengal; a title of 
Ohdsds and Khauddits in Orissa, 
and of Oodids and Kaibarttas in 
Bengal. 

vlanagadhia, a section of 
Awadhid Haidms in Bohar. 

Janakpuri, a suh-caste of 
Telis and Chamdrs in Behar ; a 
section of Sondis in Behar. 

Janamkiar, a sept of Ghiks 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Janarashi, a section of Tdntis 
in Bengal. 

Jdnddr, a title of Kewats in 
Behar. 

Janeri {Janeo-ri)^ wearer of 
the janeo or sacred thr^; a 
title of Brahmans and Eajputs. 

Jangatras, oowbone, a totem- 
istio sept of Mundas in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Janglif Jsnglo, a native of the 
jungles. The word is used in 
a special sense in connexion 
with inland emi^tion to denote 
non-Aryan oooUm from Chota 
Nagpur, whose immunit y from 
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feyer rntden tliem tihe most 
yahiable olass of labourers for 
Assam. 

J&njdi&t a seotioii of Go^Us 
in the North<Westem Fiovinoes 
and Behar. 

Janku Samrai, a sept of 
Hos in Singhhum. 

Janwdr, a section of Bdb* 
bans and Mahesris in Behar. 

Jarangaiti a seotion of Lohdrs 
in Behar. 

Jdrddr, a title of Hajdms. 

Jarhu&it, a territorial section 
of Binds in Behar. 

Jaridr, a totemistio seotion of 
Turis in Chota Nagpur signify- 
ing a Uzard. 

Jarigdmba, jari tree, a totem- 
istio sept of Judngs in Orissa. 

Jdr-Kdmi, a section of Kdmis 
in Darjiling. 

Jaru, a seotion of Awadhid 
Hajj4ms in Behar. 

Jdru, a totemistio "sept of the 
Bhnmij tribe in Manbhum. 

Jaruhdr, a sub-oaste of Xoiris 
in Behar who do permit widows 
to remarry. 

Jas, a title of Dakshin-B&rhi 
and Bangaja Kayasths. 

Jasatbdr, a sept of Suraj- 
bansi Bajputs in Behar. 

Jasidm, a seotion of Lohdrs 
in Behar. 

Jasogrdml, a gdin of the 
S&bama of Birendra Brah- 
mans in Bengal. 

Jaswdr, a sulnjasteof Dha- 
nuks^ K4ndus, £ah4rs, Kurmis, j 


JAUM. 

and Telis in Behar^ see U&is. 
wdr. 

Jdt, a sub-oaste of Qo414s in 
Behar whose sections are Qadhu- 
wal, Chitosia, etc. They hold 
the title of Ohaudhri, Singh, and 
MaiAr. 

Jdth, a olass of Mahomodan 
herdsmen in Behar ; a religious 
group of Jugis in Bengrd. 

Jdtham, a sub-oaste of Dhobis 
in Behar. 

Jathot, a division of the 
Parbatti-Kurin sub-caste of Gon- 
rhis in Behar who are distinguish- 
ed from the rest of the sub-oastes 
by treating as exogamous groups 
the divisions which the others 
regard merely as titles having no 
bearing on marriage. 

Udthot, a sub-oaste of Kewats 
in Behar. 

Jdti-Karmakdr, a sub-caste of 
Kdm^rs in Noakhdli. 

Jdti-Madak, a sub-oaste of 
Madhun^pits in Bengal. 

Jdti-Mech, a sub-tribe of 
MecW in the Darjiling Terai. 

Jdt-Pdtni, a sub-oaste of 
F&tnis in Bengal. 

Jatrama, a sept of Mundos 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Jatria, a sept of Mundas in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Jattia, Jetti, a dass of wan- 
dering mendicants from the 
North-Western Provinces. 

ddtukarna, a seotion of the 
Dikshindtya Baidik Brahmans in 
Bengal, and of Utkal Brahmans 
in Orissa. 

Jaum, a seotion of Awadhi4 
Hajj4ms in Behar. 



jAUNPUEI. 3- 

Jaunpurit a Bab>oa«te of 
QleliB ia Behar vlio oil, bat 
do not manufacture it; also of 
Cham^rs. 

Jaunpuri Kamlapati, a sab- 
caste of Banins in Bebar. 

Jawdti&i a unul or section of 
the Tinmulid Madhesid sub-caste 
of Halw^is in Bebar. 

Jayii a sub-section of tbe 
Bbaradwdja section of Utkal 
BraWans in Orissa. 

Jebel, a mul or section of tbe 
Obbamulid Madbesid sub-caste of 
Halwdis in Bebar. 

JedhriS, a hul or section of 
Bdbbans in Bebar. 

vJeruhet, a section of Magbayd 
Eumbdrs in Bebar. 

Jeseriet, a mul or section of 
tbe Satmulia or Eoshnaut sub- 
caste of Godlas in Bebar. 

Jeshkuch4> a thar or sept of 
Sunuwars in Darjiling. 

Jesiw^r, a section of Bdb- 
bans in Bebar. 

despuchd, a thar or sept of 
Sunuwars in OaijUing. 

desw&r, a sub-caste of Sani- 
yas; of Obamdrs in Bebar wbo 
are said to have come from tbe 
Nortb-West Provinces and work 
as servants, syces, and labourers. 
See U&iswir. 

Uathaut, a sub-caste of Eai- 
barttas and Ndgars in Bebar. 

Jethautiti, a mul or section of 
the Naomubd or Gorid sub-caste 
of Godlds in Bebar. 
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Jethkar, a sub-caste of Gan- 
gotds in Bebar. 

Jethman, a title of tbe Sang- 
tarasb sub-caste of CK>nrbis in . 
Bohar. 

Jethuliar, a section of Bdb- 
bans in Bebar. 

Jethurid, a section of Bdbbans 
in Bebar. 

Jewal, a section of Mftdbma'& 
Halwais in Bebar. 

Jewni, a section ofChanddls 
wbo catch and sell fish. 

dhd, Ujhd, or Ojhd, a title 
of Maithil Brahmans in Bebar. 

Jhddadid, a section of Godlds 
in tbe North-Western Provinces 
and Bebar. 

dhagdolid, a section of Godlds 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and Bebar. 

Jhagreb, a thar or sept of the 
Bdrab-Gurung sub-tribe of Gu- 
rungs in Darjiling. 

Jhdji a mul or section of tbe 
Naomulid or Majraut sub-caste 
of Godlds in Bebar. 

Jhdmdl, Jhampati, a (fdm of 
tbe Bbaradwdja ^otra of Bdren- 
dra Brahmans in Bengal. 

Jhanddhd, a mul or section of 
tbe Bonodbid sub-caste of E[al- 
wdiB in Bebar. 

Jhdngar, a variant for Dhdn- 
gar, g.c. 

Jhdngdii a thar or sept of 
Mongars in Darjiling. 
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(Ihankai or Jani, a title of 
jEQmdhs in Orissa. 

Jhankrii a qua(^ doctor in 
Nepal. 

Jhdpdbasridr, a section of 
Knrmis in Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa. 

Jhdrii a ihar or sept of Man- 
gars in Darjiling. 

JhdrowA, a synonym for 
Mehtar or sweeper. 

dharud, a sub-tribe of Savars 
in Orissa. 


Jhdrudi a sub-caste of TJtkal 
Brahmans in Orif»a. 

Jhdrukar, a broom. Tifin.TrAr . a 
title applied roughly to soverai of 
the low castes. 

dhdtid or Jhetittf a sub-casto 
of Bauris, Kords and LoMrs in 
Western Bengal. 

Jhdtidekd, a section of Kur- 
mis in Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa. 

Jhaudit, a territorial section 
of Binds in Behar. 

Jh in id, a section of Fdtnis. 


Jhord, Khaki, a small caste of Chota Nagpur, believed by 
Colonel Dalton to be a sub-tribe of Oonds. Babu Rakhol Das 
Haidar thought they were Kaibarttas, who had made their way up 
the valley of the Brahmani and settled in Chota Nagpur, lie 
mentions in support of this hypothesis the fact that the Jhom 
Malik of parganos Biru and Kesalpur in Lohardaga bears the 
title Behara, which is used by the Kaibarttas in Bengal. But 
the title Behara is common among the Dravidion tribes of Orissa, 
and there is no need to go so far as the Kaibarttas to explain it. 
The MaHk in question calls himself a Gangabans Rajput, and all 
landholding Jhoras claim similar rank. The Beharas of Biru were 
bound to supply diamonds to the Maharaja of Chota Nagpur, and 
several villages are said to have been granted to them on these terms. 
In the south of Lohardagd and in the Tributary States Jhoras earn 
a miserable and uncertain livelihood by washing gold in the beds of 
the streams. Their appliances are primitive to a degree — a scraper 
in. the form of a flattened iron hook set in a wooden handle, and a 
shallow wooden dish about two feet long and eighteen inches wide. 
The scraper is used to collect what an Australian would call ‘ pay- 
dirt ’ from the chinks and corners of the rocks in the bed of the 
stream, and this dirt is then manipulated with water by dexterously 
rocking the dish this way and that, until the smallest particles of 
foreign matter have been separated and there remains only a fine 
deposit of black sand in which tiny specks of gold ore seen to spwHe. 
The use of mercury being unknown, the very small and invisible 
gold is of course lost. As regards the earnings of the Jhoris, the 
evidence is necessarily somewhat tmoertain. Colonel Haughton was 
told in 1854 that a vigorous man often earned as much as twelve 
annas in a day, a sum enormously exceeding the daily wages of 
unskilled labour, which cannot then have been more than an anna. 
Mr. Robinson found that men whom he paid at the latter rote got 
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for him from three to four annas’ worth of gold ; and it may be 
taken for gran^ that men working for themselves would earn more 
than this. Colonel Dalton, on the other hand, speaks of gold wash- 
ing as a very poor bnsmesB, at which a man conld not expect to earn 
more than a bellyful {^pet-bhar) as the Jhorks simply put it. Doubt- 
less the amount varies considerably in different localities, and the 
Jhoras themselves would be disposed to underrate it for fear the 
local mighj; begin to take an interest in the subject. They are, 
moreover, a depressed and indolent class of people, and are believed 
to be not entircdy free from a superstitious prejudice against trust- 
ing too much to their own exertions. 

The Jhorisof Lohardaga have three sections— Kasyapa,Krishna- 
treya and Nag, and they observe the rule that a Ttinu may not 
marry a woman of his own section. In the matter of prohibited 
degrees supplementing the rule of exogamy, their practice is un- 
usually lax, for they allow a man to marry the daughter of his 
maternal uncle or his paternal aunt, a departure from the ordinary 
rules which strikes one as curious. By religion they are 
employing Brahmans as priests and burning their dead in the usuid 
way except in the case of lepers, women who die in childbed, per- 
sons who die of small-pox or leprosy, and infants who die before the 
ceremony of Kaniabedh or boring the ear has been performed. The 
landholding Jhoras profess to marry their daughters as infants in 
accordance with orthodox Hindu usage: the gold-washing class 
adhere to the adult marriage characteristic of the Dravidian tribes 
while untouched by Hindu inffuence. 


Jhord, a title of Kewats or 
fishermen in Behar. 

Jhumurwdla, a class of Ma- 
homedan musicians. 

Jhuri, dried bushes, a sept 
of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

did, a river fish, a sept of 
Mundas and Fans in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Jidrwdr, a section of the Sat- 
mulia Maghaya sub-caste of 
Kandus in Behar. 

J ihu, a bird, a sub-sept of the 
Hansda sept of Santals. 

Jijicha, a thar or sept of 
Bunuwdrs in Darjiling. 


Jildgar, a book-binder, an 
occupation followed almost ex- 
dusively by Mabomedans. 

J imbd, a section of Murmis in 
Darjiling. 

Jimdar, a title and synonym 
for Ehambu in Darjiling, 

Jimel, a thar or sept of 
Qurungs in Darjiling. 

Jing-ba, a rui or sept of 
Sherpa Bhotias of Nepal. 

Jirdbasti, a mul or section of 
the Ghhamulia Madhesia sub-caste 
of Halwais in Behar. 

f 

Jirel, a thar or sept of Sunu- 
wdrs in Darjiling. 

Jirhul, a kind of wild 
fiower, a totemistio s^t of 
Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 







A fewtj % tofiim* I «lbgV <k ioi Banti&g . . 
is^ 8^ dt la Ohota I adb'se]^ of 1^ Sorea ’ ^ 


of SaptAla; a aTnonym 4 
jBairagi, 

Jogiddsi, a sub-oaete of Suniis 
ia Maldah. 


Nagpur. 

Jninbari a name of a family 
of Gribasth Jugis in Bengal. 

Jog, a hypergamous ^up 
of Maithil Brahmans in 
Behar. | JoMM, a synonym for Jolha. 

JoldM, Juldhdy Momin, the Mahomedan weaver caste of 
Bengal and Behar. Dr. Wise thinks that 
they “ belonged to a despised Hindu caste who 
in a body became converts to Muhammadanism.” It would seem 
however, that the formation of a weaving caste within the ranks of 
the Mahomedans may be accounted for without supposing that any 
compact group was converted en mam. The structure of the large 
and heterogeneous aggregate known as the Tanti caste (see artide 
Tanti) suggests, not that all Tantis derive their origin from a 
distinct tribe devoted to the weaving trade, but that separate 
weaving castes were formed in difierent parts of the country out of 
the materials which were at hand in each case. The same thing 
may well have happened among the Mahomedans ; while the low 
esteem in which the profession of weaving is held would sufBco 
to cut off those adopting it from intermarriage with their co- 
religionists. 

The customs of the JoUhas, says Dr. Wise, are essentially Shiah, 

Manners and customs. ^^se^ved with the punctiliousness which 

oiten characterises converts of dubious social 
position* During the month of Muharram they do not comb their 
hair, chew betel, or eat from vessels in which fish has been dressed. 
Besides, on the fifth, sixth, and seventh days of that mbnth they 
wear the baddhi and kafni badges of the martyred Imams. In 
former days the J olahas were peculiar among Mahomedans in never 
having the Eabin^ or marriage settlement, drawn up in presence of 
the Qazi ; but of late years the practice has been introduced, and in 
addition a Mahr-No/fnah^ or deed of settlement, is executed. The 
titles of Jolahas are Karigar, Malik, Mandal, and ShikdAr. Their 
headman is called Muatahar. 

In Behar during the Muharram Joldhd women abstain from 
oheiring betel, combing their hair, using oil or vermilion, and 
putting spangles on the forehead. They assume, in short, 

the garb of widowhood and mourn for Hassan and Hossein as 
the Greeks mourned for Adonis, sleeping on the hare ground 
and avoiding intercourse with their husbands. They wear baddhi 
and kafni ou the 8th of the month, and on the night of the 
9th they break their bangles, attire themselves in green saris^ 
and go forth with dishevelled hair, chanting dirges for the murdered 
Imams. 


i 
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OJto lollowiiig 

SonT^Tht oocapies.m popular estim*. 


Bodalvtctoi. 

have very wide 


oarreuoy, 


. occupies in popular estiuMk. 
Lne sajinge quoted by Mr. Grierson 
find are by no meana AmfinAil 


jt)0aiu . — 

“The Musalnian weaver or Jolha is the proverbial fool of 
Hindu stories and proverbs. He swims in the moonlight across 
fields of flowering linseed, thinking the blue colour to be caused 
by water. He hears his family priest reading the Uurin, and 
bursts into tears to the gratification of the reader. When pressed to 
tell what part afiected him most, he says it was not that, but the 
wagging beard of the old gentleman so much reminded him of a 
pet goat which had died. When forming one of a company of 
twelve he trios to count them, and finding himself missing wants to 
perform his own funeral obsequies, lie finds the rear peg of a 
plough, and wants to set up farming on the strength of it. He gets 
into a boat at night, and forgets to pull up the anchor. After rowing 
till dawn he finds himself where ho started, and concludes tW the 
only explanation is that his native village could not bear to lose 
him, and had followed him. If there are eight weavers and nine 
hnkkas, they fight for the odd one. Once on a time a crow carried off 
to the roof of the house some bread which a weaver had given 
his child. Before giving the cliild any more he took the precaution 
of removing the ladder. Like the Enghsh fool, he always gets 
unmerited blows. For instance, ho onco went to see a ram fight 
and got butted himself, as the saying runs : — 


Karigah ehhar tamam jay^ 
Ndhuk chot Joldha Ihay. 


— ‘lie left bis loom to seo the fun, and for no reason got a 
brushing.’ 

“ Anotlier story (told by Fallon) is, that being told by a soothsayer 
that it was written in his fate that his nose woidd be out off with an 
axe, the weaver was incredulous, and taking up an axe kept flourishing 
it, saying, yon karba ta gor katbon, yon karba ta hath katbon, aur yon 
karba fah «d-, — ^if I do so 1 out my leg, and if I do «o I out my 
hand; but unless I do so my no — , and his nose was off. A 
proverb— c/b/Ad jdnathi jau kdtui ? — does a weaver know how to out 
barley ? — refers to a story (in Fallon) that a weaver, unable to 
pay his debt, was sent to out barley by his creditor, who thought 
to repay himself in this way. But instead of reaping, the stupid 
fellow kept trying to untwist the tangled barley stems. Other 
proverbs at his expense ore — kutux chalal bds ken^ Jolhd chaktl ghds 
ken, — the weaver went out to out grass (at sunset), when even the 
crows were going home; Jolhd bhutiaildh tisijthet, — the weaver lost 
his way in the linseed field, an allusion to the swimming exploit 
already recorded. His wife bears an equally bad character, as in 
the proverb— Jolhini bdpak ddnrhi »ocAe,— a wilful weaver’s 
wife will pull her own father’s beard.” 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
Jolh&s in 1872 and 1881. It appears that some Jolb&s are considered 
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to be Hiadtis wbo are indgnifioaat in nttmbw, and as snob xetomed 
in the Oensos of the latter year as trail as in certain districts of the 
former year. 


District. 


Bftrdwan 

Bankarft 

Birbbum 

Midnapur 

Howrah 

24-Parganas 

SiTadiya 

Khulna 

Jesaore 

Rlnrshedabad 

Dinaipur 

Bajsnahye .. 

Banapur 


Pabna 

JalpiKori 

Dacca 



1881. 

District. 


1872. 

18U. 

47 

Pundpur 


6.0.% 

819 

. W2 
180 

Bakar^mn] 

Mauuanainh 

Ohittagong 


»,743 

1,188 

4 

7 

66 

19 

Gya 

.... 

144 

49 

6 

Tirhnf / Mftzuff4»rpur 

... 

} 61 

[ m 


OhamfiHiiui 

... 



207 

Monjcrhvr 


77 

2,1S4 

925 

Jlluigiitpur 

... 

22.0!I5 

21.716 

199 

Piirninh 



6,27.5 

1,159 

Miildiih 

... 

800 

189 


Suiitul Pnrsanas ... 

... 

698 

2,856 

40 

Hu/aribnirh 


khicti 

2 

IiohMidafi:ti 


HjfmOrl 

13 

709 

Siimrbhum 


... . 

10 


' Manbhutii 


4,690 

112 


j Tiibut iry Stntos ... 

... 

250 


Jondli. apathioT hypergam- 
oos eub'group of Baruudra 
Erabmans in Bengal. 

Jondrii an endogamous divi* 
rion of P^sch^tya Baidik Brah- 
mans in Bengal. 

Jongan, a section of Mur- 
mis in Darjiling. 


Jonk Haper, leooh, a totomistic 
sept of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Joriah^, a section of the Dhu- 
sid sub-caste of Chamars iu Behar. 

Joshi, a group of the Adi- 
Gaura sub-casto of Gaura Brah- 
mans in Behar. 

dosidnii a section of Kamdr- 
kalla Soudrs in Behar. 


JUling, Patna, a non-Aryan tribe of Keunjhar and Dhenkanal 
. in Orissa, classed by Colonel Dalton on linguistic 

grounds as Kolarian. Their language is said 
to approach more closely to the Kharid than to tho other Kol 
dialects ; but it has borrowed largely from Uriya, and also contains 
a number of words of uncortain origin. 

They are, says Colonel Dalton, a small race like tho Oraons, 
the males averaging less than five feet in 
ymea ype. height, and the women not more than four feet 
eight inches. Their predominating physical oharaotoristics appear 
to bo great lateral projection of the zygomatic arches and general 
flatness of feature ; upright, hut narrow and low, foreheads pro- 
jecting over a very depressed nasal bone ; pug-noses with spreading 
nostrils; large mouths, thick lips, receding lower jaw and cliin. 
The hair is coarse and frizzly, the prevailing colour being a roddisli 
brown. 

The opinion that the Judngs are closely related to the Mundas 
and the Kharids derives some support from the fact that tlio 
women tattoo their faces with the same marks os are used by 
these trihes— three strokes on the forehead just above the nose, 
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and thi«e on ewb tanpjft Tbwr ms on earth taken from an 
ant'hiU and on a twor «in. !rae Khaiida hold the ant*hiU eacredy 
god the oath on the tiger’a akin ia in oommon use among Hoa and 


^ The Keunjhar JoAnga daim to be the antochthonea of the 
country, and trace their descent on the Tualn 

Head^uartew of tho ^ g£ ggjggjjgi jjgj^gg danced 

*'*“• in the Guptaganga hills with the leaf-dad 

daughtera of men and took some of them to wife. The village of 
Gonaaia, which is considered the head-quarters of the trihe, was 
visited by Colonel Dalton about twenty years ago. He found there 
twenty-five families of Ju^ngs living in tmy huts measuring about 
six feet by eight, very low, and with very small doors. These were 
divided into two compartments — one used for stores, and the other 
being the living-room of the head of the house and his wife and 
daughters. The boys of each family slept in a large dormitory 
near the entrance of the village, which also served as a lodging for 
guests. All the habits of the tribe were then of tho most primitive 
character. Ironsmiths and smelters of iron were unknown, and 


there was no word for iron in their language. Tho arts of spinning 
and weaving were equally strange to them, and, like the Australian 
aborigines, they had never attained to the simplest knowledge of 


pottery. 

“ The females, ” says Colonel Dalton, “ had not amongst them 
„ , , a particle of clothing. Thoir sole covering for 

Manners and c«,tom p^p^g^s of docency consisted in a girdle 

composed of several strings of beads, from wliich depended boforo 
and behind small curtains of leaves, Adam and Eve sewed fig 


leaves together and mado themselves aprons, Tho Juangs are not 
so far advanced ; they take young shoots of tho Asan (Terminalia 
iomentosa) or any Iroe with long soft leaves, and arranging them 
so as to form a flat and scale-like surface of the required size, 


the sprigs are simply stuck in the girdle fore and aft and the toilet 
is complete. The girls were well-developed and finely-formed 
specimens of the race, and as the light leafy costume left the out- 
lines of tlie figure entirely nude, they would have mado good studies 
for a sculptor. 

The beads that form the girdlo aro small tubes of burnt earthen- 
ware mado by the wearers. They also wore a profusion of neck- 
laces of glass beads, and brass ornaments in their ears and on their 
wrists, and it was not till they saw that I had a considerable stock 
of such articles to dispose of that they got over their shyness and 
ventured to approach us.” 

Tho men of the Judrg tribe, though still preserving a tradition 
that they used to wear kopins or loin-clothsj, made from the bark 
of the tumba tree, use instead of leaves a small strip of cotton oloth. 
Up to a few years ago tho women were deterred from followin^^ their 
example by the tradition that the goddess of the Baitaram river 
‘‘ emerging for tho first time from the Q-onasika rock came suddenly 
on a rolUoking party of Judngs dancing naked, and ordering them 
to adopt leaves on tho moment as a covering, laid on them tho 
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‘ onise that they must adhere to that oostome for ever or die.** 
]ji 1870 the oaree was removed by Oaptain F. J. Johostoae 
Superintendent ai the Keunjhar State, who had acquired great 
innuenoe with the people, and induced the women to dress themselves 
in ootton dlothes. 

The internal structure of the J ulng tribe is shown in Appendix I 

Internal structure. There sje uo sub-tribes, and the entire com^ 
munity forms a single endogamous group. 
The septs are totemistio, the totems comprising the names of animals 
trees, and plants. A man may not marry a woman of his own 
section, ana must also observe certain rules regarding prohibited 
degrees which do not seem to be very precisely defined. I gather, 
however, that marriage with the descendants of the paternal 
unde is prohibited for a certain number of generations, but that 
the rule is less strict conoeming the descendants of a maternal 
unde. 

As a general rule Judngs give their daughters in marriage only 
^ . after they are grown up; and sexual license 

before marriage, though not expressly recog- 
nised, is nevertheless tolerated as a necessary incident of a system 
of free courtship. Of late years instances of infant-marriage have 
occurred in the tribe ; but these were exceptional oases, due to the 
desire of particular families to imitate Hindu usaga The marriage 
ceremony is simple. The bridegroom sends a party of his friends 
to propose for the girl, and if his offer is accepted the wedding day 
is fixed and a cart-load of unhusked rice delivered by way of bride- 
prioe. The bride is then brought to the bridegroom’s house by his 
friends and hors, is dressed in new clothes, and has a sot of brass 
ornaments put on. Consummation follows at once, and the night 
is spent in masting. In the morning the bridegroom dismisses the 
bride’s friends with a present of three measures of husked and 
three of unhusked rice. The presence of a priest is not ordinarily 
deemed essential, but in some oases the village dehari is called in to 
add a religious sanction by sprinkling rice and turmeric on the heads 
of the wedded pair. 

Polygamy is permitted, and there appears to be no rule limiting 
the number of wives a man may have. No Ju&ng, however, says 
Colonel Dalton, has ventured on more than two at a time ; and 
even this indulgence is only resorted to when the first wife proves 
barren or faithless. A. widow may many again, and is expected, 
though not compelled, to marry her deceased husband’s younger 
brother. In the event of her choice falling upon an outsider, 
she is not allowed to marry until a year after her husband’s death. 
No special ritual appears to be ordained for the marriage of a 
widow : the bride^oom merely gives her a new cloth and some 
bracelets, and provides a feast for the elders of the caste. Divorce is 
permitted, wim the sanction of the paneh&yaty for adultery, di^ 
obedience, scolding, and barrenness. The woman is simply taken b^ 
to her father’s house and left thera In oases of special hardship, 
whew the wife is held not to have been in fault, the husband is 
required to give a heifer or three or four rupees to the wife’s family 
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as oompflnwtioii for his aotion in divorcing hsr. Divorood wives may 
jimny again by tho same form as widows. 

‘‘Ofio Judngs appew to bo free from the belief in witchcraft, 
natirioug t»iiaf wHoh is the bane of the Kols, and perniciously 

^ ^ influences nearly all other classes in toe Jungte 

and Tributary Mabels. They have not, like toe Kharids, the 
reputation of being deeply skilled in sorcery. They have in to « i' r 
own language no terms for ‘ god,’ for ‘ heaven ’ or ‘ hell,’ and, so 
far as I can leam, no idea of a future state. They oiler fowls to 
toe sun when in distress, and to the earth to give them its fruits in 
duo season. On these occasions an old man officiates as priest : he 
is called Nagam. The even tenor of their lives is unbroken by any 
obligatory religious ceremonies.” 

My own enquiries lead mo to doubt the accuracy of this account. 
The Juungs of Kcunjhar worship a forest deity called Bardm, who 
stands at the head of their system and is regarded with great vener- 
ation. Next to liim come Thanpati, the patron of toe village, also 
known to the Savars, Masimuli, Kaldpat, Basuli, and Basumati or 
mother earth. Buffaloes, goats, fowls, milk , and sugar are offered to 
all of these, and are afterwards partaken of by the worshippers. No 
regular days seem to be set apart for sacrifice, but offerings are made 
at seed Umo and harvest, and the forest gods are carefully propitiated 
when a plot of land is cleared from jrmglo and prepared for the plough. 
In addition to these elemental or animistic deities, the llindu gods 
Siva, Burgd, and Balabhadra are beginning to bo recognised, in a 
scanty and infrequent fashion, by the tribe. Brahmans as yet have 
not been introduced, and all religious functions aro discharged by 
the dckiri or village priest. 

Juangs bum thoir dead, laying the corpse on toe pyre with the 
head to tho south. The ashes are left at the 
ispo&a o o c o.i( . (jf cremation or aro oast into a running 

stream. A few days after death a meagre propitiatory ceremony is 
performed, at which toe maternal uncle of the deceased officiates 
as priest. Offerings to departed ancestors are also made in October, 
when tho autumn rico crop is harvested. 

Agriculture is beKevod to be the origintd occupation of the tribe. 

“ They cultivate,” says Colonel Dalton, “ in tho 
ccupa ion. rudcst way, destroying the forest trees by 

the deadly process of girdling them, burning all they can 
of toe timber when it dries and sowing in the ashes. They thus 
raise a littlo early rico, Indian com, pulses, pumpkins, sweet 
potatoes, ginger, and red pepper, — seed all thrown into the ground 
at once to come up as it can. They declare they subsist every yeur 
more on wild roots and fmits than on what they rear, but I doubt 
if they are so badly off as they pretend to be. The area of their 
cultivation appeared proportionate to their numbers. Ibcy p®y iro 
rent, being under obligation to serve toe Riij4, repam his house, 
and cany his burdens when required to do so in lieu <rf money 
payment, and they spend no money in olothM ; it is dim^t to 
^derstand, Iherofore, their not having a sufficiency of wholeBome 
food, nnless it be that they spend all their substance in drink. 
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They are no doubt addicted to ardent Bpirits, and they are obliged 
to bu^ what they consume, as they have not acquired the art of 
distilling or even of brewing rioe*beer, which every £ol imderstands.” 

In regard to food they are not in the least particular, eating all 
kini of flesh, including mice, rats, monkeys, 
^ tigers, bears, snakes, frogs, and even offal, and 
for them the jungles abound in spontaneously-produced vegetables. 
In the quest of such food they possess all the instinct of the ftriimn ]' 
discerning at a glance what is nutritive, and never mia taking ^ 
noxious for an edible fungus or root. 

• The Judngs do not look a warlike people, but when urged to it 
by the Bhdiyas, whose lead they invariably follow, they are some- 
times troublesome. They use the bow and arrow, but their favourite 
weapon is the primitive sling, made entirely of cord. They take 
“ pebbles from the brook,” or stones as they find them. They have 
no idea of fashioning them to produce more efficient projectiles.” 

The tribal dances of the Juangs, which seem to be totemislic 


Tribal dance. 


in character, are thus described by Colonel 
Dalton : — 


“ In one figure the girls moved round in single file, keeping the 
right hand on the right shoulder of the girl in front ; in another, with 
bodies inclined they wreathed their arms and advanced and retreated 
in line. In this movement the performance bore a strong resem- 
blance to one of the Kol dances. Then we had the bear dance. Tlio 


girls, acting independently, advance with bodies so much inclined 
that their hands touch the ground ; thus they move not unlike bears, 
and by a motion from the knees the bodies wriggle violently, and the 
broad tails of green leaves flap up and down in a most ludicrous 


mannmr. 


“ The pigeon dance followed : the action of a love-making pigeon 
when he struts, pouts, sticks out his breast, and scrapes the ground 
with his wings was well imitated, the Irands of the girls doing chity 
as wings. Then came a pig and tortoise dance, in which the motions 
of those animals were less felicitously rendered, and tho quail dance, 
in which they squatted and pecked at the ground after the fashion of 
those birds. They concluded with tho vulture dance, a highly 
dramatic finale. One of the men was made to lie on the grovmd and 
represent a dead body. The girls in approaching it imitated the 
bopping, sidling advance of the bird of prey, and, using their hands 
as beaks, nipped and pinched the pseudo-corpse in a maimer that 
made him occasionally forget his character and yell with pain. This 
caused great amusement to his tormentors. 

** I had heard of a ‘ ballet * called ‘ the Cocks and Hens,’ but 
this they could not be induced to exhibit. It was admitted that it 
was impossible to keep the leaves in proper position whilst they 
^noed it. It was loo much of a romp, espei^y for a day perform- 


The social status of the tribe cannot be precisely defined. They 
„ . , . ^ are beyond the pale of Hinduism, and no 

Boeiai rtatiu. member of any recognised caste will eat or 

drink with them. Juangs themselves will take cooked food, water 
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and sweetmeate from the Bhuiyda, but a Bhuiy4 urfll not take wen 
'irater from a Ju&ng. In course of time no doubt they will attain 
a highet social position, and the first step in this direction has already 
been taken by their partial adoption of some of the Hindu gods 
In 1872 the Judngs numbered 9,398 in the Tributary States, 
while in 1881 only 3 were returned in Cuttack and 606 in the 
Tributary States. 

Jubhingeh, a thar or sept of | Jugi, a sub-caste of Tdntis in 
Khambus in Darjiling. | Bengal. 


Jugi, Jogi, a weaving caste of Eastern Bengal, many of whose 

Tnuiitions of origin. have of recent yesTS been driven by 

the competition of English piece-goods to betake 
themselves to agriculture, lime-burning, goldsmith’s work, and the 
subordinate grades of Government service. The origin of the caste 
is extremely obscure. Buchanan thought it probable that they were 
either the priesthood of the country during the reign of the dynasty 
to which Gopi Chandra belonged, or Sudras dedicated to a religious 
life, but degraded by the great Saiva reformer Sankara Acharya, and 
that they came with the PAl Bdj^s from Western India. In Bang- 
pur he found the Jogis living by singing an interminable oyolio song 
in honour of Gopi Chandra. This is all the information collected by 
that shrewd and trustworthy observer, and since the beginning of the 
century no fresh facts have been added. The Masya sub-caste of 
Jugis give the following account of their origin. In the Vrihad 
Yogini Tantra, their chief religious work, it is written that to 
Mahadeo were bom eight passionless beings (Siddhas), who practised 
asceticism and passed their lives in religious meditation. Their 
arrogance and pride, however, offended Mahadeo, who, exercising 
his power of Maya or illusion, created eight female energies, or 
Yoginis, and sent them to tempt the Siddhas. It was soon apparent 
that the virtue of the perfect ones was not so impregnable as 
they boasted, and the issue of their amours were the ancestors of 
the modem Masya Jugis. Another account is that a Sannyasf 
Avadhuta, or scholar, of Benares, who was an incarnation of §iva, 
had two sons : the elder, by a Brahman woman, becoming the 
progenitor of the Ekddasi J ugfs— -the younger, by a Vaisya woman, of 
the Mdsya ; but it is probable that this legend has been invented 
to account for the fact that these two sub-castes perform the 
obsequial rites at different periods. 

The Ekadasi Jugis, when questioned about their descent, refer to 
a ^ Sanskrit work called Vriddha Sdtatapiya, in which the Muni 
^atdlapa relates how the divine Bishi Ndrada was informed^ by 
Brahma that near Benares resided many Brahman and Va^ya 
widows, living by the manufacture of thread, who had gfiven^ birth 
fo ^ sons and daughters the offspring of Avadhutas, or pupils of 
Nathas, or ascetics. The Bishi was further directed to proceed to 
Ka^i, jjj consultation with the Avadhutas, to decide what tho 
caste ot these children should be. After much deliberation it was 
determined that the offspring of the Avadhutas and Br&hman 
widows should belong to the §iva gotra, while the issue of the 

z 2 
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Vaiijja widows should form a class called Nath; the former, like the 
Brahmans, being impure for eleven days, the latter like the Y^ya 
for thirty days. Both classes were required to read four Yeiw to 
worship their Mdtris or female ancestors at weddings, to perform 
each household for itself the Ndndi SrSddba in the name of their 
forefathers, and to wear the sacred cord. It was further enaotod 
that the dead should bo buried, the lips of the corpse being touched 
with fire by the son or grandson. It is from those Brahman widows 
that the modem Ekddasi Jugfs claim to be descended, and being of 
that lineage, mourn for only eleven days, although they have never 
assumed the Brahmanical cord. 


Turning from these mythical events to the history of the caste 
„ , , _ in more modem times, wo find that most Jugfs 

o ern is oiy. Eastern Bengal regard the family of Daldi 

Bazdr, in the Noakhali district, as the head of their race, and recall 


with some pride the fact that in the middle of last century Braja 
Ballabh Rdf, a Jugf, of this family was Dalai, or broker, his brother 
lladha Ballabh Rai being Jachandur, or appraiser, of the English 
factory of Char Bata, on the Meghna. The son of the former 


developed the trade in Bdftah cloth to so great an extent that the 
Company in 1765 bestowed on him the title and rank of a Raja, 
presenting him at the same time with a MkluraJ or rent-free estate, 
which is still held by one of his descendants. 

In the Presidency districts the Jugis are assuming the sacred 
thread m w^Ts^c,and this pretension has given rise to numerous quarrels 
with the Brahmans, some of which have ended in protracted and 
vexatious litigation in the Criminal Courts. 

On the evidence now available it is difficult to arrive at any 


definite conclusion regarding the manner in which the caste arose. 
There is nothing beyond the fact that they are generally looked 


down upon by Hindus, and follow a despised occupation to indicate 
a difference of race. Independent evidence of non-Aryan descent is 
wholly wanting. There remain the alternatives of degradation or 
mixed descent, both of which play a prominent part in the standard 
Indian theory of the formation of castes. But here, again, we have 
no data to form a basis for serious discussion. Eor the present. 


therefore, the problem must be abandoned as insoluble. 

The internal stmeture of the caste is stated in Appendix I, and 
- . , . . may be briefly described hero. In Eastern 

n ma 8 TOO ure. Bengal we find two main sub-castes — the 

Mdsya, who perform the sraddha thirty days (mdsa) after death, 
and the Ekadasf, who celebrate it after eleven (okddasa) days. The 
former abound in the southern parts of Bikrampur, Tipporah, and 
Noakhali ; the latter in the north of Bikrampur and throughout the 
Dacca district generally. No intermarriages take place between 
them, and each refuses to tasto food cooked by the other, although 
they drink from each other’s water- vessels. Besides these divisions 
aritdng from the observance of different funeral ceremonies, there 
am others based upon differences of habitat and occupation. The 
cultivating members of the caste form a distinct group called Hdiwa 
Jugi, and it is alleged that they were outcastod for abandoning the 
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traditional pursuit of weaving, ^ The lime-burning Jugis of Tipperah 
are said to have incurred a similar condemnation. In Murshedabady 
on the other hand, the Jugis who lived by weaving cotton cloth are 
said to have taken to agriculture without qualifying their original 
designation or forfeiting their position as the recognised main body 
of the caste ; while sub-castes have been formed corresponding to 
the special pursuits which particular groups have adopted. Among 
these are the Rangrej-Jugi, who dye cotton thread, the Kambule- 
Jugij who make blankets, and the Manihari-uugi, who work in lac 
and weave ribands. Others again prefer a division into the three 
groups Rdrhif Baidik, and Barendra, which seem to have been bor- 
rowed from the higher castes in the struggle for social precedence. 
In Bardwan a fourth division— Khelinda -is added to these. In 
Noakhali this larger territorial grouping appears to bo unknown, and 
the endogamous divisions are given as Sundip-Ndth, comprising 
Jugis who live on the island of Sundip, andBhulua-Nath, or residents 
on the mainland. Even smaller local divisions occur in some districts. 

I am informed that in Murshedabad the Jugis of thand Kandi will 
not intermarry with the Jugis of thana Barawa, while in Tipperah 
the Jugis of pargana Sarail marry only among themselves. 

The Dharmaghare Jugis, who are found in Western Bengal, 
are looked down upon by the Jugis of other parts of the countey. 
They worship Dharma, Sitala, Manama, and other aboriginal deities, 
and their only muskdr is the wearing copper iu some form, such as that 
of a ring or bracelet. They beg from door to door, carrying the effigies 
of those deities in their hands, and singing songs in their honour. 

They say that their original progenitor, an ascetic, after 
obtaining siddhi^ success in yog^ married the daughter of Kasyap 
Kishi and had a son by her. When he died his sou went to his 
grand-father Siva (who is reckoned the father of all those that become 
ascetics) and asked his advice as regards the disposal of his father’s 
dead body. Siva thought it sliould be buried after the manner of 
ascetics, but the widow wished it to be burned, because the deceased 
had been a grihastha or householder. So the son, wishing to please 
both, compromised matters by putting fire on the mouth of the corpse 
and then burying it. The more advanced among them affect to 
follow the Hindu system of the 10 sans/cdrs or dasakarmas and to 
use the same books as the Brahmans, such as the work of Bhabadeb 
Bhatta, used by all Samvedi Brahmans. Some of them oven attend 
tols or indigenous Sanskrit Colleges, but they have to sit in the 
courtyard, and are regarded more or less as intruders. 

They say that they have only one gotraj the Siva, and four 
pravaras — Siva, Sambhu, Sankara, and Apnabat; but as marriage in 
the same gotra is prohibited, they have devised a fiction by which the 
bride at the time of marriage becomes a member of the Kasyapa gotra. 

The sections of the caste are of a mixed character. Some 
clearly been borrowed from the standard Brahmanical^ series, while 
others, such as Matsyendra, Goraksha, and Birbhairabf seem to 
lend support to the conjecture hazarded above that the caste is an 
offshoot from some sect of ascetics. In some districts the thr^ 
uypergamous groups of Kulini MadhyaI6i and Bing&l appear to be 
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recognised ; while elsewhere there are only two Brahman<Juei 
and Dandf-tIugK In both oases the rule is said to he observwl 
that a man of a higher |?roup may marry a woman of a lower group 
but a certain loss of social position is envied by doing so. ° 
Jugis marry their daughters as infants and follow the standard 

M«Ti.ge. 0^ ««te 

^ officiatmg as ]pnest. Their practice as to 

exogamy and the reckoning of prohibited degrees is the same as that 
in vogue among the higher castes. A second wife may be taken if 
the met is barren or suffers from an incurable disease. Divorce is 
not formally recognized : a woman found guilty of unchastity is cast 
off by her husband and turned out of the community. Widows are 
not allowed to mtmy again. 

The great majority of the caste worship Mahadeo or Siva, hut 
a few Vaishnavas are also found among them. 
The MAsya Jugfs have no Brahmans who 
minister to them, but a spiritual leader, Adhikiri, elected by the 
Purohits referred to below, is invested with a cord and styled 
Brahman. In Tipperah and Noakhali the cord is still worn, but in 
Dacca of late years it has been discarded. The Adhik^ri of the 
M^^a Jugis in Dacca is Mathuid Bomona, of Bidgaon, in Bikrampilr, 
a very illiterate man, who can with difficulty read and write Bengah. 
The post has been hereditary in his family for eight generations, and 
now-a-days it is only in default of heirs that an election is hold. It 
is a curious circumstance that the Adhikarf bestows the mantta on 


the Brahmans of the Ek&dasf, and oocabionally on Sannyosi Jugis, 
although neither acknowledge any subjection to him. The Adhikari 
has no religious duties to perform, as each household employs a 
Purohit to minister at its religious ceremonies. The Purohit is 
always a Jugi, inducted by the Adhikari and subordinate to him. 
He is often a relative, or marries a daughter of his master. The 
Adhik&ri, again, has his Purohit, without whose ministration neither 
he nor any member of his family can marry or be buried. The 
great festival of the Mdsya Jugis is the Sivaratri, held on the four- 
teenth of the waning moon in Mdgh (January-Eebruary) ; but 
they observe many of the other Hindu festivals, such as the 
Janmdshtami, and offer saerifioes beneath the hat tree to the 
village goddess Siddhesvuri. In all religious services they use a 
twig of the XJdumbara, or Jagyd dumur {Ficua glomerata), and 
regard with special reverence the tulasi, bat, pipal, and tamala 
{Dtospyrus eordi/olia). They have Uham, or residencies, at Brinda- 
han, Mathurd, and Gokula, but their chief places of pilgrimage are 
Benares, Gayi, and Sitakund in Chittagong. The Ekiidasi have 
Brahmans of their own, called “ Vama-Saxman,” and addressed as 
^n.bA^t.a.Tnii., who tipce their origin from the issue of a Srotriy^ 
'Rr&hmfl.n and a Jugi woman. In Bikrampfir alone it is estimated 
there are at least a hundred of these Jugi Brihmans. The majority 
of this division of Jugis are worshippers of Krishna, but a few 
who follow the S&kta ritual are to be met with. The Gosdins, who 
are followers of Nitydnanda, admit Jugis into their communion, but 
those of Adwaita decline to have anything to do with them. 
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The Jiigf BrAliman® ^ few exceptions, iUiterate, but a 
W Jfaiii ft liYehhood aa Pattaks, or readers of the epio poems, 
jucis are the Mahaate of ^e ^pila Muni shrine in the Sunderbuns, 
and officiate at the Vdrtirn fwtival xn Phdlgun. 

In the burial of their dead all Jugls observe the same 
,„ffh«dead oerenxonies. The grave {samddM or aham) 

Dwpoaaioftho a. „ oiroulftT, about eight feet deep, and at 

the bottom ft niche is out for the reception of the corpse. 
The body, after ^ing washed with water from seven earthen 
jars, is wrapped in new cloth, the lips being touched with fire 
to distingmsh the funeral from that of a snmydsi or ascetic and 
a Mahomedan. A necklace made of the Tulasi plant is placed 
around the neck, and in the right hand a rosaiy {fapa mala). The 
right forearm, with the thumb inverted, is placed across the chest, 
while the left, with the thumb in a similar position, rests on the lap,* 
the legs being crossed as in statues of Budha. Over the left 
shoulder is hung a cloth bag with four strings, in which four cowries 
are put. The body being lowered into the grave, and placed in the 
niche with the face towards the north-east, the grave is filled in, and 
the relatives deposit on the top an earthen platter with balls of rice 
(pinda), plantains, sugar, ghi, and areca>nut6, as well as a huqqa 
with its chillam (bowl), a small quantity of tobacco, and a 
charcoal ball. Finally, from tlnee to seven cowries are scattered 
on the ground as compensation to Yasumati or mother earth for the 
piece of earth occupied by the corpse. Women are interred in the 
same way as men. 

The bag with its four cowries, and the position of the body, 
are noteworthy. With the cowries the spirit pays the Charan, who 
ferries it across the Vaitaraui river, the Hindu Styx; while the 
body is made to face the north-east, because in that comer of the 
world lies Kailasa, the Paradise of Siva. 

The mourning dress of the Jugis is a cotton garment, called 
“Jala Kacha,” literally netted eud, manufactured by them, aud 
identical with that worn by other Hindus between the death of a 
relative and the sraddha. In a corner of this raiment the Jugi ties 
a piece of iron, suspending it over his shoulder. On the eleventh day, 
when the funeral obsequies are about to be performed, the barber 
cutting off the iron, gives it to the wearer, who throws it into the 
Water, then bathes, offers the pinda to the manes of the deceased 
aud returns home. 

All Jugis believe that the spirits of good men are at^ death 
absorbed into the Deity, while the bad reappear on earth in the 
form of some unclean ammal ; but women, however exemplary their 
conduct may have been in this world, are not cheered by any assur- 
ance of a future state, and in their case death invplvos annihilation. . 

.The social status of the caste is very low, and they are eve:^- 
where reviled by the Hindus without any 
Social Btatus. intelligible reason being given for the_ treat- 
“lent to which they are subjected. If questioned on the subject of 
the low position aocoided to the Jugis, some Hindus will reply 
that it is because they bury their dead, while all orthodox people 
practise cremation. Others , again, will explain that the starch of 
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aim use in weaving is made of boiled rice (mar), while the 
T^ntis use parched rice (AAai) for this purpose. Whatever may 
be the lea^n,^ there can be no donbt as to the existence of a very 
strong prejudice against the caste, altliough the Jugfs themselveB, 
whom Dr. Wise describes as “ a contented people,” aifect to laugh 
at it. The belief in their impurity is carried to such a length 
that the Jugf has peculiar difficulties in having his children educated, 
as no other boy will live with his son, who is consequently obliged 
to hire lodgings for himself and engage servants of his own. If 
men of this caste enter' the houso of any of the clean castes, all 
cooked food, and any diinking-water in the room, are regarded 
as diluted and are thrown away. In 6|)ite of this the barber and 
washerman who serve the Sfldras work also for them. Jugis them- 
selves, moreover, aro not free fromintolerouco, but they can hardly bo 
hlamed for this in a society whore a nice sense of ceremonial 
impurity in other people is a faculty essential to social advancement. 
They will, for example, oat food cooked by a Srotriyd Brahman, 
but not that prepared by any Bama Brahman, or by a Sfidra, 
however pure. The Sannyasf Jugf eats with the weaving Jugf, 
but a Bairdgf will only touch food given by the Adhikarf. b’urther- 
more, the EkMari Jugf will eat with the Sannyasf if he is a 
Briilunan observing the sraddha on the eleventh day. 

Until the last few years the Bengali Jugfs wore all weavers, 

^ but now the cloth ((///o/t and gamcha) mauu- 

ooupa ion. factuTcd by them is gradually being displaced 

by English piece-goods, and the Jugf finds it difficult to earn a 
livelihood by weaving. The Jugf uses a much more cumbrous loom 
than either the Tantf or Julaha, but employs the same comb, or 
Mmh, while his shuttle (««//) is peculiar to himself. The women 
are as expert weavers as the men, the preparation of the waiqi being 
exclusively done by them. 

The following table shows the number and distribution of Jugis 
in 1872 and 1881:— 


District. 

1«72. 

1881. 

District. 

1872. 

I8S1. 

Bardwan 

Bankura 

Birbhum 

Midnapur 

Hughll 

Howrab 

24-Pargaiia8 

Nadiya 

Khulna 

Jessore 

Hurshedabad 

Dinaipur 

Bajbuahye 

B«ngpur 

Ka ::: ::: 

Dnrjiling 

Jalpigori 

Knob Bobar 

Dacca 

Faridpur ... 

Aakuwinj 

Itainianslnh 

Tipporah 

7,451 

459 

2,982 

4,676 

] 8,060 

20,003 

16.308 

18,931 
5,856 
7,741 
8,331 
6,819 
4,6'i9 
11,738 
100 
818 , 

16,410 

1,698 

28,198 

30,644 

06,812 

i 

6,364 
795 
2,272 
5,889 
s 2.803 
t 4,234 
12.906 
12,374 
11,085 
1.3,211 
6,240 
6,844 
2,627 
4,707 
8,650 
1,262 
209 
2,111 
4,431 
17.080 
6,312 
21,616 
41,501 
66,848 

Chittagong 

Noakbuli 

Hill Tracts 

Patna 

Gya 

Sliulmbad 

Siinin 

Champaran 

i Monghyr 

Hhagalpur 

Purtuab 

lUuUiali 

Santal Parganas ... 

Cuttack 

Pun 

IfalaNoro 

Tiibutary Siutos ... 

Hnsaribagh 

LoliardHgd 

Singbhuiu 

Manbhuin 

1 Tributaiy Staios ... 

82,314 

3.3,038 

' 5,010 

6,4SI 

2,914 

J 7.642 

2,143 

2,441 

720 

1,491 

6,607 

” 3,408 

14,614 

4,7^3 

6,422 

6,483 

2,067 

3,718 

1,016 

2,567 

603 

27.351 
67,879 
11 
1,449 
2.059 
2,107 
c 010 
1 1.H6 
1,047 
49 1 
603 
i.oa3 
2,098 
779 

1,889 

6 .8(>1 

1,157 

1.W3 

1.600 

l,.'>fi3 

999 

285 

2,069 

315 
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jugldiMsub-oMteofDUobdB 

inNoikbAU. 

jugi-Muchi or Kordy a sub- 
J^ofMuobis in Bengal. 

a synonym iorJolba 
a synonym for Jugi. 

JurhA, a m or ^ 

Sakadwpi Brahmans mBehax. 

JuruAi*. a section of Kurmis 
in Ohota Nagpur and Orissa. 

Jurvaunt, a section of Awa- 
dhiA HajjAms in Behar. 

Jutaut-Bindi a suh-oasto of 
Binds in Eastern Bengal. 

Juthasankhwdr, a section of 
Kurmis in Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa. 


JYOnSHI. 


duthibaridri a jmr or section 
of SAkadwipi Brahmans in Behar, - 

Jutiwdid, a dealer in boots 
and shoes. Those articles are 
made by the ChamAr and Hishi, 
and sold by all Sudras, and even 
by degraded Brahmans. The 
bulk of the trade, however, is 
in the hands of Mahomedans. 
The business is reckoned highly 
respectable, and in EMtem 
Bengal theMahomedan jutiwalas 
are strict Farazis, never opening 
their shops or selling a pair of 
shoes on a Friday. 

Jyotishi, Josi, an astronomer 
or astrologer. In Bengal the 
term usually denotes the AchArji 
Brahman who prepares horo- 
scopes. 
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kabieaj. 


K 


Kab&ii a sootion of Majraut 
Goiilils in Behar. 

Kabar, a section of Bautils in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Kahdri, a synonym for Kunjr& 
in Behar. 

Kabar Tantwa, a suh-caste of 
Tantwas or weavers in Beliar. 

Kabi-ballabh, a title or 
popular designation of Baidyas 
practising medicine, nsed by 
themselves. 


Kabi-bhusan, a title or popu- 
lar designation of Baidyas 
practising medicine, used by 
themselves. 

Kabi-Indra, a title or popular 
designation of Baidyas practis* 
ing modicino, used by theni' 
selves. 

Kabiji, a title of Bhats. 

Kahtnij, Kahi, a physician, 
a synonym for Baidya. 


Kabirdj, a medical practitioner according to the Uindu system. 
The most respected among them, says Dr. Wise, are generally Baidyas. 
Kabirajs usually assume bombastic titles, such as Kabi-ratna, Kabi- 
ranjan, Kabi-chandra, Kabi-Indra, Eabi-bliushana, Kabi-bollabha, and 
Baidya-nidhi ; but the popular nickname for all doctors is Nari-tepa, 
or pulse-feeler. Uneducated practitioners and quacks are known as 
H&thuria,' or meddlesome feUows, from hath, the hand; while a 
still more objectionable and dangerous character is the Ta’liqa 
Kabiraj, who goes about with a list (ta’liq) of prescriptions, selling 
them at random, and vaunting their virtues in curing all diseases. 
He is often a plucked student of the Calcutta College, or a young 
man too poor to prosecute his studies until qualified for graduation. 

Formerly medicine was taught in pathsalas, or schools, the most 
famous being those of Bikrampur and Kanchrapara, on the Ilughli ; 
but at the present day each practitioner of any reputation has a 
tol, or class, of pixpils to whom he translates and expounds the 
Sastras, if the youths understand Sanskrit, but if they do not he 
merely lectures on the principles and practice of Hindu medicine. 
A dass generally consists of from ten to twelve young men of 
various Sudra castes, and it is computed that about 12 per cent, of 
the Dacca KabirAjs ore sufficiently versed in Sanskrit to interpret it. 

The two principal text-books of tho Bengal physicians are the 
M&dhava Ni^na, or commentary on the Ayur-voda, and the 
Ghakra-vani. The former, written by a celebrated doctor, Midhava- 
Kora, chiefly treats of the diagnosis of diseases, while the latter, 
named after the writer, who was physician and steward of the court 
of Gaur, is a later and less valued work. Each Kabiraj has a 
particular master and system, but the greatest teacher, Dhanvantori, 
the physician of the gods, is obeyed by all. In the Brahma* 


^ Buchanan, iii, 142, derives th^ sobriquet from kdt, a market. 
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Vaivartte PufaM the ttames of fifteen great physicians are pie- 
served, httt only the foUowing are invoked by the modern dortor, 
namely 

Dhanwantori. Kasi Raja. 

Divodasa. Naknla, 

Sahadeva. 

The first three are often identified with one person ; the fourth 
and fifth are the twin sons of Surya, the physicians of Svarga, 
or heaven. On all occasions of anxiety Mahadeva, or Vaidyanatha, 

‘‘ lord of physicians,” is also addressed in prayer. * 

The chief causes of the stagnation of Hindu medicino, which 
has lasted from prehistoric times, appear to be the discontinuance 
of the study of ^ anatomy ; the belief that the medical Sastras, being 
of divine origin, are infallible; and the selfishness of successive 
generations of physicians in concealing the results of their experience 
and observation. Kabirajs of the present day often blindly follow 
the teaching of the Ayur-veda, notwithstanding the opinion that the 
habits and constitution of the human race and the prevailing type 
of diseases, have altered since the archaic days of their teachers. 

The candid physician confesses that his brethren have not 
the magnanimity to divulge the merits of a drug which chance 
or experience has taught them to value ; and although it is revealed 
to a son or favourite pupil, the secret is kept from the profession at 
large, and consequently is often lost at the death of the discoverer. 
The real Baidya always dispenses his own prescriptions ; but as 
this consumes much time and necessitates his limiting the number of 
his patients, apprentices are employed in pounding and triturating 
drugs, while the minute subdivision into powders is done by himself 
in a private recess of the house. Before beginning his work, the 
Baidya observes a custom, peculiar to physicians of his caste, namely, 
the worship of Vaidya-natha, after which the medicine is divided 
into four parts, one being offered to the Elements, a second to a 
Brahman, a third being retained by the physician, and a fourth sent 
to the patient. As a rule drugs are procured from the shop of tho 
Gandha-banik, or Pansari, but in olden days the physician had to go 
himself to the forest and collect whatever herb he wanted. 

Consultations are usually hold in difficult* cases, but the physi- 
cian who can quote the Sastras most fluently and interminably is 
too often deemed the most learned and skilful doctor. Although 
the Sastras declare that physio given by the hands of a Baidya has 
an intrinsic virtue not possessed when it is administered by any other 
caste, the populace have no such conviction, and as soon as the 
treatment of a Baidya fails the patient has no hesitation in placing 
himself under any other doctor, whatever his caste or coIouTi who 
has acquired the reputation of curing his particular ailment. 

The present state of Hindu medicine in Bengal is sketched m 
the following particulars, obtained from the Kabirajs themselves, 
Kabirajs believe that the human race has degenerated, and that 
the constitutions of the present generation have changed, and they 
cite as an instance the type of fever now prevalent, which is more 
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aoate and less tn^stable than the ferera dosoribed in the Sastras 
In these works it is enjoined that lor seven days no m^dnes are 
to be given to a patient, and that he is to fas^ or only take liquid 
food; but now, as soon as a diagnosis is formed, and a propitious 
hour found, the first dose is given. The examination of the^puUe 
is regarded of primary mportjanoe, and many doctors are orektod 
with being able to distinguish a disease by its oharaotor. The 
inspection of the urine is not considored, as it is by the Ilakfm of 
much value, for should a drop touch the physieinn he boconies 
undean, and must at onco bathe. When it is inspected the sanqilo 
is always mixed with mustard oil, and the density of the water 
estimated by the buoyancy of the oil. 

Venesection is nevor performed at the present day, as the type of 
the ordinary diseases contra-indicates its use ; but cupping or leeches 
are occasionally ordered. In apoplexy and some forms of hysteria 
the actual cautery is still employed, and the potential cautery (kshara) 
is used for destroying piles, and, in a fine state of division, is made 
into an embrocation and applied over the enlarged spleen and Uvor. 

In the Sdstras enemata are recommended, but, whether owing 
to the clumsy syringes employed, or to the strange aversion of all 
Eastern nations to their use, Ilindu physicians ceased to order them. 
Eabirsjs, however, are beginning to follow the example of Eughsh 
doctors, but much latent opposition is encountered. 

Hindu physicians have arrived at the following conclusions 
regarding the most valued European drugs, (luinine, in extensive 
use throughout Bengal, is popularly regarded as a heating remedy, 
and as causing, when injudiciously used, the fever to take a perma- 
nent hold, or to return after a short interval. The masses further 
believe that it drives the fever into the bones, and that if ouce 
taken it prevents all other febrifuges from being of the slightest 
benefit. As a tonic, however, during convalescence from fever, it is 
admitted by aU to be invaluable and unequalled. In extreme cases 
of fever, after violent delirium has set in, a pill containing a small 
quantity of cobra poison bari), mixed with other ingredients, is 
administered by the Kabiraj. When a man is at the point of death 
and all other medicines have been tried, bits of all the other pills 
are pounded together and mixed with honey or juice of the betel 
leaf and given as the last resource. 

With educated practitioners the use of mercury has qidte gone 
out of fashion, and iodide of potassium taken its place ; but the 
victims of its abuse are still lamentably common, and scarcely a 
hospital in Bengal is ever without several poor creatures perma- 
nently maimed or disfigured by it. 

English or American sarsaparilla is not much esteemed, os apoi 
or pdchan of from, nine to sixty ingredients is considered a better 
alterative. The patient being given twenty-one powders, made of 
a jumble of herbs, takes one daily and boils it in a seer of water 
until only a quarter remains ; then straining and putting aside the 
sediment, he drinks the decoction. After the twenty-one days 
have expired, all the sediments are token, reboiled, and tho decoc- 
tion dnmk for eleven days longer. Ein^ly, tho sediment is put 
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into Iwiling patient takes a vapour bath 


^ oonsidorod inf6nor ds s cutnont tome to divors 
I'llB and powders prepared by Kabirijs, and in consumption an 

r.fllled sdrehandanadi, made of til oil and numerous herbs, is 
ronwnoed more boneficial. 

Chicken broth, prohibited in health, is often prescribed m linger- 
. _ diseases, while the Mod effects of port wine and brandy in the 
iotroent of low types of fever arc acknowledged. 

Pills prepared at English druggists are objected to, as the 
magnesia sprinklwl over them interferes, it is thought, with the 
action of the mediome : consequently the Uindu pills, rolled with the 
fingers and mixed with honey or the juice of the bela, or pan 
loaf, are preferred. 

Such are the condition and opinions of the better class of native 
physicians, but the description would be incomplete if it omitted 
all allusion to tho nnoducatod practitioner met with in every village 
of Bengal, who secures an extensive, and by no means unprofitable, 
practice among classes unable to pay for hotter medical advice. He 
is often a superannuated barber, or fisherman, who has obtained from 
some strolling “ hairagi ” or “ faqir ’’ a recipe to cure all diseases. 
There is perhaps no single complaint which so often awakens the 
inventive faculty of such men as culargenieut of tho spleen, and he 
who acquires notoriety as the possessor of a remedy is courted by all 
classes. A very nutritious diet of milk, fish, and vegetables is always 
ordered by those shrewd observers, and is generally assigned by 
sceptics as the explanation of cures which they undoubtedly some- 


times effect. ^ . T, 

An amateur doctor, residing in tho outskrits of Dacca, earned 
a lasting reputation by using a vesicatory made with the root of 
tho “ ^la-diitra,” and applied over tho spleen. He, however, 
assigned uiueh of its efficacy to a secret invocation, addressed, in 
tho act of applying the paste, to Lakslii Narayana. The Hindu, 
moTOover, relies as much ou the virtues of a cup of water over 
which a mautra has been mumbled as any Mnhammadau peasant, 
and tho water of tho Ganges, water taken from a tidal river at the 
turn of the tide, or water in which tho Gosaiu has bathed, have 


each their crowd of admirers. . 

In Bengal, as in ancient Egypt and Greece, certam shrines ore 
still celebrated for the cure of intractablo diseases. The most 
famous are those of Tarakesvara, in Uughli, saoredto Mahadwa; of 
Vaidyanatha,intheSantal Parganas; and of Gondalpara, in Hughu, 
famous in oases of hydrophobia. Tho device followed at the last 
place is for tho bitten person, after fasting, to defray the expose 
of a special service, and to receive a piece of red broadcloth (bulttni 
handt), impregnated with tho snuff oi a lamp wick and secreted in 
the heart of a plantain called knihuU ^ knln* As ^ long^ as this 
charm is preserved, and the patient abstains from ^ting this variety 
of plantain, the effects of tho bite are warded off. Another plan 
is for the patient to take a secret mcdicmo, probahly^tl^des, 
pounded with 21 pepper-corns, before the JJlst day. The effect of 
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this is to make the patient pass urine and muous— the latter, believed 
to he htliw ka hacM, ‘ the dog’s whelp,* leading to cure. 


KabirdJ, a title of &e head- 
men of the Dom caste in Behar, 
who have under them servants 
called Chharid&rs to execute or 
communicate their ord^. 

Kabiranjan, a title or popular 
designation of Baidyas practising 
medicine, used by themselves. 

Kabi-ratna, a title or popular 
designation of Baidyas practising 
medicine, used by themselves. 

Kabirdds, Kahirpanthi, Kabn, a 
follower of the religious reformer 


Eahir (1488—1612), who taught 
a monotheistic and tolerant fom 
of Yaishnavism. 

K®bledr, a section of Kdyasths 

in Behar. 

K&bra, a section of Mahesris. 

Kach, tortoise, a totemistio 
sept of Bhuiyds in Chota Nag- 
pur. 

Kdch, crab, a totemistio section 
cf the Paripal sub-caste of Sunris 
in Manbhum. 

Kachdisd, a sub-caste of Kur- 
mis in Behar. 


a small caste of Eastern Bengal, who claim to be an 
offshoot of the Kayasths, and tell the following story to explain the 
separation A rich and aspiring K^yasth determined on celebrating 
the worship of Eali in his own house, contrary to the wishes of his 
brethren, and performed tte ceremony, but was punished by being 
excommunicated. This is a most improbable story, as the Kachora 
caste is dispersed throughout Eastern Bengal, being very numerous 
at Mad^ripur in Faridpur, and it has a Purohit of its own. The 
8ddra barber and washerman work for thorn, although their water- 
vessels are uncles. It is far more probable that, if they ever were 
E^asths, which is unlikely, they were expelled, like the Chhota- 
bhdgiya Tantis, for adopting a new trade. 

The caste has three gotras — AHmon, Easyapa, and Parasara. 
Their patronymics are Datta, D^s, and Dd. The principal festival 
kept is in honour of Yiswa-Earmfi in Bh^.dra (August-September). 

In Dacca the Eacharu are gradually relinquishing their caste 
trade, the manufacture of lac bracelets (kdeha), in which Muham- 
madans also engage, and are acting as traders, grocers, and shop- 


Kach& Simar, a mul or section 
of the Satmulid or Eishnaut sub- 
oaste of Godlds in Behar. 

Kachchhap (the tortoise), a to- 
temistio section of Bag^, Bhars 
and Mdls in Westem Bengal. 

« 

Kachchhu4, a section of 
OheroB in Chota Nagpur. 

Kachera, a mul or section of 
the Eanaujia sub-caste of Sonars 
in Behar. 


Kachgawai, a section of the 
Amashta sub-caste of Eayasths 
in Behar. 

Kach Gotra, a section of the 
Banwdr sub-caste of Baniyas in 
Behar. 

Kdchhati, of the Bha- 
radwdja gotra of Bdrendra 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Kdchhgot, a totemistio section 
of Nunids in Behar. 
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Kachhrt, • seoKoa of the 
Karan sub*oaste of Kd^teths m 
Behar. 

Kachhriyi, a sept of the 
EauUr Bub'tribe of Thdrua in 
Behar. 

Kdchidri) a section of Kurmis 
in Chota Nagpur and Orissa. 

KdchifTti tortoise, a totemistio 
section of Kumhdrs in the Sautal 
Pargonas ; a section of Telis in 
Bengal. 

Kachirrtdr, a section of Kur* 
mis in Chota Nag[)ar and 
Orissa. 

Kachnaria, a sept of Rajputs 
in Behar. 

Kachodr, a mnl ox section of tho 
Tiumulid Madhosia sub-caste of 
Ilalwais in Behar. 

Kachrd-Mech, a sub-tribe of 
Moohes in the Darjiling Terai. 

Kachu, a title of Bangaja 
Kayasths in Bengal. 

KachuS, Kachhud,orKachchh, 

tortoise, a section of Kounujia 
ilalwais in Behar. The use of the 
word to distinguish an exogamous 
group may perhaps be regarded 
as a survival of totomism ; a gotra 
or section of Hindu Jolahas and 
Ooil4s in Behar. A sept or 
section of Ghiks, Lohars, Gordits, 


Goods, Ghdsis, Oraons, ICnn- 
das, Turis, Tdntis, Telis, and 
of Doms in Chota Nagpur; a 
sub-sept of the Kisku sept of 
Santdls, Asuras,Binjhi48, Goalas, 
Bedias, Bhuiyas, Chamdrs, and 
Xharwars in Ohota Nagpur ; also 
of Rhaudaits in Orissa, and of 
Xamars in Singbhum and the 
Santdl Farganas. 

Kachui, a sept of the Tung- 
jainya sub-tribe of Chakmasm 
the Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

Kachwd, a tortoise ; the totem 
of a section of Oraon-Dhangars 
settled for several generations in 
Behar; a sept of liajputs in 
Behar. 

Kachwdha, a sept of the 
Surj’^abansi sub-tribe of Rajputs 
in Behar. 

Kadi, a mul or section of the 
Chhamulia Madhesid sub-caste of 
Ualwais in Behar. 

Kddachdsi, a title of Xaibart- 
tas in Bengal. 

KaddI, a gain of the Sdndilya 
gotra of Rdrhi Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

Kadam, murka grandifolia, 
a totemistio section of Khan- 
daits in Orissa. 

Kadar, a sub-caste of Xd- 
dors. 


Bhuigd, a non-Aryan caste of cultivators, fishermen, 
and day-labourers in Bhagolpur and the Santdl 
Farganas, probably a degraded offshoot from 
the Bhuiyd tribe. They are divided into two sub-castes— Kddar 
and Naiyd— the latter of which may possibly have been developed 
from among tho priests of the forest gods, who 
Internal struoturo. ^ Ndyd in W^m 

Bengal. Thore is also a separate caste bearing the name Naiya, the 
members of which disown all connexion ^with the Xadar. The 
sections of the Xadar are shown in Appendix I. Among them we 
hud Rikbidsan, the oharaoteristio eponym of the liusahars and the 
Northern Bhuiyds. Most of the others have names familiar as titles 
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of the lower castes in Behar. These have become exogamous groups 
among the KMars, while at the same time the system has 
greatly oomplionted by tho fact that owing to supposed difierenoes of 
descent and social standing some of the groups only intennany with 
oertain other groups. In all oases the rule of exo^my is one-sided, 
and with near relatives not exolud^ by that rule are barred 

by the standard formula tnamerd, cIm-herA, etc., calcidated in the 
descending line to seven generations on the fatiier’s side and three 
on that of the mother. The conclusion suggested by a careful 
examination of the list is that the Kddar caste was originally a branch 
of the Bhuiyas, but has since been recruited from other sources. The 
vneueness of the word Bhuiya would obviously rather lend itself 
to this process. Whatever may be the origin of the Kadaxs, they 
are certainly a group of considerable antiquity, for they ore referred 
♦a in the Moount of the origin of the human race communicated 
to lieutenant Shaw by the Mai Paharias in 1798. 

KAdars marry their daughters as infants or as adults, according 
to their moans, the former practice being 
Marriage. deemed the more respectable. Their maniage 

ceremony is of the type comm^ among low-c^te Hindus, ^ndurdm 
Wnir the binding portion. The vilhige barber ofiaciates as pnest. 
Polvcamv is allowed in the sense that a man may take a second 
S if ho has no children by his first wife. Widows may marry 
Iffain hv the sai/ai foim, and arc subject to no restrictions in 
Sr choice of a second husband except those arising from the 
Siibited degrees. The ceremony consists simply of tho application 
Srvftnmliou to the woman’s forehead in tho presence of her 
rLtives It deserves notice that the Kadar custom requires a 
TaSi mkrriage to he performed in the open air, and will not permit 
it to take place within the house, thus reversing the orihnary practice 
under whmh the marriage of a virgin is celebrated m the «oiirtyaul, 
while tho less reputable satjai ritual is relegated to the women s 
Tpieuts at the back of the house. Divorco is freely permitted, 

o-nfl divorced women may marry again. „ , , i 

special interest attaches to the religion of the Kadar as represent- 
ing a comparatively early stage in the process 
Koiigion. Qf conversion to Brahmanism, which the ahon- 

mPM of Beneal axo now undergoing. The real working religion 
S is in fact pure animism^f the type which still smvms, 

of thee untouched by Hindu influences, among tho Santals, 

^tupmtivdy tihota Nagpur. Like these, the Kidars 

be ^mpasBod about by a host of invisible 
beheve Aemselves^ w 1 ^ ^ ^ 

while others seem to embody nothing more definite 
thM^he’vaguo sense of the mysterious and uncanny with which 
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blown. No one oan say precwoly what functions are allotted to Kdru 
Vino, Hardiyi DAno, SixnrADano, PaUr I)Ano, MohandnA, Lilu, 
Pardona, and the rest But so much is certain that to neglect their 
worship brings disasters upon the offender, death or disease in his 
houseWd, murrain among his cattle, and blight on his crops. In order 
to avert these ills, but, so far as I can gather, without the hope of 
gaining any positive benefit from gods who ore active only to do evil, 
the KAdar sacrifices pigs, fowls, goats, pigeons, and offers ghi, molasses, 
and heads of Indian com in the sarna or sacred grove where his dAitioff 
are believed to dwell. The priest is a man of the caste who combines 
these sacred functions with those of barber to the KAdars of the village 
and neighbourhood. The offerings are eaten by the worshippers. For 
all this the ICadars, if questioned about their religion, will reply that 
they are Hindus, and will talk vaguely about I’arameswar, MahAdeo, 
and Vishnu, as if they lived in the very odour of orthodoxy instead of 
being, as in fact they are, wholly outside of the Brahmanioal system. 
To talk about the Hindu gods is usually the first step towards that 
insensible adoption of the externals of Hinduism which takes the place 
of the formal and open conversion which sterner and less adaptive 
creeds demand. The next thing is to set up Brahmans whose influ* 


enee, furthered by a variety of social forces, gradually deposes the tribal 
gods, transfonns them into orthodox shaf)e8, and gives them places 
iu the regular Pantheon as local manifestations of this or that 
well-known principle, or relegates thorn to a decent and inoffensive 
obscurity as household or village deities. Last of all, if the tribe is 
an influential one, and its leading men hold land, they give themselves 
brevet rank as Eajputs. 

Kadars burn their dead and bury the ashes at the place of 
cremation on the second day after death. On 
Dwitosai of the dead. thirteenth day a sort of propitiatory sacrifice 

is performed, which is repeated after an interval of six months. No 
periodical offerings are made for the benefit of ancestors in general. 

The social rank of the caste is very low if judged by the current 
standard of food. Dorns and HAris are the 
. otiai fitatus. Only people who will take either food or water 
from the hands of a KAdar, and though he himself will eat with 
Kahars and Bhuiyas, neither of those will return the compliment. 
Kadars oat beef, pork, fowls, and field-rats, and indulge freely in 
strong drink. Concerning beef the KAdars, on whose statements 
tliis article is mainly based, were careful to explain that they 
only ate the flesh of cattle that had died a natural death. 11 m 
they said with reference to the popular belief that Kadars kill 
and eat cattle while grazing in the jimgle. Most of the caste are 
agricultural day-labourers, and comparatively few have got land 
„ of their own or acquired occupancy rights. 

Occupation. Kahing and wood-cutting' are their other 

occupations. On certain occasions they worship the axe and sickle 


as symbols of their craft. , • ioo« 

In 1872 there were 7,120 KAdars in Bhagalpur, while in 1881 
*hey numbered in Gya 13, Dnrbhanga 4, Saran 6, Bhagalpur 
^1>470, and SantAl Pargonas 6,952. 
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Kfidarai, k&dare» a aeolion 
of Bibhaas in Behar. 

Kaday&ni Kadi&rii a section 
of Goill&s in the North-Western 
I^vinoes and Behar. 

K&et, a synonym for 
Eiyasth. 


Kaethoar, ot^ TegetaUe, a 

totemistio sept of Lohars. 

Kdghazif a paper-maker, an 
occupation carried on exclusively 
by Mahomedans. ^ 

KaMly a synonym for Kahar. 

Kah&r, a sub-caste of TAntis 
in Bohar. 


a largo cultivating and pnlanquin-hearicg caste of 
^ , . . Behar, many of whoso members oi 

lonso ongm. ^ domestic BcrN'ants by Natives 

peans. Tho Brahmanical genealogists represent the Kahar us a 
mixed caste descended from a Brahman father and a Nishada 


I employed 
and Euro- 


or Chandal mother ; but it seems more likely that they are a 
remnant of one of the primitive races who occupied the valley of 
the Ganges before the incursion of the Aryans. In one sense, indeed, 
the Kahors may perhaps be regarded as a mixed caste, since their 
ranks have probably been recruited by members of other castes who 
adopted the same profession, while their employment as domestic 
servants in high-caste families may well have led to some infusion of 
Aryan blood. Like the Bauris and Bugdis of Bengal, they admit 
into their community Brahmans, Rajputs, Kayasths, and Kurmis and 
ohildren of Kahar women by mon of those castes on condition of 
performing certain religious ceremonies and giving a feast to Iho 
heads of the caste. Instances of men bom in a liigher caste applying 
for enrolment as Kaliars are probably rare, and occur only when tho 
applicant has been turned out of his own caste for an intrigue with 
a Kahar woman. Still the mere existence of the rule seems to sliow 
that such things do happen sometimes ; and in any case the admission 
of the children of Kahdr women by men of the liigher castes must 
have had some effect on the typo. Tho physical appearance of tho 
oaste rather bears out the view that they are of mixed descent. 
Their features often approach tho Aryan type, but they generally 
have darker complexions than are met with among the higher castes. 
Mr. Nesfield renders the name Kahdr as ‘ water-carrier,’^ and 
considers the oaste to be sprung from fishing tribes, such as the Gondh, 
the Turaha or Dhuria, and tho Dhimar. He adds that Kahar is 
ambiguous as a oaste designation, and is given specifically “ to that 
oaste which has entirely, and for many generations continuously, 
withdrawn from the occupation of fishing, boating, etc., and which now 
exclusively devotes itself to domestic service.” Another, and I 
think more plausible, explanation is given by Sir Graves Haughtou 

(Bengali-Sanskrit Dictionary, s.v. Kahd,r),who suggests that the word 

may be a corruption of handh + hhar^ meaning a man who boars 
burdens on the shoulder. . . 

Kahfirs themselves claim descent from Jardsandha, king o 
Magadha, and tell an absurd story to account for their na^- 


* Lassen says (see his remarks quoted in article Kewat) that Jta is seldom 
nsed in this sense. 
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BhsOTwAn, it is a beatitiful garden on the Giriyak hiU near 

BiiSr, in m a Treat of unusual drought was nearly des- 

teoyed- He therefore promised the hand of his daughter and half his 
kingdom to any one -who should water the garden plentifully with 
Ganges water in a single nighi Chandrawat, thechief of the Kahdis, 
undertook the task. He built the long embankment called the 
Asurabdndh to bring the waters of the Bdwan Gangd to the foot of 
the hill, .and from the reservoir thus formed his tribesmen watered the 
garden with a series of swing lifts {chanr), Wlien Bhagaw&n saw 
lie work was done, he repented of bis promise to give his daughter 
to a man of low degree, and caused the cook to crow before daum, 
at the same time taunting the Kahdrs with having failed in their 
undertaking. Deceived by this ruse, and fearing tW Bhagawdn 
would slay them for attempting to win his daughter for their chief, 
the Kahdrs fled in haste, and when morning broke not a man was 
there to claim fulfilment of the promise. Their flight was so Lurried 
that they carried with them the implements used for watering the 
garden. Those who took the bamboos were called Kahdrs, those who 
took the ropes were called Magahiya Brahmans, while two other 
classes got the names of Dhduuk and Raj war, for some reason which 
the story does not disclose. It is added that Bhagawto afterwards 
took pity on the Kahdrs to the extent of paying them three and a 
half seers of food-grain {(OiaJ) per man, and this or its money value 
is the proper wage of a Kahdr to this day. 

The following sub-castes of Kahdrs are found in Behar : — 
- . , ^ . Rawdni or Ramani, Dhuria, Dhimar, 

n orna 8 rue uro. Khanward, Tupha, Jaswar, Garhuk or 

Garauwd, Bisaria, and Magahiya. The origin of these groups 
is obscure, and the distinctions between them seem to be very 
imperfectly understood. Some say that in former days there were 
no Bub-costes at all, and that the entire caste bad its head- 
quarters at Ramanpur, near Gya. The chief, however, married 
tiro wives, who quarrelled so violently that he was compelled to 
remove one of them to Jaspur. Her descendants formed the Jaswar 
sub-caste, while the members of the family who remained at Ramanpur 
were known as Ramdnis or Ilawdnis. The Dburid are boatmen and 
fishermen, and also collect the dngh&ra or water chestnut {Trapa 
Hispitiosa, Roxh.) The Dhimar carry palanquins, catch fish, make 
nets, and are employed as field-labourers and coolies. The Kharward 
Buy they oame from Khairdgarh, and may possibly be Kharwara who 
have taken to carrying palanquins. The Turhd believe dealing in 
fish and vegetables to be their original occupation, but they cultivate 
and oany palanquins like the other sub-castes. 

Among the Rawdni Kahars of the Santdl Pargamm we find the 
„ . totemistio sections Nag and ^Kdsyapa, while 

Mmnage. Bub-oaste iu Behar have a local 

section, called Eawanpur. For the most part, however, the caste 
appears to have lost its sections, and marriage is regulated by the 
standard formula for reckoning prohibited degrees calculated to 
seven generations in the descending line. 8ome,_ h^ever, say 
that the prohibition extends as fax as any relationship can be 

. 2 A 2 
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traced. Qirla are usoally marri^ in ^anoy, but tbis is not 
absolutely indispensablo, and no disgrace attaobes to a family which 
is unable on account of poverty to get its daughters married before 
the age of puberty. The marriage ceremony is of the standard type 
and appears not to differ materially from that described by Mr! 
Grierson in Behar Peasant Life. Polygamy is allowed, but the 
number of wives a man may have is limited to three. A widow may 
marry again by the sagai form, and is not compelled to marry her 
deceased husband’s younger brother, though^ it is considered very 
proper for her to do so. When a widow marries an outsider, he is 
expected to pay a bride-price of Rs. 2 to her rolatives and a fee 
of Ro. 1 to the headman of the caste. Divorce is permitted on the 
ground of adultery with the sanction of the pancb&yat, and divorced 
wives may marry again. If a woman is convicted of an intrigue 
with a man of a lower caste, who would not be eligible for admis- 


sion into the Kahir community, she is at once excommunicated. 
But if her paramour is a Brahman, Rajput, Kaydsth, or Xurmi, the 
ofience may be condoned by giving a feast to the panchdyat. This 
is a strong and well organised body, on which every head of a 
family is bound to serve when summoned. It is presided over by 
a sarddr, whose office is hereditary. Under him, again, is a chhanddr 
or staff-bearer, charged with the duty of calling the panchdyat 
together and seeing its orders carried out. 

So far as the worship of the greater gods is concerned, the 
religion of the Kabdrs is much the same as 
Religion. cagtes of similar social stand- 

ing. Most of them are worshippers of Siva or the Saktis, and 
the proportion of Vaishnavas among them is very small. Members 
of the Rawani sub-caste observe a peculiar worship in honour ot 
Ganesa on the seventh day of the waxing moon of Kdrtik (Octobor- 
November), when, accompanied by Brahmans, they proceed to 
a wood and make offerings of vegetables, fruits, and sweetmeats 
under an amid tree {Phyllanfhus etnblica)^ but never sacrifice any 
nniTnal. A feast is then given to the Brahmans, after which 
the Kahdrs dine and drink spirits to excess. The entertainmen 
of Brahmans on this day is accounted as meritorious as tlm gai 
of five cows on any other occasion. In addition to 
Bondi, Goraiya, Dharam Rdj, Sokhd, Sambhundth, and KdmThakiu, 
whose worship is common throughout Behar, the caste pay speoia 
reverence to a deified Rahdr called Ddmubir, before whose e gy> 
rudely daubed in red and black paint, goats are sacii^ad an 
betel leaves, sweetmeats, and various kinds of cakes 
marriages, during harvest time and when illness or disaster threa 
the household. As a rule these rites are performed only ‘’y. 
members of the, family, who share the offerings among themse 
In Bhagalpur, however, the Maithil or Kanaujid Brahmans, 
serve the caste as priests of the greater gods, are called in to 
to Damubir, and receive half of the offerings as their 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays are the days s®* fP®? r,„an8 
worship of Damubir. Throughout Behar the status of the B . 
who work for Kahdrs as priests appears to be a oompaW' 
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deeroded one, and they aro not received on equal terms by other 
ffl^bets of the sacred order. The gum of the caste is often a 
Bair^gi or Nanak-shahi ascetic. Kahirs burn their dead and 
perform the ceremony of ttraMh on the thirty-first day after death. 
The ashes are buried near the burning place under a small platform 
of mud, on the top of which a tuhi tree is planted. 

Agriculture, palanquin-bearing, and service in the houses of the 
A higher castes, are the chief occupations of 

“ ^ ■ Kahars at the present day. Mr. Nesfield, who 

regards the Kahar as an offshoot from one of the fishiTi g castes, 
lays stress on the fact that “ his primary function is that of drawing 
and bringing water for the bath or the table, and this has led to 
his being employed for various other uses, such as taking care of 
clothes, dusting the rooms, kneading the chapati preparatory to cooking 
it, carrying the palanquin, etc.'* It is, however, equally probable 
that the functions of the caste were developed in an order the reverse 
of that laid down by Mr. Nesfield. People who were qualified to 
perform the respectable duty of bringing drinking-wa.ter to men of 
the higher castes would hardly take to the comparatively menial 
occupation of carrying palanquins. Moreover, the fishing castes have 
always been regarded as specially unclean, and on the face of things 
would be the last people chosen for a duty so closely bound up with 
the caste system as that of giving water to their bettors. On the 
other hand, when the members of a particular caste had once been 
established as palanquin-bearers, thoir employers would always be 
tempted on the ground of mere convenience to promote them to the 
higher duties of personal service. The fact of a man being on a 
journey has always been recognised as a ground for relaxing the 
strict letter of the rules regarding food and drink, and it would often 
happen that while travelling a man would have no one but his Kahars 
to look after his personal wants. I have even heard it alleged 
against some of the landholders in Chota Nagpur, where proper 
Kah^.r8 are scarce, that they had ma nufactured {Ixmdgd) Kahfirs out 
of Bhuiyas, Rajwdre, and the like in consequence of the trouble they 
were put to by having to travel with men from whose hands they 
could not take water without losing caste. 

Kahdrs engaged in personal service consider themselves superior 
to those who merely carry palanquins or till 
Social status. demand a higher bride-price when 

they give their daughters to them in marriage. Cultivating Kahars 
are 3m:cly found occupying any higher position than that of occu- 
pancy raiyats, while many of them are landless day-labourers paid 
in cash or kind. . j-n r 

Socially the caste ranks with Kurmis and Goalas, and Brahma^ 
^rill take water and certain kinds of sweetmeats from their hands. 
Traces of their lowly origin may perhaps be discerned in the fact 
that many of them will eat fowls and even field-rats, and all except 
the Bhakat or ascetic members of the caste indulge 
’^^^^uk. Mr. Sherring says that some of them eat pork, but this does 
Dot appear to be the case in Bohar or Chota Nagpur. In spite 
of this comparative laxity of diet, they observe some cunoos 
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prohibitions of their onna. Thus a Eah&r Miga^ in personal servicn 
'with a Brahman, Eajput, Babhan, KAyasth, or AgarwAl, will onlw 
his master’s leavings so long as he is himself unmarried. The/ ta 
also particular to explain that their women may not wear noseiinea 
or have their foreheads tattooed. ° 

It was stated in the first paragraph of this article that the 

Members of the caste are properly a Behar caste. A certain 

domiciled in Bengal pro- number 01 them, bowever, regularly seek eni- 
P®' ployment outside beyond that province, and 

some of them become regularly domiciled. The following particulars 
regarding these outlying branches of the caste are token from 
Dr. Wise’s notes 

Tho Kahir, being the most docile and industrious of workmen, 
is in much request throughout Bengal, and of late years he has been 
in great demand as a coolie for the tea gardens of Assam, Kachar, 
and Cbittaguiig. A few also come yearly from Chaprah, being 
employed in the city of Dacca as coolies, porters, and domestic 
servants ; but they always return home as soon as a little money has 
been saved. 

Kahdrs domiciled in Bengal, and known as Doliya, ore pro- 
scribed by their Hindostdni brethreu, because, having ceased to 
observe the peculiar customs of the casto, they have adojtted those of 
the despised Bengali Sudras. The Doliya arc met with along tho 
old post road between Dacca and Calcutta, and at Mansur^bad, on 
the Padma river, twenty-fivo houses are occu])ied by them, while in 
Faridpur still larger settlements occur. Palanquin travelling being 
no longer the custom in the country, the Doliyas have become 
cultivators, domestic servants, and palanquin-bearers in cities. Tho 
liawdni Kabdr is an eager and indefatigable sportsman, but the 
Doliya is content to catch fish in traps, and has given up hunting 
and snaring game. In one respect the Doliya is unolianged. Spirit- 
drinking is to him, as to tho llawdni Kahur, tho iumnitini bomim oi 
life, but he rejects pork, which is still a favomite article of food with 
bis Hindustdni kinsmen. The Doliyas, rejected by the Kahdrs and 
by the Bengali Sudras, have a Brabmau oi their own, and all belong 
to a gotra called Aliman. The majority are Saiva worshippers, but 
a few are Yaisbnavas. 

In Bengal the Hindi name, Mabard, is applied to any palan- 
quin-bearers not Eahdrs, and in Dacca bearors either belong to the 
Mitra Beni subdivision of the Bhuiumdli caste or to the Edndho 
branch of the Ghanddl. A few Muhammadan palanquin-bearers, 
called Doli-wdlas or Sawdri-wdlas, may occasionally be picked up, 
but their number;! are yearly diminishing. , , . 

Last centurjr the title Kabdr was at Patna the distinctive 
appellation of a Hindu slave, asMauldzddah was of a Muhammadan ; 
and the tradition in 1774 was that the Xahdr slavery took its 
when the Muhammadans first invaded Northern India.* So Bucha- 
nan observes that the Bawduis have been entirely reduced to slavery; 
nor does any one of them pretend to a free birth, but many procure 

' Slavery in Indies, by James Peggs, p. ti. 
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. ifbeHy by tiie inability of thm maston to maintain them, and 
V more are allowed to do aa they please for a subsistence. 

loUowina: ^tement shows the number and distribution of 
the Srs in 1S7% and 1881 
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Bavtlwati 

3i«nkura 

Itirblium 

Midnapur 

lluftbli 

Howmh 

aicParKanas 

^ttdiva 

Khulna 
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Mnrshodanad 

Dinnipur 

KMj'^hft^yo 

Kftiiflfpur 

Uoisra ... ••• 

Piihna 

JhirpImJ? 

JalpifJ:ori 

Kiwh Bfhar 

Dhccii 

Farulpur ^ 

Haktii^unj 

Munnansinh 

Tippemh 


1878. 

1881. 
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l,ri77 

1,486 
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217 
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1872. 


Chill affong 
Nmkhnh 
Ilill Tracts 
Patna 

1 <»y« 

Slialiabad 


Tirhut { 


\Io7n1Torpur 

Darbhuiiga 


Saran 

('bnmparan 

M«ii«byr 

Bhagalpur 

Purniaii 

Maldah 

S.iiital Parganas 

Cuttack 

Pun 

Balasore 

Tributary States ... 

I ilaranbac;!! 

lAihantaiOi. 

I singtihum ... ... 

Muiiblium 

Tributary States .. 


1 

1,148 

50 

74,721 

100,788 

52,064 

j 32,320 [ 

^ 31,666 
12,520 
4U.703 
22,127 
9.758 
2,741 
12,918 


24,674 

22,720 

173 

6,329 

GOO 


1881. 


2.06S 

1,776 


80,863 

118,644 

71,916 

39,644 

18,010 

60,53G 


45,628 

49.202 

31,348 

18,117 

3,147 

16,385 

476 

8 

196 

10 


.30,849 

33,183 

829 

6,880 

1,346 


Kahh&l, an oculist, a profos- 
eion followed by both Hindus 
and Mahomedans. In Darbhanga 
there are schools of ophthalmic 
Burgery, and Hindu oculists from 
that district travel about Behar 
in the cold season when opera- 
tions can be most safely under- 
taken. Many oculists belong to 
the Khatri caste. In Eastern 
Bengal similar schools exist, but 
they are in the hands of Maho- 
modans. 

Kahino&ri a mul or section of 
the Tinmulia Madhosid sub-caste 
of Halwdis in Behar. 


Kahr4ur» a sept of theChandra- 
bansi division of llajputs in 
Behar. 

Kah-tsho-bo, a rni or sept of 
Dejong Lhoris in Darjiling, the 
members of which are of a low 
mixed origin. 

Kabu, crow, a sub-sept of the 
Besra sept of Santals. 

Kaiare, a mul of the Biitsya 
section of Maithil Brahmans in 
Behar. 

Kaibartta, a sub-caste of Ke- 
wats in Bengal. 


' IRaibjtrttlt, Kaibarita-Das, 

Dbimra, Khydn, a large fishing <,£ nine oaBtos, 

Proper, taking rank below the Nava-saklia, or group 

from whose hands a BrahmaJi inay ^ origm of the 

No serious ^\?fpkysical characters of the caste 

Tradition, of origin. ^“^,5 ' arked luougU to throw any. oertam 

W „„ their doreen^f 

&ir;«ar ietotthey^eeoeol 














KAIMMTA. 87« 

ih« <^anMAe)nstto castes of the ddtaio distri(^ of Bengal, that the 
nnolens of the group was prohablj Dravidian, but that their original 
oast of feature may have been to some extent refined by a dight 
infusion of Aryan blood. The type as it stands at present is distinctly 
an intermediate one, equally removed from the extreme types of 
Aryan and Dravidian races found in Bengal 

There seem to be good Wounds for the belief that the Kaibarttas 
were among the earliest inb^itants of Bengal and occupied a com- 
manding position. Many centuries ago five separate princedoms 

Tamralipta or Tamluk, B^lisita, Turks, Sujamuta, and Kutabpur— 
are said to have been founded by them in the Midnapur district, 
and it is perhaps not unreasonable to infer from this tradition that 
that part of the country must have been one of the earliest seats of 
the tribe. The fact that none of them are now found occupying the 
position of large landholders is readily accounted for by the extinc- 
tion of some families and the transformation of others into pseudo- 
Bajputs. 

Concerning the etymology of the name Kaibartta there has 
been considerable difference of opinion. Some derive it from ka, 
water, and vartta, livelihood ; but Lassen says* that the use of ha in this 
sense is extremely unusual in early Sanskrit, and that the true 
derivation is Kivaria, a corruption of Kimrarta, meaning a person 
following a low or degrading occupation. This, he adds, would be in 
keeping with the pedigree assigned to the caste in Manu, where the 
Eaibarta, also known as Mdrgava or D^sa, is said to have been 
begotten by a Nishdda father and an Ayogavi mother, and to subsist 
by his labour in boats. On the other hand, the Brahma- Vaivartta 
Purdna gives theKaibartta aKshatriya father and a Vaisyamother. a 
fer more distinguished parentage ; for the Ayogavi, being bom from 
a Sudra father and a Vaisya mother, is classed as pratiloma, begotten 
against the hair, or in the inverse order of the precedence of the 
castes. 

In another placet Lassen mentions a story told by an obscure 
Greek writer, Orthagoras, in his book On T'Awifjrs/mftflfw, how the people 
of the village Koythos fed their goats upon fish, and goes on to say 
“ seeing that in popular speech the name of the mixed caste Kaibarfa, 
to whom the business of boating and fishing has been allotted, must 
become Eemtta, and the v would drop out in Greek, this^ village, 
doubtless situated on the sea or on a river, must have derived its name 
^m the fact that it was inhabited by Kaibartas.” Whatever may be 
thought of this as a specimen of a kind of conjecture of which Indian 
antiquarian research furnishes too many examples, the passage seems 
to deserve quotation partly for the curious and characteristic story 
which it contains, and partly for the opinion which it expresses that 
Kewat and Kaibartta are merely two names for the 8ame_tribe,^or at 
any rate for the samte occupation. ICaibartta, the Sanskrit or Praknt 
form, has been preserved in Bengali, and is still in genera use 
as the name of the caste in question, while the shorter form Kewat 
has become current in Behar. 




I 


t Ind. Alt. iii, 842. 
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The eitnpleefc explanation of the relation between the 
and. the Kewat ap^ then to be that both belonged to one and 
the same tnbej but that the branch which settled in Sehar gradually 
became endogamoue and adopt^ a Hindi name, so that the two 
groups are now virtually distinot castes and have been so treated in 
Ibis book. Numerous instances could be cited in which endogamous 
groups originally formed within the body of an existing caste have 
in course of time severed their connexion with the parent gjroup and 
come to be accepted as distinct castes. A.8 is usual in such oases, the 
two groups stand, or affect to stand, on a different social level, and 
the group bearing a Sanskritised name arrogates to itself some sort of 
undefined superiority. ^ In Orissa, on the other hand, the two names 
are current side by side ; but Kaibartta is used liy members of 
the caste, while only outsiders have the bad taste to talk of 
Kewats. 

In the case of the Kewat and Kaibartta several legends have 
arisen to account for the separation of the two branches, which 
deserve notice for the light they throw upon the growth of this sort 
of folklore. One of these tells how in Bengal there was a powerful 
tribe called Kewat, whom Ballal Sen raised to the grade of pure 
Sudras, conferring on them the title of Kaibartta in return for their 
undertaking to abandon their original profession of fishing. The 
Kanaujia Brahmans, however, refused to officiate for them on their 
promotion, and the Vyasokta Brahmans were appointed to be 
their priests. Now these Brahmans are either the descendants of, or, 
as another story has it, were appointed by Vyasa, himself the son of 
a fisher girl, Matsyagandhd, by Pardsara Muni. The Kaibarttas 
of Bengal claim the same parentage, and allege that at the great 
assemblage of the castes before Ballal Sen they urged their right, as 
the descendants of the Muni Vyiisa, to be included among the Naba- 
s&kha. But BalMl Sen refused to listen to their plea, and allotted 
them one of the most degraded priests. At the present day the 
Brahmans who serve the Kaibartta are so generally despised that 
no clean Sudra will touch anything cooked by them, and in reality 
they rank beneath the Sudra. 

A variety of legends are current in the Midnapur district^ con- 
cerning the origin of the VyAsokta Brahmans, who serve the Kaibart- 
tas as priests. They are said to be descended from Barhu, a sage 
who composed heterodox Purdnas and was cursed by Brahmd with 
the curse that he and his descendants should be priests to men of the 
Sudra caste. In consequence of this curse the Vydsoktas were told 
off to serve the Kaibarttas, the children of Bidur, on the banks of the 
Sarjyu river. , , . • x 

Another story tells how the Kaibarttas rendered a great service to 
Ball&l Sen and were told to name their rew^. They asked the 
King to compel the local Brahmans to serve them as prints ; rat 
the Brahmans refused to obey, and the King, in order to keep ms 
promise, vowed that the first man he saw in the mormng Jould be 
made the Kaibarttas’ priest. Next morning early when the Kmg 
looked out the first men he saw was his own sweeper sweeping out toe 
courtyard. This was not quite what the Kaibarttas meant, but toe 
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Eoog’s vow had to be kept, eo the sweeper was invested with the 
saored thread and sent to minister to the Kaibarttas. 

A third legend says that after the Kaibarttas had settled in 
Midnapur a certain Kaibai^ merchant dug a big tank in Pargan^ 
Kdsijora. To conseorate this tank a Brahman had to be got who 
oonld kindle the saored fire by the breath of his mouth. The 
Yy&sokta were unequal to this feat, but a Drdvida Brahman per- 
formed it. His caste brethren expelled him for having served a low 
caste, and he therefore settled in Midnapur. 

like the Kaibarttas themselves, the Kaibartta Brahmans of 
Midnapur are divided into two sub-castes, Uttar Rarhi and Dakhin 
RArhi, the names of which enable them to pose before the ignorant 
as Edrhi Brahmans. Members of the higher castes, however, who will 
take water from the hands of the Kaibarttas will not take it from 
Kaibartta Brahmans, and the Kaibarttas themselves will not eat food 
cooked by their own Brahmans. 

The internal divisions of the caste differ in different districts. 


Internal structure. They are shown in tabular form in Appen- 
dix I. The exogamous divisions have 
been borrowed from the Brahmans and, as has been observed 


above, give no clue to the origin of the caste. The endogam- 
oUs divisions are based either upon occupation or upon habitat, 
but these distinctions are not everywhere recognised to the same 
extent: thus in Central Bengal and Maldah we find the culti- 
vating and fishing groups, variously called Hallk and Jalik or 
Ch4sa and JAIwah or Jdliyd, clearly differentiated, while in Dacca 
there is no ChAsA or Halwaha division, and the Dds Kaibarttas have 


not yet separated into a distinct caste. In the latter district the 


Jalwah or fisher Kaibarttas are all members of onegotra, the Aliman, 
and have the common title of Das, but a- few individuals who practise 
medicine have assumed the title of Baidya. In Hughli there are 
four sub-castes, two territorial— Uttar-rfirh i and Dakhin-rdrhi — 


and two occupational, Jeliyd or Mala, who live by fishing, and 
T utiy4, who rear silkworms. The name of the last group is derived 
from tuty the mulbeny tree, on the leaves of which silkworms 
are fed. 


The divisions of the caste in Bakarganj are curious and interest- 
ing, and deserve somewhat fuller examination by reason of the light 
they throw upon the process by which endogamous classes are formed, 
and even upon the growth of the caste system itself. There the 
Kaibarttas are divided into two groups — a cultivating group, known as 
HAHA Dds, Pardsara Das or Chfisi Kaibartta, and a fishing group, 
known simply as Kaibartta. Clearly the latter group represents 
the main body of the caste, while the former comprises those Kaibart- 
tas who have abandoned their original occupation and betaken 
themselves to the more respectable profession of agriculture. Bi^ 
the separation has not been long enough in force, or has not gained 
sufiioient acceptance to render the two groups completely endogamous. 
Intermmriage is permitted between them, but is restricted by certain 
conditionB. Ghrls of the Hdliti-D^ class can be given in marriage to 
Kaibarttas, but if a man of the former class mames a Kaibartta ghh 
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his family is ^med to teve be^ ^Ity of a misalliance, and desoends 
a step m social esfamation. Such marriages frequently take place, 
but a substantial pnce is paid by the Kaibartta family for the privi- 
lege of gating a bridegroom from the higher class. Similar relations 
exist in Jessore between the Held, ploughing, and Mbcho or 
Kaibarttas, Among the H41id Das themselves the following familiaa 
have the titular rank of Kulin :—Km E&y, H41i& BdUi, J&dab E4y, 
Bhuban Kuri, klanji, Samadd^r, Charmanm Ray, and Majumd&r. 
All the rest are classed as Bdngals. Kulins and B^ngdls may 
intermarry , but the latter must pay to the former a bride or bride- 
groom-price for the honour which an alliance with them confers. 
The Kaibartta in their turn are divided into Chandradwipi and 
B&ra hazdri, the former being the superior group and demanding 
a premium in case of intermarriage. The following titles denote 
Kulin families :--K4w4r, Mandal, Minji, Pathar and Sikd^r, the 
rest are Bdngdls. 

The subdivisions of the Dakhin-Rarhi group— Lalchat^i, 
Eksid^, Dosid^ and Mdkunda — found in Midnapur are of an uncom- 
mon type, and seem to have been originally hypergamous as regards 
the LalohaUi, the highest of the series. It is explained that they 
used to have a ‘ red mat ’ to sit on, as a mark of social distinction, 
at the meetings of the Kaibartta caste. The next two names are 
based on a marriage custom. The Eksid4, when they go with a 
wedding procession to fetch the bride, will not eat in her father’s 
house on the wedding night. He therefore sends them a present 
(sidii) of food, which they cook and eat in a neighbour’s house. The 
Dosid^ extend this to the night after the wedding, and therefore are 
described as two-present men. Makimda is said to be an eponymous 
group. They carry their own wedding presents to the bride’s house, 
and they eat cooked food with any Kaibartta, whether he belongs to 
their class or not. 

The Hdlia Das have the following sections Alamydn, K&syap, 
Bharadwdj, Parasar, and Ghrita-Kausik, of which only the first two 
are recognised by Kaibarttas. But in both groups the rule prohibit- 
ing marriage within the section, though admitted to have been 
binding in former times, has fallen into disuse of late years. In 
Orissa, on the other hand, traces of totemism still survive among the 
caste, and the rule of exogamy is invariably enforced. I may 
remark here that in regard to the observance of this rule Eastern 
Bengal presents a remarkable contrast to Western Bengal and 
Behar. Not only is the number of sections recognised in any 
particular caste peculiarly small, but the law of sectional exogBxay 
is often disregarded altogether. It may be conjectured mat t^ is 
due in some measure to the example of the Mahomedans of the 
eastern districts. Islam knows nothing of exogamy, and cj^^ins the 
ffiarriage of first cousins as a peculiarly suitable allian<^ me large 
Mahomedan population of Eastern Bengal, coming of tee same ram 
as the Hindus and maintaining close social relations with them, could 
hardly fail to exercise considerable influence on teeur matnmoiual 

arrangements. 
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like most orthodox Hindus, the Eaibarttas of Bei^al perform 
ceremonial manias of their dauehtew 
before they attain puberty, and flometimeB when 
they aw’’only three years old. The girls, however, do not go to 
live with their husbands until they are fully grown up. Com- 
plaints, indeed, ure not uncommon of a girl being kept at home 
by her people to assist in household work long after the time when 
she was physically capable of entering upon married life. In the case 
of males marriage is often delayed by inability to pay the pan or 
bride-price for a suitable maiden, which runs rather high among 
respectable Kaibarttas, and may amount to as muck as Rs. 200 or 
Rs. 300. Polygamy js permitted in this sense and to the extent in which 
it is pcrmitt^ to orthodox Uindus ; but in practice it is very rarely 
resorted to. Widows may not marry a second husband. Divorce 
is permitted on the ground of adultery, but divorced wives are not 
allowed to marry again. 

The Kaibarttas of Orissa depart in certain material points from 
the orthodox standard in matters concerning marriage. Infant- 
marriage is allowed to be the more excellent way, and most parents 
endeavour to follow it ; but no disgrace attaches to the marriage of 
a girl after puberty. The widow is allowed to marry again, and is 
expected to marry her late husband’s younger brother. The ceremony 
is a simplt! one. A feast is given to the members of tlie caste, and 
a bracelet is put on the right wrist of the bride. Divorce may he 
effected by a chhadapatra or letter of divoico, written in the presence 
of the headman and a few of the leading members of the caste. 
Divorced wives are allowed to marry again. 

In connection with the recognition of widow-marriago in Orissa, 
I may mention the tradition current in the 
* Contai subdivision of Midnapur that in tho 

A mil year 1223 a famine occurred in those parts and some widows 
took to themselves second husbands. The chief Xaibortta Rajd is 
said to have put a stop to the practice. Can we argue from this 
that widow-marriage, still current among the Kaibarttas of Orissa, 
survived among the Kaibarttas of Bengal down to 1223 ? 

In religion the Kaibarttas conform to tho ceremonial ohserv- 
. ances of Hindus in general. With very few 

exceptions, the entire caste belongs to the 
Vaishnava sect, their guru being a Gossain and their purohits paid 
or hama Brahmans. The period of mourning in Bengal Proper w 
thirty days, as is appointed for Sudras ; but in Midnapur this is 
reduced to fifteen, and in Orissa to ten. 

The obaracteristio festival of the caste is the JdlpSlani, or laying 
by of the net, which begins on the Ist of M^h (January-February). 
From this date commences a close period, lasting from two and a 
half to seven days, durmg which no fishing operations aro carried on. 
On the last day the river Ganges is worshipped, the net being ejiread 
on the bank and smeared with red lead. Offerings are made to the 
river goddesses, prayers recited by the caste Brahman, and a live kid 
thrown into the water, which in Eastern Bengal becomes tho perqui- 
site of the Bhuinm^li or P^tni. 
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8o far aa I oan aaoertain, there are no minor gods to 

the caste. It » said, however, that 8i^, the departmental goddess 
ofsmall-poxjMid Chandi, alormof Kdli, are worshipped with espeoial 
devotion in Kaibartta viUa^'es. The offerings made to these two 
goddesses on ordbary occasions insist of rioe, sweetmeats, fruits, 
and small coins. (Joats are sacrificed and clothes and ornaments 
presented in fulfilment of vows made by persons suffering from 
illness or m recognition of some special stroke of good luck. Neither 
Sitals nor Chandi have as yet attained to the dignity of havbg 
regular temples and images or special priests set apart for them 
service. In Bengal the caste Brahman of the worshipper, in Behor 
a Ohatiyd or Bhakat, performs the simple ritual which custom 
prescribes. A rough block or slab of stone set up under a pipal, 
banyan, or seorhd^ tree, smeared with red lead and bathed m clarified 
butter or milk, represents to the nund of the villagers an ill-defined, 
but formidable power, whi(}h must be propitiated at regular intervals 
on pain of sickness or death. 

Another gr{m deeata or village deity of the same type commonly 
worshipped by Kaibarttas is Bura-liuri, literally old man and old 
woman, a well-known androgynous divimty of Eastern Bengal, 
which is believed to have been adopted by Uinduism from some 
more primitive system of belief. The annual festival of Bura-Buri 
falls on the Paush-Sankranti, or last day of the month of Faush, 
corresponding to December and January. 

In the occupation of the cultivatmg Kaibarttas there is as a 
rule nothing to distinguish them from other 
ocujia urn. Iliudu castes who are engaged m agricultural 

pursuits. It is said, however, that in former days all J^barttos 
used to allow their bull calves to bo castrated. In course of time 
it oamo homo to them that this practice was abhorreut to all good 
Hindus, and a few families bound themselves to give it up. Their 
descendants now call themselves Lakhi-Nar4yan, to denote their 
zeal in tho cause of religion, and Tera-gharid, to keep b remem- 
brance the fact that thirteen families took part b the original 
resolution. All cultivating Kaibarttas now abstain from the practice 
in question. Kegarding the fishing Kaibarttas of Eastern Bengal, 
Dr. Wise has collected some interesting bformntion. When a man 
of this class has saved some money his first idea is to give up fishing 
and become a fishmonger (nikdri), using in his leisure hours a oast 
net, but no other. Kaibarttas generally cultivate a field of hemp for 
their own uso, or, if they hold no land, give an advance to a neigh- 
bour and get a patch planted out. They themselves preparo the 
fibre ; their wives spin it ; and b this way nets, ropes, and twbe are 

manufactured. . ^ . t> i mL 

Kaibarttas ore tho chief curors of fish in Eastern Bengal. They 
work during November and Doeomber, when 'fash are most abundant 
and the weather is cool. Early in November a piece of land is leased 
by the water side, and the fishermen of the neighbourhood are 


‘ Tropkis aspera. The Sanskrit name is sakhota. It is also known as 
Pisacha-dru, ris&clia-briksfaa or Jiliuta-brikslui, the tree of ghosts or goblins. 
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oigBffed to briiw in Isti^ gwmtiiieg ol tiie amaU poU or pmi fish 
Tlie nah i« f»l«oea betoneem mats and iarodden under foot Mid then 
dowly cbcted in the enn. No salt is used. The produot is exported 
to distrii^ where fish oannot be got in the cold weather. 1 q 
M aimsneinh larger fish are gutted, dned in the sun, and buried in 
pits. When dug up at the beginning of the rains, it is known as 
and is exported to Sjrlhet and Kachar, where it is esteemed 
a great delicacy. 

The Bomid status of the Etubartta is not altogether easy to 

Soda] status determine, as the fisher sub-castes would neoes- 

* "*■ sarily occupy a lower position than purely 

agrioultural groups. The Hdlid Eaibarttas are usually allowed to 
smoke in the same hooka with members of the Nava-sukha, and 
this fairly marks their position as standing first below that group. 
The same privilege is not accorded to Jaliyd Kaibarttas. At present 
Brahmans will not take water from the hands even of the Halia 
Bub-oaste, but it seems likely, as time goes on, that this sub-oaste will 
rise in social estimation, and will altogether sink the Knibartta, so 
that eventually it is possible that they may succeed in securing 
a place with the Nava-sdkha, an elastic group, which has already 
been expanded beyond its original limits. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
Kaibarttas in 1872 and 1881 


BlSTBICT. 

1872. 

18S1. 

DisTiacT. 

1872. 

18S1. 

Bardwan 


6(1,702 

81,602 

Faridpnr 

13,010 

24.010 

Bankara 


W'M 

2ri,2.H> 

llnkargriuj 

20,341 

ls,0W) 

Birbhum 


11, (I'll 

9,129 

MuiniunHihh 

77,708 

04,217 

SfidnspuF ««■ 


6»2,140 

7.5,1,435 

(’hifttigong 

3,tl02 

4,543 

HuKhli 



042,520 

NouKIihIi 

20,203 

10,151 

Howrah 

u. 


1 16.1,0.5.1 

'1 jppprnli 

M.MiU 

60,-'9() 

24-?arganas 

t.. 

1^2, 4S« 

179, 76S 

Chittagonif liill Tracts ... 


7 

Nadiya 


1H,S.'57 

120,00.1 

Darbhungu 

481 

379 

j4*f(Sore 


44,001 

32,60.5 


0 


Khulna 

... 


2:»,s9r> 

dminpainn 

471 


ISurahpdabad 

... 

102,617 

1(H), 355 

Mongiiyr 

55 


Dina; pur 


88,;iOl 

,17,785 

Bhagalimr 

311 

207 

BAjs&ahye ... 

... 

00, UO 

03,114 

Furtiiuh 

60.321 

44.221 

Kaniepur 

••1 


30,012 

MiiUitth 

27,600 

23,566 

Bum 


14,838 

1.5,500 

Kanta) Parganas 

2,094 

10,719 

Panna 


19,255 

23,300 

(Inttaok 

.... . 

6,129 

Darjiling 


24 

210 

Ilalasoro 


SOI 

Jalpigori 


2,970 

6,H38 

Tributary States 


,110 

Kiich Behar 



1 2,078 

Siugbliiiin 


soo 

Dacca * ... 

... 

.12,317 

40,422 

Manbhum 

1 

6,149 


Kaihartta-Das, a synonym for 
Kaibartta. 

Kfiibt&r, a section of the 
Dharkdr sub-caste of Boms in 
Behar. 

Kaikyal, a thar or section of 
Nepili Brahmans. 

Kailid, a section of Bh4ts. 


Kailwfir, a sept of the Chondia- 
bansi division of llajputs in 
Behar ; a section of Majraut 
Qoalas. 

Kdin, K4inya, Kaiyi, a 
synonym for 8ondr. In Darjiling 
and the Nepal Torai the word 
K4inya denotes a native of the 
plains who carries on business as 
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ZASS- 

a, trader tDdiB0!ie!f4ettder) aadis 
fflore eepemiOly ^ as a title 
of Marwarifl, and ^erally of 
traden and moneylenders from 
Upper India. 

Kainrdlai a i^ar of the Maut* 
hsha gotra of Nepdli Brahmans. 

Kaiobanuir, a section of 
Kurmis in Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa. 

Kairdidi a section of Kdmis ; 
a thar or sept of Mangars in 
Darjiling. 

Kairawdr,' illegitimate issue, 
a section of Kiurmis in Chota 
Nagpur and Orissa. 

Kaisab, eomiption of Kdy/apa, 
a section of the Ayorlhia sul)- 
oasto of llajjams and of the 
IJhojpima Buh-casto of N\mias 
in Behar. 

Kaisale, a sept of Lohdrs in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Kaisdr, a section of Qh&sis in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Kdif, a synonym forKiyasih. 

Kaita, Kaith, curry vogetahlo, 
atotemistic sept of Ciiika, Oraons, 
and Ahirs or Goalas in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Kaithar, a section of the Biy.'l- 
hut and Khariddha Xalwdis in 
Behar. 

Kaithdwar, Kaithd, a sept of 
Asuras in Chota Nagpur. 

Kaiwar, a mul or section of 
tho Ghosin sub-casto of Goalas in 
Bohar. 

Kdji, a sept of Thdrus in 
Behar. 

Kajol, a Bub-oaste of GodMs in 
Bengal. 

Kikan, a sept of tho Sura jbansi 
division of llajputs in Behar. 

Kdkas, a section of Godlds in 
weNorth-Westom Provinces and 
Behar. 


Kdkin, aunt, a totemistio se^ 
of Mundss in Chota Nagpur. 

Kakir, a sept of Bajputs in 
Behar. 

Kakkar, a section of the Bara* 
jiti sub'Casto of Xhatris in 
Bengal. 

Kak kd Rakmal, a section of 
Kalwars in Behar. 

Kakra, hyena, a tofemistic 
sept of Oraons in Chota Nagpur. 

Kakrolid, a section of Godlds 
in tlie North-Western Provinces 
and Behar. 

Kaksa, a section of Majrant 
Goalcis in Behar. 

Kdkulu, a sept of Tipperabs 
in the Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

Kdkusthi, a mel or hypergam- 
OU8 sub-group of Baihi 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Kdl, a section of Blgdis in 
Bengal. 

Kald, a sept of Chakmasin the 
Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

Kalaen, a section of Avadhid 
Uajjams in Behar, 

Kalagdchi, a section of Pdtnis 
in Bengal. 

Kalai, a adiii of tho Bdtsya 
(fotra of the Uttar-Bdrendra 
Bralimans in Bengal. 

Kalditjar, a tinman, a profes- 
sion followed mostly by Mahom- 
edans. Oce. 

Kalait, a section of Lohdrs 
in Behar. 

Kala Khdti, a thar or sept of 
Damis in Darjiling, the members 
of wliioh are drummers by pro- 
fession. ' 

Kaldl, Kahedr, (i) in Bengal 
Mahomedan distillers and liquor- 
sollers, who are regarded as out- 
castes by reason of tbeir profes- 
sion, so that othor Mahomedans 
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will not oatj dnnky or intewnaiiy 
with them. Synonyms : kdrigar, 
mistri, used hy themselves; shar- 
abtcdid, looked upon as derog- 
atory: (ii) in Behar the term kuldl 
denotes a Mahomedan and kal- 
tmr a Hindu liquor-seller. A dis- 
tiller is caSleAbhatthiddr OT dbkdr, 
and in S6xan rdnki. 

Kai&lidi a section of GoAlds in 
the North-Western Provinces and 
Behar. 

Kalalohdr, a tkar or sept of 
Mingars in Darjiling. 

Kaldlsunri, a sub-caste of 
Sunris in Behar. 

Kdidnudi a section of the Bi- 
ydhut and ELharid^hd Kalwars 
in Behar. 

Kdid Rdy, ahypergamous group 
of Kaibarttas in Bakarganj. 

Kdidsan, a «i«/ or section of 
the Naomuli4 or Qori^i sub-caste 
of Go&l&s in Behar. 

Kalasdih, a mul or section of 
the Chham^a Madhesia sub- 
caste of Halwais in Behar. 

Kaldwat, a sub-caste of 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Kalemnidi a section of Bdb- 
hans in Behar. 

Kalganidt a section of Godlas 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and Behar. 

KdIhanSi a sept of Bajputs in 
Behar. 

Kalhia, a section of Glhdsis in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Kali, a sept of Tipperahs in the 
Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

Kalid, a title of Chasi Bai- 
barttas and Sadgops in Bengal. 

Kiligrdmi, a gdin of the 
Bdtsya gotra of Bdrendra 
BndimanB in Bengal. 


Kdlih&i, a gdta of the Bdtsya 
gotra of Bdrendra Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

K4 1 imba, tobacco flower, a tote- 
mistio sept of Judngs in Orissa. 

Kdlindi, a sub-caste of Dorns 
in Bengal who are cultivators 
and basket-makers. Their chief 
occupation is basket-making, but 
they axe employed to kill dogs, 
remove dead bodies, and some- 
times as executioners. The name 
is said to refer to their being 
worshippers of the goddess Kali. 
A gdin of the Batsya gotra of 
Bdrendra Brahmans in Bengal; 
a title of Jdliyas. 

Kalinwdl, a section of Qoalds 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and Behar. 

Kalipa, a religious group of 
Jugis. 

Kalit, a mul or section of the 
Kamarkalla sub-caste of Sonars 
in Behar. 

Kaliani, a section of Mahesris. 

Kalmi, a section of Telis in 
Bengal. 

Kalmut, a section of Brahmans 
in Behar. 

Kalot, a section of Godlds in 
the North-Western Provinces and 
Behar. 

Kaharea, a man who works at 
a kahar, the place where the juice 
of sugarcane is expressed. 

Kalu, a sub-caste of Telis in 
Bengal and Orissa; also a 
synonym for Teli, and a title 
of Mahomedan oil-pressers and 
sellers in Northern Bengal. 

Kdlui, a gdin or sub-section of 
Saptasati Brahmans in Bengal. 

Kalundid, a sept of Hos in 
Singbhum. 

Kalupitd, a term used in 
Western Bengal to denote a 
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h^rdiTOi^iog man of the aborig- 
inal castes, such as BAuris, 
B^gdis, and the like. 

Kalvisha, a section of Brah- 
mans and EAyasths in Bengal. 


Kalwadid, a section of QoAIAs 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and Behar. 

KaiwAr, a suh-oaste of BaniyAs 
and Sunris in Behar. 

a liquor-selling, distilling, and trading caste of Behar, 
orim probably a degraded offshoot of one of the 

numerous branches of the BaniyAs. Mr. N^field 
regards the name as “a variant of Khairw&r or oateohu-maker, 
a process which is very similar to that of drawing juice from the 
palm-tree and fementing it into a spirit;” and Mds that this 
etymology “ implies that the caste has sprung out of such tribes as 
Chain, EhairwAr, Musahar, etc., all of whom are skilled in nmlcing 
the intoxicating juice called catechu.” It seems, however, more 
likely that Kalwar is a corruption of Kahrdld, a man who works a 
kal or machine ; while there is no evidence whatever to connect the 
KalwAr with the jungle races who collect catechu, an astringent 
extract from the wood of several species of acacia, which, so far as 
I am aware, has no intoxicating properties. 

The caste is divided into six sub-castes — BanodhiA, BiyAhut or 
^ Bhojpuri, DsswAr, oaiswaror AjodhiAbAsI, 

n ema s rue ure. Kh^lsA, and KharidAhA. Mahomedan liquor- 
sellers are called RAnki or KalAI. Of these the BanodhiA say they 
came from the north-west of the Boy Bareilly district about a 
hundred years ago. The BiyAhut pretend that in former years 
they did not permit widows to marry again, though they admit- 
tedly to do so now. Another story is that they aro descended from 
the biydhi wife of the common ancestor of the caste, while the 
other sub-castes were the offspring of a sagai wife. They will 
not drink or sell alcoholic liquor, and will not milk cows with 
their own hands or allow bullocks to bo castrated. The EharidAhA, 
who are said to derive their name from a village in GhAzipur, 
observe the two latter restrictions, but do not object^ to selling 
drink. The JaiswAr sub-caste are alleged to be the illegitimate 
descendants of a KalwAr by a mistress called J aisiA. They them- 
selves derive their name from a village called J aispur, the precise 
locality of which they aro unable to state. Most of the sub-castes 
appear to have sections of the territorial type, and to observe 
the standard formula stating prohibited degrees. _ The BiyAhut and 
KhoridAhA forbid a man to many a woman of his own section, Ofof 
the sections to which his mother, his paternal grandmother, md ^ 
paternal great-grandmother belonged. One of the sections of the Jais- 
wAr group is denoted by the curious formula Bdmn gaK,Urpan oazar, 
hhr, battis parhdr ; for a further notice of jvhioh sm aruole 
BAwan. JaiswArs follow the same rule regarding excluded SMteons 
M the BiyAhut and KharidAhA sub-castes, except that they substitute 
the maternal grandmother for the paternal great-grandmotber. 

Members of the BiyAhut and KharidAhA sub-casw many 
their daughters between the agw of fivewd 
twelve years; JmswArs from five to ten ; while 
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Sa&odhi&s ireMrd £rom (seven to foutteen as tiie marriageable aae 
for a girl, ^oys are married between right and fourteen, but 
all snb-oaates agree in holding it proper for the bridegrom to 
be a few yeara older than the bride. The marriage ceremony 
is of the standard type, sindurd&n being the binding portion. 
Banodhid Kalw^rs omit the preliminary forms known as ghardekhi 
hardekhi^ and panbdti. The tilak paid to the parents of the bride^ 
groom never exceeds a maximum amount of Bs. 21. Polygamy 
is permitted up to a limit of three or, as some say, four wivea 
It is not very clear, however, whether the permission to take more 
than one wife is not in any case conditional on the first being 
barren, and the practice of the caste on this point seems to vary 
in difierent districts. Widows are allowed to many again by all 
(sub-oastes, and no restrictions are placed on their freedom of choice. 
Biy&but Kalwdrs, as has been stated above, say that they derived 
their name Biydhut, ‘ the married,’ from their prohibiting widow- 
marriage. But there is no indepeniient evidence in support of their 
statement, and it is primd f^ie unlikely that they should have 
retraced their steps a^r having travelled so far in the path of 
orthodoxy. Divorce is not generally recognised, a woman taken in 
adultery being simply turned out of the caste. In Champaran, 
however, the rule seems to be more lax, and divorced wives are 
allowed to marry again by the sagai form. 

Yaishnavismisthe favourite religion of the caste, but in addition 
_ . to the reg^ar Hindu gods the Biydhut and 

Kharidahd offer rice and milk to Sokh4 on 
Mondays during the lig^ half of Sawan; goats and sweetmeats 
to K41i and Band! on w'ednesdays and Thursdays ; and sucking 
pigs and wine to Goraiyd on Tuesdays. On Saturdays within the 
same period the Jaiswdr sub-oaste present cakes and sweetmeats to 
the Panch Fir, while the Banodhid make similar offerings to Barham 
Deo on the eleventh or thirteenth day of the dark half of Bhadra 
and the light half of Mdgh. All these offerings are eaten by the 
members of the household except the sucking pigs, which are buried. 
In some families the articles of food presented to the Pdnoh Pir are 
made over to the Mahomedans of the village. 

Kalwdrs employ Brahmans for religious and ceremonial pur- 
poses, but they are deemed to be of inferior rank. Only the 
Kanaujid Brahmans, who serve the Banodhid sub-oaste, are received 
on equal terms by other members of the sacred order. The dead 
are burned, and the ceremony of sraddh performed in aocordanM 
with orthodox usage on the thirteenth day after death. Banodhia 
Kalwdrs bury the ladies of children under seven years. 

The social rank of Kalwdrs is low. Brahmans and mempOT 
^ , of the higher castes will on no account t^s 

water from their hands, and they are ordinanly 
classed with Telis, Tatwds, and Ohdins. On this point Mr. Nesneld 
remarks “ The Kalwdr ranks a little higher than the Tel^be^’^ 
there is more skill and less dirt in the practice of his art. 

«8 a private occupation has been destroyed by the British 
ment, which has tahen the distilling and sale of liquors entirely uin> 
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its 6Wfl Tho Eslw&r still finds some opportuxufyy howeysr, 

of following his^ old punnit by working in the Govenunent dis- 
tiUerioB and taki ng out lioensM for the sale of spirits. But the 
majority have taken to other kinds of trade or to agrioulture, the 
oonunon goal to which all Ae decayed industries of India are tending. 
The art of the Kalwir, like that of the Teli, has been known to 
almost all the brokward races of the world, and cannot by any means 
be counted among the higher types of industry. Hence the status 
of the Kalw4r has always been low.” Distilling and selling liquor is 
believed to have been the original occupation of 
oupa on. entire caste ; but most of its members, with 

the exception of the Banodhid, Deswar, and Khalsa sub-castes, make 
their living by shop-keeping, money-lending, and various forms 
of trade. A few are engaged in the manufacture of sugar, and some 
have taken to agriculture in the capacity of tenure-holders and occu- 
pancy raiyats. The trading and money-lending Kalwars have a 
reputation for squalid penury in the ordering of their household 
affairs, and for grasping extortion in their dealings with their poorer 
neighbours. Many of the Bhakats who infest Chota Nagpur and 
the SantAl Parganas belong to this caste. They certainly have a 
remarkable talent for amassing money, while their standard of living 
is frequently no higher than that of an ordinary day-labourer. 
Their meanness in dress is almost proverbial, and I have heard them 
charged as a class with grudging the dliobi the trifle he gets for 
washing their clothes. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
the caste in 1881, the figures for 1872 having been included with the 
table on Sunris 


Dibtbict . 


1881 . 


DiBiBicr. 


1881 . 


Bardwan 

Bankura 

Birblium 

Howrah 


^^Parganas 

Nadiya 

Murshedabad ... 

Dinajpup 

Rftjahahye 

®«^»gpur 

iJOffra 

Pafina 

Darjiling 

Kucb Behar 

Dacca 

Paridpup *’* 

Moimansinh 


15 

5 

21 

47 

100 

1 

108 

27 

60 

6 
6 
6 

104 

19 

7 

2 

13 


Patna 
Gy a 

Shahabad 

MozufFerpur ... 

Darbhanga 

Saran 

Champaran 

Monghyr 

Bliagalpur 

Purnian 

Maldah 

Santil Parganas 

Cuttack 

Balasoro 

Hazaribagh 

Lohardag^ 

Manbhum 

Tributary States 


8,747 

2,359 

20,126 

29,039 

11,949 

28,979 

80,357 

12,002 

26,676 

9,822 


4,577 

26 

4 

1,116 

5,660 

1,617 

2,406 


2 B 2 
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SHaiwU UttUdht a egmonymlor 
Buraldji. 

Kamal, lotas, a sept of Lob&rs, 
Mondas, aad Ahiro olr Go&l&s in 
Ghota Nagpur. 

Kamalsari a seotlon of the 
Biyihut and Khariddh& Ealwdrs 
in Behar. 

JEomdm, a synonym for F&si, 

q.v. 


Kdm&nl, a' snb-CMSte (rf P4aig 
in Behar. 

Kamdr, a synonym for KdmAr 

in Bengal and for LohAr in 
Behar; a suh-caste of DosAdhs 
peculiar to Behar. 

Kdmar, a sept of Rajputs in 
Behar. 


flitnit, Kamdr, the metal-working caste of Bengal and Behar 
^ distinguished from the Lohar by not oonfininff 

^ ■ themselves to the fabrication of iron imple- 
ments, and by having no scruples about working with any kind 
of metal. The KAmars or KormakArs of Bengal are popularly 
believed to be descended from an intrigue between a woman of the 
Sudra caste and the celestial artificer Viswa-karmA. In the Midna- 
pur district they have a legend curiously like the myth of the 
destruction of the A suras quoted in the article on the MundA tribe. 
Once upon a time, they say, there was a demon called LohAsura 
{Lohd + mura)y who obtained by his austerities the gift of immor- 
tality, and warred successfully with the gods. Wearied with constant 
defeat, Indra at last appealed to Siva for help. As the demon 
was proof against all the weapons of tho gods, a man was created 
to be their champion and armed by Siva with a set of blacksmith’s 
tools. His hammer was formed from Siva’s drum (damani), a 
skull was converted into an anvil, pincers were made out of the snake 
girdle worn by the god, while the sacred bull parted with a piece 
of his skin to furnish the bellows. Thus equipped the first KAmAr 
went forth to meet LohAsur, who laughed and declined to fight any 
one so small. On this the RAmAr asked the Asura to give a proof 
that he was really immortal by getting into his furnace and letting 
him blow the bellows. With stupidity worthy of a giant in a fairy 
tale, the Asura complied ; but the KAmAr worked the bellows so hard 
that before the demon could turn he had become red hot and had run out 
of the furnace as molten iron. From this were forged eight different 
kinds of iron, corresponding, it is said, to the eight classes of KAmAr 
known in Midnapur, viz. (1) LohAr-KAmArs, who work in iron; (2) 
PItuIe-KAmArs, who make brass utensils; (3) KAnsAris, who work in 
bell-metal ; (4) Sarna-KAmArs, or working goldsmiths ; (5) Ghatra, 
KAmArs, who make imitation fruits, iron figures of owls and other 
birds used in the worship of Lakshmi, and kajlautis or iron 
snuffer-shaped vessels for collecting lampblack ; (6) ChAnd-KamArs, 
, ^ . . whose specialty is the manufacture of brass 

Interna rtruetnre. o^hokrAs, and (8) TAmpAs, two 

lower classes of KAmArs found in the Jungle MahAls in the west of the 
distnot, who eat fowls, are reckoned unclean, and are served by a 
degraded class of Brahman. Of these groups the first two intermarry , 
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^hile aU the rest aro OTdogiimouB. It is impossible at the present 
to determine whether eU of them are really derived hm the 
KimAr caste ; and it ^ms probable that some of them may be 
gopBiTftto 08 iSt 6 Sj which hftvo hoou olfiBscd AS Eifttnftrs on Account of 
some real or supposed resemblance in thoir occupations. It is 
however, undouUedljr the owe th^ in other distiiots besides Midna* 
pur the internal divisions of the Kamar caste are unusually intricate 
Md multifarious. Thus in the 24-Parj>anas three sub-castes are 
recognised — Uttar-Rdrhi, Dakhin-Rdrhi, and Anarpuri, the 
members of which do not intermarry ; while the first two are further 
subdivided into the hypergamous groups Kulin and Maulik. In 
Eastern Bengal we find Bhusn&pati, Dhdkii, and Paschimi, the 
first being again broken up into NaldipitI, Chaudda-Samdj, 
Pdnch-Samdj, between which intermarriage is permittod. The 
Kamars of Mnrshedabad again reckon four groups—Rdrhi, 
Bdrendra, Dhdkdwdl, and Khottd. The last two are composed 
respectively of emigrants from Dacca and Hindustan, who have 
settled in Central Bengal. The Rdrhi and Bdrendra sab-oostes 
are found also in Pabna under the names Das-Samdj and Panch- 
SaiTicij, while in Noakhali the caste is divided into Jdti-Kar> 
makdr and Sikhu-Karmakar, who do not intermarry. Beidsi, 
Mdhmudpurid, and Kdmid-Kdmdr are met with in Bordwon. In 
Manbhum there ore four sub-castes — Magahiyd, Dhokrd, Lohsd, and 
Basund, and the same number in the 8antal Parganas — Ashtalai, 
Churdlai, Beldlai, and Sankhalai. In Singbhum and throughout 
Behar no sub-castes soem to exist. 

An equal degree of diversity prevails among the oxogamous 
divisions of the caste. The Kamars of Bengal have adopW the 
standard Brahmanical gofras ; in Siiigbbum and the Santdl l^arganas 
totemistio sections are in vogue; wliile in Behar the corresponding 
groups are of the local or territorial type. In Bengal the gotra is 
looked upon as a sort of ornamental appendage testifying the 
respectability of the caste, but persons of the same gotra are allowed 
to marry provided that they are not of kin within the fifth degree on 
the mother’s and the seventh on the father’s side. In Behar and Ohota 
Nagp ur the usual rule that a man may not marry a woman belonging 
to his own section is still observed. Those facts, taken in connexion 
^ith the prevalence of several different types of section-names 
seem to point to the conclusion that many distinct castes of metal- 
workers have sprung up in different parts of the country to meet 
local wants; that each caste has been formed out of recruits from 
the surrounding population ; and that the name Kamar, so far 
from indicating a common origin, is merely tho functional designa- 
tion of an extremely lieterogeiioous group. lu other words, the 
profession of metal-worker in its various branches has been adopted 
from time to time by Aryans, non- Aryans, and** people of mixed 
face; but the fact of their following the same occupation, though 
has led to their being called by a common name, has not 
welded them into a uniform group, and the component elemente 
ct the caste still remain entiiely distinct* The caste, in facti 
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ia a caste only in the loose popular sense of the word, and its 
multifarious internal divisions afford an excellent illustration of 
the general rule ^t while diversity of occupation undoubtedlv 
leads to differentiation, community of occupation does not necessarily 
or generally bring about integration. ^ 

The ^in^ of Bengal marry their daughters as infants 
Haniarn. between the ages of five and ten years. The 

^ usual maximum limit of age in Behar is 
twelve for a girl and fifteen for a boy; but it Is essential that 
^ bridegroom shotild be taller than the bride, and this point 
is ascertained by actual measurement. In Bengal, however, the 
marnage of a son is sometimes delayed till he is twenty<five or 
so by reason of the necessity of paying a pan or bride-price in order 
to obtain a wife- Among the Kdmdrs of Chota Nagpur adult- 
marriage still holds its ground even for girls, though it is considered 
more propm for them to be married before attaining puberty. The 
K4mdrs of Midnapur, though regarding infant-marriage as essen- 
tial, do not permit consummation to take place immediately after 
the ceremony, but keep their girls at home until they have reached 
puberty and may fairly be deemed apta viro. Another custom 
prevalent in that district kdparpardna, or presenting a piece of 
doth and certain spices to the bride elect before the marriage. The 
acceptance of this cloth is held finally to bind the bride’s family to 
keep faith with the bridegroom, so that if the girl yrere afterwards 
given to another man her father would run the risk of being turned 
out of the caste. In Bengal the marriage ceremony is of the standard 
type, while in Behar it closely resembles that described in the 
i^ole on the Kewat caste. One curious practice, known as ghaskAti, 
or cutting grass, is peculiar to Xdmdrs. On the day after the 
marriage the wedded pair, followed by a nmnber of women singing, 
are taken outside the house, and the bridegroom is given a sickle, 
with which he cuts a handful of grass, .^ter this a maid-servant 
or one of the female members of the bride’s household plants a stick in 
the ground at some distance off, and the bridegroom and his brother- 
in-law race for the stick, which the winner pvdls up. In this contest 
it is an understood thing that the bridegroom must be allowed to win, 
and if the bride’s brother seems to be getting the best of it he is 
headed baoklby the bridegroom’s friends, so as to let the latter come 
in first Polygamy is permitted in Bengal and Chota Nagpur, 
but is strongly disapproved of in Behar, where the rule is that a man 
may only teke a second wife in the event of the first being barren or 
suffering from an incurable disease. Widow-marri^ is forbidden 
in Bengal and Behar, but is still practised in Chota Nagpur by the 
Magah^4 Kdmirs, who probably left Behar before the Kfimais ot 
that province had taken to orthodox ways. Divorce is recogn^o 
only in Singbhifm and the Santel Parganas, where a bAI lest w 
tom in two before the panch&yat as a symbol of separation, an 
^voroed wives are allowed to marry again. In other distncts a 
Jaithless wife is turned out of the caste, and either becomes 
regular prostitute or joins some religious sect of dubious moraii y. 
6^ measures, however, are only resorted to in extreme case , 
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usually condoned by the 


and intrigues within the caste are 
husband. 

The majority of ^e Kdmdrs in Bengal are Yaishnavas, but 
Raiigtim. 5 Sdkta ritual Their favourite 

i! -ni.^ j -XL ^ who is worshipped on the 

last day of Bhadra with offerings of sweetmeats, parched rice, fruits, 
molasses, flowers, sandal-wood ^ paste, Ganges water, cloth, silver 
ornaments, etc. At the same time they worship the hammer, anvil, 
and other tools used in their handicraft* In Behar they reverence 
as minor gods Hanum^n, Bandi, Goraiyd, KAli, Jawdld Mukhi, 
Jalpd, Bhairab, and two Mahomedan saints— Miran or Rhnikli gadu 
and Saiyad. Cooks, MtV, and pari are offered to the latter, and 
afterwaiw given away to poor Mahomedans. In Bengal the women 
perform the Ananta, Savitri, Sasthi, and Fanohami bratas, and 
Nistdrini, and Mangal Chandi are worshipped by the women and 
children with offerings of sweetmeats, milk, fruit, etc. For the 
service of the greater gods and in the performance of bratas the caste 
employ Brahmans, who are received on equal terms by other 
members of the sacred order. The dead are burned, and a regular 
srdddh performed on the thirty-first day after death. 

.Among the Kdm^rs oi Dacca, says Dr. Wise, there exists 

- . a tradition that they were brought from Upper 

ion. ^ India by the Muhammadan Government. In 
the ’Ain-i-Akbari it is stated that there was an iron mine in Bark&r 
Buzuha, which included Dacca, and in later times j^girs called 
^angar were granted to the skilled workmen employed in smelting 
iron from the red laterite soil of the Dacca district. At the present 
^y, however, the Kim^rs are unacquainted with the art of smelting 
iron, and they procure pig-iron from Calcutta when a local supply 
is not to be had. Don-smelting, indeed, seems to be practised only 
by the aboriginal Loh&rs and Asuras of Chota Nagpur and Western 
Bengal. K&mdrs work in all metals, including gold and silver, and 
being themselves members of the Nava-SAkha group affect to despise 
the professional goldsmith or Sonarbanik, who is considered unclean. 
Most SekrAs or working goldsmiths are KamArs, and more than 
half of the caste are employed as blacksmiths. The regular village 
blaci^th, whether B!kmAr or Lohar, is usually paid in kind, 
receiving four drhis (about a maund) of paddy per plough. Some 
KamArs, again, are employed to slaughter the animals offered in 
sacrifice to Sakti. In Dacca, where the Kansari or brazier caste is 
uo longer met with, the manufacture of the brass utensils solely used 
m Hindu households devolves on the KAmars, their only competitors 


bemg the GhulAm KAyasths, many of whom engage m this trade. 
^®y make an alloy (bham) with three parts of copper and fom^f 
rinc, and with it manufacture cups, lotds, and other ye^ls. Ihe 

Fwni-wAla, or tin-foil maker, is always a KAmsr. The tm is obt^ra 

^ bars from Calcutta, and being run into moulds, is, while stiU soft, 
beaten out until thin enough to be out into strips, wMoh are thra 
^ed with lao and turmeric so as to counterfeit Wr 

foil BO produced is then sold to the 
to omamont his glass braoolots^ and to the Milskar to embaUisn 
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ob^idetB, tiaras, images of gods and goddesses, and the platforms 
paraded on gala days. A small numoer of E&mto have fa tte n to 
agiionl^e and trade, and among these a few hold the position 
of zemindars or tenure-holders, vhile the majority are oooaponoy 
raiyats. The caste has always been an illiterate one, and very low of 
its members have made their way into Government service, or the 
learned professions. It is, in fact, a common allegation that they 
only learn enough reading and writing to enable them to keep 
accounts. 

The sodal standing of Edmirs is respectable. In Bengol they 

- . , ^ . rank among the Navasdkha, and in Behar they 

“ * belong to the group of castes from whose 

hands a Brahman can take water. Except in Singbhum and the 
Santdl Farganas, where fowls are deemed lawful food, they observe 
the same rules regarding diet as the higher castes, but do not con- 
sider themselves bound to abstain from spirituous liquors. like 
the Ekddas Telis, Edmdrs pride themselves upon not allowing 
their women to wear nose-rings. This prohibition is said to have 
been introduced by a Fararndnik or headman of the caste because 
a Edmdr woman topped her nose-ring on his plate while servmg 
him at a feast. La Midnapur the Pardmdniks hold a very high 
position, and marriages with their families are eagerly sought 
after. All questions bearing on the usages of the caste are laid 
before them for decision, and disregard of their orders may in the 
last resort bo punished by excommunication. Ordinarily, however, 
a fine is inflicted, of which the Pardmdnik himself gets the largest 
share, while the rest is spent in giving a feast to the Edmdrs who 
live within his jurisdiction. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
Edmdrs in 1872 and 1881. The figures of the former year include 
those of Lohdrs. 


Distbict. 


Bardwan 

Bankura 

Birbhum 

Midnapur 

Buffhli 

Howrah 

S4hPargana8 

Nadiya 

Khuma 

Jessore 

Marshedabad 

Hinaipur 

Bajshahye 

Bangpur 


Fab 
BarJUing 
Jiloigori 
Kneb Behar 
Dacca 
Fandpur 
Bakarganj 
Maimantinh 
Tipperah 


1872. 

18S1. 

S2,K51 

20,399 

22,750 

82,328 

10,305 

9,7(»9 

82,348 

S8.474 

] 11,941) 

( 11,3]8 

1 4,871 

21.439 

12,890 

16,005 

15,515 


7,213 

14,384 

18,750 

7,450 

8,052 

3,059 

6,024 

4,508 

5,100 

4,237 

6.714 

1,475 

1,708 

6,740 

8,100 

450 

SIO 

511 

1,010 


010 

12,072 

10,747 

4,768 


11,418 

9.475 

9,019 

14,859 

6,403 

7,488 


Dibibict. 


ChittngonK 
Nnaklmli 
HillTi’acts 
Patna 
«.ya , 

Sliahabad 

Mo/ulTorpur 

DarbhuHKa 

Bnran 

Chaniparan 

Monghyr 

BhagHipur 

PurriiHh 

HantAI Parganas 

Maldah 

Cuttack 

I’uti 

HalAKore 

Tributary Rtatus 

iittKaritiagh 

huhordaga 

Kingbhura 

Maubhuro 

Tributary States 


1872. 


2,749 

1,350 


I® 


'A 

^ 4,S12 
11,071 
5.7H5 
0,7tt4 
17,102 
10.605 
dl,9tNt 
7,969 
22.616 
6,263 


1881. 


2,9JG 

2,118 

53 

77 

4,890 

2,295 

012 

*’*16 

6,41)6 
8, 664 

6.8D6 

8,464 

ia,7l'0 

8,81)8 

8,81)6 

864 

7,488 

26,688 

8,766 
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Kamarhe^ a mal or flection of 
Eamarkalla sub>oaste of 
Sonars in Behai. 

Kamarkalla, a sab-oasto of 
Barhis, Lohto, and of SonArs in 
Behar who do not permit the 
loaniage of widows. 

kdmat, a title of Kewats in 
Behar. 

Kdmati,Kamtd, Kamti, a title 
of cidtivatiag DhAnuks in Behar. 


Kf mWhdng, a sept of lim- 
bus in Darjihng, 

, Kambalidi a title of Garexis 
in Behar. 

Kanib^ngi a sept of Limbus 
in Darjiling. 

Kambule, a functional group 
of Jugis in BengaL 

^ Kamendra, a gain of the Sdn- 
dilya gotra of Bdrendra Brah- ' 
mans in Bengal. 


IPmt, KamiA^ the blacksmith caste of Nepal, some of whom 

Traditions of origin. predous metals, ^ey claim 

descent from the mythical artificer ViswAmitra, 
and profess to have entered Nepal from the plains of In^a. This 
indeed is probable enough, for their section-names, a list of which 
is given in the Appendix, are not of the type common among 
the Indo-Tibetan races, and seem to bo of In^an origin. Their 
physical characteristics also appear to suggest the conclusion that 
they are immigrants from India, who have intermarried freely with 
some of the indigenous races of Nopal. 

A man may not marry a woman of his own thar or section, nor 
Marri o Section to which his mother belonged 

■ before her marriage. Girls marry after they 

are grown up, and courtship is more or less recognised. Sexum 
intercourse before marriage is said not to be- tolerated ; but in 
fact the morals of the KAmi girls are not stricter than those of 
the young women of other castes in the hills. The marriage 
ceremony appears to have been borrowed from the Hindu system. 
It takes plaoG at night. The bride and bridegroom stand facing 
each other on either side of an earthen vessel containing what 
is supposed to bo a sacred fire. Round this they watt seven times, 
keeping the fire always on th# right hand. The bride then takes 
her stand by the bridegroom and places her bands on his, while 
her parents, who conduct the ceremony, lay on the joined hands 
of the couple some kitsd grass, some leaves of the bel and tu^, 
and a piece of copper, muttering at the same time some gibberish 
which purports to be Sanskrit sacred texts. The rite is completed 
by the bridegroom smearing some red lead on the bride’s^ forehead 
find the parting of her hair and putting a necklace (poit) of white 
beads round her neck. , 

Polygamy is permitted, and in theorj^ at least a man nmy hav® 
88 many wives as he can afford to maintain. Pov^y, howeve^ 
8ud the great liberty which is accorded to wombn in the bil^ tend 
in praotioe to limit the number to two. Polyandry is unknowQi 
A widow may marry again, and is restricted by no rules in nw 
choice of a second husband, except that she may not marry hw late 
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linsbaiid’s elder brother or elder oousit], and mnist observe the 
^hibited degr^ which were binding on hw before she married. 
The ceremony is of a simpler character than at the marriage of a 
virgin. No fire is kindled, nor are texts recited: the bridegroom 
merely puts vermilion on the bride’s forehead and gives her a 
necklace, the proceedings being completed by a feast, at which the 
relations of both ][>arties are present. 

The utmost license of divorce prevails. A husband can get rid 
of his wife whenever he pleases by going through the symbolic form 
of cutting in two a kind of fruit (pang-ro) with a bit of wood called 
*inko. In reference to this ceremony, which prevails among several 
other castes, divorce is commonly spoken of in the hills as sinko- 
pangro. Wives are supposed to have somewhat less extensive powers 
of ^voroe, and the theory is that they can only divorce their husbands 
on the ground of positive ill-treatment. In fact, however, a woman 
who is tired of her husband goes oS with any man who will take her, 
and by the custom of the caste the husband has only the right to 
demand from his rival the bride-price originally paid for the woman. 
Divorced wives marry again by the some ceremony that is used at the 
marriage of a widow. 

Elmis admit into their caste members of any caste higher in 
rank than their own. No ceremony is performed on such occasions, 
and the consent of the panchdyat of the caste is all that is required 
to confer the privilege of membership. Instances of such changes of 
caste taking place do not, however, very frequently occur. The usual 
cause is that a man of a higher caste has taken a K^mi girl as a 
mistress, and has got into trouble with his own people for eating 
with a woman of lower rank. 


The caste know nothing of Hindu law, and profess to be guided 
in matters of inheritance and succession by a tribal custom of their 
own. This, however, presents no features of special interest. Sons 
take equal shares in the property. Failing sons, brothers and 
brothers’ sons inherit. If no male relatives survive, daughters and 
daughters’ sons succeed. 

K&mis pose as orthodox Hindus, worshipping K41i and 
Raiiirion regarding ViswakarmA as their tutelary deity. 

The bonds of Hinduism, however, lie vepr 
lightly upon them, and their real worship is directed to certain 
animistio powers, known as Kuldin, Anardhd, Khoddi, and 
Ddramast^ among whom the sections of the caste are parcelled out 
in a curious and uneven fashion. Of these ill-defined shapes, KuUin 
is the most popular. To him all the thirty-eight sections sacrifice 
goats, sheep, and fowls twice in the year, besides burning incense at 
every full moon. The Gaddili, Sdsankhar, and Darndl sections 
iday pigs in honour of Khoddi ; while Anardhd and Ddramastd are 
worshipped by the Qajmdr and Kharkd-Bdyu sections, req)ectively, 
with the ofiering of a white cock. The offerings in each case are eaten 
by the worshippers. Edmis have no Brahmans, and any member 
of the caste who chances to have a turn for religion officiates as 
l^nest 
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The dead are burned, thrown into a river, or buried, as may 

Disposal of ib« dead. Mnvenient at the time. The two 

tonner methods are considered the most res- 
pectable. Persons who afieot special orthodoxy take the ashes of 
their dead to the Ganges, but such cases are comparatively rare. 
The funeral ceremony is a curious one. After the corpse has been 
^^sposed of, the mourners have their heads and faces entirely shaved, 
including the eyebrows. They put off their ordinary dothes and 
dress themselves in a waistcloth and a blanket, a hit of white 
linen being tied over the forehead. In this dress they stay at home 
for ten days, during which time they take only one meal a day, abstain 
from meat, salt, and oil, do not receive or pay visits, and, as far as may 
be, avoid conversing with their fellows. On the eleventh day a 
feast is prepared for the relatives of the deceased; hut before they can 
partake of it a small portion of every dish must he put on a leaf-plate 
and taken out into the jungle for the spirit of the dead man, and care- 
fully watched until a fly or other insect settles on it. The watcher 
then covers up the plate with a slab of stone, eats his own food, 
which he brings with him to the place, and returns to tell the rda- 
tives that the dead man’s spirit has received the offering set for 
him. The feast can then begin. The watcher is a member of the 
caste, who is paid for his services as if he were a Brahman. No 
ceremonies are performed for the benefit of ancestors in general, 
childless ancestors, or men who have died a violent death. 

Notwithstanding that they abstain from eating beef and have 
_ . , . . adopted several Hindu usages, the social 

standing of fC^mis among the hill castes is 
decidedly low, and Tibetans, Murmis. Mangars, and members of 
the Kiranti group will not eat, drink, or smoke with them. Their 
position is clearly marked by the fact that they eat with the Sarki 
caste. They regard pork and fowls as lawful food, and indulge 
freely in strong drink. ... . 

In 1881 the HAmis numbered 3,723 in Bailing, 107 in 
Champaran, 9 in Bhagalpur, and 680 in the Tributary States of 
Chota Nagpur, while none were separately returned for 1872. 


Kdmid, a synonym for K£mi. 

Kamid, a sub-caste of Loh4rs 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Kamila, a title of Son&rs in 
Singbhum. 

Kamiya, an endogamous divi- 
sion of Ne^li Brahmans. 

Kdmkili, a gdin of the B^t8;]^a 
gotra of BArendra Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

Kamkar, a titie of Kah&rs in 
Chota Nagpur. 


Kamidit, a section of the 
TTam^r sub-caste of Dosddhs in 
Behar. 

Kdmid-Kdmdr, a sub-caste 
of Kdmdrs in Baidwan. 

KamptI, a section of &e 
Kddar caste in Behor which in- 
termarries with the Bdrik, ]^p^ 
Marik, Dajhe, Manjhi, andB&re 
sections, but not with the rest. 

Kdmrdm, a i«m/ or section of 
the Naomulii or Majraut sab- 
caste of Gofilds in Behar. 
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Kamnipi. aeub-oaste of BraJi- 
mans from Assam who sorve as 
oooks or priests in Northern 
Bengal 

K&msarke MAhto, a section of 
the Biydhut and KharidAha 
KalwArs in Behar. 

KamtariA, a section of Kan- 
aujiA Lohars in Behar. 

KAmti, a section of the Kul- 
snnxi sub-caste of Suniis in Behar. 

Ibhtt a very low caste of 
musicians akin to tho Dorns; 
Musalman workers in steel, who 
repair umbrellas, make fish- 
hooks, etc. 


KAnAi-Madaiii a section of 
the MahmudAbAz Ba1>oaste of 
NApits. 

Kanaka, a section of KumhArs 
in Jessore. 

Kanakrishi, a section of 
Sutradhars in Bengal. 

KanakwAr, a sopt of Raj- 
puts in Behar. 

KAnA-Machhri, a sept of 
Gonds in Chota Nagpur. 

KAnAp, a section of tho Sat- 
muha Maghaya sub-casto of 
Kandus in Behar. 


Kanaujia, a designation of numerous and widely-distributed 
sub-castes and sections of castes of very different social standing. In 
the case of the higher castes the name doubtless implies a notion of 
their havuig come originally from Kanauj or Kanyo-Kubja, the 
famous old capital of AjodhyA or Oudh, on the Kalindi, a tributary 
of the Ganges in the North-West Provinces. Its ocouirence among 
the lower castes is accounted for by Mr. Beames in his edition of 
Sir Henry Elliot’s Supplemental Glossary, by the remark that 
“ whenever the lower castes begin to talk about their subdivisions, 
they always give them the grandest possible names, such as ChauhAn, 
KanaujiA, and so on.” This is true so far as it goes, but it hardly 
goes far enough. One would like to know why the grand names 
are selected. The clue is probably to be found in the fact that many 
of the lower castes are attached in various sorts of servile capacities 
to the landholding families of the higher castes. In such oases it 
is in accordance with the passion for imitation which runs through 
the caste system that the servants should adopt the tribal designations 
of the masters, just as the Rajputs themselves have borrowed the ffotras 
of the Brahmans. A sub-caste of Barhis in Behar who are said to 
have come from Gorakhpur. They make boxes, desks, etc., and do 
jmner’s work of all kinds, but consider themselves debarred by 
custom from making panels, doors, windows, and the larger class of 
woodwork used in houses ; a sub-caste of Ahirs or GoalAs in Behar 
who bear the title Gop and belong to the Kasyap gotra. They make 
curds and serve the higher castes. A sub-caste of Halwais in Behar, 
who are confectioners by occupation. A sub-casto of Hindu Jolahas 
(l^twa or TAnti) in Behar; a sub-caste of Brahman, Dhanuk, 
Dhobi, DosAdh, Hajjam (^ber), KAndu, Kumhar, Koiri, LohAr, 
CkntAr, TAmbuli, TAnti, Teli, and Thathera castes in Behar. 
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Kan&uUi a aeotionottha Paoh- 1 
amyirob-oasteol Doing in Behar. 1 

K 4 nbindhd, pierced ears, a 
section of Kurmis in Ohota Nag- 
pur and Orissa. 

Kdnchaba« dog, a totemistio 
sept of Ju&ngs in Orissa. 

Kdnchan, a section of Brah- 
mans. 

Kanchanbhdr, a section of 
B4blums in Behar. 

Kdnchanpur, a section of the 
!Karan Kayasths in Behar. 

Kandt a synonym for Kandh. 

Kanda, a kind of sweet potato, 
a totemistio sept of Mundas, 


LohArs, and Oi^ns in Ohota 
Namur ; a section of EaMrs 
in Behar. 

Kdndar, a mui or section of 
the ChhamuliA MadhesiA sab- 
caste of HalwAis m Behar. 

^ Kdndare, a gUn or sab-sec- 
tion of Saptasati Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

Kandaria, a thar or section of 
NepAli Brahmans. 

Kandarpa, a sab-section of 
the BharadwAja section of XJtkal 
Brahmans. 

Kdndeil, a mul or section of 
the Tinmulia MadhesiA sab-caste 
i of Ilalwuis in Behar. 


^aitbh, Eondh, Khond, Eui-loka, Kui-enju, a Dravidian tribe, 
inhabiting that part of the territory of the EAjA of Boad, one of the 
tributary states of Orissa, known as the Kandhmals, a hilly tract 
of country 40 miles in length, and in extreme breadth 24 miles, with 
an area of about 800 square miles. These Kandbs call themselves 
Maliah Kandhs as distinguished from the Bmiah Kandhs, who 
inhabit Gumsur in Madras. The general character of the country is 
wild and mountainons; it consists of a confused succession of ranges 
covered with dense s&l forests. The Kandhs live in scattered villages 
surrounded with patches of cultivation. There are 677 villages 
with a population of .OS, 959 souls. It is calculated that two-thirds 
of the country is covered with jungle. The people are shy and 
timid, hating contact with the inhabitants of the plains. They love 
the wild mountain gorges, and prefer the stillness of jungle life, and 
fly to the most inaccessible parts on the least alarm. They live by 
hunting and rude agrioultme. Like many other wild tribes, they 
are in the habit of clearing patches of land in the forest during the 
cold weather, and firing it in the hot weather. Seed is sown among 
the ashes after the commencement of the rains. After the second 
year the land is abandoned, and a fresh clearing made. The pMple 
produce barely sufficient food for half the year, and supply •tbeir 
wants for the remainder by bartering turmeric, of which they raise 
large quantities. The Kandhs regard themselves as proprietors of 
the land, and insist upon their rights with that ounous pertoaoity 
which distinguishes the cognate tribes of SantAl, Mimda and Mo. 

The Kandhs call themselves Kui-loka or Km-enju. Ihe 
^ . . derivation of the name Kanto w 05801^,^^1 

has the critical study of the Kanffii dialoote 
gone far enough to throw any light on the subject. Bonxe se 
^ identify.it with the Uriya word K/utnda, denoting a moasura. 
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offlacd redtoned by the ^entity of seed sown, end snnport th’ 
view by refarenoe to the Eiudh tradition that onoe upon a tim 
they urere a race of quiet oultivators dwelling in the pln% g .f 
Orissa. But why should the fact of men having <aores** to till 
lead them to call themselves by so obviously inappropriate a name 
and that too in a lai^age with which em h^heti they could 
have no acquaintance? Another theoiy refers to the mention in 
the Bamayana of a tribe of Asuras, called Skandh-Asuras, ruling over 
the forest of Dandaka, the hilly tract extending from the Vindbya 
hills to the river Ejishna, and suggests that the Kandlii^ tuny (,g 
a rmnnant of them, the initial S having been dropped by phonetic 
corruption. A third and in some respects more plausible hypothesis 
derives the name from Khanda, the Uriya for a sword which is said 
to be the totem or distinguishing mark of the tribe. Where 
the data are so vague and uncertain, no opinion can be usefully 
put forward. 1 may, however, point out, arguing &om analogous 
oases, that tribal names usually belong to one or two t3q)es. Either 
they consist simply of the word for ‘ man ’ in the tribal language, 
or they are epithets bestowed by Hindu neighbours usually casting 
some aspersion on the usages of the tribe in the matter of food. 
Horo or Ho is an instance of the former type; Musahar and, 
according to some authorities, £ol or Eolh of the latter. These 
lines of inquiry, if followed up by persons adequately acquainted 
with the various dialects concerned, ought, one would think, to 
lead in course of time to a satisfactory solution of the question. 

The Eandha of the Orissa Kandhmals, with whom alone wo ore 
_ , ... now concerned, are supposed to have entered 

n em struc ure. Kandhmals from the south about 260 years 

ago, driving out the feeble and unworlike Kurums or Kurmis who 
appear to have been the original occupants of those tracts. They are 
divided into two classes — (1) Uriya Kandh, (2) Malua or Arria 
Kandh. The former are Kandhs who from social interooiirse with 
the Uriyas have abandoned many Kandh usages and adopted Hindu 
customs in their place; while the Malua or ^ Kandhs still adhere 
strictly to the original observances of the tribe. Within the limits of 
the Kandhmals these two groups have not yet become strictly 
endogamouB, and owing perhaps to the sparseness of the population 
of these tracts, intermarriages still take place between them. But the 
Malua Kandhs already refuse to intermarry with the Uriya Kandhs 
of Bod Proper and Gumsui, whom they regard as having lowered 
&emselves by taking to Hindu practices ; and it seems probable that 
in course of time an equally coi^lete separation will be brought about 
between the Uriya and Malua Kandhs of the Kandhmals. 

The fine phyrique of the Kandhs— a point on which all observers 
agree — ^may perhaps be due in some measure to their custom of 
admitting into the tribe members of other stocks, always excepting 
the weaver Pins or Domnas and the sweeper Hdris. The price 
paid for the privilege of admission into the Kandh community 
varies in d^erent parts of the Kandhmals, but is invariably reckoned 
in l^ffaloes and strong drink. A great feast is made and the new 
oiemhn is fcrmally inducted into the tribe. 
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In doM oootaot with Blandhs and dtrelling in the fans 
villaffM with them* we find throe o&stes hearing names which seem to 
indicate some sort of connexion with the tribe. These are the !l£ui- 
Kiunhdronju or Kandh-Kumhdrs, the Sni-Loharenju or Kat id h- 
Lobdrs. and the Kui-Gonronju or Kandh-Gonds. Although these 
castes have adopted the religion, customs and dress of the Kandbs, 
they are still not recognised as members of the Kandh community, 
and Kandhs will not intermarry or eat with them. It is posrible 
therefore that there nmy be no tie of blood between them and the 
]KandhS| and that them imitation of ISandh observances is due merely 
to their having been long settled in the Kandh ooimtry and having 
forgotten their own rites. On the other hand, if wo compare these 
names with the similar combinations found among the Mundas, 
Oraons, and other tribes of Chota Nagpur, it is difiScult to avoid the 
conclusion that the castes in question must have arisen from inter* 
marriages between women of the Kandh tribe and Hindu artisans 
who had settled in Kandh villages. 

Ethnologists have long been aware that the custom of exogamy 
is rigorously observed among the Kandhs. 
ogamy. Emay on Primitive Marriage, first pub- 

lished in 1865, the late Mr. J. F. McLennan refers to Major 
Maepherson’s Account of the Religion of the Khonds in Orissa for 
“the distinct statement that among the Khonds inter-marriage 
between persons of the same trilte, however large or scattered, 
is considered incestuous and punishable by death.’' Notwith- 
standing the stringency of the rule, and although owing^ to the 
prevalence among them of human sacrifices and infanticide, the 
Kandhs have been under the close observation of British officers 
ever since 18^7, I have had the greatest difficulty in ascertaining 
the precise form of exogamy practised by them, and indeed in 
getting any information at all on the subject. In reply to repeated 
inquiries addressed to several difierent correspondents well acquaint- 
ed with the tribe and engaged in official work among them, I 
have been assured that the Kandhs have no exogamons subdivisions 
at all, and that their matrimonial arrangements are regulated, so fer 
as the avoidance of consanguineous marriages is concerned, by the 
comparatively modern system of calculating prohibited degrees 
from a common ancestor. The facts now recorded, which I regret to 
say are still incomplete, reached me only a few days before the 
completion of these volumes. They were ascertained for me m 
0 special inquiry conducted at my request by Mr. James Taylor, 
Tahsildar of the Kandhmals, whose intelligence in carrying out my 
instiruotions I etn glad to have this opportunity of acknowledging. 
That the facts should have been ascertained with difficulty, and that 
they riiould have escaped the notice of so many observer^ w quite 
in keeping with my experience in other parts of* Bengal. The 
which govern the custom of exogamy, and the caste or tobal 
ffivisions by means of which that custom is worked, oonoera me mnw 
life of the people, and leave no trace on their relations with the out- 
side world. They are a sort of shibboleth, underetood by 
members of the tribe itself. Even among them this knowledge m 
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often confined to heads of families or villages, priests, genealogists 
matoh-makers, and suoh-Uke persons whose business it is to look after 
teh matrimonial arrangements of the tribe. For this reason they 
form not only the most arohaio, but also the most durable portion 
of the body of custom which a given tribe or caste observes, and are 
the least liable to be modified or destroyed by the operation of fio. 
tion and of the inveterate tendency to imitate the institutions of 
groups supposed to be socially superior, which has done and is 
constantly doing so much to force all tribal observances into oouforof 
ity with me standard Brahmanical pattern. 

The Kandhs of the Orissa Ivandhmals are divided into fifty 
g(Khis or exogamous septs, each of which bears the name of a muta 
or village, believes all its members to be descended from a common 
ancestor, and as a rule dwells as a body of blood relations in the 
commune muta or group of villages after which it is called. The 
Kandh goehi appears therefore to represent the nearest approach that 
has yet been discovered to the ‘‘ local exogamous tribe,” supposed by 
Mr. McLennan to be the primary unit of human society. A list of 
the goehis is given in Appendix I. Each goohi is further split up 
into sub-septs called kfambus. Each dwelling in one of the villages 
making up the muta or commune. Of these I have not yet been 
able to obtain a complete list. 

The sub-sept, like the sept, traces its origin to a single ancestor, 
but he is a personage of more recent date than the progenitor of the 
sept. The relations included in tho former are comparatively near, 
wmle the connexion between members of tho goehi is ranch more 
remote, and in the modern sense of tho word they can hardly be 
called relations at all. The sub-sept seems in fact to be a sort of 
joint-family expanded to form a village community, the members of 
which are invited to marriages, festivals and similar domestic 
ceremonies to which it woiild be impossible to bring together the 
larger group. On occasions of special importance, when, tor exam- 
ple, a casus belli is thought to have arisen between a sept and its 
neighbours, tho whole goehi is summoned to meet in council and 
consider the question laid before it. 

A Kandh may not marry a woman of his own goehi, even 
. tliough she belong to a different klambu from 

himself. Both goehi and klambu go by the 
father’s side, and 1 con find no traces of female kiusliip hanng 
over been recognised by the Eandhs. The use of the division into 
klambus can best be illustrated by an actual example. Let us suppose 
that a man of the Besringia goehi and Besera klambu mames a 
woman of the Kutrengia goehi and Bisunga klambu. Their son 
would belong to tho same goehi and klambu as his father, and would 
be precluded from marrying a woman of the klambu to which his 
mother belonged, but might marry into any of the other four 
klambus of the Kutrengia goehi. This prohibition holds good for 
three generations in the d('Boending line, and many Eandhs pmfer to 
extend it to the fourth. They take, in fact, as Mr. Taylor pertinently 
remarks, much the same view of it as many Europeans take of 
marriage between first cousins. It will be seen from this that the 
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rule forbidding marriage within the mother’s khmhu serves for the 
Kandhs much the same pppose as is ordmarily effected by the 
standard formula for reckoning prohibited degrees. This formula is 
unknown to the Slandhs of the ICandhmals, and their arrangements 
for guarding against consanguineous marriages consist solely of the 
simple rules regarding the goehi and the klambu which have been 
explained above. A similar system exists among the Santals, but 
the -septs and sub-septa are not localised as they are aninT^g the 
Kandhs, and the prohibition of marriage within the mother’s sub- 
sept is not so stringently enforced. 

Kandh girls are usually married when of full age in most oases 
to men of their own choice, and after a regular process of courtship 
considerable license is allowed to the young men and maidens 
of the tribe, and sexual intercourse before marriage is tacitly 
recognised. Infidelity after marriage is said to be rare ; the adulterer 
if found out atones fur his fault by paying an indemnity to the 
husband. Until this has been done, the woman is excluded from social 
intercourse with her neighbours. Widows and divorced wives may 
marry again. A bride-price is paid to the father. The widow’s choice 
of a second husband is in theory unfettered ; but it is considered the 
right thing for her to marry her late husband’s younger brother. In 
the event of her marrying an outsider, she retains the charge of her 
children until the girls attain puberty and the boys are old enough 
to hold the plough. In any case she has no rights over her late 
husband’s property, which goes to his children, or failing them to 
his brother. 


When a Kandh youth is of an age to marry, his parents find 
out who ho has fallen in love with, and send a go-between, usually 
a man of the Pdn caste, to ascertain the views of the girl’s parents, 
and to approach the delicate question of the price to be paid for the 
bride. If these preliminary negotiations are successful, a deputation 
of the boy’s relations go soon afterwards to the girl’s house, Md 
a general drinking bout is held, at which the amount of the bride-price 
is definitely fixed. The price is reckoned in pots or lives, a term of 
somewhat vague connotation, which includes buffaloes, cows, goats, 
brass plates and cooking vessels, ornaments ^and things in general. 
Its amount varies with the wealth of the bride s father, to whom it 
is paid. It may extend to as many as forty pots, and the paj^ent 
*nay be spread over two or three years. Soon after the relations 
have reported the result of their negotiations, the bridegroom P*y* 
a visit to his future father-in-law’s house, bringing mth him the 
first instalment of the bride-price. The formal betrothal is mra 
effected by the bridegroom putting a necklace round the ga a 
neck, while she pours oil over his head. , , . , 

_On the day before the wedding the bndegrom imonii 

relations go in procession to the bride’s housey where 7 P 
that evening and the next morning in 
and binding portion of the marriage ceremony, in v^o 
f?^er offiriates as priest, is sail to consist of 
^ht hands of the couple and spitting on the palm 
efteofc of this in the case of the bride is to remove her from her 

. 2 c 
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oiigina! sept, and to predude lier from re-entering her fail^r’s hoTise. 
The married oouple are earned oS on the hades of the bridegroom’s 
friends to his house, where the marriage is oonsummated. On 
the next day a feast is made, and the girl sits on a couch 
stuTOunded by the women of the village and pretends to weep. 
After this has gone on for some time she and her husband are seized 
by his friends and carried about in triumph. A short dance 
follows, and both are replaced on the couch. Then the bride’s male 
relations take hold of the bride and run away -with her, hotly 
pursued by the girls of the village who pummel the men soundly, 
recapture the bride, . and bring her back to her husband. After 
this the bride’s relations return to their own vill^e. On the day 
after the marriage the bride and bridegroom, taking with them an 
old man to ofBoiate as priest, go a little way outside the village and 
worriiip Dharma Pennu with offerings of fowls, eggs, rice and 
strong drink in order to secure a happy life and male offspring. A 
high standard of conjugal fidelity is observed among the Kandhs, 
and husbands usually treat their wives kindly. Polygamy as a 
practice is unknown. If a woman proves barren, the husband may 
take a second wife ; but in such cases the two wives have separate 
houses and enjoy equal privileges. 

About a month before her confinement is expected, the woman 
and her husband pay a visit to her parent’s 
house and get from them some toys for the 
child, consisting usually of a small bow and arrow, a winnowing fan, 
and a small basket. These are himg up in the house till they are 
wanted. A few days before the confinement both husband and wife 
leave their house and take up their abode in an outside room set apart 
for this purpose. There the husband cooks and eats with the wife, 
and in the case of a first confinement ho or his father sacrifices a pig 


with offering of cooked and uncooked rice and libations of strong 
drink to the spirits of their ancestors, in order that nothing may go 
•wrong. No one can enter the room while labour is going on on paiu of 
becoming ceremonially unclean, and the husband has to give whatever 
assistanoe is necessary. After the placenta has passed, the cooking 
pots hitherto in use are broken and visitors are admitted ; but_ they 
may not eat -with the parents of the child until a further period of 
twelve days has elapsed, when a further breaking of pots takes place, 
and a feast is given to the neighbours. When the child is two or 
three years old, its head is shaved and a small ceremony is performed 
calling upon the dead ancestors to protect it from scald, itch, ana 
similar diseases of the skin. From the age of ten or twelve 
is allowed to grow again. No ceremonies are performed after bntn 
or when a boy or girl attains puberty. _ , 

As regards succession to property, the general rule w that tne 

*' sons get equal shares, but the portion of tne 

eldest is sometimes larger than that of the 
others. The widow gets a share equal to that of a son. If a 
dies wi^out male issue, leaving a widow and a daughter, the 
^es his moveable property in full ovmership, but has only » t* ' 
iatereri: in his land, which goes to his nearest male relatives on n 
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death. Daughtars never sl^ m t^e inheritance, but are entitled to 
gxaintenanoe out of the estate until they are married. Adoption is 
tuikpown. A step-son ^ no rights in the estate of his step-father. 

Much has been written about the religion of the ‘Kandhs, but 
BoUgion. Bubje^ can har^y be regarded as having 

yet been fully cleared up. Major Maopherson’s 
aocount of the matter aBorioes to the Kaiidhs religious conoeptions of 
a .very advanced character, quite out of keeping with their primitive 
Bocial organization, and one is inclined to suspect that the persons 
from whom he derived his information must have described to him 
rather their ideal view of what the religion of the tribe ought to be 
than what it actually was. For this reason instead of entering upon 
a lengthy disoussion of the subject as treated by him, and endeavour- 
ing by analysis and comparison with the beliefs of cognate tribes to 
get at the actual facts underlying his account, I prefer to state very 
briefly what is known about the Kandhs of the Kandhmals, trusting 
to future research to work out the problem in fuller detail. 

The Kandhs of the Kandhmals recognise three principal gods — 
Dharma Pennu, Sdru Pennu, and TAru Pennu. The functions of 
Dharma Pennu c^pear to bo of a somewhat more general character 
than those assigned to the other two. No regular times or 
seasons are fixed for his worship, and he is appealed to only in cases 
of illness or at the birth of a &st child. His worship is performed 
by a guru who may be of any caste, but is usually either a Kandh 
or a Pdn. The gurtw usually have the power of throwing them- 
selves or feigning to throw themselves into a state of hypnotic trance, 
and are supposed to be able to cure diseases by touching people, 
tying them up with bits of thread, and similar mummery. On 
the whole Dharma Ponnu may best be described as the god of the 
family and of the tribe itself. Saru Peimu is the god of the hills, 
a divinity apparently of much the same type as the Marang Burn of 
the Santdls and Mundas. He is a jealous god, and does not like people 
to trespass on his domain, and the chief object of the worship which 
is performed in his honour in April and May is to induce him to 
protect from the attacks of wild animals people whose business takes 
them among the forest- clad hills of the Kandhmals, and also to 
secure a full yield of the jungle products which the Kandhs, like most 
similar tribes, use so largely for food. The priests of Saru Pennu 
are called dehuri, and the appropriate offerings are a goat and a fowl 
with rice and strong drink. The offerings are partaken of by the 
Worshippers. Taru Pennu, the earth god, takes the place among 
these Kandhs of T&ri Pennu, the earth goddess, familiar to students 
of the voluminous ofiioial literature which treats of the suppression 
of human sacrifice among the Kandhs. He is believed to be very 
vindictive, and to wreak his anger upon those who neglect his worship, 
^fflioting them with various diseases, destroying their crops, and caus- 
jog them to be devoured by tigers and leopards. In order to avoid 
these evils the Kandhs offer buffaloes and goats to the god at irregular 
^tervals, apparently whenever they think that he stands m need 
ot being appeased. His priests are called jfiankar, and the pemon 
^ho actually saorifioes the animals is known as janL The functions 
^ the dehuri^ theyAa;iA:ar and the jaui are hereditary. 

2c2 
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Altiiough htunan saorifioe has now been abandoned by the 

Humnaaorifioe and the memory of it is believed to 

have almost died oat in the Kandbiwal ff of 
Oriss^ an aooount of the tribe would be incomplete without some 
mention of the terrible practices which formerly prevailed. As I 
am not in a position to add any fresh facts to those already on 
record in the reports on the subject, I venture to quote the admit* 
able description of this phase of Kandh superstition which is given 
by my friend, Mjr. J. G. Frazer, of Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
volume 1, pages 384-90 of The Golden bough ^ : — *• The best known 
case of human sacrifices systematically offered to ensure good crops is 
supplied by the E[honds or Fandhs, another Dravidian race in Bengal. 
Our knowledge of them is derived from the accounts written by 
British officers, who forty or fifty years ago were engaged in puttiog 
them down.* The sacrifices were offered to the earth goddess, Tari 
Fennu or Bera Penhu, and were believed to ensrrre good crops and 
immunity from all disease and accidents. In particular, they were 
MnsiderM necessary in the cultivation of turmeric, the Khonds argu- 
ing tlmt the turmeric could not have a deep red oqlour without the 
shedding of blood.* The victim or Meriah was aOoeptable to the 
goddess only if he had been purchased, or had been bom a victim, 
that is, the son of a victim father, or had been devoted as a child 
by his father or guardian. Khonds in distress often sold their chil- 
dren for victims, ‘ considering the beatification of their souls certain, 
and their death, for the benefit of mankind, th§ most honourable pos- 
sible.’ A man of the Fanua (Pan) tribe was once seen to load a Xhond 
with curses, and finally to spit in bis face, because the Elhond had sold 
for a victim his own child, whom the Fanua had wished to marry. 
A party of Khonds, who saw this, immediately pressed forward to com- 
fort the seller of his child, saying — ‘ your child has died that all the 
world may live, and the earth goddess herself will wipe that spittle 
from your face.’^ The victims were often kept for years before they 
were sacrificed. Being regarded as consecrated beings, they were 
treated with extreme affection, mingled with deference, aud were 
welcomed wherever they went. A Meriah youth, on attaining 
maturity, was generally given a wife, who was herself usually a 
Meriah or victim, and with her he received a portion of land and 
farm-stock. Their offspring were also victims. Human saorifioes 
were offered to the earth goddess by tribes, branches of tribes, or 
villages, both at periodical festivals and on extraordinary occasions. 
The periodical samifices were generally so arranged by tribes and 
divisions of tribes that each head of a family was enabled, at least 
once a year, to procure a shred of fiesh for his fields, generally about 
the time when his chief crop was laid down.* 

“ The mode of performing these tribal sacrifices was as follows. 
Ten or twelve 'days before the sacrifice, the victim was devoted by 

* Tke Ghtden Bough .• a studg ♦» comparative Religion, London, 1890. 
Major S. C. McPherson, Memorials tf Service in . India, p. 118 *3'- » 

Major-General John Campbell, WUd Tribes of Khoniistan, pp. S2-^, etc. 

* J. Campbell, op. cit,, p. 66, 

* 8. 0. Hacpherson, op, cit,, p. 116 sg. 
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cutting off hi« hair, which until then was kept unshorn. Crowds 
of 111611 And woixion Assomblod to witnoss tho saorifiooi none might 
be excluded, sinoe the sacrifice was declared to be ‘ for all mankiSi.’ 
It was preceded by several days of wild revelry and gross debau- 
chery.* On the day before the saormoe the victim, dressed in a new 
garment, was led forth from the village in solemn procession, with 
musio and dancing, to the Meriah grove, which was a dump of high 
forest trees stan^g a little way from the village and un to un hed by 
the axe. • In this grove the victim was tied to a post, which was 
sometimes pla^ between two plants of the Ha.Ti1riHa«.r shrub. He 
was then anointed with oil, ghee, and turmeric, and adorned with 
flowers ; and ‘a species of reverence, which it is not easy to distin- 
guish ^m adoration,’ was paid to him throughout the day.* A 
great struggle now arose to obtain the smallest relic from his person ; 
a particle of the turmeric paste with which he was smeared, or 
a drop of his spittle, was esteemed of sovereign virtue, especially by 
the women. The crowd danced round the post to music, and 
addressing the earth, said, * 0 God, we offer this sacrifloe to you ; 
give us good crops, seasons, and health.’ * 

*‘On the last morning the orgies, which had been scarcely 
interrupted during the night, were resumed, and continued till noon, 
when they ceased, and the assembly proceeded to consummate the 
sacrifice. The victim was again anointed with oil, and each person 
touched the anointed part, and wiped the oil on his own head. In 
some places the victiixr was then taken in procession round the village 
from door to door, where some plucked hair from his head, and 
others begged for a drop of his spittle, with which they anointed 
their heads.^ As the victim might not be bound nor make any show 
of resistance, the bones of his arms and, if necessary, his legs were 
broken ; but often this precaution was rendered unnecessary by 
stupefying him with opium.® The mode of putting him to death 
varied in different places. One of the commonest modes seems to 
have been strangulation, or squeezing to death. The branch of 
a green tree was cleft several feet down the middle ; the victim’s 
neck (in other places, his chest) was inserted in the deft, which the 
priest, aided by his assistants, strove with all his force to oiosc.® 
Then he wounded the victim slightly with his axe, whereupon the 
crowd rushed at the victim and cut the flesh from the bones, leaving 
the head and bowels untouched. Sometimes he was cut up alive.* 
In Ghinna Himedy he was dragged along the fields, surrounded by 
the crowd, who, avoiding his head and intestines, hacked the flesh 
from his body with their knives till he died.* Another very common 


* S. C. Maepherson, op. «#., p. 117 sq.; J. Campbell, p. 11-. 

* S. C. llaophorson, p. 118. 

* J. Campbell* p. 64. 

* J. Campbell, pp. 65, 112. 

® S. C. Maepherson, p. 119 ; J. Campbell, p. 113. , . , 

* S. 0. Maepherson, p. 127. “Instead of the branch of a 
Campbell m Atitiona two strong planks or bamboos (p. 67) or a aut bamboo 
(p. 182)." 

* DiS«o,^^L^oyy p. 288, quoting Cdcrnel Campbell's Eeport. 
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mode qI saorifioe in the same district was to fasten th4 victim to the 
proboscis of a wooden elephant, which revolved on a stout post, 
and, as it whiried round, we crowd out the flesh from the victim 
while life remained. In some villages Major Campbell found as 
many as fourteen of these wooden elephants, which had been used 
at sacrifices.* one district the victim was put to death dowly by 
fire. A low stage was formed, sloping on rither side like a roof ; 
upon it the victim was placed, his limbs wound round with cords to 
eonfioe his straggles. Fires were then lighted and hot brands 
applied, to make him roll up and down the slopes of the stage as 
long as possible ; for the more tears he shed the more abundant 
would be the supply of rain. Next day the body was out to 
pieces.* 

** The flesh cut from the victim was instantly taken home by 
the persons who had been deputed by each village to bring it. To 
secure its rapid arrival, it was sometimes forwarded by relays of men, 
and conveyed with postal fleetness fift^ or sixty miles.® In each 
village all who stayed at home fasted rigidly until the flesh arrived. 
The bearer deposited it in the place of public assembly, where it 
was received by the priest and the heads of families. The priest 
divided it into two portions, one of which he offered to the earth 
goddess by burying it in a whole in the ground with his back 
turned, and without looking. Then each man added a little earth 
to bury it, and the priest poured water on the spot from a hill gourd. 
The other portion of flesh he divided into as many shares as there 
were heads of houses present. Each head of a house rolled his 
sh^ of flesh in leaves, and buried it in his favourite field, placing 
it in the earth behind his back without looking.^ In some places 
each man carried his portion of flesh to the stream which watered his 
fields, and there hung it on a pole.® For three days thereafter no 
house was swept ; and in one district strict silence was observed, no 
fire might be given out, no wood out, and no strangers received. 
The remains of the human victim (namely, the head, bowels, and 
bones) were watched by strong parties the night after the sacrifice ; 
and next morning they were burned, along with a whole sheep, on 
a funeral pile. The ashes were scattered over the fields, laid as paste 
over the houses and granaries, or mixed with the new com to 
preserve it from insects.® Sometimes, however, the head and bones 
were buried, not bumt.^ After the suppression of the human sacri- 
fices, inferior victims were substituted in some places ; for instance. 


* J, Campbell, p, 126. _ The elephant represented the earth goddess her- 
self, who was here conceived in elephant-form ; Campbell, pp. 61, 1^. 1^ 
the hill tracts of Goomsnr^ she was represented in peacoek-form, and the post 
to which the victim was bound bore the efiiirv of a peacock, Campbell, p. 64. 

* 8. C. Macphersoq, p. 180. 

" * Dalton, Ethnology Bengal, p. 288, referring to Colonel Campbell s 
Seport. 

* 8. C. Macpherson, p. 129, cp., J. CampbcU, pp. 56, 68, 113, 121, 187- 

* J. Campbell, p. 182. 

* 8. C. Macpherson, p. 128 ; Dalton, 1. e. 

^ J. CampbcU, pp. 56, 182. 
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in the oapM oi Ohmna Kimedy, a goat took the place of a human 

“ In these hSiond saorifloes the hleriahs are represented hy onr 
authorities as victims offered to propitiate the earth goddess. But 
from the treatment of the victims, both before and after death, it 
appears that the custom cannot bd explained as merely a propitiatory 
sacrifice. A part of the fiesh certainly was offered to the earth 
^ddess, but the rest of the fiesh was buried by each householder 
in his fields, and the ashes of the other parts of the body were 
scattered over the fields, laid as paste on the granaries, or mixed 
with the new corn. These latter customs imply that to the body 
of the Meriah there were ascribed a direct or intrinsic power of 
making the crops to grow, quite independent of the indirect efficacy 
which it might have as an offering to secure the goodwill of the 
deity. In other words, the flesh and ashes of the victim were believed 
to be endowed with a magical or physical power of fertilising the 
land. The same intrinsic power was ascribed to the blood and tears 
of the Meriah, his blood causing the redness of the turmeric and his 
tears producing rain ; for it can hardly bo doubted that, origintdly 
at least, the tears were supposed to produce rain, not merely to 
prognosticate it. Similarly, the custom of pouring water on the 
buried flesh of the Meriah was no doubt a rain-charm. Again, 
intrinsic supernatural power as an attribute of the Meriah appears 
in the sovereign virtue believed to reside in anything that came from 
his person, as his hair or spittle. The ascription of such power to 
the Meriah indicates that he was much more than a mere man 
sacrificed to propitiate a deity. Once more, the extreme reverence 
paid him points to the same conclusion. Major Campbell speaks of 
the Meriah as ‘being regarded as something more than mortal,’* 
and Major Maepherson says — ‘ A species of reverence, which it is not 
easy to distinguish from adoration, is paid to him. In short, the 
Meriah appears to have been regarded as divine. As such, he may 
originally have represented the earth deity, or perhaps a deity of 
vegetation ; though in later times he came to be regarded rather as 
a victim offered to a deity than as himself an incarnate deity. 
This later view of the Meriah as a victim rather than a god niay 
perhaps have received imduo emphasis from the European writers 
who have described the Ehond religion. Habituated to the later 
idea of sacrifice os an offering made to a god for the purpose of 
conciliating bis favour, European observers are apt to interpret all 
religious slaughter in this sense, and to suppose that wherever such 
slaughter take place, there must necessarily be a deity to whom the 
slaughter is believed by the slayers to be acceptable. Thus their 
preconceived ideas unconsciously colour and warp their descriptions 

of savage rites.” . , 

The dead are burned and the ashes loft ^.the burning ground 
unta the next day. The relatives then go 
Di8iK»ai of tho doa<i. ^ oyer the ashes a cloth 

' J, Camphcll, p. 1H7. 

* J. Camiihcll. p. 112. 

3 8. C. Maepherson, p. 118. 
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aod some rioe» at the same time oalling upon the dead man to 
keep quiet and employ his spare time in ploughiag or in gather- 
iog the leaves used for platm, and not to transform himself into 
a tiger and become a nuisance to his friends. A fowl is also 
killed ^and a portion of the flesh laid dose to the ashes. Having 
thus done their best to provide fof the comfort of the deceased in 
the next world, and to induce him to refrain from giving trouble 
to the living, the mourners return home and solace themselves with 
a drinking^out. Relations who live in other villages are expected 
to pay visits of condolence to the dead man’s house, and to bring 
with them a sufficient quantity of liquor. 

The Kandhs have a strong belief in witchcraft, particularly 
Witchcraft. ^ exeroise of the art which enables 

' witches to transform themselves into tigers, 

leopards, wolves, and so forth, and in this shape to attack human 
beings or their cattle. For the detection of such persons the 
following ordeals are appointed: — In the ordeal by iron a W 
of iron is put into the blacksmith’s furnace and the guru works 
the bellows. If no one in particular is suspected, the names of the 
villagers are called out one after the other, and tho person at whose 
name the iron melts is held to be the guilty one. If suspicion W 
fallen on some one, and it is desired simply to test his guilt, a fowl 
is taken, its legs are plunged into boiling water and rapidly with- 
drawn. If the skin peels o£E, the suspected person is held to be 
guilty, and he is turned out of the village unless he chooses to under- 
go the ordeal by fire. For this purpose a trench is cut seven cubits 
long and one cubit broad, and filled with burning embers. The legs 
of the accused are then smeared with ghi, and he is made to walk 


twice through the trench lengthwise. If the ghi catches fire and 
he is burned, it is a proof of his guilt. 

The dress of the Kandhs is simple. The only garment of the 
men is a long cloth, a few inches wide, which 
is passed round the waist and twice through 
between the legs, the ends usually brightly coloured, bang down 
behind like a tail. The hair is worn in a tight chignon on tho 
right side of the head, into which metal pins, a fine tooth-comb 
and flamingo feathers are usually stuck as ornaments. The 
women’s dress consists of a short petticoat reaching from the waist 
to the knee; on the upper part of the body they wear nothing 
but strmgs of beads. The forCe is tattooed on the cheeks and fore- 
head with fine lines starting from the nose as a centre. Sometimes 
the legs are also decorated in this fashion. All observers agree 
in describing the men as a fine- looking, well-formed race of middle 
height, and great activity and fleetness of foot. The women, on the 
other hand, are ugly of feature, short and square of build, and 
exceedingly sturdy .wd robust. Similar diflerences of fom and 
feature between the two sexes may be observed among the B&jbansi, 
the Tibetans, the Mundas and Oraons of Ghota Nagpur, and among 
, many other primitive races. It is, in fact, a general opinion among 
ethnologists that the tribal type is more sharply deflned and more 
persistent among the women t W among the men of a tribe. 
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Like tbe Sant&lB and Hob, the ICtmdhs are keen sportanxen and 
^ov rwnarka.ble akill in the uBe of very primitiTe 'weapons. Anned 
only with axes and hows and arrows, they run down the bison, 
the nilgao and the wild hoar, and their aoonraoy of aim. in the case 
of smaller animals is described as surprising. Agriculture is their. 

A pursuit, and none of them have taken to 

^ My sort of trade. They claim full rights of 
property in the soil in virtue of having cleared the jungle and 
prepared the land for cultivation. In some villages inmvidual 
ownership is unknown, and the land is cultivated on a ^tem of 
temporary occupation subject to periodical redistribution under the 
orders of the headman or mdlik. Every village has its headman 
or mdlik, and the office is hereditary in the male line. These officials 
have considerable influence, and act as arbitrators in petty disputes 
between the villagers. A group of villages supposed to be inhabited 
by the descendants of a single ancestor forms a muta or commune 
under a chief called the muta-mdlik, whose authority is invoked 
chiefly to settle social disputes. In addition to the muta-7mlik, each 
muta has a Hindu Superintendent, called bisai or muta-sarddr. These 
men are believed to have b^en appointed and endowed with grants 
of land by tbe Kandbs themselves in order to act as intermediaries 
between them and the Hindu Kajds of the neighbourhood. Their 
authority is said to bo rapidly declining. 

The tables on the following pages show the names of relation- 
ships in use among the ISLondhs. 



Relations through the f other ^ tehether of man or tcoman. 


KANSfi. 
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Male cousin's son Female cousin's son 

Bodu. Baneju. 




Brother’s f^ndson 
Akenju. 



i) (1 ). — Behtiom through the wife, of a man. 

Wife's father - ■ -- Wife's mother 



8tep-son Husband’s nephew Husband's nephew 

Mi Baneja. Boneja. 



m 
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kandu. 


K&n<|h p4kari a section of the 
BijAhut and ij^aridAhd Eal* 
wtoin Behar. 


sept of Mtindas in Qhota 
Nagpur. 

Kandrui fish, a totemistio sept 
of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 


Kandir, a bird, a totemistio 

Ednu, Bharhhmj&f Bhtydn, Oonr, the grain-parching 
^ caste of Behar and Bengal, supposed to be 

descended from a Kahar father and a Budra 
mother, and ranking among the mixed castes. According to 
Buchanan/ indeed, the K&ndus of Gorakhpur wore reckoned 
as Yaisyas, but in this connexion the term Yaisya seems to have 
been used merely to mean merchant, and had no reference to the 
Yaisyas of early Indian tradition. The foot that the Eandus keep 
shops and often manufacture and sell sweetmeats has led to their 
being confounded with the Ilalwai or confectioners, who mnlre 
sweetmeats, but do not usually parch groin themselves. This con- 
fusion has perhaps been more difficult to avoid owing to both castes 
being distributed over much the same area and having among their 
sub-castes groups bearing the same territorial names. The Kaudus 
are divided into the following sub-castes 

Madhesid, Magahiyd, Bantarid or Bharbhunjd, Kanaujid, 

Kordnch, Dhurid, Rawdni, Ballam- 
tirid, Thather or Thatherd. Among these 
the Madhesid and Baiitaria adhere strictly to their hereditary pro- 
fession of parching grain and selling sweetmeats; the Kanaujid 
sub-caste are said to moke saltpetre, while the Madhesid Guriya 
are cultivators, peraonal servants, and thatchers of houses ; the 
Gonr cut and dress stones, sell sweetmeats, or act as personal 
servants in the houses of zemindars. Grain-parching, building mud 
walls, brick-laying, and thatching are the cWacteristic occupations 
of the Kordnch, while the Dhurid and Rawdni carry palanquins 
and make sweetmeats. All the sub-castes, or at any rate their 
women, practise grain-parching more or less; and the separation 
of each group from the main body seems to have been due either to 
geographical position or to the circumstance of the males of the group 
adopting other occupations in addition to their hereditary profession. 
The Dhurid and Rawdni rank lowest of all, owing either to their 
having taken up the comparatively menial profession of palanquin- 
bearing or to their being branches of the Kahar caste, who went in 
for grain-parohing and thus came to be associated with the Kdndus. 
These two intermarry with each other. All the other sub-castes ore 
strictly endogamous. 

^e majority of the Dacca Kdndus, says Dr. Wise, belong to the 
Madhesid and Koranch sub-castes, and are usually called Bhar- 
bhunjds, from their parching and grinding groin and preparing $att& 
or flour. Another equally common designation is Fdnch Firiya 
K^mdus, from the religious sect to which they all belong. They 
originally come from Damddhd, in Fumiah, but having resided for 
several generations in Bengal are known as Khontd, or degraded, and 


* Eastern India, ii, 465. 
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TwwlU* <» ^ UiadustAni bnthim), who decline 

S^dk4p«M«t wmf^n T.nAfn. 


Theseotioneof theMajMhiyAsulHjaste, which ftraTciyntUDerouCy 
are shown in Appends X AuthoriticB differ as to the preobe 
form of exogtany which tt practised, borne say that a man may not 
jaarry a woman who helones to the same section as la) himself. 

^6) his mother, (r) his paternal grandmother, (rf) his maternal grand- 
mother, {e) h» paternal and maternal grandmothers. Acoorlna to 
others the fova sec^ns o! father, mother, and both grandmothers axe 
excluded on the aide of the hridegroom, and the three sections of 
fathOT, mother, and maternal grandmother on the aide of the bride, 
and in reckoning consanguinity both sets are taken into account; so 
that if the bride’s maternal grandmother should have belonged to the 
aarao section os the bridegroom’s paternal grandmother, the marriage 
will be barred, even though the brido and hridegroom themselves belong 
to different sections. Probably both systems are in force in some 
part of the large area covered by the caste. As regards the other 
Bub-oostes, the information availablo is rather meagre. The Gonr, 
Kanaujia, and Madhesia have mitls or sections, and exclude in marriage 
a man’s own section and those to which his mother’s and both his 
graudmothor’s belong. I have not been able to ascertain the names 
of the sections. Two of the Bantoria and five of the Koranoh sections 
aro given in Appendix I. The Dhuria and Baw4ni sub-castes 
regulate their mamages by the standard formula for oaloulatmg 
prohibited degrees. 

As a general rule Kandus marry their daughters as infants, but 
COSOS of adult-marriage are by no means 
uncommon. The marriage cororaony is of the 
common tyi>o, and sindunldn is regoaried as tho binding portion. 
A Mak of olotli and ornaments is usually exchanged, the first gift 
being presented by tho parents of tho bride. But where the bride|s 
people aro very poor, a bride-price of from Es. 10 to Es. 20 is 
Bonietimos paid, and in such cases tho marriage is celebrated in the 
bridegroom’s house. Among tho Gonr sub-caste I have come across 
a very singular practice, which appears to have been introduced with 
the object of avoiding the stigma incurred by a family which h^ 
a daughter unmarried at tho ago of puberty. Whore a girl is 
sickly or deformed, or whore, owing to tho poverty of the famffy, 
it is thought doubtful whether she will get married, all the relatives 
aro assomhlod, and in their presence she is formally married to 
a drawn sword. Tho full marriage ceremony is performed, the caste 
Brahman officiates as priest, and red lead is smeared on the girl’s 
forehead with the point of the sword. A girl so married wean 
ornaments, bedaubs the parting of her hair with red lead,^and in 
every respect demeans herself as a married woman, though living in 
her father’s house. In the event of her afterwards procuring a 
husband, the entire ceremony is performed afresh. In the case of 
adults sexual intercourse before marriage may be atoned for by pay 
ment of a fine to the panohdyat ; and if tho fine is duly paid, the 
social position of the couple after marriage is not affected by thrir 
previous indiscretion. 
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Polygamy u permitted up to the oustomery limit of turo wives * 
hut in some distriots it seems to be held that befmre taking a second 
wife a man must obtain the permission either of his first wife or of 
the headman and panch&yat of the caste. A man may many his 
wife’s younger sister, whether virgin or widowed, but may in no 
case marry an elder sister after being married to the yotmger. A 
widow may marry again by the sagai ritual, which is less meagre 
than is usual among other widow-marrying castes. A Brahman is 
employed to recite mantras^ and sindur is besmeared seven times on 
the forehead of the widow. She is not obliged to marry hw late 
husbmd’s yoimger brother, should such a relative exist, but in 
practice it is usual for her to do so. If she prefers to marry an 
outsider, the members of her late husband’s family may claim the 
custody of her male children by him. Female cWdren, however, 
follow the mother. Most Kdndus appear to allow of divorce for 
adultery with a member of the caste, and permit divoroed wives to 
marry again. Among the Q-onr sub-caste, however, divorce in the 
European sense of the word is unknown. If a woman goes wrong 
witii a member of the caste, the matter is brought before the 
pwdh&yat, and is usually condoned. A second indiscretion is visited 
with expulsion from the caste, and this penalty is invariably inflicted 
when a woman has a liaison with an outsider. 

In matters of religion the caste seems to be pretty evenly divided 
between Vaishnavism and S^ktism. Maithil 
or Tirhutid Brahmans serve them as priests, 
and are received on equal terms by other members of the sacred 
order. Their minor gods are numerous and deserve special notice. 
In Behar the entire caste worship Goraiya in a fashion which 
seems hardly in keeping with their high social position, and which 
seems to be a survival of some non-Aryan rite. A lump of clay 
is set up outside the house to represent the deity, a Dosadli officiates 
as priest, and the victim is a pig which is bought for a price from 
the Dosadh, slain by him at the instance of the Kandu worship- 
pers, and then eaten by the family of the priest. The Dosddh, 
in fact, performs exactly the same functions as the Pdhan of Chota 
Nagpur, and is paid for them in exactly the same manner. The 
Bantarid or Bharbhunjd sub-caste wori^p Goviuda os a house- 
hold god on the Ejishndshtami (8th dark half of Bhddra) with offer- 
ings of parched paddy, plantain, curds, and sweetmeats, which are 
eaten by the members of the family and the deddi relations. The Gonr 
sub-caste perform once a month to a small silver image of Band! 
Mdi ; and on the tenth day of the Dasahard festival they wash the 
ohW, hammer, and T-square which they use for stone-cutting, and 
worslnp these tools with libations of ghL The Koranoh also worship 
Bandi, out make her image of cloth, like a doll. The Magahiyd Kdndus 
of Bhagalpur and Mqnghyr worship a deified member of the caste, 
one Kangali 6ahu,‘ to whom goats, sweetmeats, boiled rice, parched 
grain, and ganja are offered in the months of Srdvanand Bhddra. 


* Offierwise known as EangdU Malidr&j, or Kang&U Bdbi. 
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In the month of M4gh all grain-paxohing Kindua, instead of 
worshipping BarasTatl, as most Hindus do, pay adoration to Sokha 
Siv N6th. At this festival a pot filled with ghi, flour, barley, 
gnd other articles of thoir trade, together with a large quantity of 
rosin (dhutta), is set fire to, and the dense smoke is regarded as the 
symbol or manifestation of their patron deity. R&m Th4kur, Banga 
Dhari, and N4yd GosAin, are also mentioned among the minor 
gods of Behar, to whom goats are offered on Fridays in the month of 
Ashar. 

The Dacca Hdndus, although employing a Brahman as purohit, 
foUow the singular creed called Punch Piriya. Many observe the fast 
of RamazAn, wear the badd/ii or sash, and the hifni or mendicant’s 
garb, offer sweetmeats (shinit) at Dargahs and at the Shiah Husaini 
ilalAn, and put their trust in amulets given by the Khwand- 

Kar. Like the Punch PiriyA Binds and KumhArs, their Guru is the 
Mahant of the NAnak ShAhi AkharA. 

Their funeral ceremonies present no features of special interest. 
The dead are burned, and srdddk is perfonned on the thirty-first day 
after death. 

Most KAndus believe the parching of grain to be their original 
and characteristic occupation, and the caste 
ccupa ion. Bpoken of by early English travellers under 

the quaint name of “ the frymen.” In Upper India they are 
often cultivators, but they also parch grain and use pack-bullocks, 
as the BanjArAs do, for transporting merchandise and cereals. The 
Gonr sub-caste cut and dress stone for building, carve images 
of the gods, and prepare curry-stones and grain-mills for house- 
hold use. They also work as masons, and many of them are 
employed as domestic servants in the houses of wealthy landholders. 
In this capacity they fetch water and do all kinds of culinary 
work. No money wages are paid them, but they get thoir home- 
stead lands (bdri) rent-free, and are also entitled to claim certain 
perquisites {indngan) when the crops are reaped. Their women parch 
grain, and sometimes make sweetmeats. 

lliroughout the caste, indeed, the actual work of parching grain 
is usually left to the women. The process is a simple one. A clay 
oven is built, somewhat in the shape of a beehive, with ten or twelve 
round holes in the top. A fire is lighted inside and broken earthen 
pots containing sand are put on the holes. The grain to ^ be parched 
is thrown in with the sand and stirred with a fiat piece of wood 
{dabild) or a broom {J/idru) until it is ready. The wages (bkdg) of 
the parcher are a proportion of the groin, varying from one-eighth 
to one-fourth. In Dacca the KAndus are confectioners as weU. as 
watchmen, domestic servants, and coolies. Their lowly traditional 
origin does not prevent their providing the only food ^at strict 
Hindus can eat with unwashed hands. It should ,be explained that 
vegetable products, such as gut or molasses, and sweetmeats cooked 
without the addition of any other substance than sugar, are o^ed 
jdld or Mnchd, and may be eaten even by Brahmans without 
dishonour ; but if water or milk be added, it is pakka or dressed, and 
becomes impure. 

. 2 1 ) 
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This role is observed everywhere, but in Upp^r India the terms 
in which it is expressed are exaotly the reverse of those used in 
Ben^. A native of Behar, for instance, speaks of sweetmeats, 
pawmed grain, etc., B&pakM fo^, while by kacltcM he means boiled 
rice, chupatties, etc., and anything in the pr^aration of which water 
has been used. The oonveuienoe of the distinction is obvious. It 
lightens the burden of taboo, and enables a traveller or a man who 
is in a hurry to stay his hunger without either risking his oaste or 
being oblige to inqnuire minutely into the ceremonial status of the 
person who supplies mm with food. 

In point of social standing Kindus may be classed with 
Koiris, Qoalds, Q-augautis, and the entire 
“ group of castes from whose hands a Brahman 

will take water. On this point Buchanan, writing of Gorakhpur, 
observes “ The Kandus are considered as on a par with the 
lower Baniyas. One-half of them have Brahman gurus, the others 
axe of all the sects which the Baniyas follow. Their puroMts 
are pure Brahmans. Their widows become concubines, but they 
abstain from drinking liquor in public, and Bajputs do not scruple 
to drink their water, although they eat the wild hog.” Kdndus 
themselves will eat cooked food only with members of their own 
sub-caste. Gonr Kindus, indeed, are said to be so particular as not 
to allow even a Brahman to cook for them'; but I am inclined to 
think that this statement may have been a piece of personal affect- 
ation on the part of my informant, for in Champdran, where all 
Kdndus permit themselves to eat fowls, the Gonr sub-oasto add to 
this the further iniquity of indulging in strong drink. As agricul- 
turists the caste does not hold a very high position. A few 
members of the Kordnch sub-caste have risen to be zemindars and 
tenure-holders, but most Kdndus are occupancy raiyats, while iu 
Bhagalpur some have sunk to be Kamiun or landless day-labourers. 

The following statement shows the number and distributiou of 
Edndus in 1872 and 1881 : — 


Distbict. 

1872. 

1881. 

DlSTBICT. 

1872. 

18S1. 

Bardwan 

Bankura tf 

Birbhum 

Midnapur 

HaKhli 

Howrah 

24-Pargana8 

Badi^ 

Khuliia ... 

dessore 

Murahedabad 

Binajpnr 

B4i}aaahye 

Baiigpur 

Bonu 

Pabna 

l>arjilin(|; 

Jalpigori 

Kuch Behar 

Dacca 

Bakarganj 

MaimaiiHinh ... 

Chittagong 

817 

70 

828 

} 674 

1,847 

2,268 

'isj 

2,384 

1,082 

22 

16 

9 

144 

81 

640 

1,611 

2 

314 

7 

747 
721 
492 
2,111 
< 183 

i 1,106 

682 

840 

66 

978 

1.112 

S89 

31 

517 

8 

181 

422 

181 

73 

830 

22 

267 

Tipporah 

Patna 

Gya •„ 

Sbababad 

Saran 

('hamparan 

Moiighyr 

Ubagulnur 

Purnian 

Maldah ... 

Sant^lliParganas 

Cuttack 

Puri 

Balasore 

Tributary Htatos 

llazaribagh 

l/)hardHg& 

Singbbum 

Maiibhum 

Tributary Status 

407 

80,430 

22,753 

60,145 

\ 99,292 

^ 111,921 
60,721 
52.269 
23,781 
4,833 
1.048 
2,121 
69.698 
22,403 
10,008 
22,693 
6,087 
8,669 
42 
1,058 
120 

n 




















KANSilEI 


Kandwi&ri a sept of Bajputs 
jnBehar. 

Kdneili a section of the Biyd- 
liut and Kharid^hd Ealwdrs, 
and of Magahiyd Edndus in 
Behar. 

Kangal, Kangdli, a beggar. 
Usually denotes the class of lepers, 
cripples, etc., who are maintained 
in ordinary years by the charity 
of their fellow-villagers. The 
obligation is hold to cease when 
relief measures are undertaken by 
Government. 

Kangal i, a title of Goalus. 

Kdnhaiwar, a nml or section 
of the Naomulia or Majinut sub- 
caste of Goalas in Bohar. 

Kaniginae-Kanigam, a we/ of 
the Bharadwaja section of Mai- 
thil Brahmans in Behar. 

Khnngor, a Dravidian 
pipsy caste of the Norili-AVest 
rrovinoes, who hunt jackals, catch 
and cat snakes, and make strings 
of hemp and cotton. In Behar 
they are chiefly rope-twisters. 

Kanji, a title of Jolahas. 

Kanjiari, a gain of the Bdtsya 
(jofra of lldrhi Brahmans in 
•Bengal. 

Kanjilal, a gain of the Batsya 
golra of Ilarhi Brahmans in 
Bengal. 


Kdnkhojia, an ear-pioker, 
generally a member of the barber 
caste. 

Kdnkol, a mul or section of 
the Chhamnlia Madhesid suh- 
caste of Halwais in Behar. 

Kankuli, a sept of Bajpnts 
in Beliar. 

Kannid, a gotra or section of 
Nepali Brahmans. 

Kdno, a section of the Bona- 
p4r sub- caste of Koiris in Behar. 

Kanp, a mul or section of the 
Kanaujia suh-caste of Sonars in 
Beliar. 

Kdnpdkar, a mul or section of 
the Tinniulid Madhesia suh-caste 
of Halwais in Behar. 

Kanphdt or Sannyasi, a reli- 
gious group of Jugis. 

Kanph ata, a sept of the Bau- 
tar sub-tribe of Thdrus in Behar. 

a Hindu caste of 
Puniiah allied to the Boms and 
intermarrying with them. Their 
profession is hunting, and they 
sire supposed to bo experts in kill- 
ing tigers and other wild boasts 
with poisoned arrows. 

Kans, grass, a sept of Khar- 
wars in Chota Nagpur. 

Kansahanik, a synonym for 
Kdusdri. 


linsiri, Kmsahanik, the brazier caste of Bengal, popularly 
supposed to bo an offshoot of the Subamabanik, degraded because 
its members took to working in Kdnsd or bell-metal. Another 
^6w is that they are merely a sub-caste of Kamars who have severed 
their connexion with the piireut caste and set up as an independent 
Sroup. Kdnsdris marry their daughters as infants h.Y the ortlwdox 
Brahmanical ritual, prohibit the remarriage^ of widov^ and do 
Jiot recognise divorce. Their social rank is respootable. They 
employ the same Brahman, barber and waterman as the memh^ 
ef the Nabasakh group, and Brahmans take water from handa 
la EaBtem Bengal almost aU Kansaris belong to the Saiva sect, 

2d2 
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but in OenM and Western Bengal Saivas are found among their 
number. like other artisan castes, they are very particular about 
obsoTTing the festival of Yiswakarmi, the mythical architect of the 
universe. 

Einsins buy their material in the form of brass sheeting, which 
they hammer into the shapes required. In Eastern Bengal ChandiU 
often take service with them, and become very skilful workmen, 
l^e utensils made aro sold to dealers (paikdr) who retail them in 
villages inland. 


Kdnsari, a sub-caste of Ei- 
mars in Midnapur. 

Kansaunghii, a section of 
Babliaus in Bchar. 

Kansi, field grass, a totemistic 
Be])t of Chiks, Eumhars, Pans, 
Telis, GoiMs, and Bairagis in 
Chuta Nagpur; a section of 
Eahirs in Behar. 

Kant, a section of Awadhih 
Hajjums in Behar. 

Kantdha, Mahdbrdhman, or 
Mahdpcitra, a division of Brah- 
mans in Behar, who officiate os 
priests at the cremation of the 
dead. 

Kdntdi, a group of the Bdj- 
bansi sub-castc* of the Eochh 
caste, by piofcssioii palki-bearers. 

Kantaru, a sub-section of the 
Bharadw^ja section of Utkal 
Brahmans. 

Kante ke rakmab a section 
of the Biydhut and Eharidahd 
Ealwdrs in Behar. 

Kante ke ras, a section of the 
Biydhut and Eharidahd Ealwars 
in Behar. 

Kdntharfli a gdhi or sub-section 
of Saptasati Brahmans in Bengal. 

Kanthwdr, a territorial section 
of Eautiasin Ghota Nagpur. 

K&nti, Kantuir, a totemistic 
section of M&hilis in Mdubhum, 
the members' of whicli will not 
eat the ear of any animal. 


Kantitdhd, a sub-casto of 
Ooalas in Behar. 

Kantith id, a section of Eanau- 
jid Lohars in Behar. 

Kami, a synonym for Eandu, 

Kdnungo, an honorary titlo of 
Eayasths in Bengal. 

Kanwa or Kdnna, a section of 
Brahmans. 

Kanwad, a jungle fruit, a 
sept of Kharwdrs in Ghota Nag- 
pur. 

Kanwar, a sept of the Suraj- 
bansi division of Itajputs iu 
Bchar ; a title of Gheros in 
Palamau. 

Kdnwar, a sub-casto of B"- 
s&dhs in Bohivr. 

Kanwdyan, a kshatra-pota 
gotra or section of Brahmans. 

Kanyd, a gain or sub-section 
of Saptasati Bralimans in Ben- 
gal. 

Kdnwakubja or Kanaujia, a 
territorial division of the Pancha 
Gaura Brahmans, deriving its 
name from the Eanauj ooim- 
try. 

Kdord, a snb-oaste of Haris 
in Bengal. They rear pigs ami 
prepare gur or molasses from the 
juice of date-troos. Many (> 
tliom also act as cooks lor 
Eurox)eans. 

Kaord, a synonym for Eora. 
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Kipa, Chhagharii, k h^r- Kap&li, a gMn of the S4bama 
gamous^upofBftrendraBrah- gotra of Bdrendra Brahmans in 
mans in Songal. Bengal. 

a cultivating and weaving caste of Eastern Bengal, 
Origin. ™ to the offspring of a Kamar 

1 £ IX. lather and a Toll mother; others say that the 

father ot the caste was a Tiyar and the mother a Brahman. Both 
pedigrees .are wholly imaginary, and only deserve mention here 
as illustrating the persistence and vitality of the theory that all 
castes cacept the four supposed to have been originally created 
liavo arisen by marriage between the members of these four and 
members of the so-called mixed castes thus produced. Likd many 
Bengal castes, the Kapali have a vague tradition that their original 
home was in Upper India; but this tradition has never assumed 
a legendary form. Another theory is that up to the time of Adisura 
they were classed as the Sudras of Eastern Bengal, and that when he 
imported the ancestors of the Bengal Brahmans and Kayasths from 
Kanauj, he called upon tho Kapalis to supply the newcomers with 
water. This they declined to do, and in punishment for their refusal 
wore reduced to tho comparatively low position which they now 
hold. The internal structure of the caste throws no light upon its 
Internal «truct,. re. Only two sections-Sib 

(biva) and Jiasyapa— but these are not exogam- 
ous, and marriage is regulated by counting prohibited degrees down 
to three, or, as some say, seven generations in tho descending line. 
We may perhaps hazard the conjecture that the section-name Sib, 
by no means a common one, may indicate remote kinship with 
the Sib-bausi Kochh, a very numerous tribe, from which in all 
probability many of the castes of Eastern Bengal have been derived. 
Kapdlis have no regular sub-castes, but a distinction seems to bo 
drawn between those who make gunny-bags and those who only sell 
them. Tho latter consider themselves socially superior to the former 
and avoid intermarriage with them, though they have not yet 
reached the complete endogamy which is essential to the formation 
of a sub-caste properly so-called. 

Kapdlis marry their daughters as infants by the standard Hindu 
ritual, the essential portion of which is mmpm- 
dan, or tho presentation of tho bride to the 
bridegroom and his acceptance of the gift. ^ The bride's parents 
receive a bride-price {nan), the amount of whidi is slightly higher 
when tho bride comes from a family bearing the title of Mandal, 
Mdnjhi, or Shikdar. Polygamy is permitted when tho first wife 
is barren, but is said to be rare in practice. Widows may not marry 
again. Divorce is not recognised. A woman taken in adultery 
is simply cast off. by her husband and ceases to be a member of 
respectable society. She cannot marry her paramour, for s&ng& is 
not in force among Kapalis, but she may live with him as his 
mistress, though in that case both run some risk of being expelled 
from the caste. 
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The religion of the Kapali presents no foatures of speoialmtorest. 

_ . Most of them are Yaishnayas, oomparativfiW 

’***”*■ few beiog Saktas. Amoog the minor gods 

KArtikeja is held in special veneration. For religious and cero. 
monial purposes they employ degraded Bama-Brahmons, who are 
looked down upon by all members of the saored order, except those 
who serve castes of still lower social status than the Kapdli. Tbo 
dead are, burned, and the srdddh ceremony is performed on the 
thirty-first day after death. In the case of persons who die a violent 
death, the srdddh takes place on the fourth day. 

In Bangpur Buchanan found the Kapali engaged in muTfing 
umbrellas, but in Eastorn Bengal at the 
cupa on. present day they are weavers and cultivators. 
According to Dr. "Wise, they chiefly cultivate jute {kohhtd), preparing 
the fibre themselves and manufacturing from it coai-se canvas {tat) 
for bags. Both men and women weave, their loom being the 
ordinary native one, but clumsier than that used by the IVinti. 
Their shuttle is called vdya, and they dispense with tho reed {sMna). 
They are careful to explain that the shuttle is shot with tlie hands, os 
among tho Tantis, and not driven by pedals, as with tho outcaste Jogis. 

The Kapali manufactures three kinds of canvas : tho fiist 
{chhdld) being used for tho carriage of rape seed ; tho second {r/iaf) for 
packing goods ; while the third {tat) is in universal demand lor floor- 
matting, for boat sails, rice bags, and bags for country produce 
generaUy. In Bikrampur a finer kind of canvas, known as 
bdra-ladra, is woven for tho carriage of areca nut. The trade 
of the Kapali has of late years suffered greatly by the importatiim 
of gunny-bags from Europe, but they always find a ready market 
for the sake of matting. Bamboo mats for floors aro seldom used m 
Bengal, but canvas is laid down in every shop, and beneath bedding 
whenever people bleep on tho ground. On tho Vijayd Dasami 
day of the Duiga I’ujd all Bengali shopkeepers, often iuoluding 
the Muhammadan, regard it as a duty to throw away the old matting 
of their shops and to replace it by new. 

The Kapalis generally reside in villages, where they can 
cultivate jute, never in large towns, and would lose caste if they 
worked with hemp or cotton. Their occupation being different from 
that of the Tanti, the two castes live in amity with one another. 

They are usually poor, but in former days several of them are 
said to have risen to bo taluqddrs. Some hold 
ocia 8 a ns. tenures, but the bulk of tho caste are occupancy 


and non-occupancy raiyats. A few have relinquished thoir chorao- 
teristio trade and become boatmen and shop-keepers. Socially they 
rank between Jeliyds and Dhobds. They claim to be of higher rank 
than the Bhuinmali, Ghandal, or Sunri, and the woshemian and 
barber admit them to be clean Sudras, and have no objection to 
working for theiff. Their practice in the matter of food is the same 
as that of other orthodox Hindus of Eastern Bengal. They assert 
that they never taste spirits, but it is generally believed they do. 
Ganj4-smoking, however, is common among them. 
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The foUowing stfttenwint Bhows the number and dktribntiOD of 
KapiUs in 1872 and 1881 


mmet. 1 

IQIIIIIII 

1881. ^ 

Dibteict. 

1872. 

1881. 

Bardwan 


729 

Palma 

6,811 

6,378 

Bankura 


1 

nurjilmg 


' 89 

Birhhum 

iso 


JiilpifTori 

838 

690 

Midnoimr 

180 

71 

Knell Buhar 


12 



jfDwmn 

} 1,721. 

f .W 

1 ism 

Faritlpnr 

1*7,017 

9,869 

18,589 

12,189 

g4.?arKanas 

2S.0«1 

9.r/{4 

BikaiK.«Mj 

&,87S 

7,009 

Nadiya 

12, 901 

5.72S 

Miiimansmh 

11,893 

11.568 

Khulna 


14,719 

Tippi lah 

8,197 

6,44:1 



22.794 

27,«7» 




4<j 

nnrsh^flabad 


loo 

Koakhali 

““*4.17 

6S2 

jMniijpur 


2 IS 

Pnrinnh 


65 

Hiijshahyn 


21.1 

Malduh 

17 


Itiinffpur 


2M 

Nuutal ParKauas 


10 



701 

810 





K^par, a Bcotion and a tiile 
of Kowats; a iitlo of llie Dliusia 
sub-oasto of Chamars and of 
Magliaya Kuniliurs in Bebar. 

Kaparddr, the son of a wot- 
nurse; a title given by tho Rcijas 
of liamgai’h to somo of tlieir 
servants. 

Kdpariy a sod ion of the 
Kadar caste in Behar, 

Kaphalya, a fhar or section of 
N(»i)dii and Utkal Brahmans. 

Kapinjala, a section of Utkal 
Brahmans. 

Kdprif a section of the Mag« 
liayd sub-casto of Barhis ; a title 
of Arayiya Telis ; a section of tho 
Banapar sub-caste of Xoiris in 
Behar; a title of Chamars and 
a section of Sunris in Behar. 

Kapur, a section of Awadhia 
II aj jams in Behar. 

K^pur, a sept of tho Cliandra- 
bansi division of Rajputs and a 
section of the Charjati sub-caste 
of Khatris in Behar. 

Kar, a section of Utkal or 
Brahmans ; a family name 


of Baidyas and Kayasths in 
Bengal ; a title of tho A'ut sub- 
caste of Gandhabaniks, of San- 
kharis, Tantis, and Sutradhars in 
Bengal. 

Kardy buffalo, a sub-sept of 
the Besra sept of Santals and 
a sept of Chiks in Chota Nagpur. 

Kara, a group of the Srotriya 
sub-caste of Utkal Brahmans ; a 
mid or section of tho Tinmulia 
and Clihomulia Madhesia and 
Bhojj)mia sub-castes of Halwdis 
in Behar ; a title of Kaibarttas. 

Karddhanauta, a mul or sec- 
tion of tho Tinmulia Madhesia 
sub-caste of Ilalwais in Behar. 

Karaf, a section of AwadhiA 
Ilajjams in Behar. 

Karaiachor, a section of tho 
BaiiodhiA and Jaiswar Kalwdrs 
in Behar. 

Karaidrk, a pur or section of 
Sakadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

Karaiya, a sub-caste of HAris. 

Kardiya, a title of Bangaja 
KAyastbs. 
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K&rak) a seotion of Sunns and 
Telis in Behar and Chota Nagpur. 

Kdrdkdtd Karwdr, bufiialo, 
a totemistio section of Kunnis in 
Chota Nagpur and Orissa. 

Kardli Rural, a sub-caste of 
Ghaud^ls who sell fish caught by 
others. Their women prepare 
and sell chird. 


Karal&U a sub-caste of Kai- 
bazttas in Noakhali. 

Karam, a tree, a sept of GodUs 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Kardnnatii a thar or sept of 
Qiirungs iu Darjiling. 

Karamwdr, a sept of Eajputs 
in Behar. 


I&anin) the indigenous writer-caste of Orissa. Karans recog- 
nise only two endogamous sub-castes — Karan 
Origin and internal proper and Sristi-Kapan or Uriya Sristi- 
" Karan. The former, like the Madhyasreni 

Brahmans aud the Kdsthas or Madhyasreni Kdyasths, claim to have 
been originally Kayasths of Bengal who were driven to take refuge iu 
Orissa, because they refused to accept the institution of Kulinism 
from Ballal Sen. The latter are supposed to be sprung from 
liaisons between Karans and members of the Nabasdkhd group. 
They are generally employed as menial servants by the Karans, and 
I am informed that even now they do not object to admit the illegi- 
timate children of Karans into their caste. Karans and Sristi- Karans, 
however, do not intermarry, and a Karan cannot eat food that has 
been cooked by a Sristi- Karan. As with the Kdyasths of Bengal, 
oases occur among the Karans of outsiders being admitted into the 
caste, and it is said that several families of well-to-do Khandaits have 
thus been transformed into Karans. The children homo by maid- 
servants kept in the family are called Bhatuntara. They are 
recognised as Karans, but do not inherit the property of the head 
of the family. 

Another group, which is not strictly endogamous, deserves 
special notice here. This is the class known as Nauli Koran 
or Karan with the sacred thread. Concerning these a curious story is 
told. Once upon a time the King of Orissa while out walking found 
two male infants, apparently twins, lying at the roadside. He had 
them carried home, and gave one to a washerwoman and the other 
to a sweeper (Hdri) woman to nurse. When they were grown up, 
the boys were brought to the king, and he was asked to determine 
their caste. Seeing that no low-caste woman would be at the 
trouble of exposing her infants, the king concluded that they must 
be either Brahmans or Karans. As it was impossible to say which, 
he decided, as it were, to split the difference by investing them vdth 
the sacred thread as if they were Brahmans, and then enrolling 
them in the Karan caste. Their descendants still go through the 
form of investing their sons with the thread, though they onljr wear 
it for two or three months. At the time of their assuming the 
t^ad they perform a curious ceremony in memory of the 
vicissitudes of their ancestors. A post made of bel wood, and 
adorned with various kinds of devices in sola ’is set up at the place 
where the ceremony of investiture is performed, and shell bracelets. 
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a j)ieoe of cloth, and other odds and ends are placed at the foot 
of it. On one ad^f the post stands a washerwoman, on the other 
a woman of the Mari caste, and when the initiate is taken inside 
the house, he is made to bow ostensibly to the hel post, but really, so 
it is explained, to the two women who represent the wet-nurses 
of the twin forefathers of the caste. The Nauli Karans intermarry 
with the Karans proper, but not with the Sristi-Korans. 

Iho exogamous divisions of the Karan caste are shown in 
Appendix I. Most of them are of tho standard Brahraanical type, 
though it is possible that Nagesa and Bankha may be totemistic. 
Prohibited degrees are reckoned by the method in vogue among 
the higher Hindu castes, with the curious exception that a man 
is permitted to marry his maternal uncle’s daughter, an alliance 
distinctly forbidden by tho ordinary rules. 

Girls are usually married as infants, but instances not unfre- 
Marrijwe. qucutly occuT where, owing to difficulties in 

procuring a suitable husband, a man will keep 
his daughters unmarried until they come to be eighteen or nineteen 
years old. In any case the Karans, like the Kasthas of Midnapur, 
are careful to guard against the physical objections to infant-marriage 
by forbidding the couple to cohabit until the bride attains sexual 
maturity. Contrary to the usual practice of Hindus, marriages in 
the Karan caste generally take place in the day-time. On tho 
question what should bo deemed tho more binding portion of the 
ritual, there seems to be some difference of opiuiou. Some attach 
special importance to tho offering of funeral cakes to the de- 
ceased ancestors of tho bridegroom, which takes place on the fourth 
day after the initial ceremony of giving away the bride. Others 
again hold that the essential rite is the laying of the bride’s right 
hand in that of tho bridegroom, and binding their two hands together 


with a piece of thread spun in a special way. The wedding usually 
takes place at the bride’s house. On the next day the bride is taken 
to tho bridegroom’s house, where she spends eight days, called the 
uMa-mangala, or eight auspicious days. On tho day and nighty im- 
mediately following the marriage, known as the bis/t rdtri or ‘poison- 
night,’ the bride and bridegroom are not allowed to see one another 
at all, nor in any case are they allowed to sleep together during the 
ashia-mantja/ii unless the bride has attained puberty. 

Most Karans are Voishnavas, and their favourite divinity is 
Krishna. They employ Utkal Brahmans for 
Religion. religious and ceremonial purposes, and these 

are the only Brolimans from whose hands they ■will take food. 
The dead are burned ; a period of mourning is observed for ten days, 
and the uraddh is performed in the orthodox fashion on the eleventh 
day. In the matter of personal law they are governed by the 
Mitdkshard, as intei'preted by the commentary of Sambhukar 
Bajpayi. * 

Karans rank next to Brahmans in the scale ^ social pre- 
cedence commonly recognised in Orissa. Most 
Social status. a gound knowledge of th^ own 

vernacular and are ready scribes, and wi^in the last few yean many 
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of tiiem have taken to English education. Zemindaxs, patnidars, 
holders of 14khir&j tenures, and oocupanoy and non-occupancy ryots 
are found among the caste, and many are employed as clerks and 
gomashtas by the various grades of landholders. They are strict as 
to diet, abstaining entirely from ^rine and strong drink, taking 
cooked or uncooked food from no other caste, water only from mem- 
bers of the Nabas^khd group, and never smoking in the same hookah 
with men of another caste. 


Karan, a sub-caste of Kdy- 
asths and T^mbulis in Behar. 

Karan, Nauli-Karan, a sub- 
caste of Karans in Orissa. 

Karga, Eoranga, 

small Dravidian caste of Western 
Bengal, who make baskets, dig 
tanks, and work as carpenters. 
Their special business is the mak- 
ing of cart wheels and wooden 
articles, such aspailds or seers of 
standard measure. In Sing- 
bhum they are also stone-cutters. 
They have two exogamous sub- 
divisions, Salmdch and Kachchap, 
and four endogamous sub-castes 
— Dhalud, Malu4, Sikharia and 
Tunga. The word also denotes 
persons who castrate goats and 
bullocks. 

Karangd-Munda, a sub-tribe 
of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Karangarhyd, a sept of Baj- 
puts in Behar. 

Karan ia, kussum tree, a to- 
temistic s^t of Mundas in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Karanja, a gain of the 
Edsyapa gotra of Bdrendra Brah- 
mans in Bengal. 

Karanji, a sub-caste of GodMs 
in Bengal. 

Karan jea, an oil-seed, a sept 
of Bairdgis in Chota Nagpur. 

Karar, a mul or section of the 
C hbamn liA Madhesid sub-caste 
of Halwdis in Behar. 


Kardr, a section of the Kurmi 
caste in Monbhum, the members 
of which will not kill or cat a 
buffalo. 

' Kardrihd, amw/or section of 
the Tinmulia Madhesitl sub-caste 
of Ilalwais in Behar. 

Kardti, a title of Chandals 
who are employed as sawyers of 
wood. 

Karauche, a section of Buh- 
hans in Behar. 

Karaunti, a section of Awa- 
dhia Hajjums in Behar. 

Karbhdia, a section of Kan- 
aujid Sonars in Behar. 

Karcholid, a sept of Bajputs 
in Behar. 

Kargdhd, a section of the 
Magliaya sub-casto of Koiris in 
Behar. 

Karhar, a jungle fruit like bel, 
a totemistio sept of Kharwars, 
Chiks, and Lohdrs in Chota 
Nagpur; a section of Bajwars in 
Western Bengal. 

Karian, a section of the Sat- 
mulia Maghayd sub-casto of 
Eandus in Behar. 

Kariar, a sept of Kaurs in 
]/hota Nagpur. 

Kdrikar, Kdrignr, iron-smiths 
and artificers generally. 

Kariont, a section of the 
Kamdr suVeasto of Dosddhs in 
Behar. 
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Karir&i a seotion of Go&Us in 
the North-Western Provinces and 
Behar. 

KarjAh^, a section of the 
Biy^hut and £hariduhd Kal- 
wdrs in Behar. 

Karjhuiid, a sept of Raj- 
puts in Behar. 

Kdrji, a title of Binjhias in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Kdrkddd, a mul or section of 
the ChhamuHd Madhcsiu sub- 
caste of Halwais in Behar. 


Karmahe-MaJhlAm, a mul of 
the Bdtsa section of Mnithll 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Karmahe-Alanpur, a mul of 
the Batsa section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Karmahe-Urdi, a of the 
Bdtsa section of Maithil Brah- 
mans in Behar. 

in Bengal a syn- 
onym for Kamdr ; in liazorihagh 
a title of hLahars. 


Karkosa, cow, a totemistio 
sept of Lohdrs in Chota Nagpur. 

Karkusd, a bird, a toteraistic 
section of Lohdrs and Mahilis in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Karma, a tree, a totemistio 
sept of Mundas and Gonds in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Karmahe-Majhaurd, a mul of 
the Bdtsya section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Karmdhe Ahpur, a mul of the 
Sdndil section of Maithil Brah- 
mans in Behar. 

Karmahe-Tarauni, a mul of 
the Bdtsa section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Karmahe-Narudr, a mul of 
the Bdtsa section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Karmahe-Behat, a mnl of the 
Bdtsa section of Maithil Brah- 
mans in Behar. 


Karmdii, a title of black- 
smiths in Chota Nagpur. 

Karminia, a sept of the 
Suryahansi sub-tribe of llajputs 
in Behar. 

Karmot, a sub-caste of Nunias 
in Behar. 

Karmud, a section of Bdbhans 
in Behar. 

' Karnamdsi, a section of 
Bdruis in Bengal. 

Karnati, a territorial division 
of the Paneha Drdvira Brah- 
mans, who live in the south of 
the Vindhya range, in Karndtika, 
the country of the Canarese lan- 
guage. 

Karnautid, a kul or section of 
. Bdbhans in Behar. 

Karndvati, a section ofBdb- 
haus in Behar. 


lanti, o small and degraded caste of weavers in Eastern 
Bengal, whose claim to kinship with the Tantis is repumat^ ^ the 
latter. Eomis are met with in the western tMnos ot the Dacca 
district, along tho left bank of the nver, but are more 

numerous in Faridpur and Pabna. Thfey have three gotrM—^ 
Bharadwdja, Aliman, and Kasyapa — wMoh app^r to have bwn 
borrowed from the Brahmanical system. Vaishnavism is the rmigi(m 
of the majority; Saivism of the minority. Their priests are 
Bama Brahmans, who serve thorn alone. 
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TherKarai are exclusively eng^ed in weaving, agrioulture and 
fishing, being strictly forbidden. They manufacture the dhoti or 
waist^loth, the gdmeh^ napkin or towel, as well as chequered W- 
ourtaiuB {chdrkhdn). In some eastern districts they sell betel-leaf. 
Napits, Dhobas, and other servants of the Nava-sakha work for 
the Earni, which would hardly be the ease if their origin were 
wholly impure. 

Kdrnit a mid or section of the Karo, a section of Madhesia 
Chhamulid Madhesia sub-caste Halw^us in Behar. 
of Halw&isinBehar. Karpatne, a section of the 

Amashta Kayasths in Behar. 

Karnwdr, a sept of the Su- Karpur, a sub-section of the 
rajbansi division of Eajputs in Bharadwdja section of Utkal 
Behar. Brahmans. 

KarrdI, a sub-caste of Chandals, which has become degraded 
from carrying on the business of fishmongers. Their kinsmen 
neither intermarry nor hold any social intercourse with them, but 
the same Brahman and servants work for both. The Karral is to 
the Hindu population what the Mahifarosh or Panjari is to the 
Muhammadan, and men and women, though they never iish them- 
selves, retail fish in the markets, and often make advances to fisher- 
men. This sub-caste is more numerous in Faridpur than in Dacca, 
but all along the left, or Dacca, bank of the Padma small colonies 
are established, while inland individuals are employed as constables 
and messengers. 

The Karrals are all Vaishnavas in creed, and united in one 
gotra, the Kasyapa. They confess to a partiality for spirits, but 
allege that they abstain from flesh, including pork, unless when the 
animal has been sacrificed. 


Karsi, a sept of Eajputs in 
Behar. 

Karsal, a sept of Goalas in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Karsul, a section of Eautias in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Karthid, a kind of ddl or 
grain, a section of Godlas in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Kdrtik-rdsi, a section of M^- 
loB in Eastern Bengal. 

Karud, a sept of the Tung- 
jainya sub-tribe of Ch'akmds in 
the Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

Karuah, a title of the Ghasi 
caste in Singbhum. 


Karund, a title of Kdmdrs in 
Behar. 

Karunjua, a big black bird, 
I a totemistic section of Pdns in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Karwd, a section of Chamdrs 
in Behar. 

Karwdr, a section of Dhenudrs 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Karwat, a sub-casto of Nunids 
j in Behar. 

Kasa, a mid a section of the 
Ayodhia sub-caste of Uajjdms 
in Behar. 

Kasai, a butcher. Most butch- 
ers are Mahomedans, but in 
Bengal low Brahmans, Eaords, 
and Bdgdis slaughter goats and 
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sheep, and are kno\m as Hindu 
kasdis. In Eastern Bengal Ma* 
homedan butchers are classed as 
Balqi'kas^i or goat-killers and 
Goru-kasdi or cow-killers. The 
latter were formerly looked upon 
as degraded, hut of late years 
the two groups have united and 
intermarry freely. All are fol- 
lowers of Moulavi Karamat Ali, 
and are very higotted, eating with 
the Kuti, hut declining to have 
anything to do with sweepers and 
Bediyas. 


KASESA. 

I 

KAsdj Kulid, a suh-oaste- of 
Bagdis in ‘Western Bengal, livinl' 
on the banks of the Eas&i river, 
who are boatmen and fishermen 
and are reckoned the highest in 
rank of the 14 sub-castes in which 
the Bdgdis are divided. 

Kasai I, deer, a totemistic sept 
of Goalss in Chota Nagpur. 

Kasarbdni, a section 

of the Biyahut and Eharidahd 
Kalwars in Behar. 


Kasarwdni, a sub-caste of Baniyas in Behar, who profess to 
have no less than ninety-six sections, of which the following are 
specimens: — Sageld Bageld, Chanankat-Kathautia, Laungjha- 
rdjhari, Sonechanrupekedandi, Abkahila, Chalanid, Chauso- 
war, Malhdtia, Sonaul, Tarsi, Tirusia. A man may not 
marry a woman belonging to his own section, and must also observe 
the standard formula of prohibited degrees reckoned to the fifth 
generation in the descending line. The Kasarwani marry their 
daughters as infants, and do not recognise divorce. Polygamy, 
however, is permitted, without any restriction on the number of 
wives a man may have. A widow is allowed to marry again, and 
is not compelled to marry her late husband’s younger brother, though 
it is considered a very proper thing for her to do so. By religion 
most of them are Vaishnavas, and they also worship Banni and 
8okba-Sambhunath as minor or household gods. Shop-keeping is 
their regular occupation, and only a few have taken to agriculture, 
Kasarwanis will not allow calves to be castrated, nor will they sell 
cattle to Muhammadans or to men of the Teli caste. 

Kasaudhan, Kasondhan, or however, is not generally ad- 
Kamtinan, a sub-caste of Baniyas mitted. 

in Behar, some of whom claim Kasbak, the heron, a totem- 
to be Bais Baniyas. The claim, {gtic section of Bagdis. 

Kmmra, Tamhcra, the brass-founding caste of Behar, 
... probably an offshoot from one of the higher 
m 1 ion o origin. mercantile castes, wliich was separated from 

the parent gjroup by adopting this special profession. The fact 
that the Easera have a well-defined set of exogamous sections, 
and pride themselves on their purity of descent seems to indicate 
that the caste is a homogeneous one, and is not, like many of the 
functional castes, a collection of men fron) several different grouro 
hold together merely by the bond of a common occupation. On 
the distinction between the Kasora and the cognate, but distinct, 
caste of ThatherA, Mr. Nesfield remarks’ The Kasera’s 


* Brief View of the CaHc System^ 29» 
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speciality lies in mi^g tbe softer metals (zinc, copper, and tin) 
imd moulding the alloy into varioas shapes, such as cups, bowls, 
plates, etc. ^e Thather&’s art consists in pplishing and engraving 
the utensils which the £!aser4 supplies.^’ 

The sections of the KaserAs are shown in Appendix I. A 
„ . man may not marry a woman belonging to 

his own section, and must also observe the 
rules regarding prohibited degrees which ore held binding by 
the K&yasths of Behar. All Easeras who can afford to do so marry 
their daughters as infants, but they do not appear to regard this 
as an absolute necessity, and in poor families it often happens that 
girls do not find husband until a^r they have attained the age of 
puberty. The marriage ceremony is of the standard type. Polygamy 
is permitted to the extent that a man may take a second wife if his 
first wife is barren. A widow is allowed to marry again by the 
sagai ritual, which consists of smearing vermilion on the bride’s 
forehead. This must be done at night in a dark room. Only 
widows attend at the ceremony, married women deeming it unlucky 
to be present. No religious forms are gone through, nor is any 
entertainment given to the members of the caste. Bivurce is not 
recognised. 

The religion of the Kaseras differs in no respect from that of 
. other members of the middle class in Behar. 

cigion. religious and ceremonial purposes they 

employ Brahmans, who are received on terms of equality by other 
members of the sacred order. They bum their dead and perform 
sraddh in the orthodox fashion. Their social rank is respectable, ^ 
and Brahmans will take water from their hands. The bulk of the 
caste are engaged in their characteristic occupation, and only a few 
have taken to agriculture. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
Easer^s in 1872 and 1881 
in the former year : — 


The figures for Thutherd are included 


Dibtbict. 

1S72. 

1831. 

Distbict. 

1872. 

1881. 

Patna 

Gya 

Shababad 

■rw'lSSJST ::: 

Saran 

Chamnaran 

Mongnyr 

Pbainilpur ... 

Pumiali 

4,344 

4.7U8 

2,258 

J «,805 

817 

1,314 

»,4i21 

4,fi92 

2,358 

2,558 

(iil4 

i m 

( 485 

.301 
9»8 
532 
945 
648 

Santdl Parganas 

OutUu’k 

Puri 

HalflBoro 

Tributary States 

HaKaribugh 

liohanJugA 

Sinebbuiii 

Manbhuin 

Tributary States 

402 

7,559 

4,774 

1,980 

5,130 

705 

2.010 

692 

595 

400 

91 

4,106 

2,790 

903 

8,404 

719 

1,139 

124 

199 

525 


. ’ In describing the Kaseris of the North-Western Provinces, Mr. Sherring 
8IW8 “ As artisans and traders, tlie Easord caste occupies a high Msition. 
They arc said to be above the Vaisya, or commercial caste, and to hoW a plwe 
between this and the Eshatriya caste. The reasons assigned for this opmion 
are that the tribe in all its subdivisions is more punctilious on- many matters 
considered to bo of importance by Hindus than the Vaisya or Sudra castes 
usually are, and that they all wear the sacred thread." These remarks do not 
appear to be applicable to the Easords of Behar. 
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K^shibi tortoise, a totemistio 
section of BautiAa in Chota Nag- 
pur. 

Kashmiri, a sub-casto of 
BraWans. 

Kashta-Srotriya, a hyper- 
gamous group of Uarhi Brahmans 
in Bengal. 

Kasi, kind of grass, a totem- 
istio section of Rautias, Binjhias, 
Kharids, and Lohdrs in Chota 
Nagpur ; a section of G-oalas 
and Sondrs in Behar ; a tfmr or 
sept of Khambus in Darjiling. 

K^idm, a section of the Sat- 
mulia Maghaya sub-caste of 
Xandns in Behar. 

Kdsicino, a mul or section of 
the Cliliamulid Madhesia sub- 
caste of Halwais in Behar. 


Kdsiar, a section of Ghdsis in 
Chota Nagpur. ^ 

Kdsibak, heron, a totemistio 
sept of Savors ; a section of 
Eords in Chota Nagpur and 
Western Bengal. 

Kdsil, a gotra or section of 
Agarwdls. 

Kasipuriyd, a sub-caste of 
Aguris in Western Bengal. 

Kasmat, a section of the Biyd- 
hut and Xhariddhd Xalwdrs in 
Behar. 

Kasojan, a sub-caste of 
Baniyus in Behar. 

Kaspai, a section of Bdbhans 
I in Behar. 

Kastd, a title of Tontis or 
weavers. 


^asthst, a cultivating and landholding caste peculiar to the 
. . districts of Midnapur and Balasore. It is 

iifnn. di^^ded into two sub-castes — Madhyasreni- 

Kdyasth and Kdstha. The former, who are as a rule wealthier and 
more highly esteemed than the latter, claim to be the descendants 
of certain legendary Kdyasths who settled in Midnapur before the 
time of BaUdl Sen, and so completely lost touch with their brethren in 
Bengal that even the growth of Kulinism passed them by unnoticed, 
and there are no Xulius among them to this day. The same tradi- 
tion represents the Xdsthas as the offspring of these Madhyasreni- 
Kdyasths by women of lower castes. The theory derives some 
support from the analogous case of Rajput families who have settled 
in outlying parts of the country, lost connexion with their own 
people, and intermarried with the women of the land.^ 

It is, however, equallv possible, and in my opinion rather more 
probable, that both Madhyasreni-Kayatths and Xasthas may be the 
descendants of an indigenous writer-tribe like the Xarans of Orissa, 
the wealthier members of which disowned their humbler tribesmen 
and sought kinship with the well-known Kayasth caste of Bengal. 
The fact that both Xasthas and Madhyasreni-Xayasths are in posses- 
sion of very old estates seems to toll in favour of this view. 

Xdsthas marry their daughters as infants, condemn the wmax- 
riaf>-e of widows, and do not recognise divorce. 

Mamago, lu^ono point, however, • both divisions of the 

caste, and even the despised Xarans of Orissa, are greatly in advanee 
of the Xdyasths of Bengal. TOle they aewpt and ^ up to tXe 
sacerdotal view that untold spiritual evils will befaU the man who 
does not got his daughters married before the age of puberty, they 
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oarefoUy guard agednst the physical dangers of the praotioe by for- 
bidding the married couple to cohabit until the bride has arrived at 
sexual maturity. In matters of religious and ceremonial observance 
they are at all points orthodox Hindus. Most of them belong to the 
Yaishnava sect. Madhyasreni-Brahmans officiate as their priests. 

Madbyasreni-Kdyasths occupy much the same position in Mid- 
Sodai staiius and ocoupa- napuT as the Hdyasths in Bengal Broper and 
the Karans in Orissa. Their social rank is 
high, and Brahmans take water from their hands. Some of them 
hold zemiudaris and substantial tenures, while the majority are 
engaged in clerical pursuits. Of late years, however, they have had 
to compete with true Kdyasths who have immigrated from Bengal 
and become domiciled in Midnapur. The Kistbas are for the most 
part cultivators, tilling their own lands, but in Balosore and the west 
of Mi dna pur a few of them are found holding estates. 


Kastha, a sub-caste of KAsthas 
in Midnapur. 

Kastogiri, a title of Baidyas 
in Bengal. 

KastuAr, a section of Sondrs 
in Behor. 

Kastu Rishi, a section of Kai- 
barttas in Central Bengal. 

KastwAr, a section of Bdb- 
hans in Behar. 

Kaswdr, a sub-caste of Bais 
Baniyas in Behar. 

Kasya, a (jotra or section of 
Nepdli Brahmans. 

Kisyab, Kasyap, a totemistic 
section of Bhars and of the Raj- 
war, Kumhar and Koiri castes in 
Ghota Nagpur, the members f 
which will not touch, kill, or eat 
a tortoise; a section of Kords 
denoting a tortoise; a sept of 
Bhumij ; a section of Sondrs and 
Tdntis in Behar. 

KAsyapa, a gotra or epony- 
mous section of Brahmans denot- 
ing descent from thb'Yedic sage 
Kasyapa. It has been a<^ted by 
the following castes: — Kumhdr, 
Tdnti, Teli, Bmdya, the Kasau- 
dhon sub-caste of Baniyas and 


the Kanaujid sub-caste of Lohdrs 
in Behiir, the Subamabanik, 
Sunri, Khatri, Kdyasth, Karan, 
Bajput, G-odld, Kaibartta, Kochh, 
Kdmdr, Dhanuk, Barhi, Beldar, 
Chain, Nunia, Bauri, Bagdi, 
Barui, Chasadhoba, Bind, Dhobi, 
Gandhabanik, Jugi, Kapdli, 
Kbatwe, Khatik, Pod, Madhu- 
ndpit, Mali, Mayard, Muchi, 
Ndpit, Bdbhan, Bhat, Kurmi, 
Sondr, Tdnti, Chdsd, Kewat, 
Sdnkhdri, Sukli, Tambuli, 
Pachim Kuliyd Sadgop, Sura- 
hiya, iSutradhar, Tiyar, Nagar., 
Pdsi, Ohero, and Kahdr. The 
Kumhdrs and Kurmis of Bc- 
har appear to have borrowed this 
section from the Brahmans in 
comparatively recent times, but 
as it is used indiscriminately by 
all Kumhdrs and Kurmis of that 
province, it does not operate as 
a bar to intermarriage. In the 
case of Maghayd Kurmis, indeed, 
it has been superaddod to an 
existing series of exogamous 
groups {niuls) based on actual 
descent. Some of the Maghayd 
Kumhdrs, however, have no mulst 
and reckon prohibited degrees by 
the formula referred to in the 
article on Kayasth. The same 
remark holds good of the Behar 
Kurmis, with me possible excep- 
tion of the Ghdmela sub-oaste. 
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Kit&dii a or Bub^eotion 

of Saptasati Brahmans in 
Bengal 

Kat^it, a or section of 

B^ hhans in Bebar. 

Kdt&iw4r-Andhr&i a mul of 
&e ^syapa section ofMaithil 
Brahmans in Bebar. 

Kataiw^r-Phet, a mul of the 
K^syap section of Maitbil Brab* 
mans in Bebar. 

Kataiw4r-Maiangiyii am«/of 
the K4syap section of Maitbil 
Brahmans in Bebar. 

Kataiw&r-Lobm, a mul of the 
K^syap section of Maitbil Brah- 1 
mans in Bebar. 

I 

KataiwSr-MarSchi, a mul of 
the Kdsyap section of Maitbil 
Brahmans in Bebar. 

a mul or section of 
the Naomulia or Majraut sub- 
caste of Godl&s in Bebar. 

Kataki or Ashtagrdmi, a sub- 
caste of Tambulis in Bengal. 

Katalpurfi a section of Sondrs 
in Bebar. 

Kdtdnif a gdiu or sub-section 
of Sapteisati Brahmans in Ben- 
gal. 

K&tari katdr, a title of basket- 
making Dorns in Bebar. 

Katarli a title of TeUs in 
Bebar. 

K4tdrl| a mul or section of the 
Chbamulia Madbesia sub-caste of 
Ualwais in Bebar. 

Katariyiri a section of Kdy- 
sfitbs in Bebar. 

Kataunii, a section of B4b- 
in Bebiff. 


Kateai fleld-mousei a totemistio 
sept of Mundas in Obota Nagfpur. 

K&te&r, a section of .the S&t- 
muliH, Magbayi sub-caste of 
Kandus in Bebar. 

Kdtek& Rakmali a mul or 
section of the Biy&but sub-caste 
of Kalwirs in Bebar. 

Kates, a section of the Biy4- 
but and Kbarid^bd Kalvdrs in 
Bebar. 

Kateswar, a section of the 
Biydhut and Ediariddbd £al- 
1 wars in Bebar. 

Katewdr, a kul or section of 
Bdbbans in Bebar. 

Kdtha, a sub-caste of Qodids 
in the North-Western Prov- 
inces and Bebar. 

Kdth&duldrpur, a mul or sec- 
tion of the Naomulii or Majraut 
sub-caste of Goalds in Bebar. 

Kathak, a sub-caste of Brah- 
mans in Bebar who rank very 
low, the male members of which 
Ri'ng and dance on ceremonial 
occasions in the bouses of res- 
pectable people. The name Ka- 
fbnlr, properly denoting a weiter 
of the Hindu sacred books, is also 
applied to musicians of any or^ 
or caste who play on the violin. 
Dr. Wise mentions an instance 
of a Cbbatri Kathak who went 
about in Dacca with a troop 
of Mahomedan dancing boys 
(Bhagtiya), and adds that none 
of bis class would condescend to 
accompany Mahomedan bits or 
dancing girls. ^ , 

Kathalmalet, a section of 
Magbaiyd Kumbdrs in Bebar. 

Kath&r, a section of Kananli^ 
Lohdrs in Bebar. 
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Ktttharg4ch, a seotion of 
MaMUs in Western B^gaU 

Katharil, a sept of the Ban* 
tir sub-tribe of ThArus; a sec- 
tion of the BiyAhut and Ebari- 
dAhA EalwArs in Behar. 

Kathautia, a sub-caste of 
DbAnuks and NAgars in Bebax. 


KathautiA, a section of BAb- 
bans and of EanaujiA LohArs in 
Behar. 

KathautiA, Kafhdird, a sub- 
caste of BeldArs in Western 
Bengal 

Kathautiari a section of 
EAyastbs in Behar. 


KathbaniyA, a sub-caste of BaniyAs in Behar, who have no 
sections and regulate their marriages by the standard formula for 
reckoning prohibited degrees calc^atod to seven generations in the 
descending line. They pactise infant-marriage and allow a man 
to take a second wife during the lifetime of the first. A widow may 
many again, but is not compelled to marry her late husband's 
younger brother or younger cousin. In certain exceptional ea»so8 
Whands are permitted to divorce their wives with the concurrence 
of tiie panchdt/aff but women so divorced may not marry again. 

Most EathbaniyAs belong to the Vaishnava sect. Maithil 
Brahmans sen'e them as priests, and are received on equal tenns 
by other members of the sacred order. SokhA Sambhunath and 
SatnArAyan are among the minor gods to whom their domestic 
worship is directed. They bum their dead and perform srdddh on 
the thirty-first day. Shop-keeping and money-lending on a small 
scale are believed to be their characteristic occupations, but many of 
them have taken to agriculture and hold land as non-occupancy 
raiyats or work as landless day-labourers. Instances, however, are 
known of EathbaniyAs having risen to be zamindArs. 


KAthej, a mul or section of 
the OhhamuliA MadhesiA sub- 
caste of Halwais in Behar. 

KatherA, a section of the 
BiyAhutand EbaridAhA KalwArs 
in Behar. 

KAthuriA, a sub-caste of 
Bauris in Western Bengal. 

KathwAit, a kul or section of 
BAbhans in Behar. 

KatiA, a class of Hindu 
weavers in Western Bengal. 

KatiAin, a section of BAb- 
hans in Behar. 

KAtiAr, a totemistic section of 
Eurmis in Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa, the members of which 


pioreo tho cars of their boys at 
tho Dharraa pujA. They have 
tlie further peculiarity that they 
will not use cloth made of tmar 
sUk. 

KAticha, a fhar or sept of 
Sunuwars in Darjiling. 

Kati-chiore, a section of KA- 
mis in Darjiling. 

KatigrAmi, a gain of the 
KAsyapa gotra of BArcndra 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Katki-hiet, a synonym for 
Koran in Orissa. 

KAtki Phulbaria, a mul or 
section of tho SAtmuliA or Kish- 
naut sub-caste of GoAlAs m 
Behar. 
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A section of GodUs in 
the North-Western Provinces and 
Behar. 

Katosid, a section of Lohilrs ^ 
in Bebar. 

Kdtrds, a sub-tribo of Bhu- 
iyas in Manbhnm. 

Katri, subject to fits, a sept of 
Chiks in Chota Nagpur. 

Katridr, a sub-costo of Kur- 
mis in Bohar. 

Katsaidf a mul or section of 
(he Kamarkalla sub-oiisio of 
Sonars in Beliar. 

Katsarwd, a section of the 
Biyahut and Khaiiddha Kal- 
wars in Behar. 


members of one of the Dravidian 
races. 

KatwdI, an honorific title of 
KotdU, who are chaukiddrs or 
midnddn. 

Katwar, a section of Rajwdrs 
in Western Bengal, 

Katyayan, a section of Brah- 
mans. 

Kaua, crow, a totemistio sept 
of Lohars, Mundas, Oraous, 
Parhaiyas, and Pans in Chota 
Nagpur. 

an up-country trader. 

See Kain. 

Kaukdaintsa, a sept of 
Maglis in the Hill Tracts of 
Chittagong, 


Kattahwa, a section of Bab- 
hans in Behar. 

Katun, a sept of Palors in 
Cliota Nagpur. 

Katur, a section of Awadhid 
Ilajjams in Behar. 

Kature, a sub-casto of Tantis 
in Bengal. 

Katuri, a (jain or siib-section 
of Saptasati Brahmans in Bengal 

• 

Kdturia# a wood-outtor, a sub- 
caste of Sutradhars iu Dacca. 
The name usually denotes an 
oceupation, not a caste. In Bengal 
Katurias an? mostly Kaibarti as or 

Bagdis, and in Cliota Nagpur 

— 


Kaitlikn, a synonym for 
Sakta, 

Kaundil or Kaundin, a gotm 
or section of IJabhans iu Bcliar, 
bonwed from tlic Brahmanical 
system and superadded to tire 
onginal exogamous groups {kuk) 
(•hiinusteristio of the caste. A 
section of Nep^i Brahmans. 

Kaundilya* a section of Brah- 
mans ; an eponymous section of 
Khaudaits iu Orissa. 

Kaundilya-Kausik, a section 
of tho Uttar-Bareudra Brahmans 
iu Bengal. 

Kaundinya, tiger, a totemistio 
section of Jagauniithi Kumh^rs 
ill Orissa. 


they are generally Dhdngars or , 

fuiur, a caste of Jashpur, Udaipur, Sarguja, 

tai-y States of Chota Nagpur, who claim to 
Orif^aii and iuicrnai (lpfif*fiiidod from the Ivaiiravas or sons 01 
JV tl^o r^ndavas is described 

iu the Mahdbhdrata. Colonel Dalton speaks of to m 
featured, broad-nosod, wido-monthod and 

fact that some of their secUons are totemistio seems 

the view that they are of Dravidian onpn. , RathivA 

sub-oastes-Chiuti. Charwa, Dudh^Kaur. Pa.karaj^ 

Tho Dudh-Kaur follow Hindu doctrine 

The Paikar4 are also orthodox, but rank sUghtly below the Dttdh. 

2e2 
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Exat. Hie BathiyA rear and eat fowls, have no Brahmans, and 
employ the village barber as their priest, while some of them also 
keep a Baiga to propitiate the forest gods. 

Sanrs forbid marriage within the seotion, and observe much tbe 
. same prohibited degrees as the Hindus, ex- 

Mamage. allow a toau to marry his 

maternal uncle’s daughter. Infant-marriage is in vogue, sindurd'in 
is reckoned the essential portion of the marriage ceremony, and 
those sub-castes who have Brahmans as priests employ them at 
marriages. A widow may marry again, and is expected to marry her 
late husband’s younger brother if one survives. Failing a brother, 
she may marry an outsider. In the case of a widow no priest is 
employed : the husband applies vermilion to her forehead with his 
own hand and the marriage is complete. Divorce is allowed with 
the sanction of the panehdi/at or caste council, and divorced women 
may marry again. Colonel Dalton mentions that the Kaurs of Sar- 
guja at one time encouraged widows to become Satis, and describes 
the shrine of a Haur Sad who was at the time of his visit the 
principal object of worship near JUmilli in Sarguja. Every year a 
fowl was sacrificed to her, and very third year a black goat; whereas 
Hindu offerings at Sati shrines are strictly confined to fruit and 
flowers. Prol^bly the family of the Sati in question were land-hold- 
ing Eaurs who affected to be orthodox Hindus, and aspired in 
course of time to transform themselves into Rajputs. 

Generally speaking, Eaurs regard themselves as Hindus and 
. look upon IL&li MAi as the goddess whom they 

are more especially bound to worship. But, 
except for marriages, they do not employ Brahmans as priests. 
They bury the dead. On the third day the chief mourner gets 
himself shaved, and on the tenth and eleventh days funeral cakes 
are offered and a feast given to the relatives. 

Most Eaurs are common cultivators, a few hold farms of villages, 
aud some are in possession of the clearing 
ccupa ion. tenures known as Korkar and Khunt-Katti. 


Kaur, a title of Earangas. 

Kaur4, a sub-caste of Dorns in 
Bengal who breed pigs and act as 
scavengers. 

Kausalya, a Brahmanical 
section of ElxatriB. 

Kausdr, a mul or section of 
the Tinmidid Madhesia sub-caste 
of Halwais in Behar. 

Kausika, a gotrapx eponymous 
seotion of Brahmans, Baidyas, 
and E^yastbs in Bengal, and ol 
Babhans, and the Ghandrabansi 
and Surajbonsi divisions of Baj- 
puts in Behar. 


Kausikdrk, o.pur or section of 
S^kadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

Kausonjhid, a section of Bab- 
hans in Behar. 

Kaustav, a section of Brah- 
mans. 

Kautsasa, a seotion of the 
Bhatta Misra sub-caste of Utkal 
Brahmans and of Earans in Orissa. 

Kauwd, a sept of Dhimils in 
the Darjiling Terai. 

Kavirdj, a title of Bmdyas 
and some other Hindu families. 

KawdI, a tiU© of Eaiborfctas. 
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Sotodk* musioiaas, who ware 

diSwt cKOTpatawm 
«mp<,VU to “ » »'>» Mate, lii JZ 

preserve - a t^tioB. that they are the offspring of a K4ya8th fathw 
mi a Dhohiii, or washorwoman, and the Sudra servants work for 
them, as they also do for the KapAlis. The Kawalis all belong to 
one gotra, the Aliman. They have no surnames, but several hoW 
ary titles, such as Dhili, Mala, H4ld4r, and Manjhi, and the most 
respectful term by which to address them is Yidyadhara, a name 
given to the dancers in Indra’s heaven. 

The Kawali plays on any instrument taught him by his mt4d, 
sarddr, or ^cher. When young he is apprenticed to a master, 
whose credit, depends on the proficiency of his pupil. Youths are 
also taught to dance, and it is said that the purohit does not 
to join in a dance or to take a part in a theatrical play. The 
IvawAli will not play in the house of any caste who has not the 
services of the Sudra Napit and Dhoba, and refuses to attend at the 
homes of the Muhammadan Dai or Hajjam. They have no objec- 
tions, however, to play in concert with the Nar, Bishi, or Hajjdm. 
The dancing girls to wliom they usually play are either Muham- 
madans (bai), or Chandalnis ; but widows belonging to any caste, 
even to the Brahman, are often found with them. 

The great annual festival of the Kawalis is the Sri Fanchamf, 
in honour of Sarasvati ; but its observance is not allowed to interfere 
with their professional engagements, and they as readily accept 
employment on that day as on any other. The KawAlis are all 
Vaishnavas, and are hired by Hindu villagers to sing the religious 
hymns called Hari San-kirtan. 

They observe tlie arnddha and mMhi ceremony on the same 
days as the Kapdli and Sddras generally. 


Kawdni, a class of Banias. 

Kdwar, a title of Chhatris in 
Nepal ; a hypergamous group of 
Kaibarttas in Bakarganj. 

Kawnrid, a sort of newt, a 
totemistic sept of Mundos. 

Kdwot, the Behar equivalent 
of Kewat, q.v. 

Kawwd darddha, janawwir 
piprd, a formula or shibboleth 
denoting a dih or local section of 
the Hazdri pangat of the Magh- 
ayd sub-caste of Dosadhs in Behar. 
Froperly speaking, the Hazari 
pangat is itself an exogamous 
section, but it would appear to 
have expanded ; so that a dih or 


local section distinguished by the 
sliibboleth quoted above has 
formed itself within the original 
pnvgat. Any considerable in- 
crease of these dihs would prob- 
ably convert the pangat into an 
endogamous group. 

Kawical, a class of Mahomedan 
singers and dancers. 

Kaydl, a title of Pods in 
Bengal. 

Kagdl, Kedl, Koydf, a weigh- 
man, a petty^ broker, a negociatcar 
of the prices of grain between 
sellers and buyers. In Fatna and 
South-East Behar the word de- 
notes the person who weighs (he 
grain when produce rent is 
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EAYAL. 

ooQeoted on the system of hatai onnmerated in the Oeosos 

or division on the thresh- were probably weijjhmen in 
ing-fioor. In Bengal rents are municipal markets and Bwig ji 
rarely paid in kind, and the village M/s. 

il^Ba0tha, Kacty Knit, Kayath, Kdyn, the writer-caste of 
^ , . . Bengal Proper, a numerous and influential 

Traditions of o«B.n. traditional origin has been tlio 

subject of much controversy. No mention of the caste occurs in 
Manu, and the Kiyasths themselves reject the theory which gives 
them for an ancestor the Karan, the son of a Vaisya father by a 
Sudra mother. The earliest reference to the Kdyasths as a distinct 
caste occurs in Y6jnavalkya, who describes them as writers and 
-village accountants, very exacting in their demands from the 
cultivators. In the Padma and Bhabishya Pur^nas the Kayasths 
are made out to bo the children of Chitragupta, the supreme 
recorder of men’s virtues and vices, who sprang from the body (knyd) 
of Brahma, and this was the first Kdyastha. The Skanda Purina 
gives them a more distinguished ancestry. It tolls how Parasu 
Hama’s efforts to exterminate the Kshatriya race were time after time 
defeated by the birth of sons to the Kshatriya women whom be spared 
when their husbands were killed. Determined to clear the earth of the 
obnoxious tribe, ho resolved to show mercy no longer, even to women 
in their pregnancy. In fulfilment of this vow he pursued the widow 
of the Kshatriya Hdjd Chandra Sen into the hermitage of Dalabliya 
Rishi, where she had taken refuge, and demanded that she should bo 

g ’ven up to him. But Dalabhya begged the life of the child in the 
ani’s womb, and his request was granted by Parasu Hama on tho 
condition that the child should be called KAyastha and should be 
brought up to follow tho ritual of the Sudros, and not that of the twiciv 
bom castes. On this showing the Kay asthas are by birth Kshatriyas of 
full blood, but by reason of their following the ceremonies of the Sudras 
they are called Vrdtya or incomplete Kshatriyas. The faint suggestion 
of inferiority which this term implies seems on the whole to bo borne 
out by the position assigned in the Mrichliakatika to the _Kay- 
astha who sits with the Judge as a.ssesBor in the trial described in tho 
ninth act of the play. He is charged with the ministerial duty of 
recording evidence under the orders of the Judge, and ho, like the 
other assessor, Sreshthi, speaks Prakrit, while the Judge and tho prin- 
cipal defendant use the more dignified Sanskrit. From tho Mriehha- 
katikd we pass on to the more recent and more popular opinion that 
the forefathers of the Bengal Kayasths came from Kanaiy with the 
five Brahmans whom King Adisura summoned to perform for him 
certain Vedio ceremonies. Around this tradition a bitter contro- 
versy has raged between the Kayasths, who sought to exalt their 
kodu status, and members of other castes who refused to admit thoir 
claims. One party alleged that the five Kdyasths — Makaranda 
Ohosh, Dasoratha Vasu, Kaliddsa Mitra, Dasaratha Quha, and Pura- 
shottama Datta — came to Bengal as tho menial servants of the five 
Brahmans. Their social standing therefore could have been no 
higher than tha-t of the Kahdrs, who in Upper India at the preseni 
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day difloharge i>^nal serviooa for members of the higha castes The 
Kiyastbs fOT their repudiated this view as derogatory to their 
dignity, and some of them went so far as to argue that the Hve K4y- 
asths of the tradition were political officers in charge as Kshatriyas. 
of a nussion from Kanauj to the King of Bengal, and that the five 
Brahmans played quite a subordinate part in the transaction, if indeed 
they were^ anything more than the cooks of the five KAyasths. 
An ingenious grammatical argument, based on the names of the 
two sets of immigrants, is brought forward in support of this view. 

Putting tradition aside, and looking on the one hand to the 
physical type of the Kayasths and on the other to their remarkable 
intellectual attainments, it would seem that their claim to Aryan 
descent caimot be wholly rejected, though all attempts to lay 
down their genealogy precisely^ must necessarily bo futile. It 
appears to be at least a plausible conjecture that they were a 
functional group, developed within the Aryan community, in res- 
ponse to the demand for an official and literary class, which must 
in course of time have arisen. This class would naturally have 
been recruited more largely from the peaceful Vaisj^as and Sudras 
than from the warlike Kshatriyas, while the Brahmans would pro- 
bably have held aloof from it altogether. It is possible, though 
I put forward the suggestion with much diffidence, that the tradi- 
tion describing the Kiiyasths as the offspring of a Vaisya and a 
Sudrdni may be merely an archaic method of saying that the writer- 
caste was composed of elements drawn from the two lower grades of 
Aryan society. This view of the origin of the Kiiyasths is en- 
titled to whatever support it may derive fiem tho statement of some 
of my cori’espondents, that even in recent times instances have 
occurred of members of other castes gaming admission into the 
Kiiyasth community. Some of these statements are curiously 
precise and specific. It is said, for example, that a few years ago 
many Magh families of Chittagong settled in tho western districts of 
Bengal assumed tho designation of Kayasth, and were allowed to 
intermarry with true Kayasth families. An extreme case is cited 
in which the descendants of a Tibetan missionary have somehow 
found their way into the caste, and are now recognised as high class 
Kdyasthas. Another story tells how a certain Uriya Q-oala, bearing 
the name Datta, which is one of the distinctive hypergamous titles 
of the Kdyasthas, took service with a Kayasth family in Calcutta, 
where his principal duty was to boil tho milk to be offered to certain 
idols. This man’s sons grew up and were educated with the sons of 
the house, and were recently admitted as Kdyasthas of the Datta group 
and of the Kasyapa gotra. Alongside of these instances, derived from 
inquiries in "Westem Bengal, we may set the statement of Dr. WiSe 
that in the eastern districts of Bengal there exist a very numerous 
body called Ghulam, or slave, Kayasths, and also known as Shikd&r, 
or Bhdndari. The Ghuldm Kayasths are descended from individuals 
belouging to clean Siidra castes who sold themselves, or were sold, as 
slaves to Kdyasth masters. *It is stoutly denied that any one belong- 
ing to an unclean tribe was ever purchased as a slave, yet it is-hMd 
to believe that this never occurred. Tho physique of the low mid 
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raoM has always been betterthaa lhat of the pni^ • aa^i oq 
aoooaat of their poverty and low standing a slave oould at any fame 
be more easily purchased from amongst them. However this may 
be, it is an undoubted fact that any Ghul&m E&yasth oould, and can 
even at the present day, if rich and provident, raise himself by 
intermamt^ as high as the Madhalya grade, and obtain admission 
among the Bhadra-lok, or gentry of his countrymen. Datta being 
a Madhalya title, it will be observed that this is precisely the position 
to which in the instance quoted above the descendants of on Uriya 
Go&U are said to have attained. 

The Bengal E&yasths are divided into four sub-castes; (1) 
UTTAE-RARHf, (2) Dakhin-BarhI, (3) Barbndra, (4) Banqaja. 
These groups are in theory endogamous, but within the last few 
years marriages have occasionally taken place between members 
of the Dakhin-Birhi and Bangaja sub-castes. The Uttar E4rbi 

districts of Birbhum, 
Bardwan, MurahedaDad, parts of Uangpury 
Dinajpur, Hughli, and Jessore. The Uakhin-Earhi are massed in 
Bardwan, Hughli, Midnapur, 24-Fargana8, Jessore, Eishnagar, 
and ppts of Bakarganj, while in Dacca only two families reside. 
The Bangaja are established in Bakarganj, Jessore, 24-Parganas, 
Dacca, Faridpur, western part of Maimansinh, eastern part of 
Fabna, and in several villages of the Bogra district. The Barendra 
are settled in Bajshahye, Fabna, Maldah, Bogra, Dinajpnr, as well as 
here and there throughout Faridpur, Jessore, and Eishnagar. 

Within each of the sub-castes we find a series of three hyper- 
gamous groups, each comprising so many family names. These are 
given in tabidar form in the Appendix. The rules governing the 
intermarriage of these groups differ in several material points from 
those in force among the Brahmans. 

Balldl Sen is said to have divided the KAyasths into fom 
sub-castes according to locality, thus: — ^Uttar-Rarhi, Dakshin-Rdrhi, 
Bangaja and Barendra. He selected eight members from each 
kul of the Dakshin-Rirhis in order to create samaja or hyper- 
gamous groups, e.g., eight from each of the three families of Ghosh, 

• j v V • Basu and Mitra, out of which two were made 
MsrmgeandKuhmsm. ^ansaj. Prabh&kar 

of the Aknd group and Nisdpati of the B&li group represented the 
mukhya of the Ghosh family ; Sukti of the Bdgdnda gproup and Mukti 
of the Mdhinagar group represented the Basu family ; while Dhuin 
of the Barisil group and Guin of the Tek group represented the_ Mitra 
family. Thus according to the rules of Balldl Sen only these six men 
were made KuKn ; the rest were made Banaaj, i.e., bom of the KuUn 
family. The following are the names of the Barney groups ^ 
Amreswar, Dirghanga, Eardti, SedkhdlA, Ehani4, and S&nkrAli 
of ■fee Ghosh family ; Nimdrkd, S^thuli, Chitrapur, Dirghdnga, 
Gohari and Fanohamuii of the Basu family ; Ddbar^kupi, ChindMa, 
D4nti&, Chiklai, Kumirhatta and Bdlid groups form the Mitra 

femily. • , 1 . 

The members of the Ghiha family lived in Eastern Bengal, where 
their ancestor, Dasaratha Guha, was ranked as a Eulin, but those 
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who had been inoorporated after BalMl’s gronping into the Dakahm- 
B^rhi Bub-caate were reokuned as 

Those Kd;^a8tk who had been living at that time in Eastern 
Bengal, mclu^ng Datta and Ghiha, were classed as Mmliks, ont of 
which eight families-I^e, Datta, Ear, PAlit, Sen, Sinha, D&s, and 
Guha were Siddha Mauliks, and the remaining seventy-two fflmni'Aa 
beginning with Hora were classed as Sddhya Mauliks. Formerly ten 
out of seventy-two families of Sadhya Mauliks used to intermarry 
with the Eulins, but afterwards 16 families became connected with 
the Eulins by intermarriage. The names of the sixteen families are— 
P41, N&g, Amab, Som, Rudra, Aditya, Aich, E4h6, Bhanja, Hora, 
Teja, Brahma, Bishnu, Nandi, Rakshit and Chandra. 

The kuls of Edyasths are of nine sorts, out of which five 
are known as mul or original and four as aakhd or branch. 
Following the order of social estimation, the mul Kuls are Mukhya, 
Kanishtha, Sharabhrdtfi or Ohhabhayd, MadhyAnsa and Turjyak'^or 
Teyaj. The sdkhds or branches are— Dwitiya-Po (the second son of 
Eanishtha), ChhabhAyd’s Dwitiya-Po (second son of ChhahhAyd) 
Dwitiya-Po (second son of MadhyAnsa), and Dojo-Po (second son of 
Teyaj). Eulins belong to one or other of these nine varieties. 
They are further sub-divided into different grades, and they rise or 
foil in social estimation according to the marriage made by the eldest 
son and eldest daughter. If they marry into Eulin families, the 
reputation of their own family is secured, and the younger members 
may marry as they please. 

Mukhya Eulins are of three kinds — Prakrita, Sahaj and Eomal. 
Only the eldest son of each has the right to hold that title. Their 
other sons will descend a step or rise in social estimation in accord- 
ance with their observance of the marriage law. 

It is a great distinction for a Mukhya to observe the “ Nava- 
ranga’* or nine* grade kul, the rules regarding which are — The dgchhei, 
or eldest daughter of a Mukhya, should be given in marriage to a 
Mukhya ; the dochhd, or second, to a Eanishtha ; the techhei or third, 
to a ChhabhAyd ; the chauchhei, or fourth, to a MadhyAnsa; and the 
panchami, or fifth, to a Teyaj Eulin. Conversely, the eldest son of 
a Mukhya should be given in marriage to a Mukhya girl, the second 
to a Eanishtha girl, the third to a Madbyansa girl, and the fourth 
to a Teyaj girl. The Mukhya who observes these rules of marrying 
and giving in marriage earns the title of Navorangi. 

“ Panohoranga” kul is observed in the following manner;— The 
first son of a Eftniabtha Euliu ought to marry the dochhei or second 
daughter of a Mukhya ; the second son that of a MadhyAnsa girl ; the 
third son that of a Teyty girl. The Eanishtha Eulin who observes 
these roles is held in honour by his fellows and is called Pan- 

obaraugi. 

The following general rules are to be observed by all Ettfm 
EAyasths, though some of them apply to othOT castes as well;— 

A Kulin loses his kul by marrying or giving in marriage outside 
the parjyd or generation to which he himself belongs, oounting from 
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tbe first advent of E^yasths in Bengal. Whoever does so becomes 
a Mmlik. A Eulin loses bis hul by marrying a randa or daughter of 
a man having no male issue, or if be should by accident marry 
a simgotra or mapinda. An adopted son of a Kitlin is not a Kulin. 
Though he has the privileges of a son in other respects, ho has no 
such privilege as regards kul. He will simply remain a Bamaj., A 
KuUn by marrying the daughter of a Eulin of a lower degree 
descends to the level of the latter. For instance, if a Mukhya 
man marries a Madhy&nsa girl, he becomes a Madhyama. Again, 
if a Teyaj man marries a girl of Madhy4ns4’8 Dwitiya-Po, he 
becomes Dwitiya-Po of Madhydnsa. A man should not give in 
marriage his daughters one after another to Enlins of the same 
degree. For instance, if the first daughter is given to a Mtikhya, 
it is not proper that the dochhei or second daughter be given to 
another Mukhya, In that case both the giver and taker become 
degraded. 

Subject to the exceptions noted above, the religious practice 
^ . of the Kayasths does not differ materially 

oigion. from that of the highest Hindu castes 

in Bengal It is a singular fact that while the teaching of 
Chaitanya has united almost all the artisan and agricultural 
castes in a common faith, the three highest and most intelligent 
castes in Bengal adhere as a rule to the Sakta ritual. In Eastern 
Bengal all Kulin Kayasths, and something like three-fourths of the 
other divisions, are believed to practise ISaktism. and it is said that 
a largo proportion of these celebrate the Bamachari Achar or 
Chakra ceremonies. For the fulfilment of domestic religious duties 
eve^ Kulin family has a private temple, or sacred nook, where 
a Siva-linga is erected and daily worsmp performed by the head 
of the household. All K^asths observe the Sri Panchami, or 
“ Dawdt Pilja,” on the fifth of the waxing moon in Magh 
(January— February). This festival is held in lionour of Saraswati, 
the goddess of learning, who is regarded by the Kayasths 
as their patron deity. On this day the courts and all offices 
are dosed, as no Hindu penman will use pen and ink, or any 
writing instrument, except a pencil, on that day. When work 
is resumed a new inkstand and pen must be used, and the pen- 
man must wnte nothing until he has several times transcribed 
the name of the goddess Durga, with which all letters should 
begin. Kayasths are expected to spend the holiday in meditating 
on the goddess Saraswati after they have observed certain religious 
rites ; but the extent to which this obligation is observed depends 
largdy upon the inclinations of the individual. On this day, 
says Dr. Wise, the Kdyasth must taste of a fish, whatever 
its price, while from the Sri Panchami festival in January to the 
Vijaya Dasami in September or October fish must be eaten daily ; 
but from the last to the first month it must not be touched. This 
curious custom, probably founded on some hygienic superstition, 
is often reversed by Bengali Kdyasths. 


M,: 
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The followitify statomont shows the number and distribution 
of K&yasths in 1872 and 1881: — 
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The Rla1(‘Tiiont iiioliidos tho KayastliB of Bolinr oiid flio IfarnDS 
of Orissa which form flic subject of scjiarafe articles. It would 
1)0 impossible to distinguisli llio statistics relating to these three 
groups. 

JlaiJUStlh Kaethy Lala^iXi^ wrifor-casto of Boliar, who trace their 
mythical pareulag<' lo Chilragupta, the scribe 
fatiucturo. or rocordor of Yaina, tho rojrent of tlie 

dead, and piquo themsidvcs on being wholly 
distinct from the Kayasths of Bengal. Tlio ]>hysical charaefers 
of tho Bchar Kayasths allbrd some ground for the belief that tlipy 
may be of tolerably pure Aryan desccul, Ihoiigli the group is 
doubtless a functional one recruited from all grades of the Aryan 
community. Kayasths themselves hand down a tradition ^ that 
their progenitor Oliitragupta w'as produced from the inner 
consciousness of Bralima for the purpose of managing tho business 
affairs and keeping the accounts of tho otlier castes, and each of 
tho twelve sub-eastes traces its pedigree back to some member of 
his family. Chilragupta himself and all his sons and grandsons 
are said to have been invested with llio sacred thread marking the 
twioe-bom castes, and Kiiyasths^ claim to have, and occasionally 
to exercise, the right to wear this sacred 

are the following: — (1) Aithdna, (2) Atjiashta, (3) ^I^J**^* W 
Bhatn^gar, (5) Gaur, (C) Karan, (7) Kulsrashta, (8) Mathur, (9) 
Nigam, (10) Saksena, (11) Sribastab, (12) Surajdwaj . Of 
the Aitbdnd are supposed to oomo from ‘Jaunpur m the North* 
Western Trovinoes. The Amasbta may Mr. ^ooke 

suggests*, be tho modem representatives of tho Amhastha tube said 
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to be desoended horn a Brahman father and Yimfya mother. They 
like the Earane, also in theory a mixed group, bom of a Sudra 
woman by a Taisya father, are found in large numbers in Qya, 
Patna and Tirhut. The Bdlmik or Ydlmiki sub-oaste are supposed 
to have come from Quzerat. Mr. Orooke thinks they may perhaps 
have taken their name from the author of the RAmiyana. Karaus, 
Amashtas and Sribdstahs will smoke in the same hooka, hut will 
not eat kaehchi food together. The two former, however, will eat 
kachchi that has been cooked by a Bdhhan. Nigam (derived by 
the same authority from the Sanskrit nigama, meaning the veda, 
a town, road, trafRo) are not met with in Behar. The Surajdwaj 
group — the word means having the sun for emblem— are said to 
be desoended from the Brahman M^idhava Nal and Kdm Kdndla, 
a danoing girl of Yikramdditya’s Court. The Mdthur, Saksena, 
Bhatnigar and Srib^stab sub-oastos claim descent from the first 
wife of Ohitragupta, said to have been a daughter of the Suraj- 
bansi race of Kshatriyas. The names appear to have reference 
to localities — the first to Mathura, Saksena to the ruined town of 
Sankisa in Farukhabad, Bhatndgar to Bhatner, and Srib^stab 
either to Srinagar, the traditional place of origin of the sub-caste 
or to Srivatsa, an epithet of Vishnu, who is their favourite object of 
worship.^ The Xhare and Dusre subdivisions of the Sribastab srib- 
caste trace their origin to the grandsons of Ohitragupta. According to 
Buchanan,^ the Ehare Sribdstabs claim to be higher than the ordin- 
ary Sribastabs, and call themselves Paure. The two subdivisions 
do not intermarry or eat and drink together. Similar subdivisions 
are found in the Saksena sub-oaste. Contrary to the common usago 
of Hindus, Kdyasths of the Mdthur, Bhatndgar and Saksena 
groups eat even kachchi meals fully dressed. The Caur Kdyasths 
believe that they derive their name from Gaur, the ancient capital 
of Bengal, and allege that the Sen kings of Bengal were really 
Gaur Edyasths. A curious story is told about the Gaur and Bhat- 
ndgar sub-castes which is worth quoting as an illustration of the 

S owth of mythical traditions of that typo. The Bhatnagar 
dyasths, it is said, came to Bengal at the time of the Mahomedan 
conquest, and finding the Gaur Kayasths settled there, asked to bo 
admitted to eat and drink with them. The Gaur Kayasths agreed 
to invite the Bhatn^gars to their houses for food, but declined to 
accept their hospitality in return. After a time the Bhatndgars, who 
had friends at court, began to put pressure on the Gaurs in order to 
compel them to accept their invitations, and the lattor fied to Delhi 
to lay their case before the Emperor Balban. Meanwhile Balban 
died) and the Bhatn^gars prevailed upon his successor to order 
some of the Gaur Kayasths to be arrested and compelled to eat with 
their rivals. To avoid this dishonour the rest of the sub-caste took 
refuge with the Brahmans of Badaon, who passed them oS ^ 
members of their own' caste, and went so far as to eat with them in 
support of their allegation. For doing this the Brahmans were 
turned out of their caste, and became the family priests of- th e Gaur 

’ Grooke op. cit. p. 105. 

* JSiutern India, ii, 460. 




to eat mlii t\« Buatftagai 'weTe admitted on tlie intercession of ttie 
Badaon BtaihmanB to communion of food witii their Wthren. Bor 
tbe purpose of marriage, however, they were formed into a separate 
group under the name of Shamali or Northern 0aar. Tramtions 
of this sort are not uncommon, and it is to be regretted that no twAn.nt^ 
exist of testing their historical value. Their most singular feature 
is the conspicuous part alleged to have been played by the ruling 
power, whether Hindu or Mahomedan, in determining purely Booiid 
questions. A caste is now regarded as an autocratic body, whoise 
decisions on questions concerning its own members no one would 
dream of questioning. This does not seem to have been the view taken 
by the earlier rulers uf Bengal, and the further back we go, the more 
frequent and pronounced do such instances of interference become. 

Besides the regular Ldla-Kayasths included in the twelve sub- 
castes enumerated above, people calling themselves Edyasths are found 
working as tailors in the Sewan subdivision of Saran, and some 
of the vermilion-selling Sindurias, who formerly acted as inooulators 
and now have turned vaccinators, claim to belong to this caste. The 
Ldla-Kdyasths disown all connexion with these groups. There is, 
however, nothing pnmd facie improbable in the hypothesis that a 
certain number of Kayasths may have adopted the profession of 
tailors or vaccinators, and may thus have become separated from the 
main body of the caste. Nothing is more common than to find even 
a slight departure from the traditional occupation of a caste becom- 
ing the occasion for the formation of a new endogamous group. 
Signs of a tendency in this direction may be traced in the fact that 
. many Kayasths object to marry their daughters in the family of 
those who have served as hereditary patwdris or village accountants. 

Patwaris, ” says one of my correspondents, “ however rich, are 
regarded as socially lower than other Kayasths, e,g., K^uuugo, 
Akhauri, PAnde, or Bakshi.” 

The system of exogamy practised by the Kayasths of Behar is 
shown in detail in Appendix I, and needs only brief explanation here. 
An examination of the names of the sections will show that intermar- 
riage is really regulated by a number of ktik or exogamous sections, 
mostly of the temtorial or titular type, and that the Brahmanical 
ffotras, tliotigh recognised in theory, are really ineffective. Thus the 
iSribdstab KAyasths reckon among their sections the Brahmanical 
ffotra Kasyapa ; but this is the only section of the Brahmanical type 
that they possess. All Sribhstabs belong to the Kasyapa gotra and 
thus of necessity violate the primary rule of exogamy upon which the 
gotTd system depends. Although the Brahmanical gotvo is disregarded, 
the rule of exogamy is carefully observed in relation to the kul. Thus 
members of the Akhauri kul believe themselves to be descended from 
an ancestor holding the title of Akhauri, conferred many generations 
ago. Their original habitat was Churamanpur in Shahabad, and the 
Ml designation of the kal is Churdmanpur he AkhauH. The meiwung 
of the term Akhauri is uncertain. Some say it is a oorniption 
Lakhauri, owner of a lakh of rupees. In further lUustration of this 
system of using titlps as the designations of exogamous groups and 
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ezpaodisg or eking them out by prefixing tbe name o! a vUlage, the 
louoxrimg kith of the Srib&stabs may be mentioned :~Amatindha ko 
F4nre ; Dihia Koth ke Finre ; Mithabel ke Tewdri ; Moror ke Bakshi 
Bii orThaknr; BaUha ke Misir; Hargdon ke Singh; Fatar ke 
Tewdri; Farsanna ke Thdkur; Sahuli ke SahuUar. The last appears 
to be of the local or territorial tjpe. All kttls are strictly exogamous. 
Only the father’s kul is excluded in marriage. The system is supple- 
mented by a table of prohibited degrees calculated in the manner 
d^cribed in the article on Brahman. 

AH K&yasths who can afCord to do so marry their daughters as 
. infants, but the scarcity of husbands is greatly 

complained of, and daughters of poor Kdyasth 
families frequently remain unmarried up to the age of eighteen 
or nineteen. When a girl is married before puberty, she lives with 
her own people apart from her husband until she has attained sexual 
maturity. Connubial relations cannot commonco until the cere- 
mony of ihragamnn, or bringing the bride home, has been per- 
formed. This may take place one, three, five or seven years 
{nimero Deits impare gandet) after the marriage according to tho 
age of the bride. When a girl is married after puberty, this cere- 
mony is added to tho regular ritual, and the girl goes to live with her 
husband at once or at latest after a year. Widows may not marry 
again ; nor is divorce recognised. 

Among the Kayasths, as among the other high castes of Behnr, 
tho balance of tho sexes seems to be uneven, and the number of girls 
marriageable at a given time is usually in excess of the number of 
possible husbands available for them. The first step therefore 
towards initialing proposals for marriage is taken by the parents or 
guardians of the bride who depute a Brahman (generally the purohit, 
or piiest of the family) and the family harbor to find out a suitable 
bridegroom. Those emissaries select several suitable boys and rejiort 
accordingly. Among Kayasths no marriage can take place unh'ss 
the horoscopes of both tlie brido and biidegroom ‘agree,’ as tho 
phrase goes, that is to say, unless from the dates of the births of both 
the girl and the boy it can be calculated by astrological methods that 
the brido will not become a widow, and that the marriage will prove 
fruitful and happy in every respect. If the two horoscopes do not 
‘agree,’ the negotiations ai'o broken off. In order to comply with 
these conditions, tho Brahman who acts as go-between carries with 
him a copy of the bride’s horoscope, takes ctqdes of those of all tho 
eligible boys, and reports to his employ or on tho jirospects of each 
possible combination. Here it is that difficulties begin. Highly 
educated as the Kayasths are, they have not yet shaken off the 
trammels of astrology, and the custom of insisting on tho ‘ agreement ’ 
of the horoscopes has such a strong hold upon their minds that it 
often proves the chief obstacle to a marriage desirable in other 
respects. Owing to tliis cause tho marriage of tho girls is delayed in 
many oases till long after they attain puberty, and the oousequenoo 
is that the bride is oiteu older than the bridegroom. In order 
to got their daughiors married, parents are obliged to give thorn 
to bridegrooms of unequal age, doubtful eduoatiou oud choraoter, and 



noequal poritton wealth. This |^m», though oftea »«. 
renting the smrn^ ot the jwl m her infancy, turns out unde^ble 
In many respeots. Other difBoulties anso from the exorbitant demand 
S tiU and jahet (dowry) by the parents of the bridegroom, wbieh 

leads to unequal mamagM and brings about the ruin of familii^s 

fortunate enough to have a number »»f girls to be married. 

After the gamtii has been mode out to the satisfootion of 
both parties, and it bos been ascertained that there are no objections 
to the marriage on tho ground of comanguinity, etc., the quwtion of 
bridegroom price and dowry {tilnk, jalirz or dihi pan) is settled. This 
is too often exorbitant. If the terms are agie^ablo to the bride's 
yyaieuts, tbe martingo is at once agrwd upon. In many cases the 
bride’s poiontR depend whoWy on the discretion of the Brahman and 
Hajjlim in the selection of the htidegroom, and. these either to save 
themselves trouble or in collusion with tho parents of undesirable 
bridegrooms are said to make selections which tho bride’s family 
would not approve if they knew all the facts. Tho bridegroom’s 
relations on tho other hand aro equally in tho dark regarding tho 
qualifications of tho bride, and it tluis happens that girls sullering 
from actual physical defects aro enabled to obtain husbands by tho 
collusion of the match-makers. 

Tho following observances make np the marriage ceremony 
as oelohrated by orthodox Kdyastlis of Behar : — 

(1) When tho marriage is agreed upon, a day is fixed for tho 
betrothal or tho taking of Sf/t/idi. On that day tho Brahman and 
llajjam go to the bridegroom’s house, where the latter’s friends 
assemble at an .auspicious time, llis parents put rupees, rice, /laMi 
and it/jMri in a f//<i/i before them, and tho Biahmau takes from this 
his fee at the rate of five per cent, ou the amount of iid/k and jaics 
agreed upon. If Ihcrefoio the dowry be settled at Its. 500, ho will 
take out its. 2o. Somotimos tho bride’s party ])ay cash as oamest- 
moiicy instead of taking tho ixiijiin. q'Lis is culled (xinM/ii, literally 
meaning tho seeing of tho bridegroom. It is also called harclilieka, as 
a retaiuiug fee is ji-oid in advance in order to secure the bridegroom. 

(2) After this the date for tlio fiM- or tlie payment of 
tho fitret instalment of tho dowry is fixed. Ou that day a party, 
consisting of Brahmans and others and often a rclativo of tho brido, 
about seven in all, proceed to tho house of the bridegroom, lie is 
adorned and made to sit in the aiigan or inner courtyard, where tho 
gods aro worshipped, after which tho bride’s party put a ti/ak or 
patch of curd on his forehead, and make a present to him of money, 
plates and clothes, amounting in all to the sum agi'eod upon to be 
paid at this time. This ceremony is called fikk. TJio bride’s parents 
make a profit over tbo jdates and cloth, wliich they estimate sometimes 
at double their value, thus reducing the actual cash payment agreed 
ujjon. It is for this reason that some astute guardians insist upon 
tho payment of a certain amount in cash before giving tba sagun, 
and if the money is not paid at tJie time of tilak, disagreements 
between tho parties oontinne till after tho celebration of the maniage. 
After the ceremony the bride’s party, together with the friends of 
the bridegroom’s family, receive pabkt food. Before tho tilak neither 
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ihe Brahman nor the Hajjdm would even drink water at the bride* 
groom’s house. 

(3) On the following day the tilak party returns, being 
presented with dresses and money by tlie bridegroom’s father accord* 
mg to his means. The latter at the same time addresses a letter to 
the bride’s father, fixing an auspicious date ior the marriage. This is 
called lagnapatri. If convenient to him, he agrees to it, otherwise 
some other date agreeable to both parties is fixed. After the tilak 
the betrothal becomes complete, and an engagement thus ratified 
is rarely broken off. 

(4) On the eighth, fifth, and in some families on the third day 
before the marriage the ceremony variously known according to its 
date as dthmangrA, panehmangrA or timnangrd, is performed. On 
that day the women troop out singing to fetch earth from some field 
outside the village, and put it in the courtyard where aU the family 
gods and dead ancestors are invited to attend. This ceremony is 
performed at the houses of both parties. On an auspicious day the 
mandap, a sort of thatched canopy supported on nine new bamboos, 
is erected at the house of the bride’s father. In the centre is placed 
an earthen vessel (kalsa) supposed to contain water from all Hindu 
places of pilgrimage. Under this mandap and near the kaha, where 
all the family gods and ancestors are invited by mantrat, to be present 
and witness the marriage, the marriage ceremonies ore subsequently 
performed. No mandap is erected at the bridegroom’s house, but 
only a haris or plough shaft is set up in the angan, courtyard, and 
a kaha similar to the bride’s is placed beside it. 

(6) Then the ceremony of hardikahandan takes place. Tur- 
meric with oil is applied to the persons of the bride and bridegroom 
at their respective houses at stated times daily up to the day of 
marriage. This ceremony is not performed at the bridegroom’s 
house when he is married a second time. 

(6) Matnk Pujah — Is the ceremony of worshipping the wives 
of all the gods, t.c., Sakti in all her forms. The gods are also invited 
to be present and worshipped. The women ot the family invoke the 
spirits of departed ancestors, and pindab are offered to them. 

(7) Ceremonies in propitiation of dead ancestors (abhyudaik 
sr&ddh) are also performed by the parents of the bride and the 
bridegroom at their respective houses on the day of the marriage. 

(8) Bwar Pujah. — ^After performing the matnk pvjah the 
women bathe the bridegroom and smear him with turmeric, and 
he eats with some unmarried boys his lost meal as a bachelor. He 
is then dressed and made to sit on the lap of his mother, who drinks 
water which he has tasted. His brother also assists in this ceremony. 
After some other observances the bridegroom’s party go in pro- 
cession to the bride’s house with as much show and noise as the means 
of the family permit, timing their journey so as to arrive after dark. 

On arrival, and after their formal reception, the bridegroom is 
presented with money. This is called dwAr pi{jah,i\iQ homage done 
to the bridegroom at the door of his father-in-law’s house. After 
it the bridegroom’s party proceed to the place (Janwasa) prepaid for 
their temporary reception. 
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(9) , Ashuth pdnehhalan.^IdU!t the proeession has gone to the 
janw&my the ceremony of cutting the naus of the hride takes place. 
At the same time a drop of blood is draMm from her little finger, and 
preserved in mahawar (cotton soaked in red dye). Her feet are also 
marked with mahawar. 

(10) Bar Newatran or Dhurchhak . — A party of the bride’s 
relatives, Brahmans and others taking somQ^sherbet, eatables, tobacco, 
etc., go to the janwdsa and present them to the bridegroom’s party, 
The bridegroom is formally invited to dinner with a present of 
money, which his father accepts. But owing to the exorbitant 
demands of money and grain generally made by the bridegroom’s 
father, which the bride’s father cannot always meet, this -dinner 
seldom comes off before noon on the following day. Thus the food 
prepared is wasted, and the bridegroom’s party remain unfed. 
(Sometimes the bride’s father in order to make up for the high tHak 
ho had to pay in order to secure the bridegroom tries to cut down the 
amount of Jahez agreed upon, and also doles out the rassad or supplies 
to the bridegroom’s party very sparingly. The bridegroom’s father, on 
the other band, tries to got as much as he can out of the arrangement. 

(11) ICanya NiracMan, seoing iho bride. — After the invitation 
to dinner has been accepted, the elder brother or some other elder 
relative of the bridegroom proceeds to the' house of the bride’s 
father ; the bride is mode to sit under the mandap, and the bride- 
groom’s brother going there presents to her jewels and clothes, after 
which she returns to the inner apartments and is dressed in those 
clothes and ornaments. By this time the bridegroom is also brought 
to the place. 

(12) The bridegroom’s feet are washed by the bride’s father, 
and (13) he is given a wooden seat (Fidha) and a Kmasau or pad 
of Kum grass to sit on. All these ceremonies are performed according 
to Vedic prescription. 

(14) His feet are again washed after taking his seat (jPadafyali 
and Hast Argha). 

(15) Then daM, honey and gld and sugar {madhuparka) are 
given him to eat by the bride’s father. ’ The bride also is brought 
and made to sit on his right side on a similar wooden seat. 

(16) Agnisthdpau, or the placing of the fire before them, is 
duly performed. 

(17) Gotranchara, or the ceremony of transferring the bride 
into the family of bridegroom by reciting the names of the father 
and grandfather of each with vedic mintras, is performed, and the 
bride and bridegroom’s clothes are knotted together. By this 
ceremony the bride gives up all claims on her father’s family and 
is transferred to that of the bridegroom. 

» (18) Kanyadan or panigrahatiy by which the bride’s father puts 
her hand into that of the bridegroom and entrusts her to his care, 
while ho in his turn accepts the offer. 

(19) Then the bridegroom changes his dress (bastra bandhan), 
and puts on a d/ioti given by tlie bride’s father. 

(20) Next in order horn is performed by throwing ghi and 
sugar on the sacred fire in homage to all the Hindu gods. 
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(21) Z^dhuti or L6«d Mer^mn . — ^Unlittsked and parohed 
paddy btpught by both parties is zoixed together. The bi^e and 
bridegroom go seven times round the saored whidi stands in the 
centre of the mandap^ taking care to keep it always on their right 
hand. The bride puts her hands into those of the bridegroom, hol^o 
at the same time a small or basket for cleaning gram. Into 
this supK the bride’s brother pours out the Idwd, which the bride and 
the bridegroom jointly pour on to the fire. This offering is said to 
be made to a toothless god, named Pnkha. 

(22) 8ilaroIian\Sapta Bedi ). — ^The bride puts her foot on a sil 
the stone used for grinding spices, and the bridegroom removes it. 
Both parties call the gods to witness that they have accepted each 
other as husband and wife. 

(23) Sumangli Earan or Smdur handhan . — The bridegroom 
smears vermilion on the bride’s forehead. This form is now regarded 
merely as a token and memorial of the married state. Clearly, how- 
ever, as has been pointed out in the article on Kurmi and elsewhere 
in these volumes, it is a survival of mixing the blood of the parties 
or drinking each other’s blood which is found among the marriage 
customs of more primitive races. 

(24) Dachhina s/iankalp . — The bride’s father promises in a form 
authorised by the scriptures to pay a price for the bridegroom. The 
tilak axidjahez, it appears, are not sanctioned by the Sbastras. 

(25) Kuddt mantra pathan . — The bridegroom formally confers 
his blessing on the bride’s father for the presents he has made to 
him. 

(26) Ashtich Karan . — It has been mentioned above (No. 9, 
ashueh parichhalan) that a piece of coloured cotton containing a little 
of the bride’s blood is kept. With this the bridegroom’s neck is 
touched, and the bride’s neck is also touched with a piece of simple 
coloured cotton brought by the bridegroom. The pieces of cotton 
are tied on their wrists (kangan baudlian). It is believed that this 
practice generates mutual affection. Clearly it is a survival of the 
earlier rite already referred to. 

(27) Pith Paritechan. The couple exchange seats, and the 
bridfegroom swears to protect and love his wife, and the bride swears 
to obey, respect and love her husband. 

(28) After this the priest tells them that they have become 
girJmta and should live like married people, and explains to them 
their duties. 

(29) Ashirbdd . — The Brahmans and all present bless the bride 
and the bridegroom, and throw rice {achhat) over them. This ends 
the Yedic rites necessary to make a marriage binding. Neither the 
bridegroom nor the bride understand what is said, and in most cases 
the Brahmans recite even those parts which the parties to the 
marriage ought to pronounce themselves. 

f t er th^e final blessing all the men present retire, leaving the 
bride and bridegroom under the mandap. Then the women come 
and do ehwnawan, i.e., touch the feet, knee, and shoulders of the 
bridegroom with their fingers, at the same time holding rice in their 
hands. They are then taken into the kohbar, or the room prepared 
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#nf their reeeptibn. Thwe the women perform their own peooliu 

bridegroom 

HU daybreak when he returns to the ;anwim. Then the marriage 
oarty IS invited to dinner, or rather breakfast, which, as stated above, 
Ldom comes before noon. At this time a present of plates, etc., is 
made to the bridegroom, and his relatives, all of wliioh counts towards 
the amount oijahez agreed upon. At night, or rather next morning, 
comes a repast of kacMii food, alter which the bridegroom’s party 
prepare for return. Before leaving, each of the relatives of the 
bridegroom makes presents of money and ornaments to the bride. 
This is called tnadtra or imhdi'kliai^ and at the same time all the 
relatives of the bride meet those of the bridegroom, and each of the 
former makes a present of money when embracing the latter. Attar, 
p&n, etc., are distributed. The party returns to the iauioana followed 
by the bride’s people, who supply thorn with provisions for return 
journey. Thus ends the marriage. Ou the fourth day the ceremony 
of chmdhari is performed. In some districts, especially in Patna, the 
bride accompanies the bridegroom to liis house, where they jointly 
perform this ceremony. The bridegroom visits all the places of 
family worship. Tho family gods and all llinda gods are worshipped, 
who having been invited to bo present during the marriage are 
supposed then to take their departure to thoir respective abodes. 
After this the bride returns to her father’s house. In such oases 
the ceremony of duragawau is porlormod just after tho performance 
of the marriage ritos. To complete tho ceremony of duragawan, 
which means the going of the bride to the house of the bridegroom, 
only the nails of the bride are cut. Conjugal life cannot begin until 
this rite has boon performed. In Shaliabad and other places tho 
bride does not accompany the bridegroom to his houso after the 
marriage, and ehowtftari is performed by each at their respective 
fathers’ houses. In these oases the ceremony of diirgmwm is per- 
formed after one, three or five years according to the age of the bride 
and the oonvenionoe of the parties. The ritual observed is simple. 
Tho bridegroom goes with liis friends to the bride’s houso. No 
maiidap is constructed : only a kaha is idaood as in marriage. The 
bride and bridegroom are seated together, the gods and ancestors are 
worshipped, and tho bride’s nails are cut. C/noiiuwait, etc., os in 
marriage, is performed by tho women, and the bride sent to the 
bridegroom’s houso. Ou this occasion the bride’s father gives her 
dresses, jewels, bed, bed-clothes, and presents to the bridegroom. 
Henceforth she lives with her husband and visits her parents when- 
ever she likes. 

Votaries may bo found among the Kdyasths of nearly all 
the main Hindu sects — ^Vaishnava, Saiva, Sfikta, Kabirpanthi, 
Ndnak-shdhi, and the like. The worship of Durga and the Saktis 
is believed, however, to be their favourite cult. Ohitragupta, 
tho mythical ancestor of the caste, is honoured onoe a year 
. on the 17th Kartik, the festival of the 

***“*“' dawdi pujd, with offerings of sweetmeats and 

money, and the symbolical worship of pen and ink, the tools of 
ibe Kdyasth’s trade. For the worship of the greater gods an 
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geamtOj for rdigious and ceremonial purposes, the Eiyasthsemplor 
Brahmans, who are received on equal terms by other members of the 
priestly caste. As regards the ceremony of srdddh, the practice 
of the caste appears to vary. Some Kayasths observe it on the 13th 
some on the 16th, and some on the 29th day after death. The 
final funeral ceremony, known as barki srdddh, is performed at the 
end of a year in the case of a father, mother, or otW ascendant, but 
after three months for the death of a wife. 

Clerical work is believed to be the original and obaracter- 
occupation of the caste, and an illiterate 
£!d 3 ;>asth is looked upon as a creature with 
no proper reason for existing. Kdyasth tradition, however, puts 
a very liberal construction on the expression clerical work, and 
includes in it not merely clerkly pursuits of a subordinate 
character, but the entire business of managing the affairs of the 
country in the oapadty of dcwan, sarbarahkar, etc., to the ruling 
power. It is doubtless owing in some measure to this connexiou 
with former governors that Kdyasths ore now in possession of 
considerable zemindaris and tenures of substantial value, while 
comparatively few of them are to be found among the lower grades 
of cultivators. In the course of the cadastral survey undertaken in 
1886-87 of 235 villages in ohakla Nai, pargana Bissarrah, Mozuffer- 
pur, a statement was drawn up at my suggestion showing the 
caste of the various grades of landholders. The following table 
shows the number of Kdyasths in these villages possessing rights in 
connexion with the land and the proportion that number bears in 
each case to the total of the class of landholders concerned : — 


Number of Perconta^yc on 
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total of class. 

Proprietors 

... 673 

13*3 

Lakiier&jd&rs 

2 

4-8 

TUk&dars 

2 

2-9 

Tenants at fixed rents 

... 63 

3-9 

Settled ryots 

... 372 

23 

Occupancy but not settled ryots 

8 

6-3 

Non-ocoupancy ryots 

... 48 

80 


These figures cannot of course be taken to represent precisely the 
relations of iKdyasths to the land in all districts of Behor, but they 
are of interest as shovnng the strong position that a caste, having 
in theory no connection whatever with agriculture and affecting to 
despise those of its own members who serve as village accountants, 
has managed to win for itself in the land system of the country. 
There could be no better comment on the numerous proverbial 
sayings current in Behar which have for their subject the cunning 
and the acquisitiveness of the Kayasth caste. 

Notwithstanding the jealousy with which their less astute neigh- 
bours regard them, the social position of the Behar KAyasths is un- 
questionably a high one. Popular opinion ranks them next in order 
to the Bdbhans and Kajputs, and like these, when thby hold land 
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as ryots, they get their homestead free of rent. All Kfiyesttw 

.iiitiiii. kaehehi food that has been cooked 

Socudutot,^ by a ‘good’ Brahman, that is, by a Brah- 

man who belongs to a respectable sab-caste, and whose ceremo- 
nial purity has not been aifeoted by serving low people. The 
Amasht and Karan sub-castes wiU eat kachchi cooked by a B4bhan. 
None of the Kdyasth sub-castes will eat kachchi food prepared by a 
member of another sub- caste. SribAstabs, Amashtas, and Karans will 
sometimes eat pakki ofi the same plate and smoke out of the same 
hookah. Ordinarily speaking, Kdyasths take pakki food from any 
caste from whose hands water can be taken. The Yaishnava mem- 
bers of the caste abstain from desh and wine ; but Kayasths usually 
eat mutton and goat’s flesh, hare, game bir^, and are notorious for 
their indulgence in strong drink. 

The following statement shows the number and d^tribution of 
Kayasths in 187i{ and 1881: — 


District. 

1872. 

1881. 

District. 

1872. 

1881. 

Viitna 

28,289 


Pumiah ... 

11, K» 

12,701 

<3ya 

40,222 

43,905 

Sliiildflili ... I*. 

4,G0l 

4,650 

Shahaliad 

42,407 

, 40, 9M 

Sanlal Parffanas 

6,940 

7.820 

Moy,uff«rpur 

f t9i\ ciflO 

( 42, .552 

HazaribaKh 

6,300 

9,232 

Durblianga 


1 45,124 

liOhardsigd 

4,001 

0,000 

Snran 

47,080 

51,005 

SinKbhiim 

Oil 

993 

i’hiiTnpriran 


28,411 

MoTibhum 

7.091 

C,5U0 

MonKbyi* 

20,4.‘i2 

23,041 

Tributary States 

210 

080 

HhaKalpur 

17,170 

21,810 





Kay&t, a synonym for Darzi, 
q.v. 

Kdyat, Kayath, a synonym for 
Kayostha. 

Kechengia, a sept of Chiks 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Kekrd, crab, a sub-sept of the 
Mamdi sept of Sant^ls. 

Kelatoni, a thar or section of 
Nepili Brahmans. 

Kell, a tluir or sept of 
Hangars in Darjiling. 

Kelobo, bee, a totomistio sept 
of Judngs in Orissa. 

Kendi, a tree, a totomistio sept 
of Oraons in Chota Nagpur. 


Kendwdr, a sept of Bajputs 
in Behar. 

Kenu, fish, a totemistio sept of 
Oraons in Chota Nagpur. 

Keoli, a section of the Ba- 
hannajiiti sub-caste of Khat- 
ris in Bengal. 

Keond, fruit, a totemistic sept 
of Oraons in Chota Nagpur. 

Keophasa, a sept of Maghs 
in the Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

Keora, a flower, a totemistio 
sept of Chiks in Chota Nagpur. 

Keoya, n’sept of Tipperahs in 
the Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

Kephuk, a sept of Iambus in 
Darjiling. 
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Ker&, plantain, a totemistio 
sept of Mondas in Ohota Nagpur. 

Kerdiaba, pumpkin, a totemis- 
tio sept of Juangs in Orissa. 

Kerketa, a bird ’which makes 
a noise like ‘ ket ket,’ a totemistio 
sept or section of Oraons, Lohdrs, 
Korwas, Mundas, Dorns, Asuras, 
Cbamars, Gor&its, Xharias, Ma- 
hilis, Ihiris, and KbaAmrs in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Kerungma, a sept of the 
Pinthar sub-tribe of Limbus in 
Darjiling. 

Kerwar, a sub-sept of the 
Hansda sept of Santils. 

Kerwdri, a sept of Pators in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Kesarari, a section of P4ns in 
Chota Nagpur. 


Kesarkuni, a ffdin of the 8&n- 
dilya gotra of H4rhi Brahmans 
in Bengal, to uthich the Kdj4 of 
Nadiya belongs. 

Kesaur, a mul or section of the 
Clthamuli^ Madhosi^ sub-caste of 
Holwais in Behar. 

KestA, a totemistio sept of 
P^ns in Chota Nagpur, who 
are forbidden to eat rahar 
ddl. 

Kesw4l, a section of GodMs 
in the North-Western Prov- 
inces and Behar. 

Ket-Chhutdr, a sub-caste of 
Sutradhars in the Santal Par- 
ganas. 

Ketugrdmi, a g&ln of the Sd- 
barna gotra of Barendra Brah- 
mans in Bengal. 


Kesnrgia, a sept of Kharwars Kevala Gaura, a group of 
in Chota Nagpur. Gaura Brahmans. 

Kesarid, a totemistio section Kewat, a sub-caste of MaUahs 
of Kurmis in Chota Nagpur in Behar, mostly boatmen and 
and Orissa, the members of which fishermen ; a section of Ghasis in 
will not cut or touch hemr grass. Chota Nagpur. 


HUlSdt, Kioty a fishing and cultivating caste of Behar, also 
^ largely engaged in personal service among the 

higher chtsses of natives. Its origin is uncer- 
tain. Buchanan^ thought it not improbable that the Kewats of 
Behar and the Kaibarttas of Bengal belonged in the earliest times 
to one aboriginal tribe bearing the name Kewat, and that the 
Sanskrit name Kaibartta might ** have been adopted when Balldl 
Sen raised the tribe to the rank of purity.” Lassen’s remarks on 
these two names have been quoted in the article on Kaibartta, at 
p. 376 above. It will be seen that he differs from the Indian gram- 
marians in holding that Kaimrta has nothing to do with fishing, 
but denotes a person who follows a low occupation, and from 
Budhanan in thinking that Kmat or Kevat, so far from being the 
* barbarous ’ name of an aboriginal tribe, is merely a popular cor- 
ruption of Kakarta. 


' Etutem India, iii, 530. 
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M tlie ^reaeut day ttie Rowata oi BeW axe dinded. mto five 
ettb-oaetee-— Ajudhiab&si : Bah\awaVc BaKin» 
«tGWbihir^Garbhiit.G^S^^?. 

Jdthot'i and MacVihud. ^ filie Ajudlii&V^si are believed to Kave 
immigrated in comparatively recent times from Oudh, and are 
engaged solely in cultivation. The Bahiawak suh-oaste, called 
GhibUifix or ghi-eater, from a story that one of them once ate 
the leavings of his master,. also believe that they came from Upper 
India, where they followed the occupation of boatmen and fisher- 
men. In those days it is said the personal servants of the Dar- 
bhanga B&j were Kurmis ; but one of them, named Biru Khawas, 
who had risen to be a tahsilddr, dealt dishonestly with the 
and owing to his treachery all the Kurmis were turned out and 
Kewats from the North-West Provinces established in their places. 
Various titles were conferred upon the Kewats, according to the offices 
which they held. Thus the Khawas was the llaj4’s personal servant ; 
the Bhandari had charge of the hhanddr or granary, where rent 
paid in kind was stored ; the Ueradar worked in the kitchen ; the 
Kdpar looked after the Raja’s clothes; and the Kamat saw to the 
cultivation of his zirdt or private lands. In course of time the 
distinction between agriculture and personal service became accen- 
tuated: the cultivators drew together into tho Garbhait sub-caste, 
and tho serving class formed the Bahiawak group. The names 
Ghibibar, ‘ghi-eater,’ and Saghar, ‘vegetable-eater,’ appear to 
indicate that supposed divergences of practice in the matter of food 
gave rise to the separation. The Bahiawak Kewats living in and 
about their employers’ houses would necessarily fall under the suspi- 
cion of eating forbidden food, and this would of itself be sufficient to 
cut them off from their cultivating brethren. Those Kewats, on the 
other hand, who adliered to their original profession of boating and 
fishing, formed the nucleus of the Machhua sub-caste. 

Infant-marriage is in full force among tho Kewats, the marriage- 
able age for boys being ordinarily from five 
Mamago. from three to ten years 

of age. Curiously, it is deemed less material that the bride- 
groom should be older than the bride than that he should be 
taller. This point is of the first importance, and is ascertained 
by actual measurement. If the boy is shorter than the girl, or 
if his height is exactly the same as hors, it is believed that the 
union of the two would bring ill luck, and tho match is at once 
broken off. The marriage ceremony corresponds in its main 
features with that described by Mr. Grierson at page 362 of Behar 
Peasant Life. Some points, however, seem to deserve special notice. 
After the first proposal has been made, the bridegroom’s people pay 
a visit to the bride’s house (ghardekhi) for the purpose of seeing the 
bride. This is followed by a return visit on the part of the bride’s 
people, known as bardekhi, seeing the bridegroom. Then comes tilak^ 
which consists in the bride’s father or guardian going to the bride- 
groom’s house with a present of money, clothes, etc., proportionate 
to the respective rank of the two families. If, for example, a 
Bahiawak Kewat employed in the family of the Maharaja 


of 
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Darblumga; marries the daughter of a Xewat who serves a man of 
inferior rank, or marries into a family of Kewats who allow their 
women to do menial offices in the houses of their employers, tho 
family of higher rank claims and receives a proportionately large 
tilak. Tildk having been paid, a Tirhutia Brtmman is called in to 
fix a lucky day for the marriage. On the day before the wedding, 
not five or eight days before, as in the case described by Mr. Grierson, 
the ceremony called hmram or mathmca is performed by the 
relatives of both bride and bridegroom. The women of each family 
with their female friends go forth singing to a tank outside the 
village. There, after bathing the bride or biidogroom as the case 
may be, the mother or female guardian digs up and brings home 
a clod of earth. From this clod a rude fireplace is made, on which 
ghi is burned and paddy parched in honour of the household god 
on the threshold of the kitchen, where he is supposed to dwell. A 
goat is sacrified at the same time. Some of the parched paddy is 
kept to be used in the ceremony of the following day. 

On tho wedding day parchhan is performed in the manner 
described by Mr. Grierson. For the bukuA urai or dhurchhak ceremony, 
noticed in paragraph 1320 of Behar Peasant Life, the Kewats 
substitute sirhar. I’he females of the bride’s household, one of 
them bearing on her head a ghara of water, go in a body to the 
ianwdnsA, where the bridegroom’s party are lodged, and assail thorn 
with abusive songs and personal ridicule. Tliis is kept up until 
one of the bridegroom’s friends comes out and drops some prepared 
betel and some money. Then the women retire ; but one of thorn, 
usually the wife of one of the brothers of the bride, returns armed 
with a scarf, which she throws round the neck of the bridegroom 
and drags him away to the courtyard of the bride’s house. On his 
arrival there he is made to walk round the niarhwa, scattering on 
the ground the paddy parched in the matkorwa ceremony of the 
preceding day. Both parties are then seated under the marhm. 
The family Brahman makes his appearance, and tho religious portion 
of the ceremony begins, which need not be described in detail. Sin- 
durdAn is believed to bo its essential and binding portion. Before, 
however, sindurdAn is performed the purohit writes the names of tho 
bride and bridegroom and their ancestors up to the third degree on 
two mango leaves, and binds one of these on the wrist of each. 
After sindurdAn again there follows a curious rite, called sowh, 
which looks as if it were a survival of the primitive form of sindur- 
dAn described in the article on Kurmi. The bridal pair are taken 
into one of the rooms, where two dishes of boiled, rice and milk are 
standing ready. A tiny scratch is then made on the little finger of 
the bridegroom’s right hand and of tlie bride’s left, and the drops 
of blood drawn from these are mixed with the food. Each then eats 
the food with which the other’s blood has been mingled. 

Polygamy is pbxmitted only in the event of the first ^fc 
beinp^ barren, and in no case can a man have more than two wives. 
A widow may marry again by the sagai form. She is not obliged 
to marry her late husband’s younger brother, but she may do so 
if she pleases, and this arrangement is usnally favoured by the 
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other members of the family. Divorce is not permitted. Adalteiy 
within the CMte is^ atoned for by^ a penalty fixed by the manjan, 
while an intrigue with an outsider involves instant expulsion. 

In religion the Kewats are orthodox Hindus, who regard 
r li 'on Bhagavati as their special goddess. They also 

veigion. worship the snake god Bisahari, and some 

members of the caste abstain altogether from killing snakes. Maithil 
Brahmans officiate as their priests, and their gurus are Sannyasi’ 
ascetics. . Among the^ minor gods, so numerous in Behar, they 
worship Bandi. Goraiya, Nar Singh, and Kali with offerings of 
goats, rice, milk, sweetmeats, and various kinds of cakes. Cocks 
are sacrificed to Bandi alone, but these may not be slain within 
the house, nor may they, like the other articles mentioned, bo eaten 
by the worshippers. Sanai Maharaj and Baba l)a,yal Singh, both 
supposed to be deified Kewats, are also reckoned among their 
gods. 

In point of social standing Kewats occupy much the same 
position as Kurmis, Koiris, Bhanuks, and 
ocia s a us. other members of the group of castes from 
whom Brahmans can take water and certain kinds of sweet- 
meats, Their own rules as to diet differ little from those of other 


orthodox Hindus, except that BaMawak Kewats will eat the leav- 
ings of the Brahmans, llajputs, Babh.ans, and Kayasths whom 
they serve, while Machhu4 Kewats eat fowls and indulge freely 
in strong drink. They will take water and sweetmeats, etc., from 
Goalos, Koiris, and Bhanuks, but will eat kachrM food with no 
other caste except Amfits of good family. Most cultivating Kewats 
hold the position of raiyats with or without occupancy rights in 
the land which they till. Some few have risen to hold small zemin- 
daris, while the poorest members of the cultivating sub-caste work 
as agricultural labourers. 

It deserves mention that the Kewats, though properly a Behar 

„ , , ,, , caste, are very widely distributed in Bengal 

Momlicrs of tho casto , X ■ Z t '' e i.-i -r. frrP 

cloluicilod in Jijustorii 13eii- £111(1 OriSSfl* A. COiOliy 01 tllGnij Stiys JL/P. VVlSG* 

has for centuries been settled in the city of 
.Dacca, but no traces of them aro to he found in tho interior of tho 
district. A tradition still survives that they were brought from 
Behar by the Mahomedan rulers of Eastern Bengal and employed 
as messengers and watchmen. They repudiate the idea of relation- 
ship with the Kaibarttas, although they do not object to eat or 
smoke with them. Tho Dacca Kewats have three subdivisions— Seo 
Bami, Gauri or Gonrhi, and Dhun Kewat. These) names, however, 
must be regarded rather as titles than as the designations of true 
sub-castes, for their members not only eat together, but intermairy 
just as Kewats who happen to bear different titles do in Behar. 
These Kewats are all included in one gotra, Kasyapa ; and though 
domiciled in Bengal, are not excluded from cagtd privileges when on 
a visit to Bohar. Owing to association with more orthodox or more 
bigoted people, widow-marriage has been discontinued. In Dac^ 
the caste have relinquished fishing, and have generally adopted the 
ocoupation of fishmongors, although a few aro poddaie or bankers* 
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The Eewat fishmonger nsoally makw advsnoes to the fishermen 
and finds it more profitable to buy small fish by the basket and 
large ones by weight than to haggle for each day’s oatoh. The 
Eewat generally brings the supply from the fishing ground Umself 
if it is near, but a servant is sent if it is distant. 

Dr. Wise remarks on the strange fact that the Dacca Eewats 
. ... have become followers of the Ndnak Shahi 

Th«rrehg.on. 

Akhari of that sect in the suburb of Shuj’aatpur ; their purohit a 
Maithil Brahman. The Eautha Brahman performs their funeral 
service, and attends at the sriddha observed fifteen days after 
death ; but he is charged with being extortionate, and with demand- 
ing more than poor Eewat families can afford. 

The great annual festival of the Eewats of Dacca is the 
Festival Nauami, or ninth lunar day of Faush (Dooem- 

”” bor-January), when every one visits the 

AkhdrA, and after prayers receives Mohnn Bhog, a sweetmeat 
specially prepared for the occasion. The Chhath, on the sixth of 
EArtio, is a great bathing rite observed by Eewats and aU Hindu- 
st4ni castes ; while the Ganga Fujah, as well as tho principal 
Hindu festivals, are kept. Sacrifices, too, are offered at the proper 
seasons to Bura-Buri, the androgynous village deity of Jtastem 
Bengal, whose worship has been described at length in tho article 
on the Chand&ls. 

The following statement shows tho number and distribution of 
Eewats in 1872 and 1881 : — 


BlSTfilCT. 

1872. 

1881. 

Dibirict. 

1872. 

1881. 

Bard^an 

Bankura 

Birbhum 
Ifiidiiapur ... 
Hughli 

Howrah 

Khulna 

JoMtore 
Murshedabad 
Bajshalije ... 
Bofcra 

Vabna 

Julpigori 

Dacca 

Tipperah 
Chittagong ... 
Patna 

Gya 

1 

!!. 

••••«! 

”"427 

293 

031 

1,747 

1,102 

2,678 

1 

1 

39 

f»3 

3H 

2 

12 

288 

1 

20 

7 

1 

684 

22 

Shahabad 

Tirhni J M 02 uff(‘rpnr . 

\ Darbhanga 

Saran 

riiainimran 

Monuhyr 

Bhagalpur 

Purniah 

Mnldah 

8ant61 Parganas 

Cuttack 

Pun 

Balusore 

Tributary States 

Haranbagh 

Lohardagfi* 

Singbhuni 

Mimblium 

Tributary States 

700 
} 62,977 
40 
2,270 
3.101 
64,601. 
2().i»67 

1,212 

67,373 

27.IS8 

31..U2 

31,381 

632 

678 

1,529 

692 

2,666 

( 3,417 

C 42,fitjt 

' 6, IBB 
2.319 
85, MB 
30.B41 
1,110 
618 
10,980 
4,668 
21,311 
3,7 W 
836 
1,073 
1,471 
1,(H2 
0.271 


Khfidhnu, a section of the 
SAtmuliA Maghaya sub-caste of 
i^ndus in BeW. 


Khadumifi, a section of GoAlAs 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and Behar. 


Khadohar, tattooers; also em- 
ployed as vaccinators. ' 

Khadolid, Khadotid, a section 
of Godldsinthe North-Western 
Provinces and Behar. 


KhagauPt a mul or section of 
the EanaujiA sub-caste of Son&rs 
in Behar. 

ilhaird, a small caste in 
Havtaribagh who grow vegetables 
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jnd other orotw. "» 

IwUeved to be akin to Kharwfaa. 

Khairii a ooItiTatiDg 8ob> 
caste of Bdgdis in Bengal ; also 
a synonym for Kor&. 

Khairii a .sub-tribe of Khar- 
virs in Palamau. 

Khairwhl, a section oi GotiUs \ 
in the Noith-W estem Provinces 
and Behai. 

Khajhaliti, a sub-caste of 
Sunris in Behar. 

Khajurdrk, a pur or section of 
S^adwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

Khajurii a mul or section 
of the Naomulid or Majraut sub- 
ooste of Goa las in Behar. 

Khalangi a section of Ehaiu- 
bos in Darjiling. 

Khalhadi a section of Go^Ms 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and Behar. 

Khdling, a thar or sopt of 
Khamhus in Darjiling. 

Khalkho, a section of Goraits 
in Chota Nagpur. 


Khaikhoai a tntomistio sept 
of Oraons who may not eat 
fish that have been caught by 
baling water out of a tank or 
pool. 

Khatrihdi a section of the 
Banf>dhia and Jaisw^r Kalwdra 
in Behar. 

Kh^tsai a sub-caste of Kal- 
wiirsin liohar. 

Kliam, a synonym for Sberpa 
Bbotia of Nepal. 

Khaiuapong, the dweller 
under the bar (Finis reUgiosa) 
tree, a sept of the Phedab sub- 
tribo of Limbus in Darjiling. 

Khumarn, a synonym for 
Bhuinmali, q.v. 

Khamba, a sub-tribe of Lep- 
chos in Darjiling. 

Khambe, a sept of Chakm^s 
in the Hill Tracts of Chit- 
tagong. 

Khambha, fork of a tree, 
totemibtic sept of Ohiks in Chota 
Nagpur. 


pthambu, Jimddr, Rdi, one of the fighting tribes of Nepal, 
forming with tho Limbu and Tdkha the Kiranti group who have 
their original home in the Kirant Dos or mountainous country 
lying between the Dud-Kosi and Karki rivers. Like several 
other Nepalese tribes, the Khamhu cherish a tradition that they 
came to Nepal from Kisi or Benares. A mythical ancestor, 
Paruhang, is still worshipped as a household deity. Khamhus 
marry their daughters as adults, and tolerate sexual license before 
marriage on the understanding, rarely set at defiance, that a 
man shall honourably marry a girl who is pregnant hy^ him. Men 
usually marry between the ages of 15 and 20^ and girls hetwe^ 
. 12 and 15, hut marriage is often deferred in 

the case of the former to 25, and of the latter 
to 20. The preliminary negotiations are entered upon by the bride- 
groom’s family, who send an emissary with two chungas or bamboo 
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Tessels of marwa beer and a piece of ham to the bride’s house 
to ask forhmr hand. If her parents agree, the bridegroom follows 
on an auspidous day about a fortnight later, and pays the standard 
bride>prioe of Bs. 80. The wedding takes place at night. Its 
essential and binding portion is the payment of one rupee by 
the bridegroom as saimundi or oamest-monoy to the bride’s father, 
the smearing of vermilion on the bride’s forehead and putting 
a scarf round her neck. The bride-price may be paid in {instal- 
ments if the bridegroom’s family cannot afford to pay in a lump. 
A widow is allowed to marry again, but her value is held to 
have declined by use, and only half the usual bride-price is paid 
for W if she is young, and only a quarter if she bas passed her first 
youth. Divorce is permitted for adultery ; the adulterer must pay 
to the husband the full amount that the woman originally cost, 
and he can then marry her. In actual practice the marriage bond 
is very readily broken among the Khambus and among many 
other of the Nepalese tribes. Women are faithful to the men they 
live with while they live with them, and secret adultery is 
believed to be rare, but they think very little of running away with 
any man of their own or a cognate tribe who takes thoir fancy; 
and the state of things which prevails approaches closely to the ideal 
reg'mi of temporary anions advocated by would-be marriage reform- 


ers in hiurope. 

By religion Khambus are Hindus, but they have no Brahmans, 
and men of their own tribe, called Homt*, 
® corresponding closely to the Bijuds employed 

by the Tibetans, serve them as priests. Their special god is the 
ancestral deity Pilrubang, who is worshipped in the mouths of March 
and November with the sacrifice of a pig and offerings of incense and 
marwa beer. Him they regard as a yliardevatd or household deity, 
and he is held in greater honour than the unmistakcably Uiudu 
divinity Devi to whom buffaloes, goats, fowls and pigeons are 
occasionally sacrificed. Another of their minor gods, Sidha, is 
honoured with offerings of dhuha grass and milk. His origin is 
uncertain; but it seems to me possible that the name may be a 
survival of the stage of Buddhism through which the Khambus, like 
many other Nepalese castes, have probably passed. 

The practice of the Khambus in respect to disposing of the 
dead varies greatly, and appears to depend 
uneras. mainly on the discretion of the Home called 

in to supervise the operation. Both burial and cremation are resorted 
to on occasion, and the mourners sometimes content themselves with 


simply throwing the body into the nearest river. A srdddh 
ceremony of a somewhat simple character is performed once for the 
benefit of the deceased in the next world, and to prevent him from 
coming back to trouble the living. Land-owning and cultivation 
are believed by the Khambus to be their original and charaoteristio 
occupation, but a certain number of them adopt 
ocupa ion. military service and enter Gurkha regiments 
under the title of Bai. A Khambu if asked to what caste be 


belongs will usually reply Jimddr (a corruption of zamind^r) or 
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Bai-Jimd&r. A few Khambus have also taken to weaving. Th«^ 
Bodal status, so far as Nepal is concerned, is best marked by the 
statement that they belong to the Kiranti group, and are recognised 
as equals by the Limbus and Takhas. In the matter of food they 
are less particular than the Hindus of the plains, for they eat pork 
and the domestic fowl, and indulge freely in strong drink. 


Khdmid, a title of Mdls. 

Khdmtd, a section of Goilds * 
in the Northi-Wostom Prov- 
inces and Behar. 

Khdmthdk, a sept of Limbus 
in Darjiling. , 

Khan, a title of Bajputs and a 
section of Sunris in Bohar; a 
title of the Desa sub-caste of 
Gandhabaniks ; of Napits and of 
B%dis in Bengal; a section 


of the BiyAhut and Kharid4h4 
Kalwars ; a title of Tharus and 
Karangds. 

Khdna, a titlo of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Khandl, a that or section of 
Nepali Brahmans. 

Khandabati, a gain of the 
Sabama (wtm of Bdrcndra Brah- 
mans in Bengal. 


Khandai/nt, a swordsman, from Uriyd hhandd, ‘ a 
„ . . . . sword,’ the generic title of the feudal militia of 

ra< itions o ongm. the leading members of which claim to 

bo descended from a band of pure Kshatriyas who came iu as 
conquerors from Northern India. A good observer writes of them 
as follows: — “Although a numerous and well-defined body, the 
Khaudaits do not appear to bo really a distinct caste. The anciout 
Brdjas of Orissa kept up large armies, and partitioned the lands on 
strictly military teniu'es. These armies consisted of various castes 
and races, the upper ranks being oflioerod by men of good Aryan 
descent, while the lower ones were recruited from the low castes 
alike of the hills and the plains. On the establishment of a well- 
defined caste system such troops took their caste from their 
occupation, and correspond to tho military class in the fourfold 
division in Northern India ; but with this difference, that iu Northern 
India the militfury class consists of an ethnical entity, whereas in 
Orissa tho Khandaits exhibit every variety of typo, from the high 
Aryan of good social position to tho semi-aboriginal mongrel taken 
from tho dregs of the people.” In this passage, taken from the 
statistical Account of Balasore District, Mr. Boames appears to regard 
the Khandaits as a heterogeneous group, made up at the one end of 
Aryan immigrants from Upper India and at the other of recruits 
from a number of indigenous non*Aryan tribes. 

The data now available enable us to carry the analysis a step 
further, and to show that tho Khandait caste is for the most part, if 
not entirely, eomi)osod of Bhuiyjis of the southern tribe, whose true 
affinities have been disguised under a functional n^ie, while their 
customs, their religion, and in some oases even their complexion and 
featoies, have been modified by lon^ contact with Hindus of 
relatively i)ure Aryan descent. The evidence for this view consists 
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of fie following facts that the KhandAits of the Chota 

Nagpur Division, who say that they immigrated from Orissa Bom« 
twenty generations ago, and many of whom still speak Uriya 
regulate their marriages iy the totemistio sections oharaoteristio of 
the Southern BhuiyAs, and call themaelves BhuiyA-PAiks ; secondly 
that among the numerous titles of the KhandAits in Orissa we find the 
very singular names Uttar, Dakhin, and Paschim-KapAt, which are 
assumed by the BbuiyAs of Singhhum ; thirdly, that as late as 1825 > 
the term !6huiyA was current as a synonym for KhandAit even in 
Orissa, where it now seems to have fallen into disuse. 

The sub'Castes and sections of both Orissa and Oboia Nagpur 
KhandAits, so far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain them, are shown in Appendix I. The 
relations of the subdivisions of the Bar-gohri sub-caste are rather 
intricate. Members of aU four groups may intermarry, but the 
women of the PAnchsaugharlA and PandrasaughariA subdivisions, 
if married to men of the DasghariA or PAnchghariA classes, are 
supposed to be to a certain extent degraded, and members of their 
own groups will not take food from their hands. 8o also the 
Das and PAnch-ghariA will eat food cooked by the PAnchsau 
and Pandrasau-ghariA, but the latter will not return the compli- 
ment. The Panchsau, again, will take boiled rice, etc., from the 
Pandrasau-ghariA, but only the unmarried men of the former 
class are deemed pure enough to prepare food of this kind for 
members of the latter class. The whole of the Bar-gohri sub-caste 
profess to maintain a high standard of ceremonial propriety, and 
will on no account intermarry with the Chhot-ghori, who eat fowls 
and indulge in strong drink like their non- Aryan neighbours.. The 
Orissa sub-castes seem to be based on the social difference between 
the MahanAik or Sresta KhandAits holding large ycrjffr tenures, who 
represent the officers of the ancient feudal militia, and the rank and 
file of that body who now boar the name of ChAsA-KhandAit, 
Orh-KhandAit, or KhandAit-PAik, and occupy the lower position of 
village chaukidars and ordinary cultivators. Intermarriage between 
the two groups, though not absolutely forbidden, occurs very rarely, 
and they may properly be regarded sub-castes. The latter class still 
re tain totemistio sections of the same type as are found among the 
KhandAits of Chota Nagpur, while the former have borrowed the 
Brahmanical gotraa. In all cases the rule of exogamy extends only 
to a man’s own section, and is supplemented by a table of prohibited 
degrees closely corresponding to that given in the article on the 
'Bautias. The ChAsA or Orh-KhandAit sub-caste admit into their 
own ranks members of the ChAsA caste, but this appears to be effected 
simply by intermarriage, and not to form the occasion of any special 
ceremony. 

The main body of Khandaits marry their daughters after they 
. are grown up, and the practice of infant- 

marriage is confined to those landholding 
families who pretend to be Bajputs and affect strict conformity 
with mrthodox usage. Even among these, however, special care is 


* Stirling, Account of Orissa, p. 60. 
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taken to guard againat premature oonstmmalion, and the huabaad 
ia not allowed to take his wife home until she has attained the age 
of puberty. The ceremony is supposed to be in the Prfijdpatya 
form, referred to bj Manu. The essential portions of the ritual are 
hdigauUri, or binding the h^ds of bride and bridegroom together 
with kma grass, and gantUy&n, or knotting their clothes. Polygamy 
is permitted, and in theory at least there is no restriction on the 
number of wives a man may have. This luxury, however, is sparingly 
indulged in even by the wealthier members of the caste, and in 
practice few Khanddits take a second wife unless the first is barren 
suffers from an incurable disease. In Chota Nagpur widows 


or 


may marry- again, and are bound by no conditions in their choice 
of a second husband, except that they must avoid the prohibited 
degrees binding upon them before marriage, and that they cannot 
marry elder brothers or elder cousins of their first husband. Marriage 
with the first husband’s younger brother or younger cousin is allowed, 
and is deemed a very proper arrangement on the ground of family 
convenience. In Orissa the Sresta Khandaits forbid widow-marriage : 
in other sub-castes it is allowed on the same terms as in Chota 
Nagpur. Divorce may be decreed by the panch^yat on the application 
of the husband if a woman is convicted of unohastity, persistent 
disobedience, or serious misconduct. In such cases the divorced wife 
generally gets alimony for a year ; but the more orthodox hold 
that she is only entitled to the jewels and property which she 
brought with her at marriage. All sub-castes except the Sresta 
khaudaits of Orissa allow a divorced wife to marry again by the 
sagai ritual. 

The majority of Khandaits follow the tenets of the Yaishnava 
sect, and comparatively few Sdktas or Saivas 
iciigion. among them. Their religious 

observances present no featiues of special interest. In Orissa the 
Sasani Brahmans, who serve them as priests, are received on equal 
terms by other members of the sacred order, and are deemed 
socially superior to the Sebak or Panda Brahmans, who minister to 
the spiritual necessities of the Chasa caste. Among minor gods 
Gramdevati in Orissa, and in Chota Nagpur the unmistakeably 
aboriginal deity Bar Pah^, corresponding to the Marang-Buru or 
great mountain of the Mundas and Santals, are worshipped by the 
head of each household with offerings of goats, sweetmeats, and 
fruit, which are afterwards divided among the members of the family. 
The Orissa Khanddits profess great reverence for the sword as the 
symbol of their rank, and at the Dasahara festival the family weapons 
are solemnly cleaned and worshipped by laying flowers and fruit 
before them. This practice, however, seems to be merely a reflex of 
the common PLindu usage which loads every artificer to wor^p the 
tools of his craft, and cannot be regarded as of itself giving any 
clue to the tribal affinities of the caste. As a rule Khanddits bum 
their dead and perform a sfdddh ceremony tif the orthodox pattern 

on the eleventh day after death. , ^ , , ■ 

In the social system of Orissa the Sresta Khandaits rank next to 
the Eajputs, who are comparatively few in 
Sooaiiataius. number and have not the intimate oonnexion 
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tiie land wbicih heus hdped to itdse the Khand&itB to their 
present portion. A Siesta ^and&it assnmes the Bacrod thread 
at the time of his marriage, a praotioe not tmoommon among castes 
of dnhioos origin, who are pressing to he counted among the numW 
of the t«ioe*b^. The Ghdsd Kband&its do not wear the thread, 
hut Brahmans will take water from their hands, and they oooa- 
eionally intermarry with the Karan caste. Khanddits themselves 
will take cooked food only from their own Brahmans, whose leavings 
also they will eat. Sweetmeats and water may he given to them by 
Chdsds, Gor-Godlds, and Karans. In Chota Nagpur Kanaujid 
Brahmans take water from Bar-Gk)hri KhdndoitB, hut not from the 
Chhot-Gohri, who eat fowls, indulge freely in spirituous liquors, and 
generally order their lives in a fashion entirely inconsistent with the 
Hindu standard of ceremonial purity. Their traditions aver that 
shortly after their immigration from Orissa they were in possession 
of eight forts {ath garh) at Biru, Bdsia, Belsidn, Dimha, Gorra, 
Lachrd, Lodhma, and ^mpur, and it is certain that at one time 
entire pargauas in Ohota Nagpur were hold hy Khanddits on 
terms of military service. These, however, 
ocupa ion. passed out of their hands as the country settled 
down under British rule, and at the present day very few families 
retain tenures of any substantial value. The Orissa Khanddits 
seem to have hold their ground more firmly; and it may he that 
our settlement of tho land revenue, hy recording the rights of all 
persons connected with the land, has enabled them to resist tho 
modem tendency towards tho resumption of ancient service grants. 
However this may he, tho loading families of the caste still hold 
estates and rent-free tenures directly under Government, while the 
rank and file are occupancy raiyats or have small tenures in pay- 
ment for their services as headmen {sarbarahkars) or watchmen 
{(■haukiddrs) of villages ; others, again, are occupancy or uon-ocou- 
panoy raiyats and landless day-labourers' Khanddits who wear a 
sword and do not cultivate with their own hands consider themselves 
superior to those who are working agriculturists ; but^ this 
distinction does not seem to coincide exactly with the existing 
division into sub-castes. 

The following statement shows tho number and distribution of 
the Khanddits in 1872 and 1881. In Bengal Proper the figures 
for Ghatwdls are included in the former year : — 


Distsict. 

1872. 

1881. 

Dibtbict. 

Bfirdwan 

831 

23 

Bo^a 

Jiankura 

3 

9 

Pabim ... 

Birthum 

184 


Dncca 

Midtiapur 

7^7 

1,239 

Maiinansinh 

MukIiIi 

Howrah 

) • « 

< 63 

1 132 

ChitiHRonK 

Maldah 

24-Pargaiias 

1,34U 

1,107 

Cuttack 

Nailiya 

14 

Puri 

Khuma 



5 

Balasoro 

•Jeitiore 

8 


Tributary States ... j 

Hurahfldabad 

l,5tr> 

1 

LohardoR^ 

Hiitidpur 

35 


HiuRbhum 

Tributary Status 

fiajtihabye 

203 
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Khand&H'Paik, a sub-oa^ oi, 
and a sponym forjIfliandiitB in 
the Orissa Tributary States. 

Khandania, a sept of Mun> 
das in Cbota Nagpur. 

SJiandiyaty a sponym for 
Khandait. 

Khandelvdla, a group of the 
Saniidhya sub-oaste of Oaura 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Khandiwdri a sub-caste of 
Bais Baniyds in Behar. 

Khandsapi a pur or section of 
Sdkadwipi Brahmaus in Behar. 

KhanduaPi a section of Oodlds 
in Behar. 

Khandwal, a suh-caste of 
Qoalas in Singbhum. 

Khangar, a section of Mahilis 
in Western Bengal. 

Khangar-Munda, a suh-tribe 
of Muudas in Ghuta Nagpur. 

Khangbhai a ffiar or sept of 
Ourungs in Darjiling. 

. Khangor, a synonym for 
Ehanjor. 

Khdni Khor, a section of 
Murmis in Darjiling. 

a small caste in Be- 
har whose women practise pros- 
titution. 

Kh^nnd, a sept of Bajputs and 
a section of the Ghdrjati sub- 
oaste of Khatris in Behar. 

Kh&nrsimridi a mul or 
section of theNaomulid orMaj- 
raut suh-caste of Goalds in Behar. 

Khantwdr, a pur or section of 
Sdkadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

Khdpangi, a thar or sept of 
Hangars in Darjiling. 

Khapariyd, a suh-caste of 
Dhdnuks in Behar. 

Khaprdhdi a section of the 
Biydhut and Ehoriddhd £al- 
wdrs in Behar. 


Khaptari, a tAar or srot of Qnr« 
ungs and Hangars in Darjiling. . 

Khapu, a bird, a totemistic sept 
of Eharufdrs in Ghota Nagpur. 

Khard, a hypergamous group 
of Karans in Orissa. 

^hntdbi {KJutrdd, a lathe)> 
the caste of turners in Behar 
chiefly employed in making and 
painting legs of bedsteads and 
toys. 

Kharait, a title of Sadgops in 
Bengal. 

Khardit, a mul or section 
of the Maghdya suh-caste of 
Borhis in Be 

Kharak, sword, a totemistic sec- 
tion of Bautias in Ghota Nagpur. 

Kharakwdr, a territorial sec- 
tion of Raj wars and Bautias in 
Ghota Nagpur. 

Khardont, a suh-caste of 
Nuuias in Behar. 

Kharaunre-Bhaur, a mul of 
the Sdndil section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Kharaunre-Khutti, a mul of 
the ISdndil section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Kharaunre-Gurdii a mul of 
the Bandil section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Kharaunre-Ekmd, &' mul of 
the Sdndil section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Kharbahid, a sept of Bajputs 
in Behar. 

Kharchwdr, a sub-oaste of 
Kurmis in Behar. 

Khardaha, a mel or hyper- 
gamous sub-group of Bdrhi Brah- 
mans in Bedgal. 

Khare, an endogamous divi- 
sion of the Sribdstab sub-oaste 
of Kdyasths in Behar. 
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Kh&^ia aeotion of Suttris in 
Behar. 


Khargpur, a non 
baiya Tells in BeW. 


of Mag* 


Khari4, blade of gms, a totem* 

istio section of Bautiis in Chota 
Nagpur. A snlHsaste of Bhan* 
d^ris in Orissa. 


flhiinii, a Dravidian oultiTating tribe of Gbota Nagpnr, 
_ , . . classed on linguistic grounds as Bolarian. In 

onso ongm. piiygiq^jg tlig settled members of tio tribe 
resemble tbe Mundns, but have rather coarser features and a figure 
not so well proportioned. One of their traditions alleges that they 
succeeded the Oraons as settlers in the country between liohtas- 
garh and Patna, while another says that their original home was 
in Moharbhanj, of which State they and the Purdns were the 
first inhabitants, being bom there from a pea-fowl’s egg, — the 
Purdns from the white, the Kharids from the shell, and the family 
of the chief (Bhanj) from the yolk. Thence they made their 
way up the valley of the Koel into the south-western eorner 
of the Lohardagd district, where we now find them massed in 
tolerably large communities. Colonel Dalton endeavours to reconcile 
these conflicting accounts, but with no great success. In truth, legends 
of this kind are for the most part a higlily unprofitable study. As 
often as not they refer to some recent migration of a comparatively 
small section of the tribe, and it is hopeless to expect that they should 
contain the clue to any really ancient history. Barbarous j)eoplo 
like the Kharids have no means of handing down a statement of fact 
for any length of time. Writing is unknown to them, their language 
is rapidljr dying out, and they have no form of poetry or modulated 
prose suited to the preservation of the early traditions of their race. 

The Kharids of Lohardagd arc divided into ioxir sub-tribes 
Dhilki-Kharid, Dud-Kharid, Erengd-Kharid, and Munda-Kharid. 
The Dud-Kharid affect a leaning towai’ds Hinduism, and do not eat 
beef. The Munda-Kharid are supposed to be the offspring of on 
, . , . , intrigue with a Munda woman. This state- 

n e s c uro. jg accordance with the hypergamous 

relations which subsist between the two tribes. Kharids speak 
of tbe Mundas as their elder brethren, and Kharid women are 
sometimes taken as wives by the Mundas, who, however, will on 
no account give their girls in marriage to the Kharids. The 
septs of the tribe are shown in Appendix I. All of them are 
totemistio, but I am informed that the usual rule making the totem 
taboo is not now very generally obherved. It must, however, at one 
time have been in force, for a sept of wild Kharids whom Mr. BaB 
observed on the Dalma range in Manbhum had the sheep for their 
totem, and were not allowed to eat mutton, or even to use a woollen 
rug. Exogamy is regularly practised, and a man may not marry 
a woman of his own sept. Beyond the circle defined b^ the 
sept name, the ideeu of the Kharids on the subject of consanguineous 
marriages are said to be and on the maternal side they appear 
to content themselves with forbidding a man to marry his aunts, his 
. nieces, and his first cousins. Girls are usually 

married after they have attained puberty, and 
sexual intercourse before marriage is tacitly tolerated. Of lets 
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years the mher memherB of the tribe have adopted the Hindu 
fashion of infan1>inarriage. The preliminary negotiations for a 
marriage are carried on by the parents, and a bride-price (sukmur) 
of from one to ten head of cattle must be paid before the day 
can be' fixed* ^his must be some time in Jddgh (iTanuai^^ 
February), as Kharids can only marry during that month. On 
the day before the wedding the bride’s family escort her to the 
bridegroom s house, groat oaro being taken that she does not put her 
foot into a running stream on the way. The bridal party establish 
themselves under a tree, where a place has been prepared for them. 
There they are met by the bridegroom’s party, each side being provided 
with an earthen jar of water wreathed round with ears of rice 
and crowned with a lighted lamp. The rest of the day is spent in 
feasting and in songs and dances, all bearing' “more directly than 
delicately on what is evidently considered the main object of the 
festivities — the public recognition of the consummation of the 
marriage.” Early next morning the bride and bridegroom are 
anointed with oil and taken to bathe. Five bundles of straw are then 
spread on the ground, and the yoke (Judr) of a plough laid upon them. 
The bride and bridegroom stand facing each other on the yoke, and 
the bridegroom smears vermilion on the bride’s forehead and the 
parting of her hair, while she makes a small round spot of the same 
colour on his forehead. This completes the marriage, and the 
whole party sit down under a tree to feast at the expense of 
the bridegroom. While the feast is going on the bride is brought 
before the company and is made to wash a cloth in hot water, in 
token, apparently, of her willingness to do any form of household 
work. AJtor this she is finally Landed over to the bridegroom. If 
the full bride-price has been paid, the bride’s father is expected 
to provide his daughter with a trousseau of seven pieces of cloth, 
and to give one ox to his son-in-law within a month after marriage. 

A widow may marry again by the saffai form, which consists 
of the bridegroom presenting her with a new cloth. If her husband 
leaves a brother younger than himself, tiie widow is expected to 
marry him, but is not compelled to do so. It may indeed be inferr^, 
from the fact that one head of cattle is the customary bride-price 
for a widow, that she frequently does marry outside of her late 
husband’s family. Divorce is permitted on the ground of adultery, 
in which case the wife’s family are required to give back the cattle 
which they received as the bride-price. A divorced woman may 
marry again, and her customary market value is stated to be two 
head of cattle. , 

The Dud-Kharias profess to be guided in matters of inhen- 
tanoe and succession by the principles of the 
Inheritance. Mitakshard. This, however, is mere pretence, 

for they, like the rest of the tribe, foUow a customary law of their 
own, administered by a pauchayat or council of 'elde rs, at which the 
tribal priest usually presides. The chief features of Ahana custom, 
80 far as I have been able to ascertain them, may be summarised 

* Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal, p. 160. 
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aa follom Sons inherit to the exdusioii of all other hein ; but 
the eldest son gets two shares more than any of his brothers, and 
on him is supposed to rest the obligation of providing for the mam- 
tenanoe of the daughters. In dividing property a distinction is 
drawn between sons by a Uh&i wife, married by the full ceremony, 
and eons by a mgai wife, who may have been a widow or a ^voroed 
woman. Thus, supposing a man dies leaving two sons by a bihdi 
and two by a sagai wife, and the property to be divided consists of 
sixteen kanwas of rice land, the land would be divided into two 
lots, one containing twelve kanwas axai. the other four. The elder 
of the two Uhdi sons would get seven kanwas, and the younger five 
kanwas ; while the sagai sons would get two kanwas apiece. Brothers 
and undes exclude widows and daughters. 

The religion of the Kharias may be defined as a mixture of 
. animism and nature-worship, in which the 

former element on the whole predominates. 
As the nominal head of their system we find Bar Pahdr, to whom 
buffaloes, rams, and cocks are offered at uncertain intervals. He 
seems to be a fainiant sort of deity, who brings neither good nor 
Bi-fortune to men, and is not in charge of any specud depart- 
ment of human affairs. He has no Kharis name, and it is possible 
that the practice of worshipping him may have been borrowed 
from the Mundas and Oraons. The working deities of the Kharis 
pantheon are the following : — (1) Dorho Dubo, who delights in 
muddy places and takes care of the ddrhis or springs of water, 
which are a notable feature in the Lohardaga dis&ict. Figs, 
goats, and red fowls are the offerings set apart for him. (2) Nasdn 
Dubo, the god of destruction, who scatters death and disease abroad, 
and must be propitiated with sacrifices of five chickens, (3) Giring 
Dubo, the sun, whom Colonel Dalton mentions under the name of 
Bero, adding that “ every head of a family should during his life- 
time make not less than five sacrifices to this divinity ; the first of 
fowls, the second of a pig, third of a white goat, fourth of a ram, 
and fifth of a buffalo. He is then considered sufficiently propitiated 
for this generation, and regarded as an ungrateful god if he does 
not behave handsomely to his votary. In praying to Bero they 
address him as ‘ Parameswar, ’ the Hindi word for God. The Ho 
term ‘ Sing bonga’ they do not know. The sacrifices are always made 
in front of an ant hill, which is used as ah altar. This peculiar 
mode of sacrificing has fallen into desuetude among the Hos and 
Mundas; but on my making some enquiries on the subject from old 
men of those tribes, I was informed that it was orthodox, though not 
now generally practised.”' (4) Jyolo Dubo, the moon — offering, a 
blackcock. (6) Pdt Dubo, a god who loves rocky places— offering, a 
grey goat or reddish-brown fowls. (6) Donga Ddrhd, a hill god 
offering, a white goat. (7) Mahdddn, another hill god, to whom rams 
are samficed. (8) Gumi, the god who lives in the Sarnd or sacred grove, 
which serves as temple for most of the aboriginal deities — offermg, 
a sow. (9) Agin Darhd, the protector of the rice crop— offenng, a 


‘ Ethnology qf Bengal, i>. 169. 
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white goat. (10) KArd Sarnd, the god of cattle>disea8e, to whom 
buffaloes are sacrificed on the occasion of an outbreak. 

SLharids have not yet attained to the dignity of employing 
Brt diTuan s for religious and ceremonial purposes, but have priests 
of their own, called E!&lo, whose office is usually hereditary. They 
also avail themselves of the services of the village Fdhan, who 
Funerals. usually a Munda or an Oraon. In their 

funeral rites they observe a curious distino* 
tion: the bodies of married people are burned, while persons who 
die unmarried are buried. When cremation is resorted to, the 
bones and ashes of the dead are put into a new earthen vessel with 
some parched rice and thrown into the deepest pool of a river, or, 
should there be no river near, into a rocky chasm or a tank in the 
bhuinhdri village of the deceased, that is to say, the village in which 
he ranks among the descendants of the original clearers. If this village 
cannot be traced, the ashes may be thrown into any tank that is near, 
only in that case a feast must be given to the hhuinhars of the village, 
and a nidha of rice presented to the landlord. The relations and 
friends of the deceased are entertained at a feast, and a tail slab of 
unhewn stone is set up near his house, before which daily obla- 
tions are supposed to bo offered in order to appease his spirit and 
avert the danger of his retiuning to trouble the living. 

The settled Kharids are fair cultivators, and in the south-west 
. . of Lohardagd, where they are fairly numerous, 

coupa ion. many of them claim to be bhuinltars, holders of 

I'orkar tenures, and occupancy raiyats. In other parts of the 
district they are mostly tenants-at-wiU and farm-labourers. The 
wild Kharias who frequent the Dalma range in Manbhum and 
the forest-clad hills of Gangpur and other Tributary States know 
no other mode of agriculture than the barbarous jhitm or ddM 
system, which consists in burning down a patch of jungle and 
sowing bajrd, biri, or kodo in the ashes between the stumps of the 
trees. They are said to be not over-fastidious feeders, eating 
monkeys and various kinds of small animals and cuttle which have 
been killed by wild beasts or have died from disease. The settled 
ICharids have much the same notions as the Mundas on the subject, 
but the Dud-Kharid sub-tribe, as has been mentioned above, profess 
to abstain from beef, and eat kacJtchi only with men of their own 
tribe. “ Some E^harids,” says Colonel Dalton, “ profess to be intensely 
exclusive in regard to cooking and eating. This characteristic 
I found most developed in villages of Ohota Nagpur, where Khmds 
were associated with Oraons under Brahman proprietors ; and it is 
a common saying in that part of the country that every Khari4 mimt 
have his hariahj ».e., cooking pot. He may not ^ow even his wife 
to cook for him, and if a stranger enters a house in which he keeps 
his earthen drinking and cooking vessels and water pots, every 
vessel is polluted, and the whole are destroyed or thrown away. 
This class of KhariAs are specially filthy in their habits, and it is not 
improl^ble that Hindus may have been more than ordinarily harsh 
in them from their kitchens and inner apartments, and 

that the KbariAs retaliate by outoastiug everybody.” 
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Tb6 foregoing paramphs treat for the most part only oi the 
socsm rtatua agricultural KhariAs of the Ltaag^ 

oistnot, a people who are respectably dressM, 
oomfortaUv housed, and well supplied with wholesome food. Some 
of them hold landed tenures of appreciable value, and there 
are signs of a tendency among them towards the adoption of 
Hinduism — a step which, whenever taken, will speedily obliterate 
all traces of primitive usage. Even now there is Uttle left to 
show that they come of the same stock as the wild THipwiS b 
who inhabit the crests of the highest ranges in Manbhum, Sing- 
bhum, and the Tributary States of Chota Nagpur and Orissa, and 
are shunned even by the Hos and Bhumii on account of their 


reputation as wizards. These wandering savages, like the Birhors of 
Hazaribagh and Palamau, who Colonel Dalton supposes may belong 
to the sama tribe, are now believed to be rapidly dying out, and 
very few Europeans have had the opportunity of seeing them in 
their homes. No apology therefore is needed for quoting 
Mr. V. Ball’s description of the Kharids whom he met with on the 
Dahni range in Manbhum during the cold weather of 1866-67 ‘ 

“The Kharids show a marked dislike for civilization, constantly 
leaving places where they have any reason for 
supposmg that they are overlooked. Their 
houses, generally not more than two or three together, are situated 


on the sides or tops of the highest hills ; they stand in small clear- 
ances, a wretched crop of bajrd being sown between the fallen and 
charred trunks of trees. 


“ Close to the south boundary of Manbhum there are a suo- 
oeiffiionof hill ranges, of which Dalma (3,407 feet), the rival of Paras- 
ndth, is the highest point. On this hill I saw three or four neat 
little Eharia cottages, made of wattled bamboo, which, together with 
the small standing crop, had for no apparent reason been deserted. 
Further west, just outside the boundary of Manbhum, on a plateau 
formed of trap, where there was a good water-supply, the small 
Ehari^ villages bad assumed a somewhat permanent appearance. 
Occasionally Kharid cottages are to be seen on the outskirts of 
villages, but this is a departure from what is one of the most charao- 
teristic customs of the race. 

“ The first Kharias I met with were encamped in the jungle at 
the foot of some hills. The hut was rudely made of a few sdl 
branches, its occupants being one man, an old and two young women, 
besides three or four children. At the time of my visit they were 
taking their morning meal ; and as they regarded my presence with 
the utmost indifierenoe, without even turning round or ceasing from 
their occupations, I remained for some time watching them. ^ They 
bad evidently recently captured some small animal, but what it wa^ 
as they had already; eaten the skin, I could not ascertain. As I 
lo^ed on, the bid woman distributed to the others, on plates oi sdl 
leaves, what appeared to be the entrails of the animal, an^ wrappuig 


‘ Jungle Ltfe in India, p. 89 S. 
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up bfiT own portion botweon a oouple of leaves, threw it on the fire 
in order to give it a very primitive cooking. With regard to their 
ordinary food,^ the Kharias chiefly d^end upon the jimgle for a 
supply of ‘fruits, leaves, and roots. 1 got them to collect for me 
specimens of the prmcipal species they used.” The list of edible 
plants will be found in full in the Statistical Account of HctMrib&gh 
(vol. xvi). ‘I Besides^ these, however, the Xharids eat rice, which 
they obtain in the villages in exchange for several jungle products, 
suon as honey, lac, dhmd, tamr cocoons, sal leaves, and bundles of 
bamboo slips, called khurki, wherewith the leaves arc stitched into 
plates. That the rice which they thus obtain, though small in 
quantity, is an important element in their daily food, seems apparent 
from the fact that a large number of them are said to have died in 
the famine. I can only explain this by supposing that they lost 
heart on being deprived of what had been a regular source of supply, 
and failed to exert themselves in the collection of an extra quantity 
of roots. An explanation somewhat similar to this was given to me 
by a SantAl, who said, speaking of his own race, that those who under- 
went the labour of searching the jungles escaped, while those who 
sat in their houses wishing for better times died. The roots axe dug 
up with considerable labour from the rocky ground, by means of an 
instrument called khmti — an iron spike firmly fixed in a wooden 
handle. The point of this, as it is natural it should be, frequently 
becomes blunted. To avoid the necessity of taking it to be sharpened, 
perhaps half a dozen miles to the nearest KAmar, the Kharias have 
invented for themselves a forge, the blast of which is produced by 
a pair of bellows of the niost primitive construction. They consist 
of a pair of conical caps about eighteen inches high, which are msuie 
of leaves stitched together with grass. These are firmly fixed dovni 
upon the hollows in the ground, whence a pair of bamboo nozzles 
conveys the blast produced by alternate and sudden elevations and 
depressions of the cape to a heap of ignited charcoal. In this the iron 
spikes are heated until they become sufBciently soft to be hammered 
to a point by a stone used as a hammer on a stone anvil. 

“ The IQtarids never make iron themselves, but are altogether 
dependent on the neighbouring bdz^rs for their supplies. Had they 
at any period possessed a knowledge of the art of maHng iron, 
conservative of their customs as such races are, it is scarcely likely that 
they would have forgotten it. It is therefore not unrea^nable to 
suppose that there was a period anterior to the advent of the Hindus 
when iron was quite unknown to them, — when, owing to the absence 
of cultivation in the plains, they were even more dependent on the 
supply of jungle food than they are at present. In those times their 
axes and their implements for grubbing up roots were in 
probability made of stone, and their arrows had tips made of the 

same material. s. . - « - •x 

“In their persons theKharids are very dircy, seiuom, if ever, 
washing themselves. Their features ^e decidedly of a low oharaotejr, 
not unlike the Bhumij, but there seemed to me to be an abrence of 
wiy strongly-marked type in their faces or build, such as enableB onb 
to know a Sant41, and even a Kurmi, at a glance. 
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The fdHowing statement shows the number and distribution of 
Ehari&B in 1872 and 1881 : — 


Dibtbigt. 

1872. 

1891. 

1 Bibtbict. 

1872. 

1881. 

Bsrdwan 

Hankura 

Birbhum 

Midnapor 

Hughlf 

Bowrah 

SVParganas 

Nadiya , 

Mnrahedkbad 

1,986 

17,986 

231 

2,889 

^ 120 

7 

1 

811 

3,348 

{ 1.274 

2 

4 

Rangpur 

Darjimig 

Tributary States, Orissa 

1 Hazaribagh 

I^harda^ 

Singbhum 

Manbhum 

Tributary States 

8,942 

21,019 

1,468 

2,298 

1,613 

721 

26 

8,404 

7« 

4.616 

884 

2 431 
28,074 


Kharid-Munda, a sub-tribe of 
Muudas in Ghota Nagpur. 

Kharid-Oraon, a sub-tribe of 
. Oraons in Ghota Nagpur. 

Kharidr, a seotion of Mabi- 
lis in Western Bengal. 

Kharidti a sub-caste of Binds 
in Behar. 

Khariddhdi a sub-caste of 
Kalwdrs in Bebar. 

Kharihi, a title of Goalds 
in Bebar. 

Kharipdrd) a sub-caste of Su- 
tradhars in Western Bengal. 

Kharkdbdyu, a seotion of 
Kdmis in Darjiling. 


Kharndke ke rdut> a section 
of the Biydbut and EZbarid&bd 
I IKalwars in Bebar. 

Kharnidi a seotion of Godlds 
in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Bebar. 

Khdrpdik, a rml or section 
of the Kanaujia sub-caste of 
Hajjims in Bebar. 

Kharsdni a section of Guilds 
in the North-Western Provinces 
I and Bebar. 

Kharudi a section of £umbars 
I in Singbhum. 

Kharura, makers of brass 
ornaments in Western Bengal. 

Kharwal, Kherwal, a sub-caste 
of Bbuiyas in Singbhum. 


Eherwdr, a Dravidian cultivating and landholding 
. , tribe of Ghota Nagpur and Southern Bebar, 
Traditions o origin, regarding whose origin there has been much 

discussion. Speaking of the Kbarwars of Shabdbid, Buchanan 
says that great confusion prevails concerning them, because in differ- 
ent places they have adopted the precepts of Hinduism in different 
degrees. The social position of the tribe also varies greatly. Some 
are found amongst the labouring classes bearing burdens and call- 
ing palanquins, some have attained positions as land-owners, lording 
it over Brahmans and Bajputs, their raiyats, whilst others occupy 
the table-land unmixed with any other tribe, and there is little 
reason, no doubt, that they are its original inhabitants. These, he 
observes, have retained the features by which the aboriginal tribes of 
the Yindhyan mountains are distinguished, but no one has met with 
any of the tribe who retain a trace of their original language. Some 
Eharwirs declare their original seat to have been the fort of Bohtds, 
so called as having been the chosen abode of Bohitaswa, son of 
Harisdumdra, of the family of the sun. P!rom this ancient house 
&ey aibo claim descent, call themselves Smjabansis, and wear the 
/gneo or caste thread distinguishing the Bajputs. A. less flattering 
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tr^toa makes tiiem out to be the offgpnng of a marriage between 
a Kshatnya man md a Bhar woman contracted in the days of Kine 
Ben, when distmotione of caste were set aside and men might mairv 
whom they would. ^ ' 

The difficulty experienced by Buchanan in arriving at any 
condusions regaling the true affinities of the tribe in Shahdbad 
is well illustrated by Colonel Daltotf s account of their status in 
Chota Nagpur;— 

“ The Rajas of Eamgarh and Jashpdr axe members of this family, 
who have nearly succeeded in obliterating their Turanian traits by 
successive intermarriages with Aryan families. The Jashphr Raja i^s 
wedded to a lady of pure Rijpfit blood, and, by liberal dowries, has 
succeeded in obtaining a similar union for three of his daughters. It 
is a costly ambition, but there is no doubt) that the infusion of fresh 
blood greatly improves the Kharwdr physique. The late Maharaja 
Sambhunath Sing, of Eamgarh, was a remarkably handsome man, 
sufficiently so to support his pretensions to be a true child of the 
sun; but according to the traditions and annals of his own family 
his ancestors must have been very low in the social scale when they 
first came to Eamgarh. They are descended feom the younger of 
two brothers who, generations ago, came as adventurers and took 
service under the Maharaja of Chfitia Nagpfir. The elder obtained 
Eimgarh as a fief on his doing homage to the Maharaja and 
receiving the ‘ tilak,’ or mark of investiture, from that potentate’s 
great toe. Almost all the men of ancient standing with proprietary 
rights in the Eamgarh estate are Eharwars. The Thakurs of 
Hifisir Saram and Babu Dalgovind of Khoyra, of Rajput lineage, 
have become Kharwars by marrying into the Baja’s family.” 

In another place Colonel Dalton notices the traditional con- 
nexion between the Kharwks and the Cheros, who are said to have 
invaded Falamau from Eohtas and driven the Rajput Chief of the 
country to retire and found a new kingdom in Sargfija. 

“It is said that the Palamau population then consisted of 
Kharwars, Gonds, Mars, Korwas, Parheya, and Kis4ns. Of these 
the Kharwars were the people of most consideration. The Cb^s 
conciliated them, and allowed them to remain in peaceful possession 
of the hill tracts bordering on Saxghja; aU the Cheros of note 
who assisted in the expedition obtained military service grants of 
land, which they still retain. It is popularly asserted that at the 
commencement of the Chero rule in Pmamau, they numbered twelve 
thousand families, and the Kharwars eighteen thousand, and if an 
individual of one or the other is asked to what tobe he Monm, 
he will say, not that he is a Chero or a KharwSr, but that he 
belongs to the twelve thousand or to the eighteen thousand, as the 
case may be * * • • Intermamages between Chero 

and Kharwir famiUes have taken pk*. A ralative of ^e Ps^mu. 
Raja married a sister of Manmith Sing, ^ja of Ea^^ ^d 
this is amongst themselves an admission of 1^7^ fflf’ “ 
both olaiming to be EAjpfits they could not mterm^ till it was 
proved to the satisfaotiin of the family pnests that the parties 
Wonged to the same class.” 
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Otlien, again, regard the Cberos as a sab-tribe of Kbarwirs, 
bat this opinion appears to have been based on obseirations in 
Southern l^hardagd, where the Oheros have gone down in the 
world and ceased to be of any social importance. 

Colonel Dalton describes the low Kharwirs as strongly resembling 
the SantAls in feature. “ They are,” he says, “ very dark, with 
pyramidal-shaped low noses, thick protuberant lips, and cheek-bones or 
aygpomata that proj eot so as to make the temples hollow.” The landhold- 
ing classes, on the other hand, have refined the type by intermarriages 
with higher castes, and are quite as high bred in appearance as most of 
the pseudo-Eaj put families of Chota Nagpur and Western Bengal. 

An examination of the internal structure of the tribe, which is 
given in Appendix I,. leaves little doubt as to 
Internal structure. Dravidian descent. Many of their septs 

are certainly totemistic; although the animals associated by other 
tribes with septs bearing the same names appear not to be deemed 
sacred by the Kharwirs. further research among more primitive 
members of the tribe may, however, show that the older ideas 
have not altogether died out. Special interest attaches to the fact 
that the Kharwars of South Lohardaga regard the khar grass as the 
totem of their tribe, and will not cut or injure it while growing. The 
adoption of the khar as a totem may of course be due merely to the 
consonance of names — a factor which plays an important part in the 
speculations of savages regarding their own descent. If, on the other 
hand, the case is one of genuine survival, it goes far to suggest the 
inference that the Kharw^r tribe of the present day may be merely 
an enlarged totem-sept which broke off from some larger group and 
in course of time developed a separate organization. Instances of 
septs splitting up into sub-septs are by no means uncommon, 
and -it is obvious that circumstances favouring separation might easily 
lead to the transformation of the original sept into a distinct tribe. 

Among the endogamons divisions of the tribe tbeBhogtas are the 
most important. They are found, says Colonel Dalton, “ in the hills of 
Paliimau skirting Sargujd, in Tori and Bhanwar Pahar of Ohutia 
Nagpur and other places. They have always had an indifferent 
reputation. The head of the elan in Palamau was a notorious free- 
booter, who, after having been outlawed and successfully evading 
every attempt to capture him, obtained a j^gir on his surrendering and 
promising to keep the peace. He kept to his engagement and died in 
fair repute, but his two sons could not resist the opportunity afforded 
by the disturbances of 1867-68. After giving much trouble they 
were captured : one was hanged, the other transported for life, and the 
estate was confiscated.” Bhogtis do not intermarry with or^nary or 
Deswdri £[harw4rs, and although living side by side with them, affect 
to repudiate the idea of tribal relationship between the two groups. 
There is, however, no reason to question the accuracy of the general 
opinion tW the Bhogt4s are a branch of Kharwars who have formed 
themselves into an independent group. 

Throughout the tribe the form or exogamy practised is the simple 
Harrium ® many a woman of his 

own s^t. Outside that circle of r^tionsbipf 
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prohibited degrees are reckoned by the standard formula. All 
^ho can aHord to do so arrange for the marriages of their children 
while they are still too young^ to choose for themselres, and adult» 
marriage is looked upon as a sign of poverty and social insignificance. 
Peswiri Kharwars profess to disapprove of the practice of taking 
money for a daughter, but among Bhogtas and Man j bias, a bride- 
price, ranging from Us. 5 to Ks. 12, is regularly paid. Remnants of 
non-Aryan usage may be discerned in the marriage ceremony itself. 
Both parties must first go through the form of marriage to a mango 
tree or at least to a branch of the tree ; and must exchange blood mixed 
with aindur, although in the final and binding act sindur alone is 
smeared by the bridegroom upon the bride’s forehead and the parting 
of her hair. Polygamy is permitted, but not generally practised, except 
in the event of failure of offspring by the first wife. The Bhogta and 
Manjhia sub-castes sanction the marriage of a widow, and deem it 
right for her to marry her late husband’s younger brother. Deswari 
Kharwars, however, require widows to remain unmarried. Divorce 
is permitted if the wife is convicted of unchastity or if the couple 
camiot agree. Divorced women may marry again by the sagai form, 
which is the same as that in use among the Rautias. 

In matters of inheritance Kharwars follow tribal customs of 
their own, and cannot be described as formal 
Inheritance. adherents of any of the recognised schools of 

Hindu law. The eldest son of the senior wife, oven if younger than 
one of the sons of a second wife, inherits the entire property 
Bubioct to the obligation of providing all other legitimate children. 
If the inheritance consists of land, tlie heir is expected to create 

Dinghtere cau nevor iohOTit, bat are entitlod to Uto m tho aoMutial 

house until they are married. , ix « v rv + 1 , 0 , irr.ia 
« The Khwwars,” says Colonel Dalton, “ observe, like the Kok, 
triennial sacrifices. Every three years a buffalo 
and other animals are offered in the saored 
on a rock near the village. They also have, 
Kols, a priest for each village, calM pahn. 

^aS^^aomtooalled DaJ 

Porgahaili OT “in S^oji a tillage of ’Khantira 

perhaps as the Daxh^ of the Kols. Xorwa tribe to offer 

was found employing ® e® second year to Ohindol, 

sacnfioes xn the name of the , .^p buffaloes, sheep, 

a male spirit, Chanda, a femrie ^xnt, , ^ prayers 

jad wota oflare^all^* * tba, ajpid 

to any of the Hmdu gods, but wnen lu v ^ 

to the sp. The that “ the b£ people, being 

their aiu^^ with thV habits and 

the oldest mhabitanta, are ^ jeast peril from tbm; 

peculiarities of the local spmts, and are in lew p 


Roligion. 

grove, ‘sama,’ or on a 
like some of the 
He is always 
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boBides, they are wholly pagan, whilst the people in whose behalf 
they wihVa offerings, having ]ffindu and Braomanioal tendenries, 
ooidd only offer a divided wegianoe to the sylvan gods, which it 
might not bo safe to tender.” 

The body of the tribe, and particularly those who belong 
to the landholding class, process the Hindu religion, and employ 
SAkadwipi Brahmans as priests. Mahadeo and Sitaram are the 
popular deities ; Gauri and Ganesh being worshipped daring marriages. 
In addition to these, the miscellaneous host of spirits feared by the 
Mundas and Oraons are still held in more or less reverence by the 
Kharwars, and in Palamau members of the tribe sometimes perform 
the duties of pa W or village priest. Srdddh is performed ten days 
after death, and once a year in the month of Aswin regular oblations 
are made for the benefit of deceased ancestors in general. 

The social standing of the tribe varies greatly in different places, 
and seems to depend chiefly upon the hold they 

Social status. rpj^g appears to be strongest 

among the Deswari Kharwars. A landed proprietor of this sub-tribe 
will wear a janeo and pose as a kind of Ita jput ; while Bhogtas, 
Manjhias, and the like aspire to no such distinction. Similar differ- 
ences may be observed in matters of diet. Beef is forbidden to all 
members of the tribe ; but Bhogtas, Manjhias, and Hants eat pigs and 
fowls, whjch the Deswari regard as unclean. Kharwars protess to 
take water and sweetmeats only from Brahmans, Rajputs, the higher 
nlfljMfta of Banias, Jhoras, and Rautios. In Chota N agpur they regard 
landholding as their traditional occupation; 
I Occupation. zamindars, many hold substantial 

khuniMtti and korkar tenures, and the rest of the tribe are raiyats with 
occupancy rights. Very few have sunk to the position of landless day- 
labourers ; but many of the Bhogtas have taken up the comparatively 
degraded occupation of making baskets and working in bamboos. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
KharwArs in 1872 and 1881 : — 


Bardwaa 

Bankura 

Birbham 

Midnapur 

S4-PaTgaiia8 

Na^ 

Uarsnedabad 

Diiuijpur 

Bajsbiahye 

Bangpur 

Bogra 

Darjiling 

Dacca 

Maimaniiinh 

Obittagoiig 

Oya 


82 Shahabad 

69S Baran 

94 Ohamparan ... 

,... Monghyr 

188 Bbagalpur 

2«9 PunnaU 

10 Maldah 

247 Sant&l Parganas ... 

16 Haznribagb 

243 Lohardagd 

60 Bingbhum 

68 Manbhum 

84 Tributary States ... 



Kharwara, a sub-caste of Kh4t4di&, a seotion of GoAUs 
KahArs in Behar. ia the North-Western Prov- 

Khit, a sept of Rajputs inces and Behar. 
mBdiar. 
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Khatai&p a section of the Bijd- 
hut and iE^arid^hd Kalwdrs in 
Behar. 

Khataiti a sept of Thdrus in 
Behar. 

a small oultivaticg 
and landholding caste of the 
Santdl Pargaoas who claim to 
he Eajputs, but are believed by 
Mr. Oldham to be Male, who, by 


virtue of being owners of landed 
estates, were enabled to claim a 
higher social position. 

Khdtii a sept of the Suiya-> 
bansi sub-tribe of Eajputs jn 
Behar; a section of Edtnis; a 
tJiar or sept of Gurungs and 
Mangars in Darjiling. 

Khatik, a sub-caste of 
Khatiks in Behar. 


P^hatxk, a cultivating and vegetable-selling caste of Behar, 
divided into two sub-castes— Khatik and Dharamddsi. They have 
only one section (Kasyapa), and regulate their marriages by the 
standard formula, calculated to five generations in the descending 
line. Khatiks marry their daughters as infants, between the ages of 
five and twelve years. When a marriage is under consideration, the 
headman and pamhayat are consulted regarding the prohibited 
degrees. If their opinion is favourable, mutual visits of inspection 
{ghar-dekhi) follow, at which presents of betel-leaves, areoa nut, 
and sweetmeats are exchanged. After this a tildk^ consisting of new 
clothes, brass feeding utensils, and one rupee in cash, is given to the 
parents of the bridegroom, and a Tirhutia Brahman is called in to fix 
an auspicious date for the wedding. This is celebrated in the form 
usually followed hy the lower castes, the place of the Brahman being 
taken by a BairAgi ascetic belonging to the Khatik caste. Poly- 
gamy is not expressly recognised, but a man may take a second 
wife if the first is barren. Divorce is effected by the panohAyat in*' 
the manner described in the article on the Khatwe caste. 

Khatiks follow the Hindu law and profess the Hindu religion 
as usually understood in Behar. Their minor gods are Bandi and 
MirA, to whom sacrifices of kids, cakes, and sweetmeats are offered on 
Wednesdays and afterwards eaten by the worshippers. The latter, it 
should be observed, is common to them and to the Khatwes, and appears 
to be worshipped by no other castes. Khatiks do not employ Brahmans, 
and BairAgi members of their own caste serve them as priests. 

In point of social standing Khatiks rank little higher than 
Musahars. Their rules as to food differ little from those of respect- 
able middle-class Hindus, but they make no secret of their partisility 

for spirituous liquors. j j- j. -r x* j* 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
Khatiks in 1872 and 1881. The figures of 1872 include other 
vegetable-selling castes, hence the discrepancy : — 


Dxstbict. 

1872. 

1881. 

DlSTElCT. 

1872. 

1881, 

Murahedabad 

Hajahahye 

Patna 

Gya 

Buiibabad 

::: 

Baran ••• .•« 

m 

S 

1 

623 

284 

238 

2..304 

1,827 

1,289 

Ohamparan 

Monuhyr .a 

HhaKalpui> 

Pamiah 

Sant&l Parf^nas 

UamribaKh 

Lobai'dagA 

H 

948 

m 

1,191 

m 

69 

«i 

m 
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Kh&t{mahar4i orptire Jf<tAara, Khatkali, a'sab<tribe of Th&. 
a Bub^oaBte of OEamars in Behar. n» in Behar. 

KhatiwArai a of the Atri Khatri» a sub*oaste of Ba- 
gotra of I^epali Brahmans. niyds in Behar. 

Plhattt) a mercantile oaste of the Fanjdb, described by Kr. 
Ibbetson as superior in physique, in manliness, and in energy to the 
rest of the trading community of that province. Many of them have 
settled in Bengal and Behar, and t^e Mah4raja of Bardwan is 
considered the head of the oaste. The loem chmctts for the Khatris 
is Sir George Gampbell’s paper on ‘The Ethnology of India,’ 
published in the Journal of the Aniatie Society of Bengal for 1866, 
from which I quote the following passages 

“ Trade is their main occupation, but in fact they have broader 
and more distinguishing features. Besides 
aMOTnt*”*** monopolising the trade of the Pan jab and the 

greater part of Afghanistan and doing a good 
deal beyond those limits, they are in the Pan jab the chief civil 
administeators, and have almost all literate work in their hands. So 
far as the Sikhs have a priesthood, they are, moreover, the priests or 
gurus of the Sikhs. Both Nanak and Govind were, and the Sodhis 
and Bedis of the present day are, Khatris. Thus, then, they are in 
fact iui^e Panjab, so far os a more energetic race will permit them, 
aU. that Mahratta Brahmans are in the Mahratta country, besides 
engrossing the trade, which the Mahratta Brahmans have not. They 
are not usually noilitary in their character, but are quite capable of 
using the sword when necessary. Diwan Sawun Mai, governor of 
Multan, and his notorious successor, Mulraj, and very many of Banjit 
Singh’s chief fimctionaries, were Khatris. Even under Mahomedan 
rulers in the west they have risen to high administrative posts. 
There is a record of a Khatri diwan of Badakshan or Kunduz, and, 
I believe, of a Khatri governor of Peshawar under the Afghans. The 
Emperor Akbar’s famous ministei*, Todur Mai, was a Khatri, and 
a relative of that man of undoubted energy, the great commissariat 
contractor of Agra, Joti Parshad, lately informed mo that he also 
is a Khatri. Altogether there can be no doubt that these Khatris 
are one of the most acute, energetic, and remarkable races in India, 
though in fact, except locally in the Panjab, they arc not much 
known to Europeans. The Khatris are stauuoh Hindus, and it is 
somewhat singular that while giving a religion and priests to the 
Sikhs, they themselves are comparatively seldom Sikhs. The Khatris 
are a very fine, fair, handsome race, and, as may be gathered from 
what I have already said, they are very generally educated. 

“ There is a large subordinate class of Elhatris, somewhat lower, 
but of equal mercantile energy, called Rors or Roras. The proper 
Khatris of higher grade will often deny aU connexion with them, or 
at least only admit that they have some sort of bastard kindred 
with Khatris ; but I think* there can be no doubt that they ue 
etimblogioally the same, and they are certainly mixed up with 
Khatris in their avocations. I shall treat the whole kindred as 
generically Khatris. 



“Si^atog of piatris tiien thus broadly, they hav«.«8 
I have wtd, the whole trade of thePan jab and of most of Afghanistan. 
No Viliam 0^ get on without (he Khatri, who keeps the aocauuts. 
does the banking buainesB, and buys and sells the grain. They 
seem, too, to get on with the people better than most traders and 
usurers of this ^d. In Aighanistan, among a rough and alien 

n le, the Khatris axe as a rule confined to the position of humble 
jrs, shopkeepers, and money-lenders ; but in that capacity the 
Pathans. seem to look at them as a kind of valuable animal, and 
a Pathan will steal another man’s Khatri, not only for the s^e of 
ransom, as is frequently done on the Peshawar and Hazara frontier, 
but also as he mi^ht steal a milch-cow, or as Jews tnight , I dare 
say, be carried off in the middle ages with a view to render thAu i 
profitable. 

“ I do not know the exact limits of Khatri occupation to the 
west, but certainly in all Eastern Afghanistan they seem to he just 
as much a part of the established community as they are in the 
Pan jab. They find their way far into Central Asia, but the further 
they get the more depressed and humiliating is their position. In 
Turkistan Vambery speaks of them with great contempt, as yellow- 
faced Hindus of a cowardly and sneaking character. Under Turcoman 
rule they could hardly he otherwise. They are the only Hindus 
known in Central Asia. In the Pan jab they are so numerous that 
they cannot all be rich and mercantile, and many of them hoM land, 
cultivate, take service, and follow various avocations. 

“ The Khatris are altogether excluded from Brahman Kashmir. 
In the hills, however, the ‘Kakkas,’ on the east hank of the Jahlam, 
are said to have been originally Khatris (they are a curiously 
handsome race), and in the interior of the Kangra hills there is an 
interesting race of fine putriarohal-looking shepherds called G-addis, 
most of whom are Khatris. Khatri traders are numerous in Dehli ; 
are found in Agia, Lucknow, and Patna; and are well known 
in the Bara Bazar of Calcutta, though there they are principally 
connected with Panjab firms. 

“ The Khatris do not seem, as a rule, to reach the western coast : 
in the Bombay market I cannot find that they have any considerable 
place. In Sindh, however, I find in Captain Burton’s book an 
account of a race of pretended Kshatriyes, who are really Banias of 
the Nanak-Sahi (Sikh) faith, and who trade and have^ a large share 
of public offices. These are evidently Khatris. Ludhiana is a large 
and thriving town of mercantile Khatris, with a numerous colony of 
Kashmiri shawl-weavers.” 

Khatris allege themselves to be the direct descendants of the 
Kshatriyas of early Indian tradition, and in 
Traditions of origin. of this claim refer to the fact that 

they assume the sacred cord and commence the study of the Vedas 
at the age of eight years, as is enjoined in the sacred books, 
and that Silraswat Brahmans will eat kac/ichi food prepared by 
them. Mr. Nesfield thinks the claim a good one, ad^g that 
“ the cause which detached the Khatri from the Chattri orKshatnya 
and shut out all possibility of a return to the aucestral caste was 
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the esUhlishment of a saamage union between fragments or elans 
drawn from several different sub-castes of Eshatriyas between 
whom no connubial rights had hitherto existed, or from sub-oastes 
of Eshatriyas mixed with those of Brahmans, '^here is much 
reason to believe that Brahmans as well as Eshatriyas have 
contributed to form the new caste of Ehatri; for Brahmans 
of the Siraswat sub-oaste will to this day eat food cooked by 
Ehatris, but no Brahman of any sub-caste will eat food cooked by 
a Eshatriya.” Mr. Ibbetson |nits the question by with the remark 
that “ the validity of the claim is as doubtful as are most other 
matters connected with the fourfold caste system.” It seems to 
me that the internal organization of the caste furnishes almost 
conclusive proof that they are descended from neither Brahmans 
nor Eshatriyas, and that the theory connecting them with the 
latter tribe rests upon no firmer foundation than a resemblance of 
name, which for all we know may be wholly accidental. Their 
features and complexion, indeed, entitle them to be ranked as 
Aryans of comparatively pure lineage, but among their numerous 
seotionB we find none of those territorial names which are 


characteristic of the Eajput septs. The section-names of the 
Ehatris belong to quite a different type, and rather resemble those 
in vogue among the OswaJs and Agarwdls. Were they descended 
from the same stock as the Eajputs, they must have had the same 
set of section-names, and it is difficult to see why they should have 
abandoned these for less distinguished patronymics. In addition 
to their own sections, they have also the standard Brahmanioal 
gotras ; but these have no iufiuenee upon marriage, and have clearly 
been borrowed, honoris emsd, from the S&raswat Brahmans who serve 
them as priests. If, then, it is at all necessary to connect the 
Elhatris with the ancient fourfold system of castes, the only group 
to which we can afiEiate them is the Vaisyas. This conjecture is at 
least in keeping with the present occupations of the caste, and gets 
us out of the difficulty which led Sir Q-eorge Campbell to propound 
the doubtful theory that in the ordinary course of history the warlike 


conquerors of one age become the astute money-dealers of another. 
In truth, however, all speculations which profess to connect existing 
castes with the four traditional castes are on the face of things 
futile and misleading. We do not know enough about those primitive 
groups to be able to apply to their internal structure that minute 
analysis which alone can determine their precise tribal affinities. 

The exogomous sections of the Ehatris are shown in Appendix I. 

_ , , . . As I have stated above, there is a doable 

n e s rue ure. geries, — one original and the other borrowed 


from the Brahmans. Only the original or tribal series is taken 
into account for the purposes of mamage. The rule is absolute 
that a man may not marry a woman of the same tribal section as 


himself ; but the fact that two persons belong to the same Brah- 
manical gotra does not operate as a bar to intermarriage, pro- 
vided that their tribal sections are different. Thus the three 


seotions Eapur, Ehannd, and Mehar4 all belong to the Eausalya 
gotrOf but members of these groups intermarry freely. Apart 
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f, n (ihe |vobi\»ted degree! are te(4:oned OB tib 

^JJgm ia ^ogo« «®<«g Brabmaos; maniage widi 
,opittrf«, 8amdnodoko8, iwtribondfciw, aad maMcmikw being 
foibidds®’* 

The endogamouB divinonBof theKhatris are exceedingly obBonie 
and complicated. “ Within r^nt times, ” says Mr. Ibhetson, “ there 
has sprn^ up a system of social graduation, in accordance with which 
oertam ^atri tribes refuse to intermarry with any save a certain 
specnfiod number of their fellow tribes, and the distinctions thus 
created have been fomulated in a set of names, such asArkdighar, 
‘he who only marries into two and a half houses ; ’ Chdrsiti, ‘ he who 
marries into four tribes ; ’ Chhezdii, ‘ he who marries into six tribes ; ’ 
and so on. This purely artificial and social classification has obsour^ 
the original tribal divisions of the caste ; for Khatris of the same 
tribe may be in one part of the province Chdrz&tis, and in another 
idrAzatis, and so forth.” 

In describing the Khatris of the Panjab, Mr. Ibbetson givw the 
following abstract : — 


Bunjdbi 

Sarin 

Bdhri 

Khokhrdn 


Tribal groups. 


Arhaighar 

Ohdrzdti 

Panjzdti 

Chhezati 


Artificial divisions. 


Sodhi 

Bedi 

Kapur 

Khanna 

Marhotra 

Seth 


...'1 



-J 


Exogamous sections. 


“ The origin of the division into the four sections called Bumdhi, 
Sarin, Bdhri, and Khokhrdn is said to be that Ala-ul-din Khilji 
attempted to impose widow-marriage upon the Khatris. The Western 
Khatris resolved to resist the innovation, and sent a deputation of 62 
hdwan of their members to represent their case at court; but the 
Eastern Khatris were afraid to sign the memorial. They were 
therefore called followers of Sham Ayin or the Mahomedan customs 
■—hence Sarin ; while the memorialists were called Bdwatfjai, &om 
the number of tbe deputation or of the clans respe^vely rmresented 
by the members of the deputation — hence Bunjdhi. The Khokhrdn 
section is said to consist of the descendants of certain Khatris who 
joined the Khokhars in rebellion, and with whom &e other 
families were afraid to intermarry ; and the Bdhii s^tion, of the 
lineage of Mahr Ohand. Khan Ohand. and* Kapur Chand, tiirw 
Klrntris who went to Dehli in attendance upon one of Akbar s 
Bajput wives, and who, thus separated from the ^t of the caste, 
married only within each other’s famiheB. But these are fames, 

2 H 
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§ca tbd wme division into BAhri and Bunj4hi appears among 
the Bisdunans of the Western p^ns.^ The numher of elans u 
enomoiUL The most important in point of social rank are the 
Ifaihotra or Malun, the Khanna, tne Eapur, and the Seth, the 
first three of vrhioh are said to he called after the names of the 
three men just mentioned, while Seth is a term now used for any 
rich banker. These four clans belong to the B&hri section of the 
caste, and constitute the DMigbar and Chdrz&ti divisions, which 
stand highest of all in the social scale. The origin of the term 
Bh&ighar lies in the fact that the families of that division exclude 
not only the father’s clan, but also such families of the mother’s 
clan as are closely connected with her, and thus reduce the clans 
available for intermarriage to two and a half. I should say that 
each division will take wives from the one below it, though it will 
not give its daughters to it in marriage. The Bedi and Sodhi 
dans bdong to the Bunjdhi tribe, and owe most of their influence 
and importance to the fact that Bdba Ndnak belonged to the former, 
and Guru Edm Dds and Guru Ilargovind to the latter. They are 
commonly said to be the descendant of these men, but this appears 
to be a mistake, the two clans dating from long before Bdba Ndnak. 
The Sodhis played an important part during the Sikh rule. They 
claim descent from Sodhi Edi, son of Kdl Eai, King of Lahore, 
and the Bedis from Xdlpat Rai, brother of Kdl Bai and King of 
Easor, who being deprived of his kingdom by his nephew, studied 
the Vedas at Benares and was known as Vedi. The modem head- 
quarters of the Bedis is at Dera Nanak, in Gurddspur, where Bdba 
Ndnak settled and died, and of the Sodhis at Anandpur, in Hushy- 
arpur, which is also the great centre of the Nihang devotees.” The 
divisions recognised in Bengal are shown in Appendix 1, where 
I have attempted by brief explanatory notes to clear up the 
confusion in which the subject is involved. 

The. Ehatris of Bengal trace their origin to the Panjab, and 
the main body of them is said to have emigrated from Lahore iu 
the reign of Aurangzib. These eastern or Purbiyd Ehatris arc 
spoken of in a somewhat slighting fashion by the Pachhainya Ehatris 
of Upper India, and are charged with having departed from the high 
standard of ceremonial purity supposed to be characteristic of the 
caste. I do not understand that any specific allegation is made 
against the Bengal Ehatris, and the latter appear to pique them- 
selves on keeping the usages of their original home. But in most 
cases where a branch of a caste domiciled in Upper India has settled 
in Bengal Proper, wo find that the settlers fall imder the suspicion 
of infiinmng the customs of the caste and indulging iu acts 
forbidden by the sacred texts. The Ehatris are no exception to this 
general rule. Eightly or wrongly, the Bengal members of the caste 
are to a certain extent looked down upon by their brethren m 
Upper India, and intermarriage between the Purbiya and Pachhm- 
nya u comparatively rare. 

^e relative positions of the Ehatris of Bengal and the P&njab 
ate, I believe, stated in the last paragraph os precisely as the nature 
of the subject permits. So far as my knowledge extends, the bulk 
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of the Bengal Kliatria endeavour to conform on the whole to the 
traditional usages of the Panjab branch of the caste. They look 
on the Panjab as the original home of their race^ and in theory at 
least Panjab custom is the standard by which their social and 
domestic affairs are regidated. On the other hand, at Fai^dr&, in 
the Dacca district, and in villages around BarmiHdt on the Lakhya, 
Dr. Wise came across a class of Hindus calling themselves Randd or 
Itandak Khatri, who gave a confused account of themselves, repeating 
the names of Balldl Sen and Baja Man Singh, as if connected in 
some mysterious way with their settlements in Bengal and their 
degraded position among Hindus. Kanaujid Brahmans officiate 
as their purohit, and they have a Bengali Brahman for their guru. 
Being naturalised Bengalis, they have relinquished the names of the 
characteristic Khatri sections and adopted the common Sudra gotra 
Alyatndn along with Bengali titles such as Chakravarti, Prasad, and 
the like. Sudras eat with them in private, but in public refuse to 
take water from their hands. They are employed as shopkeepers 
and cultivators, and some of them are talukddrs. 

Khatris marry their daughters as infants and make use of the 
standard marriage ceremony, the binding ele- 
arriago. ment in which is the giving away of the bride 

by her father or guardian and the acceptance of the gift by the 
bridegroom. Polygamy is permitted, nor is there any definite limit 
to the number of wives a man may have. Fashion, however, is on 
the whole adverse to his taking more than one. On the other 
hand, many Khatris keep concubines of their own and other castes. 
The children of tliese women form a separate class, bearing the 
name Piruudl^ and as a rule marry among themselves. Widows 
may not marry a second time, and divorce is not recognised. 

Most Khatris belong to the Vaishnava sect, and comparatively 
. few worshippers of Siva are found among them, 

eigion, Sdraswat or Sarsut Brahmans serve them as 

priests. In Eastern Bengal, says Dr. Wise, Chandika, a form of Durga, 
is the patron deity of the caste; hut each gotra has its own 
peculiar idol. An interesting tradition connects the modern 
Khatris witli the foundation of the Muhammadan city of Dacca. 
When the Khatri Baja Man Singh occupied Dacca in 1595 with 
the Mughal army, he encamped on a tract clear of jungle, ^ ever 
since called Urdu. Here was found an image of DurgA, believed 
to have been the property of Vedabati, the divorced wife of Adisura. 
The image was deposited in a shrine, and under the name of 
Dhakeswari is still regarded as the palladium of the city. At the pre- 
sent day the revenue of this sanctuary is divided between 
Khatri families and the Brahmachari Mahant of the Bamna Akhara. 

The majority of the Bengal Khatris are engaged in some lorm 
of trade A few of them are zemindars and 
tenure-holders, and a certain number are ooou- 
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hands, and Siraswat Brahmans vill eat kaehehi food prepared hy 
them. 

The f dUoving statement shows the number and .distribution of 
the Khatris in 1872 and 1881 : — 


Bisteict. 

1872. 

1881. 

Bistbict. 

1872. 

1881. 

Bardwan 

Bankun 

Birbhum 

Uidnaimr 

HughU 

Howrah 

Si-Purganas 

KadiTa 

Khuma 

Jessore 

Morshidabad 

Bimupor 

Bajahahye 

Bangpur 

Bogra 

Babna 

BaijilinK 

Jalpigori 

Kuch Behar 

Baooa 

Paridpur 

Bakargan] 

Maiuiaxisiiih 

15.680 

4»7 

528 

1,268 

{ 

863 

1,314 

878 

» 

1,266 
224 
118 ’ 
717 
737 
145 

1 

621 

36 

112 

941 

6,237 

4,132 

614 

8,807 

8,937 

906 

930 

697 

196 

274 

070 

18,934 

238 

1.950 

6.401 

896 

249 

1,786 

1,481 

2,769 

260 

266 

2,058 

Tippcroh 

Chittagong 

Noakhali 

Patna 

Gya 

Snahabad 

’''“■•Isas' 

Saran 

Uhamparan 

Mongtiyr 

Bhagalpur 

Puniiah 

Maldah 

KanUil Pargauaa ... 

Cuttack 

Fiiri 

BalaRoro 

Tributary States 

Uazaribagh 

Lohardaf^ ... 

Smgbham 

I Manbhum 

t Tributary States 

143 

68 

1,938 

860 

862 

} 4.878 
450 
676 
856 
634 
767 
888 

623 

228 

96 
1,533 
1,863 
819 
( 8.090 

1 7,519 
458 
688 
348 
2.2U8 
1.256 
261 
9.643 
6.235 
606 
849 
8,895 
860 
195 

m 

964 

09 


Khatsop&rk, a pur or section 
of S4kadwipi Brahmans in 
Behar. 

Khatwah, Khatm, a sub- 
caste of £ah^ in Behar who 
live by weaving and cultivation. 


They rank below both Rawani 
and Dbimar Kahars, and the 
higher castes will not take water 
from their hands. 

Khatwe, a sub-caste of 
Jol&has in Behar. 


JihlStlDt, a small palanquin>bearing and cultivating caste of 
Behar, divided into two sub-castes,— Bah io 
and Goro, names which appear to have re- 
ference to the orimnal avocations of the members, though at the 
present day the Goro are not exclusively engaged in cultivation, 
nor the Bahio in carrying palanquins. They have only one section, 
KAsyapa, and regulate tuoir marriage by the standard formula 
. defining prohibited degrees, calculated to seven 

generations, in the descending line. Khatw& 
marry their daughters as infants, between the ages of five and twelve 
years. The marriage ceremony is of the standard Behar type. 
The headman of the caste {manjan) is consulted on the question of 
prohibited degrees, and tUak is paid to the bridegroom’s parents in 
the. form of a present of clothes. Tirhutia Brahmans are called in 
to ^ an auspicious date for the wedding, but they take no part in 
it themselves. Polygamy is permitted to the extent that a man 
may take a second wife rf the first is barren. ' Widows may marry 
again, and are botin^ by no conditions in their choice of a second 
husband, exc^t that they must not infringe the rules regardmg 
prohibited degrees. Divorce is supposed not to be recognised, but 
in actual practice I understand that when a woman has gone wrong 
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irith a mraaber of the cute her husband may get rid of her hy 
solemnly abjuring her society before the headman and the 
while the woman may marry again by the mgai form, provided that 
her previous indiscretions are duly atoned for by a fine in the form 
of a feast to the caste brethren. Intrigues outside the caste 
of no atonement. 

In matters of religion Khatwds affect to be orthodox, and 
Rfiii ■ n. regard Bhagawati with especial reverence. 

^ They have, however, not attained to the 
dignity of having Brahmans of their own, and Bairagi members 
of their own caste serve them as priests. Their minor gods 
are Sasi4, Kali, Dharam-raj, Nar-Singh, and Mira. Sheep, goats, 
pigeons, cakes, milk, rice, and sweetmeats are offered to these on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, and are afterwards 
eaten by the worshippers. The priests take no part in this worship, 
which is confined to the members of the household. The dead are 
burned, and the ashes buried near the burning place on the third 
day. Libations of water {tarpan) are poured forth for the propi* 
tiation of ancestors in the month of Asin. 

Palanquin-bearing and cultivation are believed by the Khatwes 
to be their original occupations. With the 
decline in the demand for bearers caused by the 
railway extensions of recent years, the caste 
tends more and more to fall back upon cultivation as a means of 
livelihood. In some districts they have taken to weaving and 
assumed the title Jolahd. Thoir social rank is low, being much the 
same as that of Tatw4s and Musahars. Nevertheless they are cleaner 
feeders, according to Hindu ideas, than the latter, for they will eat 
neither fowls nor field-rats, both of which the Musahars freely 
indulge in. All of them, except those who call themselves Bhakats 
and profess to abstain from flesh and strong drink, make free use of 
fermented and spirituous liquors. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
Khatwes in 1872 and 1881 : — 


Occupation and social 
status. 


Dibtbict. 

1872. 

1881. 1 

District. 

1873. 

1881. 

Gya 

SSSSST ::: 

Sanm 

Ghuinparan ... 

24 

} 40,047 

1 

478 

( 2,010 
t 44,300 

Bhagalpur 

PurniHh 

Santftl Parganas 

Hazoribagh 

10,875 

41 

8,900 

828 

140 

4 


Khatya, a sub-oaste of Kum- 
hdrs in Dacca and Orissa who are 
supposed to have immigrated from 
tapper India. 

Khaunid, a section of Kaibart- 
tas in Orissa. 

Khavur, a section of Awadhii 
Hajjdius in Behar. 


Khaw^i “ servant,” a title of 
those members of the Amit, 
Dhanuk, and Kewat castes in 
Behar who aijp employed m p«- 
sonal servants by the bgher 
castes. A sub-caste of Ghartis 
in Darjiling. 
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Khaw&siy&, a sub-tribe of 
XhiruB in Behar. 

Khebangba, the native of 
Ehebang, a sept of the Yangonip 
sub-tribe of limbus in Daijiling. 

Khechd Kesria, a section of 
Eumis in Ohota Nagpur and 
Orissa.' 

Khechari a sept of Bajputs in 
Behar. 

Khechinji&i a section of Pins 
in Ghota Nagpur. 

Kheksa, curry vegetable, a 
totemistio sept of Oraons in 
C^ota Nagpur. 

Kheliut, a mul or section 
of the S&tmulid or Kishnaut sub- 
oaste of Ooalis in Behar. 

KheldS, a class of hereditary 
prostitutes in Behar. 

Khelenda, a sub-caste of 
Jugis in Bastem Bengal. 

Khelrif a woman retained for 
purposes of dancing and amuse- 
ment, a prostitute. 

Khema, a pheasant, apparently 
a totemistio sept of the Chhothar 
sub-tribe of limbus in Darjiling. 
This thar will not eat a pheasant 
or fowl or any bird of that class. 
Mie story is that the founder went 
out to shoot pheasants in a fir 
copse, but found none, and vowed 
never to eat a pheasant again. 

Khendro-Oraon, a sub-tribe 
of Oraons in Ghota Nagpur. 

Kherfi, a sub-caste of If ils in 
Baohura. 

Kheresanchhfi, a thar or sept 
of Ehsmbus in Darjiling. 

Khereswar ke p&nre, a sec- 
tion of the Biyihut and TChari- 
dShi Ealw&rs in Behar. 


Kherho, a mul or section 
of the NaomuM or Majraut 
sub-caste of GoiUs in Behar. 

Kheri, a section of Maghaiyi 
Bumh^rs in Behar. 

Kheroar, a sept of Mundas; 
a title of Parhaiyas in Ohota 
Nagpur. 

Kkencdr, a synonym for Ehar- 
wir. 

Kherwfir or Safl-Hor, a sab- 
tribe of Santdls in the Santdl 
Parganas who afieot a high 
degree of ceremonial purity. 

Khes, a totemistio sept of 
Oraons in Ghota Nagpur who 
cannot eat com that grows in 
ponds. 

Kheswd, a section of Oodlds 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and Behar. 

Khetta, cobra, a totemistio 
sept of Oraons in Ghota Nagpur. 

Khichengia, a totemistio sepi 
of Kharwars in Ghota Nagpur 
who cannot eat Jengia, a fruit. 

Khil, a title of Dakshin-Bdrhi 
and Bangaja Kdyosths in Ben- 
gal. 

Kh i I i-wfiid, a title of Tambulis 
in Behar. 

Khingba, a sept of the Yango- 
rup sub-tribe of Limbus in Da^ 
jiling. 

Ehiongje, a sept of Ghalunds 
in the Hill Tracts of Chitta- 
gong. 

Khirfiha, a section of theKan- 
aujii sub-caste of Godlds m 
Behar. 

Khirheri, a title of Qodlds in 
Behar. 
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Khirkatorfi, a mu/ or seotion 
of 1^0 'Kniaulfi Madlxesid sub* 
0 ^ of H^wiis in Behar. 

Khobaipong, a sept of Lim< 
bus in Darjiling. 

Khod&l or Khandyali a thar 
of the Dbartd-Eausik gotra of 
Nep^ Brahmans. 

Khodiii a section of G-o&liis in 
the North-Western Provinces and 
Behar. 

Khoepa, vrild dog, a totemistic 
sept of Oraons in Ghota Nagpur. 

Khojom, he who ate his earn- 
ings, a sept of the Chhothar sub- 
tribe of Limbus in Darjiling. 

Khojw&r, a sept of Thorns in 
Behar. 

Khol, a rui or sept of the 
Euichhung sub-tribe of Dejong 
Lhoris or Bhotias of the south of 
Tibet. 

Khon, a sept of the Eaut^r 
sub-tribe of Thdrus in Behar. 

Ehond, a synonym for Xandh, 

g-v. 

Khondua, a sept of Mundas in 
Ghota Nagpur. 

Khonrd-rdsi, a section of 
M^los in Eastern Bengal. 

Khont^i, a mul or section of the 
Ghhamulia Madhesia sub-caste 
of Halwiiis in Behar. 

Khoparii, a sub-caste of 
Dhanuks in Behar. 

Khopchi, an owl, a sept of 
Bedi^ in Ghota Nagpur. 

Khdpriha, a mu/ or section of 
the Tinmulii Madhesii sub-caste 
of Halwiis in Behar. 

Khor, a title of B&ruis in 
BengaL 

Khore or Khoriy&i a sub- 
<iMteof H4ris in Bengal. 


KhoriS, a sub-caste of Etranis 
in Ghota Nagpur. 

Khorjkr, a gdin of the Bhaxad- 
wAja gotra of Bkrendra Brah- 
mans in Bengal. 

Khosi, a section of Go&l&s in 
the North-Western Provinces and 
Behar. 

Khosbedia, a synonym for 
Bediya, g.v. 

Khosle, a section of the Bah^n- 
najati sub-caste of Khatris in 
Bengal. 

Khotawi, a class of Belddrs in 
Western Bengal. 

Khoti, a sept of the Surajbansi 
division of Eajputs in Behar. 

Khottd, (i) a generic name in 
Bengali for natives of the North- 
Western Provinces and Upper 
India. I cannot ascertain the 
derivation of the word, but the 
fact that the dialect of broken 
Hindi spoken in the north of 
Monbhum is known locally as 
Khattd bhdsha may perhaps 
warrant the conjecture that it 
has reference to the liuguistio 
peculiarities of up-country men. 

(ii) A designation of up-count:^ 
barbers who have settled in 
Bengal. Such persons practi- 
cally form a separate sub-caste, 
as Bengali barbers will notinter- 
mariy with them, and they ore 
regarded as impure by the bar- 
bers of Upper India and Behar 
by reason of their haying taken 
up their residence in Beng^. 

(iii) A Bub-oaste of Kdm^rs in 
Murshedabad and of Dhobis in 
Western Bengal. 

Khottk or Maun^ asub-oaste 
of Pods, • - 

Khow^re-NahkSi a mu/ the 
Kisyap section of Maithil Bmh- 
mans in Behar. 
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Khow6re-Mahu&, & mul of 
the Eitsyap seotion of Maithil 
Bnhmane ia Bdiar. 

Khow4re-Mahnaur4i a mul of 
the Eiisyap seotion of Maithil 
Brahmans in Bdiar. 

Khowfire-Kokrahi, a mul of 
the E[4syap seotion of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Khow4re-Khari| a mul of the 
Eisyap seotion of Maithil Brah- 
mans in Behar. 

Khowire-Murajpufi a mul of 
the E&syap section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Khoyea, a vild dog, a totem- 
istio sept of Mundas in Ghota 
Nagpur. 

Khoyra, a title of Bagdis in 
Bengal. 

Khuadang, a sept of Limbus 
in Darjiling. 

Khujirii, a section of Elmars 
in Singbbum and the Santal Par- 
ganas. 


Khukri, a kind of mushroom, 
a totemistio sept of Ohiks and 
Mundas in Ohota Nagpur. 

Khuldl, a ihar or sept of 
Gurungs and Mangars in Dar- 
jiling. 

Khunaut or Khulaut, a suh- 
oaste of Qonrhis in Beluur. 

Khungbd, a seotion of Mur- 
mis in Darjiling. 

Khur, a title of T&mhulis in 
Bengal. 

Khurdd, a suh-oaste of Bhan- 
d&ris in Orissa. 

Khuskhelia, a sub-caste of 
Telis in Behar. 

Khuthd Bhagwdnpur, a mul 
or seotion of tho Naomulia or 
Majraut sub-caste of Qoalas in 
Behar. 

Khutibaran, a section of 
in Ghota Nagpur. 

Khuturid, a sub-caste of Mals 
in Birbhum. 


n teacher or reader in Persian, who in Eastern 
Bengal performs for the lower classes several singular functions aris- 
ing from the corrupt and Hinduised character of Muhammadanism 
in India. He is often styled the Murshid, or religious guide, and 
Akhdnd or tutor. As a rule he is very illiterate and only able to 
read Arabic with difficulty, bat he makes much of this smattering 
of knowledge Thirty years ago the Ehwsnd-E&rs were important 
person^, their services being in great demand, but the reformed 
teaching of moderh times has been gradually undermining this 
influence, and they are now little respected and seldom consulted. 
During the early years of this century, when Isldm in Bengal was 
still paralyzed by the revolution that had occurred, the Ehwdnd- 
Edrs educated boys, instructing them in the rudiments of their 
religion. At the present day, however, Munshis generally tea^ 
ohUdrmi, although a Ehwdnd-Edr is often preferred by strict 
Muhammadans to instruct their children in the doctrines of the faith, 
and teach them theEalma, or confession of faith. 

The Ehwdnd-Edr, moreover, makes Murids or disciples, exorcises 
persons possessed of devils, and cures diseases by preparing charms 
(ta’wiz) ; while many families consult bim on all occasions of uck- 
neas ; axA his ability to relieve sofiering is never for a moment 
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queetioaed by mmm. Should a child be attacked by fever or 
oonvulaouB, the father goes to the KhwAnd-Kar and obtain* a 
charm, ^oally costing of a sentence of the Koran scribbled on 
a piece of paper, whiA u fastened to the child’s hair or arm ; or the 
Khvrand-Kir mumbling a few sentences from the same book, blows 
into a cup of water and gives it to tho father as a medioinal draught* 
Parents put implirat faith in the efficacy of these charms, and every 
Muhammt^an oan relate wonderful cures effected by them. It is 
said that if m adult disabled by a neuralgic or rheumatic pain, 
dnnks water in which the written charm of a Khwand~KAr has been 
dipped, immediate relief is procured, and no native will deny the 
possibility of this occurring. 

Kolita, a trading and cultivating caste of Northern 
Bengd and Assam, who claim to be descended from a Kayasth 
who was employed at the Court of the RAjd of Kuoh Behar to 
determine auspicious times and seasons for doing particular things. 
Colonel Dalton describes them as a good-looking race with “ oval faces, 
well-shaped heads, high noses, large eyes, well-developed eye-lids 
and eye-lashes, and the light supple frame of the pure Hindu.” In 
Assam they are called Kolita, in Northern Bengal they are known 
by the name of KhyAn. 

The sections of the caste are shown in Appendix I. They are 
of the ordinary Brahmanical type, with slight modifications such as 
might easily arise from maladroit borrowing. A KhyAn may not 
marry a girl belonging to his own section, nor may he marry 
within the usual fomrula of prohibited degrees reckoned to the 
seventh generation in the descending line. Cirls are married as 
infants at ages varying from five to thirteen. The marriage 
ceremony is of the standard Brolimanioal type, the gift of me 
bride to the bridegroom and his acceptance of her being reckoned 
the essentisd and binding portion. Widows are not allowed to 
marry again, nor is divorce permitted. 

As to their religion, KbyAns are orthodox Hindus. Host of 
them belong to the 8dkta sect, but Yaisbnavas are also found among 
them. They employ Brahmans as priests, who are received on terms 
of equality by other members of the sacred order. TKeir social 
rank is respectable, and Brahmans, KAyasths and Baidyas take water, 
fruit and sweetmeats from their hands. 


Khydn, a synonym for Kai- 
bartta. 

Khyaurakdr, a title of NApits 
iu Bengal. 

Khyungpo, a rui or sept of 
pejoiig Lhoris, whose jinoestor 
is said to have emigrated from 
North Bhotan. 

Khyung-toipi, a rui or sept 
of the Bedtshaa-gye Bub«tribe of 


Dejong Lhoris or Bhotias of the 
south. 

Kidat, a section of CoAlAs in 
the North-Western Provinces and 
Behar. 

KiikhAgaur, a m«f or section 
of SonAr&in Behar. 

Kinda, date palm, a totemistio 
sept of Oraons in Ohota 
Nagpur. 
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KintichA, a thai^ or of 
Staiaw4xs in Darjiling. 

Kinwari a e^t of the Sniya* 
bansi Bajputs and a eeotion of 
Bibhana in Behar. 

a sTnonym for Eewat. 

Kiral» a g&in of the Z4^a^a 
gotta of B4rendra Brahmans in 
Bengal 

Kirinti, Kirdtl a native of 
the £ir4nt>des or mountainous 
ooimtry lying between the Dud- 
^si and the Karki rivers in 
Nepal. The term indudes the 
Ehambu, limbu, and Tikhd 
tribes; and the Danudr, Hayu, 
and Thami also claim to be 
Kir4nti. Their title, however, 
to be included in this category 
is not admitted by the three 
tribes first mentioned, who claim 
to be, and are generally recog- 
nised as being, of superior social 
status. 

Kiri, weevils in rice, a totem- 
istio sept of Mundas in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Kiro or Bigh, a section of 
KhaTiAB in Chota Nagpur. 

Kirtolid, a mul or section of 
the Naomulia or Majraut sub- 
oaste of Gloalas in Behar. 

Kirttan, a title of Sunris in 
Bengal 

Kirtti, a title of Dakshin- 
B&rhl and Bangaja Kdyasths in 
Bei^al. 

Kis&n, a mul or section ofibe 
Biihut snb-oaste of Ealwirs in 
Behar; a title of Bbari^s in 
Chota Nagpur. 

iSuonpir, a sect of religious 
mendioanta who worship Emms. 


Kisfinaindurid, a class of 
cultivators in Ohota Nagpur said 
to have come from Qingpur. 

KisdnTuri, a sub-caste of 
Turis in Chota Nagpur. 

Kisaurid, a section of Ean- 
aujis Lohars in Behar. 

Kishanpakshi, one bom in the 
dark half {Krishna pdkaha) of the 
month; a title of the iUegi- 
timato offspring of members of 
two different castes in Behar. 

Kishnaut, a sub-caste of Ahirs 
or Gfoalas in Behar and Chota 
Nagpur whose title is Mandar. 
Their gotra is I’rcm Ghuno. 
They chum milk. 

Kisku, a sept of the Ho and 
Sant^l tribes. 

Kisnot, a sept of Lohars iu 
Chota Nagpur. 

Kispotta, pig’s entrails, a 
totemisticsept of Oraonsin ('hota 
Nagpur. 

Kissan, a totemistic sept of 
Mundas in Chota Nagpur ; also a 
synonym for the Nageswar 
tribe. 

Kissaurii, a section of 
Eanauji& Lohars in Behar. 

Kisst, a sept of Mundas in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Kistobagal, a sub-caste of 
Go^as, who eat fowls, drink 
wine, etc. 

Kod, cocoon, a totemistic sept 
of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Kodijibhd Th&kur, a title of 
Bibhans in Behar. 

Kodri, a g&in of the Edsyapa 
gotra of iUrhi Brahmans in 
Bengal 
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jKfircblt, K^hh-^ndm^ SAjbansi, Paityd, Deai, a lai«® Dra^d- 
diaa tribe of . North-Eastem and Eastern Bengal, among wbcte 
there are grounds for suspecting some admixture of Mongolian 

Tnufitioas of origin. ^ Jhe name Koohh, 

. , nonbt the onginal designation of 

the tribe, is so carefully tabooed in the districts where they are 
most numerous, and where there is every reason to believe them 
to represent the earliest permanent settlers, that in Kuoh Behar 
itself at the Census of 1881 not a single Eoohh was to be found. 
The transformation of the Kochh into the Mjbansi, the name by 
which they are now known in Eangpur, Jalpaiguri, and Kuch or 
Koohh Behar, is a singular illustration of the influence exercised by 
fiction in the making of caste. As described by Buchanan at the 
beginning of the century and by Hodgson some fifty years ago, 
the Koohh tribe was unquestionably non-Aryan and non-Hindu. 
Now the great majority of the Kochh inhabitants of Northern 
Bengal invariably describe themselves as Bdjbansis or Bhanga- 
Kshatriyas — a designation which enables thorn to pose as an outlying 
branch of the Kshatriyas who fled to these remote districts in order 
to escape from the wrath of Parasu-Bdma. They claim descent 
from Bijd Hasarath, father of Bama ; they keep Brahmans, imitate 


the Brahmanical ritual in their marriage ceremony, and have begun 
to ad.opt the Brahmanical system of gotras. In respect of this last 
point they are now in a curious state of transition, as they have all 
hit upon the same gotra (Kasyapa), and thus habitually transgress 
the primary rule of the Brahmanical system which absolutely prohibits 
marriage within the gotra. But for this defect in their connubial 
arrangements — a defect which will probably be corrected in a genera- 
tion or two as they and their purohits rise in intelligence — ^there 
would be nothing in their customs to distinguish them from Aryan 
Hindus, although there has been no mixture of blood and they remain 
thoroughly Koohh under the name of Rdjbansi. Although there 
is no historical foundation for the claim of the Bdjbansis to be 
a provincial variety of the Kshatriyas, it is a singular fact that the 
title mjbansi serves much the same purpose for the lower strata 
of the Hindu population of Northern Bengal as the title Bajput 
does for the landholding classes of dubious origin all over India. 
The one term, like the other, serves as the sonorous designation 
of a large and heterogeneous group bound together by the common 
desire of social distinction. The original nucleus of the Bajput 
group may have been Aryan, as that of the BAjbansi was cer- 
tainly Dravidian. Both, however, have been, and. continue to be, 
recruited by very similar methods. Only the recruits of the one are 
drawn from the landholders.; of the other from lie cultivating riasses. 

A good observer^ describes the RAjbansi as “the most eon- 
epicuously Dravidian race in Bengal. Their men are tall and 
robust, and neither in feature nor dress’ strikj^ly Tamtuianj 
but at a market or village gathering thrMged by their 
one could imagine oneself transported to Kanara^ or Tamil lam. 
The Bdjbansi women, whose oast of feature is singotorly homely 

• Mr. W. B. Oldham, then Deputy Commissioner of Darjiling. 
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and nniffh:li6wn, leave the head uncovered and wear a dress in 
wMoh Uue or purple invariably predominates, reaching only to 
the knee and bound over the bosom, leaving both shoulders bare 
in a fashion not seen among other pecmle in Bengal ; while the 
ornaments of the head and limbs reoall those worn in Bouthem 
India. Their language, however, is only Bengali, and they have 
no eeparate dialect or patoi». That their adhesion to Hinduism is 
oomparatively recent is shown by their own customs as regards burial, 
food and marriage, as well as by the existence of the Hhimal, who 
might be defined as a non-Hinduised Koohh or Edjbansi among 
them and beside them.” 


A. medical officer, resident in £!ochh Behar, whose opinion is 
quoted by Colonel Dalton, describes the Koohh of that country 
as having fiat square faces ; eyes black and oblique ; hair black and 
straight, in some ourUng; nose flat and short; cheek bones promin- 
ent ; beard and whiskers rather deficient ; colour of skin in most 
instances black. Colonel Dalton himself says that the Bdjbansi 
are all very dark, and that the Koohh display the thick protuberant 
lips and mazillaries of the negro. 

A comparison of these opinions with my own observations and 
with the average cephalic, nasal and naso-malar indices of the 
caste ascertained by a large number of actual measurements seems 
to me to warrant the conclusion that the Koohh, llajbansi, Paliyi, 
Desi and other varieties by whatever names they are called are 
descended from a Dravidian stock which may probably have occupied 
the valley of the Canges at the time of the Aryan advance into 
BengaL Driven forward by this incursion into the swamps and 
forests of Northern and North-Eastern Bengal, the tribe wore here 


and there brought into contact with the Mongoloid races of the 
Lower Himalayas and of the Assam border, and their type may 
have been affected to a varying degree by intermixture with these 
pepple. But on the whole Dravidian charactoristios predominate 
among them over Mongolian. 

The endogamous divisions of the caste differ slightly in 
, . i different districts, but are baaed everywhere 

B ruo ure. degree of ceremonial purity which 

the members of particular groups are believed to have attained. 
In Northern Bengal the principal sub-caste is the Rijbansi, who 
also call themselves Sivbansi with reference to the legend which 
traces their origin to a Uaiaon between the Cod Siva and Hira, the 
^ughter of li4ja, chief of the Koohh tribe, about the middle of the 
sixt^th oentuij. Other synonyms— Bhanga-Ksbatriya, Patfta- 
Ksbatriya, Ksfaatri-Sankocb, and Suraj-bansi — ^rest on the tradition 
whidli makes them out to be a remnant of the SIshatriyas scattered 
by Parasu B4ma, who oast off their sacrificial threads, bid themselves 
m the ewMpy Jangles of Northern Bengal, and thus for the time 
beiw abdioatcid the proud position whi(di the Mdjbansi are now anxi- 
ously etaving to reolaiBu’ AJongmde of the ItAjbeaMi, but aaually^ 


‘I have 
WtenasRied. 
imu. 


ewae across B&ibansis who said that members of the two gr^P* 
ana that Bhjbaiisi aod Paliyi ware praotieaUj oonvertible 
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distinct in respect of intermarriage and the eating of ooohed food, '(#» 
find the large sub-caste of Pany4. The name Paliy&ris «dd by 
some to refer to the fiight {paldyan) of the supposed Kshatriya 
ancestors of the tribe; but it is equally possible that it may -be 
merely a variant of the first half of the name Pani-Koohh by 'which 
the people now calling themselves Paliyd were known at the begin- 
ning of this century, when Dr. Buohanan made his survey of Din&jpur 
and Eangpur. They are further subdivided into two subordinate 
groups, known as Shdhu or pure and Bdbu Paliyfi. Thelattername 
is regarded by the members of the sub-caste themselves as o title of 
distinotion, or at least of respectability, connectinc: them '^th the 
Maharaja of Kuoh Behar and the Bdikat of Jalpaiguri, whom they 
regard as the heads of the large heterogeneous body known tw 
bansi or Paliyd. By the Sddhu Paliyds, on the other hand, it is 
explained as a corruption of Bydbahari from Byahah&r usage, 
implying that the observances of the Babu group are not up to their 
own standard of ceremonial purity. It is by no means easy to say 
how far these imputations are justified in regard to the entire Bdbu 
sub- caste. Custom varies from district to district, an(f the tendency 
to imitate the usages of the higher castes is continually ra^ng the 
ideal to which people endeavour to conform. Subject to this limita- 
tion, I think it is true as a general rule that the main distinction 
between the Sddhu and Bdbu Paliyd consists in the fact that the 
latter eat pork, fowls, crocodiles, lizards and the leavings of 
their own caste, and indulge freely in strong drink, while all these 
things are forbidden to the Sddhu Paliyd. Another sub-caste mown 
in Dinajpur is Desi, who regard themselves as somewhat superior to 
the Paliyds. A Desi can take rice, water, sweetmeats, etc., ^ from 
a Paliyd man, but not from a Paliyd woman ; nor is there any inter- 
marriage between the two g^roups. One is tempted to conjeotme 
that this group, which is not a particularly large one, may be^ the 
modem representatives of the Deosi, a sort of radimentary pnests 
among the jPani-EIochh, who, according to Buchanan, were ‘ suppose 
to know more than their neighbours of the manner in which toe gods 
are to be pleased.” The Desi claim to be better than the Pwiyas, 
in that they do not plough with cows or use them to tmn ou-mills. 

In Jalpaiguri the general name is Edjbansi, and th^ f* 
are found — the Dobhdsir, who eat pork and fowls and di^ p , 
the Modisi, who eat pork and drink spirits, but abst^ 
and the JdtuS or uh^lui, who catch and m 11 fisL It is 
leam that within comparatively recent v 

parj'iling Terai were divided into three endogamou , ^ 

bearing names having reference to the character of • 

The Tongia Jived in nouses raised from the ground on P v ^ 
M the Mongoloid races of the north-eastern border usumy Dimd , 
Khopria contented tbeasehes with low huts on the le^^ 
wound; while the Gobria kept their ,^^^® “ 

Jhiohthey Uved in themselves. Those disrinctions haw nw^^ 
have been xe^lAoed by the ^ trihee 

^l^bh, and. Abey Bare ou\y vaenWcA ea 

■vrtueb adopt 'Hinduifon tend continually to ^ . iTjtenxal siscuobwe 
nwtbods M grouping and to remodel their mvem 
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on linos vbtoh indioate iho deereo in ndunii putioular ffntiiM 
apjjroaob ibe oithodox standard of food and vmge, ° ^ 

Tba K&nt&i Bijbaasi an a amailer group found aoattend in 
eevenl dutiiota of Nortbem Bengal, who onltinte the nil, bold 
various kinds of tenures, serve as gomashtas, and sometnnes practise 
medioioe. The Tidr or Dalai are a fishing ^rouj) mentioned by 
Buchanan, whose oharaoteiistio pursuit is fishing in the shallow 
drains or ditches connected with swamps and rice-fields. In these 
they lay a long trap, called dlumggi, made of split bamboos. The 
mouth may be six or eight feet in len^h and one and a half to two 
feet wide. It slopes to an edge behind, being about two and a half 
or three feet broad. The fish that enter are prevented from return- 
ing by a row of bamboo splits placed as in a mouse trap, and they 
are shaken out by a hole at one comer which is plugged when tho 
trap is set. Where there is any stream, the fish enter of their own 
accord ; but they are often collected from a whole marsh and driven 
to the trap by dragging through the water a rope made of twisted 
ribs of the plantain tree leaves, tho sides of which hang down 
like a fringe and alarm the fish as the rope approaches." 

The Kochh-Mandai of the Bhowal forest tract in the north of 


Dacca appear to be a branch of the Kochh who have long been separ- 
ated from the main body of the tribe and have to some extent inter- 
mingled with the Glaros. The latter haK of tho name Kochh-Mandai 
is said to be tho Qaro word for man, and the entire name may bo taken 
to be analogous to those double names which occur among several 
Dravidian tribes and denote groups owing their origin to crossing. 

Mention has boen made above of the singular fact that in seek- 
ing to copy the Brahmanical method of exogamy, the liajbau.si ha\e 
been content to borrow one goira only. All Bajbansis in fact 
belong to the same gotta Kasyapa, and thus habitually disregard the 
leading principle of the system which they proudly profess to follow. 
In theory intermarriage is regulated by the standard formula 
oaloulated to seven generations in the descending line from the 
patenul and maternal uncles, and to three goncrations from tho 
aunts. But great laxity is said to prevail on tms point throughout 
the caste, and in one district I am informed that marriage with a 
uterine half-sister is not prohibited. Another circumstance which 
tends rather to encourage consanguineous marriages is the prejudice 
entertained against marrying any one who comes from a distance. 
The result of this is that for matrimonial purposes the Bdjbansi are 
broken up into a number of small territorial groups which bear no 
distinctive names and the limits of which do not admit of being 


precisely defined. 

The Bdjbonsis profess to marry their daughters as infants, 
between the ages of four and ten years ; but 
this custom has only recently been adopted, 
and it is difiSoult to ascertain to what extent it is really followed 
even among those sub>oastes which profess to be pure Hindus. 
In the more primitive groups adult-marriage still prevails, and 
a breach of chastity before marriage is readily condoned, though 
the tendency is continually towards the adoption of what is 
believed to ne the more^orthodox usage. The same remark applies 





X Mfotfriios ol KridowB* BijbMuw k Bragpnr if «aBi^ 
^ (m this pt^ most poiitivdljr that nothing of the eevt ie 

JJmt at ^ ol tllo*™* » »M»w to nmany ontaide ibe dtgnei 
prohihilod to her before her marriage, and Bubjeof fo fie hmer 
Condition that die may not marry any of the elder relations of her 
late bnaband. ^ 'Where a mdo\? happens to he the head of the 
family, die enjoys the further prmlege of ohooemg any man not 
within the prohibited degrees to live with her as her husband without 
going through any ceremony urhatefver. This looks like a survival, 
and may posmbly furnish an explanation of the statement made by 
Buchanan^ about the P&ni-Kochh that “ women who happen to be 
unmarried after they have grown up select a husband according to 
their own discretion,” which by itself seems rather unlikely. If, 
however, we suppose the privilege to have been limited to women who 
had control of the property of their family, it bears a different aspect, 
and falls into line with several points of primitive praotice in 
matters affecting property. Curiously enough, the B&jbansis, who 
prohibit widow-marriage, nevertheless recognise divorce,— a fact 
BufOdent in itself to show, if further proof were wanting, that the 
former prohibition cannot have been long in force among them. 
Such divorces are effected before a panc/idjfaf, at which the purohit 
and the barber of the casio, — the former a Kajbansi-Brahman or 
Bama-Brahman, — aro present. The husband states his case, the 
wife has or is supposed to have the right of reply, and the judgment 
of the panchdyat is given by acclamation. If, as usually happens, it 
is adverse to tho wife, her hair is shaved close to her head by the 
barber and the husband turns her out of the li&jbansi community. 

Among tho Bdjhansi of Bangpur tho feeling against widow- 
marriage has given rise to a curious form 
yiMsrgamy. hypergamy. Not content ■with adopting 

from the higher castes an artihcial and inconvenient restriction 
which causes special hardship in a country whore girls are married 
as children, they have proceeded to manufacture for themselves an 
imitation of Kulinism based upon the extent to which particular 
families hare kept themselves free from the sin of allowing their 
widows to marry. Just as Ballal Sen appraised the virtues of the 
Brahmans of his day and allotted them graded rank accordingly, so 
B^jbansi opinion has seized upon the one tangible quality of having 
refrained from ooimtenanoing ■widow-marriage, and has made this the 
test of sodal respectability. Families of whom it can be said that 
none of their ■widows havo been allowed to take second husbands 
rank in Bdjbansi circles as Kulins ; their members are spoken of as 
mahat or “ great and people who wish to rnarry their daughters 
have to pay a substantial bride-price for the privilege. In point of 
Btringenoy and oomploteness the copy falls far short of the model it 
professes to reproduce. Kulin women are not restricted in marriage 
to their own grade, and tho alliances contracted by them^have not, as 
among the Brahmans, tho property of tainting the entire kmily to 
which they belong. 


' Eastern India, iii, 640. 
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ProfeBsional ]nato)i>makaM (ffiatakt) are employed to amnge 
marriaws. The initiative is taken by the fsiher 
H* -Dwkins. of the tadegroon^ who sends the ffhatak with 
two hundred leaves of the betel and eighty aieoa nuts to the Ivide’s 
house. The ffhatak stays there three dayt, which ^are spent in 
disoossing the prog and eons of the match and ha^uling about 
the amount of the bride-price. If this time is disturbed by any 
unlucky event, such as the house catching fire, or a cloth being 
accidentally burned, or a cooking pot or water pot broken, the 
negotiations are abandoned and cannot be afterwards renewed, 
it being believed that grave misfortunes would follow if the 
omens were disregarded. Supponng all goes well, the ffha(a& 
returns to the bridegroom’s house and reports the result of his 
mission, laying stress upon the attractions of the bride, and stating the 
bride-price that is a^ed for her. This of course depends mainly upon 
the aroumstanoes of the families. When the bride’s father is rich 
he may decline to accept money. Again, the amount sometimes 
varies in proportion to the age of the bridegroom. An elderly man 
may have to pay Rs. 80 or 90 for a wife, while in the case of a 
boy of fourteen to eighteen the sum would ordinarily range in 
tolerably well-to-do families froin Rs. 20 to Rs. 25. After the ghatak's 
report has been duly considered, for nothing may be done in a hurry, 
a party of the boy's relatives go to the ^rl’s house with the 
ghatak, bearing an offering of curds, which they distribrite to the 
members of tho bride’s family. This is tho right time to pay 
the bride-price, or at least half of it, should the bridegroom’s 
father not be able to pay the whole at once. 

The offer made through the ghatak having thus been rati- 
,, . fied by the hridegroom’s family, the wedding 

Mamage coromony. regard to the auspiciouB 

days determined by the priests of the caste. On the appoint^ day 
the bridegroom is taken in procession to the bride’s house, where 
four women {bardti) of the bride’s family lift him out of his palanquin, 

f ilace him on a seat, and offer him pan and tobacco after bis journey, 
n the courtyard of the house a marua or wedding canopy has been 
erected, consisting of five plantain stems, about three feet high, 
arranged in the form of a quincuniS, with an earthen pot {ghard) 
of water placed at the foot of each. The distance between the 
plantain stems is the distance from the bridegroom’s foot to his ear. 
Outside the figure are a sieve and a winnowing fan with two extra 
pots of water. The following plan illustrates the arrangement 
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TJie four bardti or processional women already referred to lead 
in first the bridewoom ^d then the bride, and put them in their 
places on .either side of the marua, which they walk round five times 
conducted by the As they reach their places after each 

complete turn, the bndal pair stand still and pelt each other with 
dtah, rioe and pitation cowries made of pith {sold). While this 
fjoes on a cloth is hdd up across the centre of the marm and sudden- 
ly raised when the bnde throws, so that only a feiv of her missiles 
reach the bridegroom while it is dropped for the latter so as to give 
him a clear shot at the bride. Throughout the ceremony the couple 
wear high crowns or helmets made of sold pith. 

After the marua has been duly circled, a cloth is spread in front 
of the winnow and sieve, and the couple sit down on it, cross- 
legged, the bride being on the right. Her left hand is then tied 
with kusa grass on the top of the right hand of the bridegroom ; the 
father of the bride puts a rupee or half a rupee into her hand, and she 
gives the coin to the bridegi’oom, while a priest sitting at one side 
recites mantras or mystical formulro supposed to be in Sanskrit. This 
completes the giving of the maiden {kanyddun) which the more 
orthodox H^jbansi affect to regard as the binding and essential 
portion of the ceremony. The father of the bride then gives her 
a new cloth, a lotdy a cow, jewellery, etc., according to his means, and 
presents are also made to the bridegroom. 

A basketful of cowries is now brought for the couple to fore- 
tell the fortunes of their wedded life. The girl takes a handful and 
passes them to the boy, who in his turn picks them up and lays them 
down by the girl. The bardli women then count the shells and 
observe how many of them are lying with the hollow side upwards. 
If the greater number are in this position, the girl is said to have 
won the game, and this is an omen of her triumph in connubial 
disputes hereafter. If, hov/ever, most of 'the shells lie the other way, 
it is believed that the husband will get the best of it. After this the 
bride and bridegroom give one another curds and molasses to eat and 
afterwards betel, and the bardti women conduct the bride inside the 
house, while the bridegroom returns to his own party. The night is 
B|)ent in feasting, and early next morning the bridegroom takes the 
bride to his own house. Here a sort of duplicate ceremony is gone 
through, under tho name of bast bibdha, the four bardti women 
accompanying the procession in order to lift the bride out of her 
palanquin and to attend upon her during the celebration. 

It is curious to observe that sindurddtt, the smearing of vermil- 
ion between the bride’s eyebrows and on the parting of her hair, 
which ordinarily forms the binding portion of the marriage ceremony 
of the lower castes, is relegated by thellfijbansi to a position of com* 
parative obscurity. It is performed by two of tho bardti women before 
the bridegroom arrives, at the time when the bride is washed writh 
turmeric. Tho bridegroom merely puts a small black spot (kt^ol) 
of oil and lamp-black between the bride’s eyebrows. In Daqiling, 
on the other hand, holds its ground as the binding portion 

of the marriage ceremony, and as soon as it has bran completed grass, 
tvator and rice, symbolising happiness and fertility, are showered 

2 1 
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span tihe tKmple bom ibe mve md irinnoving fan which' lie 
ready; 

The £4jbansis of Jalpaiguri vary in sociie partioulars the ritual 
desoribed above. They use four plantains instead of five, and wiad 
cotton thread seven times round each. The place of the fifth 
plantain stem in the centre of the quincunx is taken by some 
glowing embers supposed to represent the sacred fire of orthodox 
tradition, across which the bride and bridegroom pelt each other 
with flowers. The fire is circled seven times, not five, and in 
marching round the couple keep the fire on their hand, thus 
going counter to the path of the sun—a remeorkable deviation from 
orthodox usage suthcient of itself to indicate that the Bdjbausis 
have borrowed a ritual which they understand very imperfectly. In 
giving the bride to the bridegroom, the father of tlie biide must 
touch the bridegroom’s knee with the second and third fingers of 
his left hand, repeating at the same time certain tnanirq^ dictated 
by the priest. 

The precise form of Hinduism followed by the Bajbansis 
. seems to vary in different parts of the 

c igion. country according to the influences to which 

they are subjecled. In liangpur they profess to be Vaishnavas, 
while in Darjiling, where Tantric ideas are perhaps more pre- 
valent, their favourite goddess is alleged to be Kali. Bisohari 
or Manasd, Grami, Tistu Buri, Hanuman, Bindur Tulsi, Rishi 
Kjshtho, Pethdni, Jogini, Hudum Deo, IBahastho or Bahustho, 
BaUbha^ Th4kur, and Kora-Kuri are mentioned as among their 
minor gods. Some curious particulars of their worship deserve 
mention here. When a drought has lasted long, the Eajbansi 
women make two images of Hudum Deo from mud or cowdung, 
and carry them away into the fields at night. There they strip 
themselves naked and dance round the images, singing obscene 
songs, in the belief that this will cause rain to fall. The house- 
hold god, Bahastho or Bahustho, is worshipped in Baisakh (April- 
May) twice daily and at other times whenever the family enters a 
new house. A round lump of clay made smooth by smearing it with 
cowdung is set up at the foot of a bamboo to represent the god, 
and to tbiH offerings of rice are made which are eaten by the 
worshippers. If this duty is neglected, disease or some similar calamity 
is believed to come upon the family. To Satya-Narain, whom 
the Mahomedans revere under the name of Satya-Pir, fresh milk> 
wheat flour, plantains and sugar ore offered by the Brahmans 
who serve the caste on an auspicious day in Jaisbtha (May-June). 
For this god wheat flour is said to be essential, and no substitute 
is Emitted. Balibhadra Thdkur is propitiated at sowing time 
tmder the form of a yoked plough, before which the worshippers 
prostrate themselves and do homage os at the shrine of a regm^ 
divihity. The germination of the seed is deemed to depend on the 
due performance of this ceremony. S,even months after child-birth, 
when the child is given rice to eat for the first time, Sh4ti 
ably a variant of Shashthi) is worshipped with offering of kdntM 
plantmn, atab rice, and the leaves of the bel and the tulsi. Eude image 
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of the goddess are m^e by the M41i caste in the fonn of OTlindera 
of hoUl about seven inohes high, roughly moulded into human form and 
jnounted.on the backs of aoAi ducks. The cult of Kuri is confined 
to women and children. During the month of Paush (December- 
January) a small earthen pot (ghat) is set up in the yard, offerings 
of duha grass, plantain and turmeric are laid on it, and it is 
smeared with vermilion and oiL Pethdni and tTogpni are worship* 
ped only by women, Sannydsi only by boys. 

In Rangpur, ICamakhya or Kamrup Brahmans superintend the 
religious observances of the Rajbansi caste. These rank as Bama- 
Brtuunans, and are not received on equal terms by other members 
of the sacred order. In Darjiling and Jalpaiguri the caste seem 
hardly to have attained to the dignity of having Brahmans of their 
own, and any one among them who has acquired a reputation for 
sanctity may bo called in to officiate as priest. 

Orthodox Rajbansis burn their dead: the less Hinduised 
Funeral, members of the caste resort to either burial 

or cremation as happens to be convenient. 
Children, lepers and persons who die of snake-bite are buried. 
Some set up over the grave a small white flag or canopy, usually 
of muslin, two or three feet square; others put a pot of water 
and a tulsi tree there. The period of mourning seems to vary 
in different districts. Thus the Kajbansis of Darjiling perform 
srMdh on the thirteenth day after death, those of Jalpaiguri on the 
eleventh, and the B^jbansis of Eangpur on tho thirty-first. During 
the thirty days following the funeral, those latter take their meals in 
wet clothes, changing afterwards to dry ones, sleep on jute, eat Map 
rice, and abstain £rom fish, flesh, pun, oioxur did, condiments and salt. 
Every year on the eighth or uiuth day of the new moon in the 
month of Bhddra (August-September) middh is performed for thme 
generations of deceased ancestors by throwing into a river mUk, 
wheat, Map rioe, sesamum, barley, plantains, bel leaves and sprays of 
the tiihi plant, and uttering at the same time the names of the 
three ancestors who are to be held in honour. 

In spite of their pretentions to he Kshatriyas, the social status 
of the Rajbansi is still extremely low, and no 
status and ocou- caste will take cooked food from 

■ their hands or smoke in their hookahs. In the 

Darjiling Terai, where the caste is numerous, Hindus take water 
from them, but this is one of those concessions to oiroumstanoes of 
which caste custom offers many examples. The caste as a whote may 
he described as agricultural, though many, as has been mentioned 
above, make their living as fishermen, and carpenters, blacksmiths, 
jewellers, and money-lenders are also found among them. Most 
Bajbansis, however, are cultivating lyots with or without occupancy 
rights, some are landless day-labourers paid in cash or mn^ and 
others hold their fields as ddhidn or mdtayers, paying half the 
produce to their immediate landlord. There are said to be no 
zuwindara among them, the fact probably being all the zamindara 
who were originally Rijbansis have long ago got themselves ti^s- 
formed into Rajputs. Many of them in Darjiling and Jalpaiguri 
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hold thg tenures known as jotddri, the incidents ol which closely 
resemble those of a tdiuk. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
the Eoohh tribe in 1872 and 1881 


Dibtbict. 

1872. 

H 

District. 

1871 

1881. 

Bardwan 




1,006 

Kucb Behar 


299,458 

Bankura 



8 

224 

Dacca 

16.6^ 

18,498 

Birbhum 


tt. 

1 

4,861 

Faridpur 

3,862 

1,886 

Midnapur ... 


#tf 

17 

2,523 

Bakarganj 

672 

924 

Hughli 




f 6 

MaimBiiMinh 

82,851 

81,997 

Howrah 



5 ^ 

1 95 

Chittagong 

10,806 

180 

24-ParKana8 ... 


m* 

170 

1,767 

‘ Noakhuli 

43 

210 

Kadiya 



1,532 

15,335 

Tipperah 

1,295 

2,495 

Jessore 


... 

1 2,317 

<758 

Chittagong Hill Tracts ... 


41 

Hhulna 

•It 



2,012 

Gya 


4 

Hurshedabad 



17,046 

17,582 

BOagalpur 

164 

;« 

Hinajpur 

ttt 


446.041 

4A)7,923 

Puvniah 

61.724 

71.83;{ 

Bajshahyo ... 




10,469 

Malduh 

63,217 

60,700 

Bangpur 


... 

427,671 

482,498 

Santa) Parganas 

862 

01 

Boera 

• It 


15,049 

19,065 

Oris.sa Tributary States ... 


27 

Pabiia 




4,875 

Hazaribagh 


2 

HarjUing 

• •• 


23,124 

30,801 

Maiibhiun ... 


802 

Julpigori 

... 

... 

139,647 

208,322 

Tributary States 


116 


Kochhi Bed id, a 6ub>casto of 
Bedias whose original home was 
in Kuch Behar ; also called 
Kochh Bedid. 

Kochi la, a sub-tribe of Tharus 
in Nepal; a sept of the llautur 
sub-tribe of Tharus in Behar. 

Kochohina, a sept of the 
Suryabansi sub-tribe of Itajputs 
in Behar. 

Kodaria, worker with the 
spade, a section of Bdbhaus in 
Behar. 

Kodbarid, a mul or section of 
the Maghayd sub-caste of 
Kandus in Behar. 

Kodo Sdg, a kind of water 
vegetable, a totcmistio sept of 
Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 


KodriOf a synonym for Kadar 
or Kadarwa, who dig eartli 
like Beldws and work as 
labourers. 

Kodriwe or Kodarye, a mill 
of the Sdudil section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Koea, a wild beast, a totem- 
istic sept of Lohdrs in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Koftgar, a craftsman who 
practises the art of inlaying gold 
and silver on iron, usutdly, 
though not invariably, a Mahom- 
edan. 

Kogdengsa, a sept of Maghs 
in the Hill Tracts of Chitta- 
gong, 

Kohli, a t/iar or sept of the 
Das-Gurung sub-tribe of Gur- 
ungs in Darjiling. 


Murdxff a very numerous cultivating caste of Behar and 
Chota Nagpur, whom Dr. Wise believed to be 
• closely allied to the Kurmi, with whom they 
drink, but" do not eat, while the Kurmi attend their marriages and 
partake of the feast.’^ Mr. Nosfield again identifies the Koiri vnth 
the Kdchhi, and adds that the name Koiri ** shows that the wandering 
and semi-savage Kol, who is still to be found in the districts south of 
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the Ganges” wm the remote ancestor of the caste, « though every 
tradition of such descent appears now to have been forgotten ” Both 
theories ^pew tome to go much farther than the evidence iustifles. 
There is nothing specially improbable in the suggestion that both 
Koiiis and Kurmis may be descended from the same stock, nor even 
in the conjecture that the parent tribe was of non-Aryan origin ; but 
we can point to no definite facts tending to affiliate the Koiris 
to the group of tribes included in the general name Kolb, nor 
are the oases of social intercourse noticed by Dr. Wise sufficient to 
prove tribal affinity between the two castes. All that can be said is 
that the Koiri have too long been a distinct caste, and have been too 
much affected by Hindu influences for it to be possible to frame any 
plausible hypothesis regarding the elements of which they are made 
up. Their own tradition, that they wore created by Siva to tend the 
radish (tnurai) and to look after the sacred gardens of Benares, is of 
the common mythological type and gives no clue to their descent. 

We find among Koiris in different parts of tho country the 
following thirteen sub-castes : — 

Barki-Dangl,i Chhotki-Ddngi, Banapdr, Jaruhdr, Kanaujid, 

Tnfnrn,! Magahl/a, Tirhutia, Chirmait, Kumarh, 

Goita, Dhir, ReirtiS, Paurii, Barikar, and 
Palmoh5. The common story regarding the origin of these groups 
is that tho first Koiri, tho son of Mahadeva and Parvati, was placed 
by them in charge of a garden, and that tho sub-castes are descended 
from girls of various castes who came to pick flowers in tho 
garden and conferred their favours on tho gardener. The sections 
are shown in Appendix I. In Bchar they are territorial or titular ; 
while in Chota Nagpur and the Santal Parganas survivals of 
totemism may be traced in the K^isyap and N^g gotraz^ tho 
members of wliich will not kill or molest tortoises and snakes. 
Tlie Kasyap Koiris, indeed, carry their reverence for the tortoise 
to such a length that if one is caught they smear its shell 
with oil and vermilion and put it back into the water. Some of tho 
Behar section-names, again, are a kind of shibboleth, referring to the 
occupation of the caste or reciting at length the supposed habitat of 
the section. The usual rule is that a man may not many a woman 
of his own section, but in Bhagalpur as many as nine sections are said 
to be excluded. The standard formula calculated to seven generations 
in the descending line is used for reckoning prohibited degrees not 
covered by the rule forbidding marriage within the section. 

Koiris usually marry their daughters as infants between ho 
ages of seven and ten, but rich men sometimes 
Marriage. ceremony performed when the jml 

is only three or four years old: “after she has ^t her ^h, 
ss the saying goes ; while both in Behar and Ohota Nagp 
Diarriage may be deferred for sp eoial reasons until she has p 

* Xhe Bsrki-Dangi, who forbid widow-yarria^, are 8 Ui)^^o sed^to^ 
highest in rank ; then come the 'rirhuti& The GFoit& and 

^^ territorial divisions Kanauji&, -nd are b^eved to be tho 

li>,hfc gronps. found in Chai^ran. P “f/S v^lble-seller. 

illegitixoatd descendant 8 of a Koin wouiau by a ii J p 
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Bge of puberty without tlie family inoumngierious reproach tbereli 
Colonel Dalton gives the Mowing aooomt of a Koiti marnage in 
Cliota Nagpur, which does not appear to diSer materially from the 
usage current in Behar:— 

“ The preliminaries are first arranged by mutual friends, who 
meet at the house of the bride. If they come to an agreement, small 
STuns of money are interchanged. The boy’s friends give four annas 
and a half, and the girl’s friends one and a half, afid this is an 
engagement. 

“ But as a betrothal it is incomplete till the ceremony called 
sugan h&ndhnd is performed. Ten or more of the boy’s friends with 
music and a Brahman go to the girl’s house ; her Mends are also 
invited, and the ceremony commences by the father of the girl and 
the father of the boy each spreading a new cloth on the ground. The 
Brahman then takes some dhan from the store of the bride’s father 
and places it in the hands of the maiden, who throws it on the cloth 
spread by her father-in-law that is to be. The Brahman next takes 
some grain that has been brought from the bridegroom’s house, and 
tins is thrown on the cloth spread by the father of the maiden. The 
cloths are then rolled up with the grain in them : the bride retains 
that which was brought from her betrothed’s house. The friends of 
the latter take away the cloth produced by the bride’s father. 

“Eight days after the above ceremony the marriage takes 
place. A. Brahman priest presides, and the service is strictly Brnh- 
manical. At the conclusion of the orthodox ritual the bride and 
var, their scarfs tied together, are made to perform seven times a 
circuit round a collection of vessels containing water, grain, oil, 
and a light. This is called the hJmmar. The girl goes first : she 
carries one of the cloths with grain, and the boy the other, and, 
allowi ng t he grain to drop, they thus mark the circuits they make. 

“ t^en all is over, the boy is taken into the women’s aj>artments 
and invited to eat, but he will not touch food till a present is made 
to him. In the same manner, when the bride fin^t appears 
amongst the females of her husband’s house she obstinately declines 
all refreshments till bribed to eat. The jahds is used by the 
Eoiris as well as by the Kurmis.” 

Polygamy is permitted, and there does not appear to be any 
positive rule limiting the number of wives a man may have. The 
caste, however, is not a wealthy one, and it is unusual to find a man 
with more than two wives, while a second wife is commonly taken 
only in the event of the first being barren. 

All the sub-castes except the Barki-Ddngi allow a widow to 
marry again by the sagai or sangd form, and impose no restrictions 
on her choice of a second husband. It is, however, deemed the right 
tWg for her to marry her late husband’s younger brother {demr) if 
such a relative exists ; and the fact that a woman who marries an 
outsider must give up her male children to her late husband’s family 
tends on the whole to make marriage with the deaar a very common 
arrangement. The mngd ritual as performed by the Koiris of. Man* 
bhum is a vary simple one. Late in the evening the bridegroom 
abeesnpanied by a few of his friends goes without any special display 
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1 V»fLde’» house, where he is reo«eed by her reUtions »iid giroi 
S the ooturtyaid. There ho is joined by the bride, who is 
brought in'by two widows, and takes her seat on a sal leaf in front of 
the hiidegroonit The bridegiooin presents to her a new sdri. and 
touches with the little finger oi his left hand some powdered vermil- 
ion, wHoh is brought to him in a sdaeai Awidow then smears 
some oi this powder on the hnde’s forehead and the parting of her 
hair ; this act, which completes the ceremony, being greeted with a 
cry of “ Haribol ” by the lookers-on. The proceedings end with a 
feast provided by tho bridegroom, who takes his wife home quietly 
the same night. In the north of Manbhum (thanas Jharia and 
TopohAnohi) a different custom prevails, which may perhaps represent 
a state of transition towards the abandonment of widow-marriage. 
There no ceremony of any kind is performed; but if a man wishes to 
keep a widow as his mistress, ho announces his intention to tho head- 
men. If they agteo, he simply takes tho woman to live wth him 

The practice of the caste in the matter of divorce appears to 
vary with the surroundings of the easto, and to depend on the extent 
to which they have been influenced by tho example of the high er 
castes. In (Jhota Nagpur and parts of Behar considerable license 
of divorce is allowed, llofcreuce is made to the caete panchdyat ; 
and if it is found that tho husband has just cause of complaint, he is 
permitted to juit away his wife. Divorced wives may marry again. 
The Koiris of Bhagalpur and Patna, on tlxo other hand, profess not 
to recognise divorce, and a woman who goes wrong is simply turned 
out of the caste. In Cbamjxarau tho rule is said to be that a man 
may obtain from the paurftdi/nt authority to divorce his wife for 
adultery or for serious faults of temper. A woman so divorced may 
marry a man of a different (presumably lower) section, but may 
not marry within her own section without the express permission 
of the leading members of tho group — the caste Brahmans and tho 
local zamiudor. For this permission certain foes have to be paid. 
This sooms to imply tho opinion tliat a woman having by marriage 
heoomo a member of her husband’s soction docs not revert to her 
own section when divorced, and thus is not precluded from marry- 
ing a man who before her marriage would have been deemed a 
blood relation. 

Koiris profess to bo orthodox Hindus belonging to the o&iva 
or Sakta sects, and Vaisbnavism has hitheriio 
Bolipon. made little progress among them. The quality 

of thoir orthodoxy, however, seems to vary with looality, aud may 
perhaps be gauged by the degree of consideration accorded to their 
Brahmans and by the character of their minor gods. Thus in Ghota 
Nagpur the Brahmans who serve the Koiris as priests are not 
received on equal terms by other members of the saored ordw ; while 
among their minor gods wo tiud the aboriginal Marang-Buru or 
Barpahdri alongside of Sokhi, Parameswari, Mahdvira, and Hanu- 
mdn. Mounds of dried clay representing these are foimd m ev^ 
house, and there is often a larger mound vnth a tukt tree m the 
comrtyard, which, aooording to Colonel Dalton, is saOTed^ to the 
entire group of deities. Dx addition to the Hindu festivals of 
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JemmdaMmn and Simrut iliey observe tbe abori^al feasts of 
Karma and Jittd parab^ and invoke Marang<Bnra at certain inter* 
vals, ^pemally vrben rain does not fall in dne season. In Behar, 
on the other hand, the Kanauji^, Srotri, or Tirhutii Brahman] 
who is employed by the Koiri for reli^ous and. ceremonial pur.’ 
poses, seems to hold a fairly high position and not to be looked 
aovm upon by his brethren. Their village gods are Ban^, GondyA, 
Sukhd, Hanum^n, Bdm Th^kur, £urldl, and Dharm-Bdj, who are 
worshipped by the head of the household with the usual offerings of 
sheep, goats, and sweetmeats of various kinds. In Arrah the Koiris, 
like the Kdndus, worship the Fanoh Fir and hold a festival in their 
honour on the ninth and tenth days of tbe Dasahard in Aswin 
(September-October). A few are found following the tenets of 
KaW, Ndnak, and Darya Das. 

Koiri women are unclean for twelve days after child-birth, at 
the end of which time the mother bathes twice, and after each bath 
plasters the house door with cowdung. She thou marks with red lead 
nve spots on the rim of the well, draws a jar of water, and her 
purification is complete. The dead are burned, the body being laid 
on the pyre with the head pointing to the north, and the ashes thrown 
into the Ganges or into any river that may happen to be handy. 
The ceremony of srdtldh is performed in the regular method on the 
thirteenth day after death. Cakes and libations of water are offered 
every Aswin for the propitiation of ancestors in general. In Chota 
Nagpur a curious custom prevails, under which on the day of death 
the friends and relatives of the deceased, and even the members of 
other castes, give the family a few handfuls of rice and receive in 
return a small quantity of milk. 

The social position of Koiris is respectable. They rank with 
Kurmis and Goal6,s, and Brahmans will take 
*’*' * ”*‘ water from their hands. In the matter of 
food the practice of the caste, in some districts at any rate, seems 
to fall below the ordinary Hindu standard of purity. Thus the 
Koiris of Champaran eat fowls, and in North Bhagalpur field- 
rats are mentioned as a legitimate article of diet. On the other 
hand, they will not touch the leavings of even the highest castes, nor 
will they take personal service — a point wherein they consider them- 
selves to be raised above the Dhdnuks, Kewats, and Arndts. They will, 
however, eat pakki with, and take water from, men of these castes, and 
will smoke in the same hookah when on a journey. Their pursmts 
are purely agricultural, but they are distinguished from the Kurmis 
and other purely cultivating castes by their skill in rearing toba<^, 
opium, and other special produce requiring more careful cultivation 
than the staple crops. In tbe neighbourhood of large towns they 
work as market-gardeners, growing and selling 
ocup oa. kinds of vegetables. Many Koiris are 

tenure-holders, and here and there members of the caste have 
risen to be petty zemindars. Most of them are prosperous culti- 
vators hol(^g occupancy rights, and oompaxativdy few have sunk 
to the position of mdless day-labourers. In fact, their skill ana 
industry are so notorious that a Koiri, even if he has no land of his 
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ovm, is ranally ratW in demand as a partner on the 
system of onltivation. 

The following ^tment shows the nnmher and distribution of 
Koiris in 1872 and 1881 : — 


OlSTSICT. 


Bardwan 

Bankura 

Birbhum 

Midiiapor 

Hughli 

Howrah 

24 -Pargaiiiu ... 

Nadiya 

Khulna 

Jessore 

Munhedabad 

l)inaj)mr ... 

Kajshabye ... 

Kangpur 

Hoffnii 

Pabna 

Darjiling? 

Jalpigori 

Kiu'h Bohar ... 



Datura 


Faritlpiir 
Bakiijgui^ 
Maimansinh ... 


1872 . 

1681 . 

Dibtbict. 

1872 . 

1881 . 

7 m) 

344 

Tippeiuh 



529 

232 

2,8117 

62 > 1 . 

Ohitljigong ... 



37 

18 

468 

87 

Noakhali 



402 


2 , 14 U 

380 

Patna 



81,561 

86,738 

148 

f 158 




181,080 

142,068 


X 848 

Shahabad ... 



180.394 

152,840 

1,539 

8 . 7 «a 

. 1,638 
05 


... 

] 227,046 

{ 141,561 

1 129,027 



3 

baran 

M. 


141,209 

100.854 

859 

47 

Chainparan ... 



82,074 

103,898 

7,171 

980 

Mongliyr 



77,741 

92,650 

211 

28 ;i 

Khngalpur ... 


U. 

8 l;il 7 

82,388 

580 

55 

Purniali 



21,025 

2 fi ,288 

21 . 6 i!« 

295 

Muldah 



482 

220 

1,607 

211 

j Saiital l^firganas 


• •• 

9,341 

11,804 

741 

8 I 

j Cuttack 




81 

61 

409 

Puri 




4 

02 

181 

1 Halaaoro ... 




997 


41 

i liaKarihiigb ... 



27,821 

41,495 

888 

282 

1 liOliardaKiii ... 



24,282 

28,688 

1.516 



\ Sin^bhuni ... 



42 

92 

486 

02 ' 

1 Miinblitim ... 


».« 

4,528 

2 . 41 ^ 

8 

40 

Tributary States 



1,820 

8,061 


Kokarsi, a section of Sonars 
in Behar. 

KokSSi a suh-casto of Barhis in 
Behar who are said to have come 
from Gorakhpur, and work only 
in wood ; a sub-caste of Lohars. 

Kokenamba, he who rises with 
the sun, a sept of the Panthar 
sub-tribe of Limbus in Darjiling. 

Koki, a thar or sept of 
Gurungs in Darjiling. 

Kokras, a section of the 
S4tmuli4 Maghaya sab-costo of 
Kdndus in Behar. 

Kol, a sub-caste of Gonrhis in 
Behar which, though endog- 
amous as regards the other sub- 
castes of Gonrhis, allows of 
intermarriage with the Parbatti 
Kurin sub-caste. The Kols say 
they are not Gonrhis, and dis- 
tinguish themselves as Gonrh. 


Kol or Kolh, a generic name 
applied by Hindus to the Munda 
and Oraon tribes, ^nd sometimes 
also to the Bbumij andKbarias. 
Herr Jellinghaus' thinks that it 
means pig-killer ; but the ques- 
tion is a very obscure one, and it 
is at least equally likely that the 
word may he a variant of lu>r or 
horo, the Mundari for ‘man,’ 
which is used by both Mondas and 
Sautdls in speaking of themselves. 

Kolandh, a section of the 
Pachainyd sub-caste of Dorns in 
Behar. 

Kola-PardmSnik, a suh-oaste 
of Napits in the 24-Farganas. 

Kolasa, a sept of Maghs in 
the Bill I'racts of Chittagong. 

Koleman or Kalu, a hyper- 
gamous group of Telis in Bengal. 

Kolh'Asur, a sub-tribe of 
Asuras* in Chota Nagpur. 


' ZeUs6hr\fl fur EthnologUi iiii 826. 
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Jfolita, KolHa Tdsa Orh Tdta, an agrimltua^ caste of the 
Southern Trihntuy Mahals of Cho1» Nafipur, whose tradithns say 
that they osme originally from Mithila in the days of fiama. Colonel 
Dalton describes them as of fair complexion with good features and 
well-proportioned limbs, and pronounces thorn to be mainly Aryan in 
blood with “ a slight deterioration arising from intermixture with 
the less comely aborigines.” They generally allow their daughters 
to grow to maturity before giving them in marriage, and Colonel 
Dalton saw many full-grown girls in the villages that he visited. 
Nothing is known about the internal structure or the religion of the 
caste. They usually call themselves Tiea, a corruption of Ch&sa, and 
I think it is an open question whether they are not merely Orh- 
Chasos who have settled in the Tributary Mahals and acquired the 
name Kolita. 


Kolita, an endogamous sub- 
division of Xayasths in Assam. 

Kolkatdri, a sept of Kaurs in 
Gbota Nagpur. 

Kol-Munda, a sub-tribo of 
Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Kon4ri, an endogamous divi- 
sion of Pdschiitya Baldik Brah- 
mans in Bengal. 

Kon^rk, a pur or section of 
Sikadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

Kondongwa, the vagabond, a 
sept of the Ahtharai sub-tribo of 
Lmbus in Darjiling. 

Kongaddi, crow, a totemistio 
sept of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Konhar, a sept of the Eautor 
sub-tribe of Tbarus in Behar. 

Konkp4t, a title of Mundas in 
Chota Nagpur. 


Konkpdt-Munda, a sub-tribe 
of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Konr-Gop, a hypergamous 
dixision of tho Purbba Kulija 
Sadgops in Murshedabad who 
take their wives from other 
Sadgops, but give their daughtei's 
only in their own group. 

Kons, grass, a totemistio sept 
of Loh^rs in Chota Nagpur. 

Kopetah, a section of Mag- 
hayu Dhobis in Behar. 

Kopinyar, a soctionof Awodhi^ 
Uajjams in Behar. 

Koput, a sept of Gonds in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Kor4i a sub-caste of Tdntis in 
Bengal; a mnl or section of tlio 
Eanaujid sub-caste of Sondrs in 
Bulinr ; a sept of llos in Sing- 
bhum. 


iurr#, Kdord, Kliaird, Ehayrd, a Dravidian casto of earth- 
workers and cultivators in Chota Nagpur, Western and Central 
Bengal, probably an oif^oot from tho Munda tribe. The Koras or 
Khayras of Manbhum and Bankura have well-marked totemistio 
sections* of the same type as the Mundas, and the latter admit 
that some sort of affinity may at one time have been recognised. 
The Kords of the Santal Parganas on the other hand claim to 
„ ... ... have come from Nagpur. The Barda section 

ra ion o ongin. Kords have a curious legend concerning 

their totem. They say that one of their ancestors went out hunting 


* See Appendix 1, s.v, Ipora. 
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vitt \aA two liwAibm m the jungle, but found no gme. WMIe 
they we®6 wautog about, they noticed a bundle wrapped in sdi 
loavesbJm^ng from the branch «f a barda orpmiiim. bundle 

oont«^ mwt, which, being very hungry, they cooked end ate with- 
out further inquiry. Afterwards they found out that what they had 
eaten was a human placenta, and expressed their horror hy makino- 
the fruit of the bdrdd tree taboo tor themselves and their descendants 
The Alu so(ition, on the other hand, believe that their first ancestor 
was born under a PhaU&lu tiee, and for this reason they will not 
eat the bulb-like fruit of this tree, or any bulbs, such as potatoes, 
which bear a resemblance to it. Both stories seem to be attempts 
to find a rational explanation for a prohibition wliich seeing 
unreasonable to men who had got beyond the stage of believing in 
their actual descent from trees. Furl her east these charactenstio 
section-names have been dropped, but the caste is divided into four 
sub-castes, bearing the names Dhalo, Molo, Sikharia, and B&da- 
mia, of which the first threi‘ still ]>reserve the memory of their 
original settlements. Tlius the Dhalo sub-caste say that they came 
from Dhalbhum, the eastern pargaiia of Singhhum ; the Molo from 
Manbhum ; and the Sikharia from the tract of country between the 
_ ^ , Ddmodar and Barakar rivers bounded on the 

n n s rue nro. Humet Sikhar or Parasnath Hill, In 

Bankura, again, besides the Sikharia we find three other groups — 
Sonarekha, Jhetia, and Guri-Bawa, of wliich the first is associated 
with the Sondrekha or Subamarekhd river, which rises in the 
Mundari country, while tho stav.iid bears the same name as one of 
the sub-castes of tlie Bagdis. In Baukura all four sub-castes 
are strictly endogamous; in the districts further east Molos 
and Sikharias intermarry. In Manbhum no sub-castes appear to 
have been formed, and the caste is stiU more or less, in the tribal 


stage. 

The Ilinduised Kliairas of Central Bengal have developed a 
legend of the common mythological type, to the effect that they 
were generated by the bellowing of the miraculous cow Kamadhenu 
when Viswamitra came to take her away from the sage Vasishtha, and 
that they with other soldiers born from tlie cow drove off the 
intruding Kshatriya. Another tradition current in the Santal 
Parganas says that tlie Khairas came from the west, and that 
their special function is to prepare catechu (khetir) for use in 
conjunction with betel. There is nothing to show that the 
Koras ever followed this particular occupation, and the statement 
is referred to hero merely as an instance of the striving after 
a meaning which meets us so frequently in the popular derivations 

of caste names. j xi. i • 

Whore the exogamous groups have been preserved, the rule is 
that a man may not marry awoiiiau of the some totem as himself; 
but on the mother’s side the totem is not taken into account, and 
the rule of exogamy is supplemented by the standard formula 
chacherd^ etc., calculated to tliroo generations in the 
descending line. 
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The Korfa of Western Bengal many their dauehtewi 

^ sexual mtemum before mamage is regaled 
as a venial ot^oo. This measure of toleration, so oharaoteristio 
of the aboiiginsl races, is no longer recognised in Banhora, where 
sesnal indisoretions are visited mth severe social penalties, although 
adult>marriage still maintains its ground. In Bengfd Proper the 
caste has fully adopted the more fashionable custom of infant- 
marriage. 

The marriage ceremony of the Bankura Kor&s corresponds 
precisely with that described at length in the article on the BAgdis, 
with the ourious diSerence that vermilion is applied to the bnde’s 
forehead with the handle of the cutter (chimta) used for slicing 
areoa nut. In Manbhum the bride and bridegroom are made to 
stand one behind the other on a bundle of straw laid on the top of 
a bullock-yoke C/ord«), and the bridegroom, whose place is in the rear, 
treading on the heels of the bride, roaches forward and smears 
vermilion three times on the bride’s forehead. This, which is deemed 
to be the binding portion of the ritual, has clearly survived or 
been borrowed from the marriage coremoiiy of the Mundas. Tho 
Eastern ICoras follow the regular Uiudu ritual. 

Polygamy is everywhere permitted, and in theory there is no 
limit to the number of wives a naan may have. Custom, however, 
and the standard of living imposed by the comparative poverty 
of the caste, combine in actual life to bring about the result that 
hardly any one bos more than two wives, and most men content 
themselves with one. 

Among the Koras of Manbhum and tho SontAl Parganas a widow 
is allowed to marry again, and her choice of a second husband is unfet- 
tered, save that she must observe the prohibited degrees, and thatsho 
may not marry her deceased husband’s elder brother. She may marry 
his younger brother, but she is under no special obligation to do so, 
though such marriages are deemed both ros]>eciable and convenient, 
and very commonly take place. The ceremony {mnga) is much tho 
same as that described in the article on the Koiris. In the Kora 
ritual, however, the bridegroom does not himself apply the 
vft rmilio n to the bride’s forehead. Ilo merely touches tho powder, 
which is then smeared on the parting of the bride’s hair by the 
widows who are present. In Bankura and the districts further east 
the example of the rest of the populatiou has induced tho KorAs to 
abandon widow-marriage. The working of the same influence may 
bo observed in the mattm* of divorce, which is prohibited iu the 
eastern districts, while in Chota Nagpur and the SauUl Parganas 
aboriginal usage still bolds its ground and divorce is granted by 
the caste council on the application of either husband or wife. 
Persons so divorced, whether men or women, are allowed to marry 
again. 

like the Bauris and B4gdis, Koras admit into their community 
members of any caste ran^ng above their own in social standing. 
The oooasions on which this privilege is sought are doubtless rare. 



j fteuur oniy ^ tanwl'mil tel to 

<««tji4 ® “ 7^*^^ 

foS -which haa ptepated. A, case of tlus kind, whidl luu toll 
topotted to me fromoufi of the ^tricts of Central Bengal, tbwws 
aourioxuiig^tuponthe woxking of the caste aystem at the present day. 

A. Txum ol the highV mpeotahle Agon caste M in love with a 
Kora girl, and after keeping the intrigue secret for some time was 
ejected from his caste and turned out of his household. Ho then 
went to live with his mistress, and at first thought of turning 
Vaishnava. Finally, however, at the girl’s suggestion he decided to 
join the Kora community, and his case was laid before a meeting 
of the headmen {mmiddh) of the caste. These worthies the convert 
propitiated with a liberal feast, and was thereupon formally admitted 
to be a member of the Kora caste. 


Like most of the lower castes, the Koras settle the bulk of their 
civil disputf'B through the agency of their own pancMyak, and veiy 
seldom resort to the regular comls. In fa(*t the value of the property 
in question is usually too small to bear the costs of a regular suit. 
In matters of inheritance' and huccession they aifect to be governed 
by tho standard codes rocfignibcd in thi' locality, by the Ddyabhaga 
in lieugal districts and by the Mitaksliara in Chota Nagpur. Their 
customs, however, imperfectly as it has been possible to ascertain 
them, show some curious do\iations from tlio ordinary Hindu rules of 
law. lu liaukura tho custom of giving the eldest son an extra 
sliare {jeth-mujii) is in full force, and even in the eastern districts 
Iraeos of this practi<*G still survive. Tho Koras of Manbhum, on 
tho othor hand, divide a man’s property equally among his sons, 
but wliero ho loaves sons by more than one wife, they follow 
tlio custom known in tho Panjah as chundcmnd^ under which 
the sons, however many, of one wife got no more than tho sons, 
however iow, of another wife. 

In matters of religion Koras affect to he orthodox Hindus, 
w()iship]>ing tho regular gods and calling them- 
selves Saktas or Vaislmavas, according as they 
iiiolino to the cult of Kali, Durga, and Manasa, or to that of liadlia 
and Krishna. Maiiasa, tho heavenly patroness of snakes, and 
Bhadu, tho virgin daughter of the Pacliete house, whoso worship 
hfis been described in tho article on the Bagdis, are their favourite 
deities. Their village and household deities are Bhairab Thakur, 
OrAm-Dooti, and Kudra, to whom goats, fowls, pigeons, rice, sugar, 
and plantain are olfered on no fixed dates, and are divided between 
tho worshippers and tho Deogharia Brahmans, who serve^ them as 
priests and keep in order the shrines {Kudrhsthdn and Bhairabsthdn) 
of the village gods. In Manbhum tho Koras do^ not employ 
Brahmans, but a member of tho caste, styled the Lay& or N&ya 
acts as priosl, and is somotimos remunerated by a grant of rent- 
tree land held on tlio tenure known as Iqydli, Further east they 
nre served by Barn a Brahmans, who *010 looked down upon by 
othor members of tho sacred order, and occupy about tlie same 
position as the Brahmans who look after tho spiritual welfare of 
the Bauris and Bdgdis. 
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like the Bauris, the Kords of Chota Nagptir admit both burial 
and onmation as modes of disposing of the dead ; and when burial 
is resorted to, the corpse is laid in the grave face downwards and 
w^ the head pointing north. In Bankura and further east the rale 
is to burn, burial being confined to the case of those who have died of 
cholera, small-pox, or any disease supposed to be infectious. Here 
also the fashion of placing the body face downwards is observed, the 
idea being apparently that this affords some security against the 
spirit of the dead man ‘ walking ’ and giving trouble to the living~ 
a danger which is always supposed to be greater in the case of those 
who have died by a comparatively sudden or violent death. A 
meagre imitation of the orthodox sraddh is performed on the eleventh 
day after death, and annual offerings of rice, ghi, and gur are made 
to deceased ancestors in the months of Kartik and Chait. 

The social position of Koras is very low, and they are usually 
• 1 .i-.f,,. classed with Bagdis, Bauris, Bunas, and other 
™ ‘ dwellers on the coniines of Hinduism. Their 

own practice in the matter of diet varies in different parts of the 
country. In Chota Nagpur they eat beef, pork, and fowls, and 
all manner of fish, whether scaly or scaleless, but refrain from 
eating field-rats, snakes, lizards, and animals which have died a 
natural death. Further east they are more particular. No Kor4 
will touch beef, and some members of the caste abstain from fowls 
and from strong drink, in the belief that by doing so they acquire 
some sort of social distinction. These comparatively ascetic Koras 
have not as yet formed themselves into a sub-caste, but there is no 
reason why this should not hereafte i- i:ake place. In Bankura Koras 
will’ eat sweetmeats, etc., with members of the Bagdi caste, but will 
not take water from their hands or smoke in the same hookah. 


Boiled rice they will take only from members of the Nabas4kha group. 
The caste believe tank-digging, road-making, and earthwork 
^ . generally to be their characteristic profes- 

ocupa ion. surmised that their 


adoption of a comparatively degraded occupation, necessarily 
involving a more or less wandering manner of life, may have been 
the cause which led to their separation from the Mtmdas, who 
are above all things settled agriculturists, conspicuous for their 
attachment to their original villages. As earth-workers they rank 
next to the Belddrs, but, unlike these, they carry earth in a pair of 
triangular baskets slung on a shoulder- yoke {bahangi), end will on no 
account carry it on their head, Beldirs, on the other hand, always 
use single baskets, borne on the head, and refuse to touch a bahangi, 
deeming it an indignity to carry anything on their shoulders. 
'Within the last generation many Koras have taken , to cultiva- 
tioD> holding land as occupancy or non-occupancy raiyats, and 
wor^ng as agricultural labourers. In Bankura, however, and in 
other districts of Western Bengal, their connexion with the land must 
be of very ancient date, for we find a certain number of them at the 
preset day in possession of substantial ghatic&li tenures—^ fact 
whnh indicates that they were among the earliest settlers in that 
part of the country. 
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The following Btatement shows the number and distribution of 
Kor&8inl872Bnd 1881;- 


DlBTSICT. 



1873. 

1881. 

DrsTfiiCT. 

1872. 

1881. 


726 

8,211 

CbittaKODK 


4 


1.216 

6.054 

Vatna 

1 



3,776 

6.070 

MoDRkyr 

3,801 

2,927 


6.181 

8,ti08 

Bba^irpur 

74 

18 


8,117 

MaUlab 


232 


n 

310 

SantBl Parganss 

2,211 

3,700 


3 

““ 15 

Cuttack ■) ( 

Pun [ . 1 

i Balasore ) 

The flffures are 
inclnded With 

1 


31S 

006 

217 

067 

other “ labonr- 
uig castes.*' 

r 664 


28 

Hazanhiiffh 

815 

834 



UH 

LohsiidHi^ii 

82H 




isd 

bit)^\)huiu 

166 

474 



219 

Manlihiim 

103 

11,121 


ii64 

701 

Tributary States 


301 


Bardwan 

Bankctra 

Birbhum 

Midnapar 

HuKhli * 

24.PaiKanas 

Nadiya 

Khulna 

Jowsore 

Murshodabad 

Dinajpur 

Kajshahye 

llangpur 

Bo^ra 

Babua 


Korabanin, a synonym for Kora 
in Western Bengal. 

Korait, a synonym for Gorait. 

Kordnch, a title of Koiris and 
Kandus in Hazaribagh, said to 
refer to tho mythical island 
Kraxinchdwip ; a section of 
bans and of Awadhid llajjdmsin 
Behar ; also a sub-caste of Jlalwais 
and Kdudus. 

Kordngi, a fhar or sept of the 
Das-Guruug sub-tribe of Gurungs, 


having derived its name from 
Keren, a place in Tibet. 

Korankdrk, aptir or section of 
Sdkadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

Kordr, a sub-caste of ChamSrs 
in Behar. 

Koriar, a section of Kordnoh 
Kandus in Behar. 

Korisi, a mitl or section of the 
Chhamulid Madhesid sub-caste of 
Halwdis in Behar. 

Korla, fig, a totemistio sept of 
Chiks in Chota Nagpur. 


a Dravidian tribe of Sarguja. Jashpur and P^amau, 

th,y »o de«»»ded from Iko 

mi. by tho tat “f*!” V.SS. hThls of 

ammatod by the great spirit to s ^ described by 

rtroogly built mid finow, «ud tbo Uterul 

Origin and nppoaranoo. « *1^ zvcTomatio arches very maraiw. o 

• 1 skins, flat faces and projeot- 

of the wilder „L„j ^air has acquired a tawny 

in® lower laws, wlulo thexr matted nair nas ». 4,^^^ Ti«U/tn 


ing lower jaws, 
shade from constant neglect 


The women ” says Colonel Dalton, 
the hard work imposed on them, 


Buaue Xi-um ^ imposea on huem, 

“upp^. 8™“i'*rjr'’Lir.ud taSdly id, K.m.l»mug 
stunted in growth, black, ug y, versons, and in other respects 

only . few dirty « '“““iSftSbS tmk of lobour in tbo 

untidy and molean. ^ifSvtreid for the miserable household, 
fields and of providing the daily 
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They ^are all the burdens, but none of the privileges, of vomen. 
The man tnay follow bis instinots as a hunting animal, and bow and 
arrow in hand search the hills for the meat that his soul loveth ; but 
he, day after day, returns imsucoessful, and in the meantime the 
woman has been hunting for and digging up wild esculent roots, or 
cutting wild vegetables, hewing wood, and drawing water, and woe 
betide her if she has not been more successful than her lord/’ 

The Korwds appear to be divided into four sub-tribes, the 
^ . Agaria-Korwa, probably a cross with the 

Internal rtmctura ^garias, the Dand-Korwa, the Dih-Korwa, 

who are settled in regular villages, and the Paharia-Korwa, who 
live in the hills, and are the wildest branch of the tribe. Colonel 
Dalton mentions that he failed to find among them any tribal 
distinctions by which restrictions on intermarriage were imposed 
such as are observed by cognate stocks. I am indebted to Mr. W. 
H. P. Driver, of Banchi, for the interesting list of septs given 
in Appendix I. Most of these, it will be seen, are totemistio. 
Among the totems we find the tiger, the snake, the parrot, the wild 
goose, two kinds of eel, a fish, the hm'kcia bird, the mango, myra- 
bolam, unhusked rice, ploughs and pestles used for pounding grain, 
also a curious group called Muri, alleged to derive its name &om the 
fact of its ancestors having made a chnlha, out of four skulls, and 
cooked their dinner on this uncanny sort of fireplace. This is clearly 
a sept of the nickname type such as are common among the Q'ibetans, 
Limbus and the people of the Chittagong Hill Tracts. To what 
extent the totems mentioned above are taboo to the septs which bear 
their names is a point on which no certain information is as yet 
forthcoming. Tho general tendency is for such prohibitions to fall 
into disuse, and tho only rule about the sept-name that really holds 
its ground is the rule forbidding marriage within tho circle which it 
defines. 


Korwas, says Colonel Dalton, are considered formidable as 
bowmen, but he was not struck with the accuracy of thoir aim. 
Their bows are surprisingly strong, and they use arrows with barbed 
heads, nine inches long by an inch and a half wide. The feathers 
are arranged in a spiral, which is supposed to give great steadiness 
to the flight of tho shaft. They make battle-axes from iron of their 
own smelting, and are very expert in the use of this weapon. 

Their system of agriculture is primitive. They cultivate 
only virgin soil, resorting freely to fire for 
Agnouituro. purpose of clearing away the jungle, 

and changing their homestead every two or three years as the 
land becomes exhausted. Bice, vetches, millets, pumpkins, yams, 
chillies and arrowroot are their standard crops, and they eke out 
the scanty yield of their fields with a variety of jungle products. 
Grain they store under ground done up in small packets of leaves, 
and thus packed they say it will keep for years. They also trade 
in honey, ^es-wax, arrowroot, resins, gum, stick lac and iron. 

Of their religion little is known. According to Colonel Dalton 
_ „ . the Borwas of Sarguja sacrifice only to the 

spirits of their ancestors, and as this must 
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be done by tbe bead of eaob family, they ba^e no priesta. In 
Jasbpnr, on th© olber band, Haigas sery© them as priests, and 
the Khuria Eani, a bloodthirsty goddess, dwelling in a cave oyer- 
hanging a stream, is worshipped with offerings of slain buffaloes 
and goats. Tbe families of the Dewan of Jashpur and the Tbakur of 
the Kallia estate — th© only Korwas who now hold any oousiderable 
landed property — affect to have adopted Hinduism and “ spuming 
alliances with the ordinary Korwds haye continued inter-breeding 
for several generations,” although “ they dare not altogether disown 
the spirits of tiie hills and forests that their ancestors adored, and 
they have each at their head-quarters a Horwa Baiga or pagan 
priest to propitiate the gods of the race.” 

Korwdr, a sept of Bajputs in Behar. 

^Oshtct, Mdhdra, a weaving and cultivating caste of Chota 
Nagpur, who believe their ancestors to have immigrated from Sam- 
balpur, Baijah and Chattisgarh in the Central Provinces. The caste 
call themselves Mahara, and the name Koshta is used only by out- 
siders. The exogamous sections of the Koshtas are shown in 
Appendix I. With three exceptions, they appear to he totemistio ; 
but there is nothing to show whether the members of the sections 
pay any reverence to the totems whose names they bear. As a 
rule Koshtas marry their daughters after they have attained maturity, 
and infant marriage is also resorted to occasionally by comparatively 
wealthy men, who believe that they perform an act of social merit by 
giving a daughter in marriage before puberty. The marriage 
ceremony differs little from that in force among the lower classes 
of Hindus. Sindtmldn or the smearing of vermilion on the bride’s 
forehead and the parting of her hair is deemed the essential and 
binding portion. A widow may marry again by the sagai ritual, 
and is expected to marry her late husband’s younger brother if one 
survives him. . Divorce is permitted on various grounds. No special 
formalities are prescribed. A simple declaration before the pnnchdyat 
that the parties propose to dissolve their marriage is all that is 
necessary. As a rule the husband is the person who moves, and 
it is a doubtful point whether a woman is entitled to take steps to 
obtain a divorce from her husband. 

The principal god of the Koshtas is the Gond divinity Dnlha 
Deo, a boy-bridegroom raised to divine honours by reason of his 
tragic death in the midst of his own bridal procession. There are 
also many Kavirpanthis, owing, it is said, to the activity of the mis- 
sionaries of this sect among them of recent years. Koshtdshave no 
Brahmans ; the village barber (ndwd) presides at marriages, and on 
all other ocoasions the heads of families are priests unto themselves. 
Both burial and cremation are in vogue. Members of the Kavix- 
panthi sect are always buried. 

In respect of diet, Kosht&s observe mo^t of the rules held 
binding by middle class Hindus, but they do*not consider themselves 
bound to abstain from strong drink. They eat pakki and drink 
with Brahmans, Rajputs, Khandaits, Kharwas, Jhor&s, Alurs, Kum- 
hars. Kachchi they can take only from Gonds and Ranrias, a fact 

2 K 
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vklc4, taken in isoimexicni with their traditions of cnrigin and their 
ircHCsbip of DtJ^a Deo, seems to imply some affinity with the former 
tribe. It is curious to find that the children of Koshtd men by 
Winnen of any oi the Jdlacharaniya castes from whom a Brahman 
may take yn/ast are readily admitted into the Kosht4 community. 

Koslid, a section of Godlds in Kotd, a sub-caste of Barois in 
the North-Western Provinces and Bengal; a section of Madhesid 
Behar. Sdndus in Behar. 


Kosuar, fish, a totemistio sept Kotib&ndab, a totemistic sept 
'of Oraons in Chota Nagpur. of Judngs in Orissa. 

Kotah Kaisi, a small vulture, a totemistio sept of Mundas in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Kotw&l, a small Dravidian cultivating caste of Central 
Q . . Bengal, frequently employed as village watoh- 

men. They believe themselves to be descend- 
ants of Quhak Muni, the traditional ancestor of the Chanddls, 
and it is possible that they may be a branch of that caste separated 
from the main group by their adopting the profession of Kotwal 
or village policeman. In Murshedabad they are divided into four 
sub-cast^ — Atp4r4, Dhukursdni, Kutabpur, and Manohars&hi. 
They have no sections, and regulate their marriages by counting 
prohibited degrees down to the seventh generation in the descending 
line. Kotals marry their daughters by the regular ceremony 
. followed by the lower castes of about their 

own standing. The binding portion of the rite 
is sdtpdk, the carrying of the bride seven times round the bride- 
groom. Polygamy is permitted when a man’s first wife is barren, 
but is rarely resorted to. Neither widow-marriage nor divorce is 
recognised. 

By religion the Kotals are Saiva Hindus, worshipping K4li in 
the month of Kartik and Dharmaraj in 
oigion. Jaishta. Sasthi and Lakshmi are held in 
special reverence by their women. Their priests are a low class of 
Brahmans, who are looked down upon by other members of the 
sacred order. 

Their original occupation they believe to be to perform the 
duties of village watchman, an office for which 
Oooupa ion. gQjjjetjjQQg small allotments of land 

rent free. Of late years, however, and especially since the intro- 
duction of the Chaukidari Act, they have rather tended to abandon 
these functions, their place being taken by members of other low 
castes. As cultivators, they usually hold land as non-occupancy 
raiyats, or work as agricultural labourers. Their social rank is 
much the same as that of the Chanddls. Some of them drink 
spirits, but this practice is by no means universal. For the rest 
their practice in the matter of diet is very much that of orthodox 
Hindus in general, and they look down upon the Bagdis and H4ris 
as undean feeders. 
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The follo\nng statenieiit eho^ro the number and ^sbribidaim of 
Kolils in 1881. The figures for 1872 axe induded adlh tkae of 
Chand&ls. 


DlBTftlCI. 


Bardwan 
Bankura ... 
Birbham ... 
Midnapur ... 
Hughli ... 
24-Pargana8 
Nadiya 
Jessore 
Murshedabad 


1881. 


DIBTBICT. 


1881. 


10.324 

225 

873 

18 

61 

69 

260 

11 

1,768 


Bajshaliye 

Dacca 

Chitting 

Purniah 

Maldab 


Sant&l Parganas ... 
Maubhum 


Tributary States 


8 

118 

19 

680 

87 

1,460 


Kotdiipdrdi a samaj or local 

S of the DharadwAja yotra of 
dtya Baidik Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

Kothddomar, a section of 
Sondrs in Behar. 

Kothipdl, a section of the 
Earan sub-caste of Edyasths in 
Behar. 

Kotolidi probably a corruption 
of Kotwdl, a title of a class of 
rural policemen who hold allot- 
ments of land for keeping watch 
and ward in tho town of l)ar- 
bhanga, in Behar. 

Kotri, a small doer, a totemis- 
tio sept of Chiks in Chota Nagpur. 

Kotsd or Kona, a mul or sec- 
tion of the Chhamidia Madhosid 
and Bhojpuria sub-castes of 
Halwdis in Behar. 

Kotsobhni, a mul or section of 
the Naomulia or Majraut sub- 
caste of Glodlds in Behar. 

Kotwali Kotdl, a pangat or 
section of Bansphor Dorns and 
Dosadhs in Behar ; a title of the 
Bdgdi, Chanddl, lldri, and other 
castes in Bengal employed as 
ohaukidars. 

Kotwal, a synonym for Ddmi. 


Kotwdr, a title of Ehanddits 
and Bautids and a sept of 
Eharwdrs in Chota Nagpur. 

Kowriar, a sept of Chiks and 
Ehorwars in Chota Nagpur. 

Koyd, the wild dog, a totem- 
istic section of Bautias in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Kraunchdwipi» a division of 
Brahmans in Behar including 
Jaisi, Jotkhi or Jotsi, Dakutid, 
Bbadarid or Bhareri, Jadwd, 
Bagunid, Sanicherd. 

Krishak, Krishan, Kriaki, a 
title of those who work in the 
fields, whether as day-labourers or 
as cultivators of their own land. 

Krishnakdnddri. a title of 
Patois, q.v. 

Krishndtreya, a gotra or sec- 
tion of the Brahman, Baidya, 
Edyasth, and Qandhabanik castes 
in Bengal, and the Jhoias in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Kritanya, a group of Gauza 
Brahmans in Behax. 

Krong Khyungtsa, a sept of 
Maghs .in' t£e £U11 Tracts of 
Chittagong. 

Krubchhdgi, a tdar ors^t of 
Hangars in Darjilptg. 

2k2 
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KULDBITv 


Kshim, a title of Dakshiii' 
Birhi and Bangaja E&yasths in 
Bengal. 

Kshatri-Sankoeh, a sjnonym 
for Eoohh. 

Kshatriya, the warrior caste in 
the traditional Hindu system. 
The word is now used nuunly as 
a ^onym for Bajput. 

Kshem, a title of Dahshin- 
B&rhi and Bangaja Kdyasths. 

Kshetragrdmi, a g&in of the 
Bharadwdja gotra of B^rendra 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Kshir, a suh-oaste ofTintis 
in Bengal. 

Kshom, a title of Dakshin- 
Barhi and Bangaja K^yasths in 



Kshuri, razor, a title of Bhan- 
dMs in Orissa. 

Kuari a hypergamous divi- 
sion of the Maghaya suh-oaste of 
Barhis in Bdiar. 

Kuardar, a sept of Kharwars 
in Ghota Nagpur. 

Kudsanchhd, a thar or sept of 
Ehambus in Darjiling. 

Kuchal, a section of the Bah&n- 
najati sub-caste of Elhatris in 
Bengal. 

Kuchhaindi a sept of Bajputs 
in Behar. 

Kujharii, a section of Awadhid 
Hajj&ms in Behar. 

Kujri, a fruit, from which oil 
is made; a sept of Mundas; a 
section of (lor&its in Ghota 
Nagpur. 

( 

Kujur, a fruit, the oil of 
which is used in anointmg horns 
of cattle at the Sohorai festival ; 


a totemistio sept of Oraons; a 
section of Qoriits. 

Kukd, a sept of Bajputs in 
Behar. 

Kukar, a group of the Aoghar 
sect of Saiva ascetics founded 
in Guzerat by a Dasnami mendi- 
cant named Brahmagiri. See 
Aoghar. 

Kukkuti, a giin of the Bdtsya 
gotra of B^rendra Brahmans in 
I Bengal. 

Kukrar, a mul or section of 
the Eanaujid sub-caste of Sonars 
in Behar. 

Kuktdidre, a sept of the Agnid 
sub-tribe of Meches in the Darjil- 
ing Terai. 

Kukur, Kukura, dog, a totem- 
istio sept of Mundas in Ghota 
Nagpur. 

Kukurbandhd, a pur or section 
of Sdkadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

Kukurbans, a sept of Bajputs 
in Behar. 

Kukurid, a sept of Fdns in 
Ghota Nagpur. 

Kukurjhampar, a section of 
Eanaujia Lohars in Behar.. 

Kul, a group of the Bdrendra 
sub-caste of Sunris in Eastern 
Bengal. 

Kulabh i , a gdin of the Sdndilya 
gotra of Barhi Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

Kul&l, a synonym for Eumhdr. 

Kulchulid, a sept of the Suiya- 
bansi sub-tribe of Bajputs in 
Behar. 

Kulden, a section of Murmis 
in Darjiling. 
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Kulhd, a section of Bdbhans 
in Behar. 

Kulhai,' a tiger, a totemistio 
sept of Chiks in Ohota Nagpur. 

Kulhari6, a sept of the Suiya- 
bansi sub-tribe of Eujputs in 
Behar. 

Kulhasia, a sept of Pdnsin 
Gbota Nagpur. 

Kulin, (i) a bypergamous divi- 
»on of lidrhi Brahmans in 
Bengal attributed to Balltil 
Sen, who is said to have insti- 
tuted similar divisions among the 
Baidyos and K&yasths. Other 
Hindu castes below the latter in 
rank have adopted the same 
system as they have done in the 
case of gotras or sections ; (ii) a 
hypergamous division of the 
Paschim Kuliya Sadgops, includ- 
ing BhjUki, Kankse, Prahardj, and 
Siur, and of the Purbba Kuliya 
Sadgops in Midnapur, including 
Biswas, Neogi, and Sur; (iii) a 
hypergamous group of Chasa- 
dhobas and Subamabaniks in 
Bengal; of Karans in Orissa; 
(iv) a hypergamous group of 
Jugis comprising four families 
— llaghu, MAdhab, Nimai, and 
Pagmal. For a fuller treatment 
of the subject, see the article on 
Brahman. 

Kulin-risi, a section of M^los 
in Eastern Bengal. 

Kulisi or Kulkuli, a giin of 
the Sandilya gotra Hdrhi 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Kulkhw6r, a mul or section of 
the Naiya caste in Behar. 
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Kuisreshta, a sulHiaste of 
K^yasths in Behar. 

Kulsunri, a sub-caste of 8un- 
lis in Behar. 

Kulthari Mallik, a section of 
Kanaujid Lohdrs in Behar. 

Kulu or Kachchhud, a section 
of Khari^s in Ghota Nagpur. 

Kulung, a ihar or sept of 
Khambus in Darjiling. 

Kulusurhi, a section of GoriA 
Gowdr or Dahiar Godlds in 
Behar. 

Kulwant or Kulwat, a sub- 
caste of Malldhs in Behar. 

Kulyi Rishi, a section of 
Tdntis in Bengal. 

Kum, a section of Bautids in 
Ghota Nagpur. 

Kumair, a section of Awadhid 
Hajjams in Behar. 

Kumir, a section of the Par- 
gah caste in Behar, and of 
itautias in Ghota Nagpur ; a sub- 
sept of the Hemrom sept of 
Santals. 

Kufnir or Komar-Bhdg, a sub- 
tribe of Mai Pahariyas. 

Kumdra, a sub-caste of Koiris 
and a title of Maithil Brahmans 
in Behar. 

KumhhaMr, Kumdr, a syn- 
onym for Kumhdr in Bengal, 

Kumedwir, a section of Bab- 
bans in Behar. 

Kumhar, a sept of Mundas in 
Ghota Nagpur. 


Mutnhdt, Kumdry KumbAakdr, the potter caste of ^ Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa. Concerning their tradi- 
Traditions of origin, p^jg^t^ge tfiere seems to be a wide 

difference of opinion among the recognised authorities on that 
subject. Thus the Brahmavaivartta Purdna^ says that the Km- 
bhaikdr, or maker of water jars {humble), is born of a Vaisya 
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woman by a Brabman fother; the Pardsaia Sanliii& makm the 
fothnr a '^likar (gardener) and the mother a Ghamdr ; while 
the Far&sara Padliati holds that the ancestor of the caste was 
begotten of a Tili woman by a Pattikdr, or weayer of silk cloth. 
Sir Monier Williams, again, in his Sanskrit Dictionary, describes them 
as the ofbpiing of a Kshatriya woman by a Brahman. Oonjectnres 
of this kind do not pretend to have any historical basis, and their 
only object is to reconcile the fact that there are many castes with 
the Brahmanical theory that there are only four. All beyond the 
oanonical number are therefore supposed to have arisen from a 
complicated series of courses between the original four and their 
descendants ; and if a new caste is formed, it is some one’s business 
to find a mythical pedigree for it. Such pedigrees, however, are not 
taken very seriously, even by the people most concerned, and stories 
ascribing the origin of a caste to an 6u>t of special creation seem to be 
quite as popular as traditions of mixed descent. The Kumh^rs, for 
example, say that at the marriage of Siva a water jar {ghat) was 
wanted, but no one knew how to make one. The god therefore took 
a bead from his necklace and with it created a potter ; while with 
a second he made a woman, who become the potter’s wife. This man 
was the father of all those who work in pottery, and in memory of 
their creator all potters bear the title Itudra Pal. 

The endogamous subdivisions of the caste are very numerous, 
_ . , ^ . and vary a good deal from district to district. 

em 8 10 uio. Dacca, for instance, we find the five sub- 

divisions Bari Bhigiyi, Chhoti Bhagiyi, Rajmahilii, Khatya, 
and Magi. The Bard Bhdgiyd Kumhdrs have separated into two 
divisions. The first, descended from Tilak Pal, only make block 
utensilB; the second, sprang from Madhava Pal, like the Ohhotd 
Bhdgiyd, only manufacture red. In both sub- castes, again, there is 
a fiMher grouping into Lil and Sadi, so callod from the custom of 
wearing red or white dothes at the marriage ceremony. 

The Bdjmahdlid potters are quite distinct from the Khatya 
Kumhdrs on the one hand and the Bengali Kumhdr on the other. 
They originally came from Bdjmahdl with a member of the Bonga 
Admkdrf family, and having tarried in Dacca for several generations 
lost caste, while those who subsequently arrived £rom Hindustan 
were in their turn likewise degraded. There are about two hundred 
bouses belonging to these potters in Ja’fargonj, Sultdnganj, Bdi 
Bdzdr, and Edrwdn, suburbs of Dacca, and the caste still speaks 
a language made up of Hindi and Bengali. Having been settled in 
Bengal for many years, the clean iSldra castes drink from their 
water-vessels, while the §ddra Brahman and other servants work for 
them. The srMdha, moreover, is celebrated after thirty days, as 
with the Nava-^kha. 

The Khatya, or debased Kumhdrs of Dacca, claim to belong to 
the Maghaiy& potter family of Patna. They drink water from the 
vessels of the other Kumhdrs, and may give water to them, but hold 
no oammunication with the Bdjmah41i4 Kumhdrs. None of the 
other Bengali l^ddras, however, admit their equality. In Dacca they 
are all mnak ShdUs in creed, the Mahant of the Shujd’atpur 
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AkhAra being the Qnrn. Unlike the other sub-oastes, the7 -work 
throughout the month of Baisdkh, and on the Dashaid m^e 
oblations of rioe^ wheat-flour, clay, and red lead to Mah&deo, their 
patron deity. 

Khatya Kumhdrs only work with chikni-mattif or potter’s 
earth, manufacturing with the chdk, or horizontal wheel, long- 
necked flasks (surdht), lotahs, pipes, water-spouts, balusters {ifarddid), 
and toys, but never idols. On the tenth day after death the Kantah^ 
Brahman performs a religious service, at which he tastes the oblation 
rice. On the following day the srdddha is celebrated as among 
Gha^d&ls and Ekddasl Jogis. 

The Magi subdivision is outcasted, having a purohit of its own. 
Their debasement is referred to the days when the Maghs harried 
Eastern Bengal, and, entering houses, defiled the inmates. There 
seems no reason, however, for concluding that these degraded potters 
are the offspring of Maghs by Kumhdr women, as they resemble in 
every feature the genuine stock of potters. 

One of my correspondents in Dacca describes an entirely 
different arrangement of sub-castes, thus: — Chhota Bhagiy^, 
Bikrampuriya, Jahdngirnagaria, Faitabajia, Bhagaldfispurid. 
The last four names have a purely local significance. Jahdngimagar 
is the old name of Dacca, and its derivative is applied to the potters 
of the city ; Paihibdj is the name of a pargam, and Bhdgalddspur 
is a village in Bhowdl. It appears, however, that those groups 
are not invariably endogamous, and that iutermarriages between 
them are not absolutely prohibited. At present, then, they cannot 
certainly be ranked as sub-castes ; and it is possible that they are 
merely organizations for trade pxirposos. Dr. Wise mentions that 
in the city of Dacca the Kumhdrs have two dais, or trade unions— 
one known as Isldmpiir, the other as Bhdgalpur, after two quarters 
of the city whore the potters chiefly reside ; while outside the city 
every four or five villages have a dcil to promote the interests of the 
trade. The headman is styled Paramdnik, who, on account of 
the increase in the size of the caste, is obliged to employ assistants, 
Ndiks or Gumdshtas. They are treated with little deference, and 
merely execute the orders of their master. 

The four sub-castes found iu Noakhali — Bhulaiya, Sardlid, 
Chfitgdinyd, and Sandwipa — appear to bo based on differences of 
original habitat. In Pabna five sub-castes have been formed— Siras- 
th^n, Majhdsthan, Chandansdra, Chaurasi, and Daspdrd. The 
first are believed to have come from the North-Western Provinces, 
and are said to be descended from Premdnanda, third son of the 
original potter, Rudra Pdl. Their habits are supposed to be unclean, 
and Brahmans will not take water from their hands. The Da^rd 
are said to be descended from Kuldvanda, the eldest of Rudra ^Pal’s 
sons. The Chaurasi, according to local tradition, were originally 
a branch of the Chandansdra sub-caste, who settled among the 
Daspdrd, but were not admitted by ^eln to equal social rights. 
The immigrants waited their time, and took the firat opportunity 
which offered of righting themselves. When the Nawdb of Murshed- 
abad chanced to be travelliug in that part of the country, they 
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presented to him a number of artifioial flowers and fruits made of 
pottery. The imitation was so exact that in reward for their skill 
the Nawdb gave tlm settlers eighty-four villages, and permitted them 
to oall themselves^ by the title Chauidsi. From that time their 
social supremacy was secured, and they were able to impose upon 
tbe Das^rd sub-caste the condition that only those who admitted 
the superiority of the Chaurdsi should hold the title Pardmanik; 
that those who served them with p&n at marriage aud social 
ceremonies should be called Panp^tra ; and that those who still 
insisted on holding aloof should be degraded to the lowest rank 
under the designation Mujgarni. 

In Murshedabad and Uughli the sub-castes Birendra and 
R&rhl are met with, the theory being that the original settlements 
of each group were in the large tracts of country whose name it 
bears. Some, however, say that the Barendra Kumhdrs are descend- 
ed from one of the sons of liudra Pal, who had forcible intercourse 
with his own sister. The Daspard sub-caste is also known in 
Murshedabad, where it is believed to be the offspring of one of 
Budra Pdl’s sons by a maid-servant. Its special function is supposed 
to be the manufacture of the shell bracelets which are worn 
by married women. The Jessore sub-castes appear to be only 
local. 

In Behar, Chota Nagpur, and the Santdl Parganas a wholly 
different set of sub-castes is met with. The Maghaiya, Kanauji^, 
and Tirhutid are named after large tracts of country ; the Ayodhid- 
bdsi claim to be immigrants from Oudh; the Bangdii or Rarhi are 
Bengal Kumhdrs who have settled in Behar ; and tlie T urk-Kumhdr 
are Mahomedans. Of the rest, the Biahut forbid widows to marry 
again, aud the Chdpud take their name from a particular kind of 
eaarthen vessel which they make. 

The Kumhdrs of Orissa are divided into two endogamous sub- 
castes — Jagannathi or Uriya Kumhars, who work standing and make 
lagre earthen pots, and Khatya Kunnhars, who turn the wheel sitting 
and make small earthen pots, cups, toys, etc. The latter are immi- 
grants from Upper India, whose number is comparatively insignificant. 

In the matter of exogamy the practice of Kumli^rs differs 
widely in different parts of the country. In 
Eastern Bengal, where the influence of Maho- 
medan usage is strong, only one or two sections are known to 
the caste, and marriage within the section is permitted. The 
Macrhaiyd Eumbdrs, on the other hand, and probably most of 
‘the Behar sub-castes, have a long array of sections, mainly of the 
titular type, but referring in some instances to local aud territorial 
areas. A man may not marry a woman of his own section or of the 
sections to which his mother, paternal grandmother, or maternal 

S dmother belonged. Tbe Jagannathi Eumh^rs of Oiissa, who 
a tolerably high social position in that province, are subdivided 
•for matrimonial pumoseS ijito the. following exogamous sections : — 
Kaundinya, tiger; Sarpa, snake; Neu I, weasel; Goru,oow; Mudir, 
frog; Bhad-bhadrid» ei)arrow ; Kurma, tortoise. The members of 
each section express their respect for the animal whose name the 
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section bears by refraiuing from killing or injuring it, and by 
bowing when they meet it. The entire caste also abstain from eating, 
and even go so far as to worship, the sal fish, because the rings on its 
scales resemble the wheel, which is the symbol of their craft. The 
Khatya Kumhto in Orissa have only one section (Kisyapa), and 
thus, like the Rajbansis of Rangpur, are really endogamous in 
spite of themselves. The reason probably is that there are too 
few of them in Orissa to fit up a proper exogamous system, and 
they content themselves with the pretence of one. Both sub-castes 
appear to be conscious that the names of their sections are open to 
misconception, and explain that they are really the names of certain 
saints, who being present at Daksha’s horse sacrifice transformed 
themselves into animals to escape the wrath of Siva, whom' Baksha, 
like Peleus in the Greek myth, had neglected to invite. It may 
well be that we owe the preservation of these interesting totemistic 
.groups to the ingenuity of the person who devised this respectable 
means of accounting for a series of names oo likely to compromise 
the reputation of the caste. In the case of the Khatya Kumhdrs, 
the fact that their single section bears the name of Kasyapa, while 
they venerate the tortoise (kachhap)^ and tell an odd story by way 
of apology for the practice, may perhaps lend weight to the con- 
jecture, in itself a fairly plausible one, that many of the lower castes 
in Bengal who are beginning to set up as pure Hindus have taken 
advantage of the resemblanoe in sound between kachhap and kmyap 
{chh and « both become sh in colloquial Bengali) to convert a 
totemistic title into an eponymous one, and have gone on to borrow 
such other Brahmanical gotrm as seemed to them desirable. If, for 
example, we analyse the matrimonial arrangements of the Bhars 
of Manbhum, many of whom are the hereditary personal servants 
of the pseudo-Rajput Raja of Pachete, we find the foregoing 
conjecture borne out by the fact that two out of the seven sections 
which they recognise are called after the peacock and the hel 
fruit, while the rest are eponymous. But this is an exceptionally 
clear case of survival, and I fear it is hardly possible to simplify 
the diagnosis of non-Aryan castes by laying down a general rule 
that all castes with a section bearing the name Kasyapa, who have 
not demonstrably borrowed that appellation from the Brahmans, are 
probably offshoots from some non- Aryan tribe. 

In Behar, Orissa, and Chota Nagpur Kumhars still permit girls 
to be married as adults, though they hold 
Marriago, infant-marriage to be more respectable. In 

Singbhum and the Tributary States of Orissa adult-marriage is^ 
the rule. The Kumhdrs of Bengal, on the other hand, have long 
conformed to the usage of the higher castes, and marry their daughters 
before the age of puberty. 

Everywhere a bride-price {pan) is paid to the father of the bride, 
and in determining the amount of this the comparative social 
position of the parties is not usually taken' into consideration. “ It * 
IS considered,” saysDi*. Wise, “ a dishonouring act for a Kumbdr to 
accept a wife without paying money to the father. Of late years 
the price has risen so much that the poorer young men find it 
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d^oalt to procure wives at all/’ One of my correspondents says, 
indeed, that it ranges from Rs. 300 to Rs. 1,000, but I am inclined 
to 8U£peot some exaggeration here. There are, however, ngns of 
the development of a intern of hypergamy, modelled on the Kulinism 
of the higher castes, which may lead in time to the conversion of 
the bride-price into a bridegroom-price. The Far&manik, Pdnpdtra, 
imd Mujgami groups mentioned above seem on the way to become 
hypergamous ; and I am informed that a Kumbdr of Bikrampur 
in Dacca would, within that district at any rate, be able to obtain 
a higher price for bis daughter than would be paid to a member 
of another group. The marriage ceremony is of the orthodox type ; 
the essentid. and binding portion of the ritual is usually sindurddn^ 
or smearing vermilion on the bride’s forehead and the parting of her 
hear. The Jeigannathi Rumhars of Ori'Sa regard the knotting 
togetbmr of the clothes of the married couple as the most important 
feature in the ceremony. This is done by a Brahman after the 
ofBering of horn has been made. The Khatya Kumhars follow 
much the same ceremony, but substitute for horn the worship of 
the goddess Bindubasini. 

Polygamy is permitted to the limited extent that a man may take 
a second wife if his first wife has not borne him a son. Some say 
that he can only do so if the wife gives permission. It is certain, 
however, that polygamy is not much in vogue. Widow-marriage 
and divorce are not recognised by tho Rumhclrs of Bengal, who 
adhere strictly to the customs of the higher castes on these points. 
In Behar, Chota Nagpur, and Orissa a widow of any but tho 
Bidhut sub-caste may marry again by the sagai or chumaimd form, 
and is not ordinarily^ restricted in her choice by any positive obliga- 
tion to marry her deceased husband’s younger brother should such 
a relative exist. Divorce is permitted on the ground of unchastity, 
with the sanction of the paiwMgal of the caste. In Orissa the 
finding of the panchdyat is usually recorded on a palm-leaf, and the 
woman is allowed maintenance for six months. Divorced women 
are looked upon as degraded, but are permitted to marry again by 
the same ritual as widows. 

Notwithstanding their alleged descent from the god Siva, 
_ ,. . Vaishnavism seems to bo the favourite religion 

igion. caste. In Eastern Bengal, Dr. Wise 

states that Rumhdrs still worship the ancient Yedic deities Agni, 
Brahma, Indra, and Pavana, and on the first of Jaishtha (May- 
June), at the termination of the idle month, special services 
are held in their honour, at the some time as the festival of 
Viswa-Rarmd is celebrated. With this exception, their religious 
observances in Bengal and Behar do not appear to differ materially 
from those of other Hindu castes of similar social standing. In 
Orissa Rddhd, Krishna, and Jaganndth are the deities most revered 
by the Uria Rumhdrs. The j^atya Rumhdrs, on tho other hand, 
in Cuttack, as in Dacca, ^profess to foUow the precepts of Guru 
N&nak, while at the same time they worship Durgd under the name 

1 In Singbhum she is expected to marry her deceased husband's yoanger 
brother.' 
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oiBrnAuUsm. Among ttie ■UriaK.ui!DJidtB,'R.udial?6\, ttie myiMeiik 
anoeBloT of the oaftte, is ■woxsbipped as a sort of patron Baint Hia 
iTuage is plated Toetweeiii the images of Radh& and' Rxislma in the 
Bhagwat gadi, or room set apart for the reading of the sacred hooks 
of the Vaishnava sect, and on the Sukla Sasti, the sixth day of the new 
moon of the month of Aghran, fried paddy, plantains, oocoannts, and 
similar offerings are presented to him. A Brahman recites mantras, 
or mystic invocations, and receives as his perquisite the articles offered 
to Budra Pal. This festival is oaUod Ohran Sasti. The Khatya 
Kumhdrs pay a similar tribute to Kunwdr, whom they regard 
as their ancestor, in the month of Sraban. Sitald, the goddess 
of small-pox, is worshipped in the same month, and Chaitra is 
regarded as sacred to the tutelary goddess BinduhAsini. Kunwar 
is revered in Behar as the chief of the Gdidn, or spirits of departed 
Bumh^rs, who exercise some vague sort of influence over human 
affairs, and have to be appeased by periodical sacriflces of goats and 
sweetmeats, which are afterwards divided among the members of the 
caste who attend at the ceremony. The snake goddess Bisohari, 
Sokhi, Sambhundth, Bandi, Goraiyd, and the Panch Pir, also 
rank among the minor deities of the caste, and ore worshipped four 
times a year, in the months of Mdgh, Phdlgun,Bai8dkh,andSrdwan. 
In Chota Nagpur the religion of the caste seems to bo of a more 
primitive type. Although professing Hinduism and worshipping in 
a general way all the gods of tho regular pantheon, they also offer 
goats, molasses, ghi, and milk to the mountain gods Kand Bum, 
Mdthd Bum, and Kdnki Buru, who are reverenced by the non- 
Aryan tribes. On the occasions of this worship Brahmans officiate as 
priests and take the offerings. It might perhaps be argued that the 
cult is a genuine survival, indicating that the Kumh^rs of that part 
of the country are merely an offshoot from a non-Aryan tribe ; but 
I think it equally possible that we have to deal with mere imitation, 
encouraged by the desire to appease tho local gods. 

On the first of Baisakh tho Bengal Kumhars put an image of 
the god Siva on their wheel (cMIc), and leave the wheel unturned 
during the whole month. On the thirtieth day Siva is formally 
worshipped, and his effigy is thrown into a river or tank. The wheel 
is then again brought into use. Viswakarma, the artificer of the gods, 
is worshipped on the last day of Pans. All the implements of the 
potter’s craft are laid before him, and offerings of fruits, sweetmeats, 
and the like are presented. 

For the service of tho greater gods Bumhars, like other mem- 
bers of the Nava-Sakha group, emjfloy Brahmans, who are for the 
most part received on equal terms by other members o| the sacred 
order, although less esteemed than those Brahmans who themselves 
serve Brahmans only. 

The dead are burned by all except the very poor, who cannot 
afford the wood for the funeral pyre. The 
Diq)osaiofthodoad. of Bengal 'and Orissa perform the 

ceremony of srdddh on the thirtieth day after death, in much the 
Hamft fashion as the higher castes. Among the Eumh&rs of Behar 
and Chota Nagpur and the Khatya KumMrs of Bengal and Onss% 
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the KanthA Brahman oelebratee a religious service and tastes the 
oblation rice on the tenth day after death, and the regular srdddh is 
performed on the eleventh day. Some, however, say the thirteenth, 
and it is possible that the practice may differ in different ports of 
the country. libations (tarpon) for the benefit of ancestors in 
general are poured forth in the month of Aswin every year. 

The social standing of the caste is respectable. In Bengal they 

o • , i are recognised as members of the Navasikha 

group, and in Behar and Orissa Brahmans take 
water from their hands. The J aganndthi Kumhiirs of Orissa, though 
professing "Vaishnavism and deeming it praiseworthy to abstain from 
the flesh of any living creature, nevertheless eat goats which have been 
sacrificed to the gods, deer, wild boars, and all fish except the sdL 
They also partake of the leavings of Bnihmans, and at the mahoUah^ 
or sacred feast of the Vaishnava sect, they will eat cooked food with 
Khanddyats, Orh-ChasAs, Gurias, Chhutdrs, Earners, Godlas, Telis, 
N^pits, and T^ntis. On no other occasion will they eat with, or take 
water from, a man of a caste lower than Teli. Smoking from a 
hookah is governed by the rule about water, but cigars may be 
taken from any one. E3iatya Kumhars eat goats and all kinds of 
scaly fish, and also the leavings of Nanak Shahi priests. Neither 
Bub-C 9 .ste permits the use of strong drink. In Bengal the Kumhdrs 
eat sacrificial animals — deer, ducks, geese, and pigeons. Boiled rice 
they take only from Brahmans ; water and sweetmeats from members 
of the Nava-Sdkha group. The Kumhars of Behar eat cooked food 
and smoke only with their own caste, but take sweetmeats and 
water from Koiris, Gangotas, and the large group of castes from 
whom a Brahman may take water. Goat flesh and mutton, and 
all kinds of fish except the bagdr^ are lawful food. Strong drink 
is also indulged in, but it is thought more respectable to abstain. 

In Dacca, says Dr. Wise, the manufacture of pottery is still 
in its infancy, and no improvement can be 
ccupa ion. looked for BO long as the obligation of breaking 

all cooking utensils after a death, or any sort of ceremonial polu- 
tion, limits Hindus to the use of the cheapest kinds of pottery. 
The wheel in use is the Homan rota, a circular table of baked clay 
weighted along the rim, revolving rapidly on a pivot cut from the 
heart of a tamarind tree. The neck and shoulders of all globular 
vessels are made with the wheel (cAdlfel, but the body is fashioned 
by hand, often by women. A round ball of hardened clay (boild) 
is held inside, while with a wooden mallet (ptind) the material is 
beaten from the outside into the requisite shape and thinness. Two 
kinds of eajcth are used by the Dacca Kumhdrs : one called bdlij the 
other kdla matU; and one part of the former mixed v^th two of 
the latter are employed in the production of the strongest pottery. 
For making the common red earthenware vessels red laterite earth 
&om^ Bhowdl is used, the colour of the rim being deepened by coating 
it with a mixture of oatbchu (ka^A) and fuller’s earth. The cheap 
red and black earthenware are both prepared with the same clay, the 
latter being blackened by covering up the kiln at a certain stage and 
adding oil-cake to the fire. Bengali potters cannot glaze or fix the 
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oolours on the ware, tut axe content to paint the 'vessel alter it 
has teen baked. Their colours are al'ways mixed "with muoilage» 
obtained ^rom hela or tamannd seeds. Red paints are prepared 
vritb red lead ; yellow with arsenic (hartdl ) ; green by mixing yellow 
arsenic and indigo ; and black with lamp-black, charred rice, or 
ml reeds. A gloss is often imparted with the white of duck’s eggs, 
but as this washes off before long, garjan oil is more generally used. 
Idols, toys, and tobacco-bowls are also painted with these colours, 
and the images of deities are further embellished by having 
powdered mica sprinkled over them while the paint is still wet. 
The Dacca Kumhdrs manufacture bricks, tiles, earthenware of all 
shapes and sizes, idols, and toys ; the two last being moulded if of 
small size. 

The manufactory of the Kumhdr well repays a visit. Beneath 
the same thatched roof are the kiln, storehouse, and dwelling-house, 
while at the door the clay is prepared. The kiln is called the pan, 
from the Sanskrit Pavana, that which purifies, and the hut the pang liar. 
The kiln is divided into compartments, in which the newly-made vessels 
are arranged, earth being heaped over all. Wood is never used to heat 
it, but grass, reeds, or bamboo stems are the ordinary combustibles. 

Although Kumhars are prohibited from using the clidk during 
the month of Baisakb, because ViswakarmA, the great artificer, 
rested from his labours during that month, they are permitted to dig 
and store clay. A potter never cultivates the soil or serves as a 
domestic servant, but he has no objections to become a trader, a 
cloth merchant, a •writer, or a servant to a shopkeeper. The village 
potter occasionally holds chAkardn land, on the condition that he 
supplies the vessels required at all festivals observed by the zammddr 
or the village community. Hindu households generally contract for 
their annual supply of earthenware, while a few pay the market rate 
for what is wanted. The pottery made at Bdi Bazdr, in Dacca, 
bears a great name throughout Eastern Bengal, and in the cold 
season boats laden with cocoanuts arrive from Sondip, Noakhali, and 
Bdrganj, returning full of pots and pans from this mart. Vijayapur, 
in Tipperah, is another bazdr famous for the excellence of its pottery. 

Bdjmahdlid Kumhdrs have a curious custom, which is a source of 
much ■wit among Bengalis. They thatch the drying houses with green 
grass, merely fastening it down with weights, but never tying it, and 
when dry the thatch is used for lighting the kiln fire. They manufac- 
ture cooking pots for vegetables, milk-pans (ras-dohana), and salvers on 
which sweetmeats and other delicacies are handed round at weddings, 
but 'will not make idols or platters used in offerings to deities. 

Like the Bengali Kumhdrs, they do no work during the month 
of Baisdkh, and on the first Saturday of that , month celebrate the 
worship of Viswakarmd. They work double during the previous 
month Cbaitra, and it is lawful to bake the pottery in Baisdkh. At 
the time of worship their trade implements and manufactures 
are arranged on the top of the kiln aud^orhamented with bel leaves, 
while the usual oblations are presented. The purohit, memwhile, 
mutters a few incantations, soliciting the favour of the divine work- 
man. Once a year, when the kiln is filled, the caste Brahman 
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oiffifflfttes at the Agm Paji; are made of rioe, plaataiaB, 

ooooanat, Bweefbmeats, and a piece of cloth. 

The wives of these Kuinh4rs assist their hnshands, fashioning 
the globnlar part of the v^sels, while the men make the necks 
and rims. Eumhdrs are singular in placing over thdr wdls an 
earthenware rim or cMk^ admirably suit^ for preventing the 
ingress of filth. It is made by themselves, but has not been 
adopted by any other class. 

The forgoing description of the occupation of the potter caste 
is substantially correct at the present day. KumMrs, however, are 
not so exclusively devotfed to their characteristic profession as 
Dr. Wise makes them out to be. In Orissa some of them follow 
the trade of carpenters and bricklayers, and everywhere a certain 
proportion of the caste is engaged .in agriculture. This, however, 
IB a o^paratively recent departure, and few of them have risen 
above the status of tenure-holders or occupancy raiyats. Cultivating 
Kumhdrs still regard the chak as the symbol of their caste, and 
brand their cattle with a rude representation of it. In Ohota 
Nagpur the Maghaiya Kumhdrs are looked down upon by the 
£ananjia sub-caste because they castrato bullocks. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
KumhArs in 1872 and 1881 ; — 


Disimox. 

1872. 

1881. 

Distbict. 

1873. 

1881. 

Bardwan 

Bankura 

Birbhtim 

Midnapur 

Huffhli 1 

Howrah ) 

24.Pargana9 

Nadiya 

Khulna 

Jessoro 

MurHhedabad 

Hinaipur 

Eajshahye 

Bangpur 

Boara 

Fabna 

l)arjilinj| 

Jalpigon 

KuchBohar ... 

Dacca 

Vaiidpur 

Bakarganj 

Maimansinh 

wn 

4,518 

7,683 

29,122 

14,872 

10,474 

29,420 

22,022 

11,278 

0,408 

7,850 

6.7(19 

3,748 

10,202 

342 

8,216 

14,835 

8,196 

18,748 

19,828 

13,020 

7,992 

8.892 
80,650 

f 9,688 

1 6,712 

12,036 
15,855 
9,332 
19,335 
10,487 
5,319 
0,999 
6,063 
3,710 
9,841 
687 

1.892 
1,101 

17,378 

10,783 

9,540 

18,018 

Tipporah 

Chittagong 

Noakhali 

Patna 

Gya 

Sbahabad 

Tirhut i ••• 

Xirnut (Dajrbhaiiga ... 

Baran 

Ohamparan 

Monghyr 

Bhagalpur 

Purniah 

Muldah 

Suntal Parganas 

Cuttack 

Puri 

Balasore , 

Tributary States 

llazaribagh 

Lobanlagd. 

Bingbhum 

Man bhum 

Tributary States 

10,945 

3,826 

3,518 

20,581 

25,8(18 

18,931 

] 48,030 

21.911 
17,151 
20,3?)! 
25,009 

11.912 
3,8ti4 

14,766 

10,812 

9,666 

10,589 

16,559 

14,058 

15,689 

7,145 

24,391 

4,608 

9,705 

0,423 

4,610 

24.009 

22,282 

23,814 

C 8,3,408 

1 25,241 
24,594 
18,807 
31,007 
35,939 
18,7.32 
5.908 
21,419 
22,208 
1.3,135 
12,681 
26,663 
21,006 
19,679 
6,882 
82,844 
9,099 


Kumharid, a section of the 
Banodhi^ and IFaiswdr Ealwars 
in Bebar; a sept of Chiks in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Kuna, a stone quarry, a title 
of the Earanga caste in Sing- 
bhum. * 

Kunbdhong, a sept of lim- 
Ims in Darjiling. 


KmU^ a synonym for Eurmi. 

Kunchbandhwd, a maker of 
the kas-kas brashes (kunck), used 
by weavers to smooth the threads 
of the warp before it is put into 
the loom. The occupation is 
usually followed by Nats and by 
Mohomcdans, who combine with 
it the castration of cattle. 
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Kundatl, a sept of Baiputs in j 
Beliar. 1 

Kundalil , a gim of the B&bama 
gotra of Kirhi Biahmans in 
Bengal. 

Kunddrk, a pur or section of 
S&kadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

Kundi( a section of Awadhid 
Hajjdms in Beliar. 

Kundiar, a section of Eurmis 
in Ghota Nagpur and Orissa; 
a section of Mahilis in Western 
Bengal. 

Kundii, a section of Eautias 
in Ghota Nagpur. 

Kundkar, a turner, denoting 
more particularly workers in horn, 
who are always Mahoiuedans. 
The Kundkar makes combs, pegs 
for shoes, small boxes [dibiya) 
for keeping medicines and various 
odds and ends. They despise the 
Kasai and the Kuti and decline 
to intermarry with them. 

Kundri, a vegetable used in 
making curry, a totemistio sept 
of Oraons in Ghota Nagpur. 

Kundu, Kmda, a title of 
Aguris, Qandhabaniks, Kaibart- 
tas, Kdyasths, Tantis, Telis, 
Bankharis, Sutradhars, and cer- 
tain other castes in Bengal. 

KundulSi a sept of Mundas 
in Ghota Nagpur. 

Kunjakuli, a section of Pdns 
in Ghota Nagpur. 

Kunjalwdr, a section of 
Bsbhans in Behar. 

Kunjasiri, a section of Fdns 
in Ghota Nagpur. 

Kunjilwir-Malangid, a mul of 
the Katydy an section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Bengal. 


lECFBiiL. 

Kunjtiw&r-Sateri a mid of the 
K&ty^yan section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Kunjilw^-Ullu, a mtd of tlm 
Kdtydyan section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

KunJilwdi>Bhakrain, a mul of 
the Kdtydyan section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. ' 

Kunjjlw&r-Digaun, a mul of 
the Katy&yan section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Kunjilwdr-BhakhraUfi, am«/ 
of the Katydyan section of 
Maithil Brahmans in Behar. 

Kunjrd, a greengrocer who 
sells iarkdri and mbji — an occu<* 
pation usually, but not exclusive- 
ly, followed by Mahomedans in 
Behar. In Dacca, according to 
Dr. Wise, Kunjra is used as a 
term of abuse, and the fruit 
sellers call themselves Mewa- 
farosh, Sabzi-farosh or Bepari. 

Kunkdl, a title of Kumhdrs. 

Kunot, a sub-caste of Gonrhis 
in Behar. 

Kuns, a section of Binjhias in 
Ghota Nagj)ur. 

Kuntia, a sept of Hos in 
Singbhum. 

Kunwar, a section of Bhdig. 

Kunwarddr, a section of 
Gheros in Ghota Nagpur. 

Kurd, a sept of Ghakmds in 
the Hill Tracts 5f Ghittagong. 

Kurai, a pur or section of 
Sdkadwipi Brahmans in Behar; 
a sept of Fdns in Ghota Nag- 
pur.. ' 

Kurd), a title of Kaibarttas in. 
Bengal. 
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KuranM^ a Byiumym for Eumii. 

Kui^, a sub-caste of Earan- 
gas in Western Bengal who are 
employed in making bamboo 
baskets. 

Kuril a snb-oaste of Dos4dhs 
who make their Umg as bird- 
oatehers, and occasionally as ped- 
lars. A synonym for- Mayard, 
Madhukori, or Madhunapit, q.v. 

Kurin, a sub-ooste of Dosddhs 
and Gonrbis in Behar ; of Mallahs 
in Behar, usually employed as 
boatmen; 

Kurisarjan, a subdivision of 
the Meches, also called Mechkuri, 
who sell oil. 


Kurji, a section of G-odlds in 
Behar. 

Kurjya, aseptof Ghakmdsin' 
the Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

Kurkuti, red ant, a totemis- 
tic sept of Mundas in Ghota 
Nagpur. 

Kurki Dhoiiar, a tjmr or sept 
of Damis in Darjiling, the 
members of which are drummers 
by profession. 

Kurnfia, tortoise, a totemistio 
section of Jagannathi Kumhdrs 
I in Orissa. 


IRttrmi, Ktinhi, Kuramhi, a very large cultivating caste of 
... .... . . . Upper India, Behar, Chota Nagpur, and 

Traditions of ongin. Qj-igga. Their Origin is obscure, and their 

meagre traditions throw no light upon the subject, being for the 
most part mythological tales of a trivial character, or legends 
relating to recent migrations of comparatively small sections of 
the caste. Writing of the Kurmis of Behar, Buchanan classes 
them among the “ aboriginal Hindu nations that were not of 
sufficient consequence to be admitted into the order of Kshatris, 
but too powerful to be thrust into tlie dregs of impurity.”* In 
another place he mentions as not wholly untenable the opinion that 
the Kurmis of Gorakhpur are the same as the Thdrus, adding, how- 
ever, that the Kurmis strenuously deny the connexion, they being 
nearly as pure as the Ahirs.® The only evidence in support of 
this view seems to be the fact that the title Dhelphor, or • clod- 
hreaker,* given by Buchanan as the name of a Kurmi ‘ tribe,’ is 
found also among the Thorns. This, however, proves nothing, as 
the term might obviously be applied to any class of re^ar cultiva- 
tors. On the other hand, it is perfectly possible that a branch of the 
Thorns on taking to settled cultivation may have sought to connect 
themselves, under the name of Dhelphor Kurmis, with the leading 
agricultural caste, of the Ganges Valley. Sir Henry Elliot,* 
h&r, Sherriiig,* and Mr. Nesfield* treat the caste as an accom- 
plished fact, and ventime on no conjecture regarding its prob- 
able origin. Sir George Campbell, speaking of the Kurmis of 
Hindustan, says they are on an average darker and less good-looking 


* Eattern India, i, f66. 

* Ihid, ii, 461*. 

* Baeeg of (he North-Wettem Propincet, p. 155. 
^ Hindu Tribet and Cattes, i, 323. 

‘ Briqf View of the Caete Bgetem, p. 14. 
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than Brahmans and Bajpats, but still quite Arjan in thdr featuzes, 
institutions, and manners.^ Colonel Dalton regards them as the 
descendants of some of the earliest of the Aryan oolonists of 
Bengal — “a brown, tawny-ooloured people, of average heigh t, 
well-proportioned, rather lightly framed, and with a fair amount 
of good looks. They show woU-shaped heads and high features, 
less refined than Brahmans, less martial than Bajputs, of humbler 
mien even than the GoaMs ; but, except when they hare obviously 
intermixed with aborigines, they are unquestionably Aryan in looks. 
Ghrey eyes and brownish hair are sometimes met with amongst 
them. The women have usually small and well-formed hands and 
feet.”* 

The foregoing description clearly refers only to the Burmis of 
Behar, who are on the whole a fine-looking race, though perhaps 
hardly so Aryan in appearance as Colonel Dalton seeks to make 
out. The caste bearing the same name in Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa belongs to an entirely different type. Short, sturdy, and 
of very dark complexion, these Kurmis closely resemble in feature 
the Dravidian tribes around them. In Maubhum and the north 
of Orissa it is difficult to distinguish a Kurmi from a Bhumij 
or a Souhll, and the latter tribe, who are more particular about 
food than is commonly supposed, will eat boiled rice prepared by 
Burmis ; and according to one tradition regard them as half- 
brethren of their own, sprung from the same father, who begot 
the Buimis on the elder and the SantAls on the younger of two 
sisters. The distinct and woU-presorved totemism of the caste is 
noticed at length below. 

The question then arises — Are those Burmis a degraded branch of 
tho Burmis of Behar and Uj)per India, or should they be treated as a 
separate caste formed out of Dravidian elements and owing their name 
to the accident of their having devoted themselves exclusively to culti- 
vation ? Colonel Dalton does not distinctly commit himself to either 
view ; but it is clear from his account of the caste that he was conscious 
of the difficulty, and was inclined on the whole to dispose of it by the 
hypothesis of degradation. This theory, however, fails entirely to 
account either for tho remarkably uniform typo of the Chota Nagpur 
Burmis or for their totemistic usages. The latter point, however, 
appears to have been unknown to Colonel Dalton, and might possibly 
have induced him to change his opinion. Throe hypotheses seem to 
be more or less tepable ; — (1) that the class Eurmi is made up of two 
distinct stocks, the one Aryan and the other Dravidian ; (2) that the 
entire group comes of an Aryan stock, the typo of which has been 
modified to a varying extent by mixture of blood and vicissitudes ol 
occupation ; (3) that tho entire group was originally Dravidian, but 
that those portions of it which lay in the track ot the .^yan invasion 
were refined by intercourse with tho immigrants, wliile thOM who 
settled in remote parts of the country proservod their primitive 
type. 


* EUttolog^ India, p. 02, in !• A, S- B., vol XXXV, part II. 

* Etknoloffjf of Bengal, p. 320. 
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internal struotare of the Komi caste is shonm in a tsbnlnr 
»* I Appendix I. In B^ar tie dbief 

sub-castes are tbe foAowing ;~Ayrodhly& or 
Av^dhiyd, Chanaur, Ghamel6, Jaisw6r, Kachais6, Ramaiy&, 
8a<isw6r. The Ayo^ija claim to be of tbe bigbest dignity and 
purest blood, coming, as their name indicates, from Oudh, where 
they are usu^y cultivators, while in Bengal they often enlist in the 
native army or serve as constables. The Jaiswdr, less ponedlious 
than the Ayodhiyd, are husbandmen, proverbial for industry and 
dull, who, nom indulging in spirits and pemitting their widows to 
marry, are held to be degraded. In Manhhum we hudf our endogamous 
^ups, — Kurum, Adh-Kurmi or Madhyam-Kurmi, Sikharid or 
Chhota-Kurmi, and Nlch-Kurmi. The Kurum aver that they are 
the original nucleus of the entire caste, and explain that the other 
groups were degraded for eating fowls and drinking spirituous liquor. 
To these ceremonial offences the Nich-Kurmi add great sexual lamty, 
and pay little regard to the chastity of young girls before marriage. 
In the north of Chota Nagpur two sub-castes appear to exist, 
Magahid, who are supposed to be immigrants from Behar and con- 
form on the whole to Hindu practices, and Bagsarid or Bdgsarid, 
whose usages are more of an aboriginal type. The latter group is 
popularly supposed to derive its name from Buxar, in Shahabad ; 
hut the traditional reverence with which its members regard the 
tiger, and the occurrence of tbe same name as a section among 
wilder cognate castes, incline me to look upon it as totemistic. 
There is no evidence whatever in favour of the opinion that this 
suh-oaste came from Buxar, and this notion is merely another 
instance of the common striving to find a rational explanation of 
terms the meaning of which has been forgotten. In Orissa we 
have Gdysari, Maisdsari, Bagsari, and Gaddsari.^ Tbe first 
two are more Hindnised than the others, and are said to have 
given up eating pork, fowls, etc. The two lower divisions have no 
objection to marry into the upper divisions, hut such marriages are 
extremely rare, and entail degradation of the members of the higher 
groups. The sections in use among the Kurmis of Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa are purely totemistic, and it will he seen from Appendix I 
that a large proportion of the totems are capable of being identified. 
In Behar, on the other hand, the section-names are titular, and 
the tendency is to discard the primitive rule of exogamy in favour 
of the more modem system of reckoning prohibited degrees by the 
formula quoted in the article on Bais. Where the section rule 
u in force, it is usually held that a man may not marry a wom^ 
of his own section, or of the sections to which his mother and his 
paternal and maternal grandmothers belonged. These facts tell in 
favour of the theory that all Kurmis are derived from a Dravidian 
stock : for, if the Behar Kurmis had been originally Aryans, they 
could have had no motive for discarding their original section-names ; 
whereas a Dravidian tribe intimately associated with Aryans and 

* Some interpret these names as having reference to the cow, the buffalo, 
the crane, and a pit or hollow in the ground {ffddd). 1 mention the explana- 
tion for what it may be worth. 
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subjected to Aryan iufluenoes would certainly be anxious to oast off 
totemistio designations which would serve only as a badge of "owal 
inf eri(mty . It ahp^d be observed, moreover, that even in Belutr the 
^^urmis haVe not risen high enough to establish a claim to use the 
Srahmanioal gotras, and have had to content themselves with a titular 
series of names ; while in Beng^ they are excluded, on the ground 
of their Dravidian descent, from the .gproup of castes from whose 
hands a Brahman can take water. 

ALmong Behor Kurmis the general practice is that girls are 
Marriage married as infants, adult-marriage being 
resorted to only in those cases where the 
girl’s parents are too poor to conform to the fashion which requires 
that Sue should have been provided with a husband before reach- 
ing the age of puberty. The ceremony is of the orthodox type, 
and was formerly followed by an elaborate entertainment given 
by the bridegroom. In course of time, however, the rivalry of 
neighbouring families made this a source of such heavy expense that 
the Kurmis determined to abolish the custom, and now refuse to ask 
for or to give money on such occasions. In Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa, though the tendency is on the whole towards infant-marriage, 
adult-marriage is still in full force, and sexual intercourse between 
unmarried people is tacitly recognised, it being understood that if 
the girl becomes pregnant her lover will come forward to marry 
her before her child is bom. In such intrigues the law of exogamy 
must be strictly observed, and intercourse between members of the 
same totem is reckoned as incest and punished by expulsion from 
the caste. The marriage ceremony is of a highly primitive character, 
and comprises several usages of special interest. After the preliminary 
negotiations have been completed and a bride-price (pau), varying 
from Bs. 3 to Bs. 9, has been paid to the parents of a girl, an 
auspicious day for the marriage is fixed on the basis of oeriain 
astrological data, which are usually arrived at by consulting a Brahman 
skilled in such matters. Early on the wedding morning the betrothed 
pair, each in their own homes, are separately married to trees— the 
bride to a niahitd {B/tssm htifolia), and the bridegroom to a mango 
{tmngifera Indica). Tliis curious rite merits full description. Wearing 
on the right wrist a bracelet of the leaves of the nmhuA, the bride 
walks round the tree seven times, and then sits in her mother’s lap on an 
earthen platform built close to the trunk. While sitting in this position 
her right hand and right ear are tied to the tree with thread by her 
elder sister’s husband or by some male member of the household, and 
she is made to chew mahud leaves, which are afterwards^ eaten by her 
mother. Last of all, lights are lit round the tree, and it is solemnly 
worshipped by all present. The same ritual is separately performed 
by the bridegroom, with the difference that in his case the tree is 
a mongo, and is circled nine times instead of seven. The people who 
practise this singular ceremony believe that by it all misfortunes of 
the bride and bridegroom are somehow foresttdied and transferred to 
the tree, which thus acts as a sort of scapegoat. Instances of similar 
superstitions are given by Tylor and PesoheL^ It occurs to me, 

* Primitioe Culture, ii, 149 : VolJcerkunde, 268. 
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howrar, as fnosinble that we may have here a survival of ■a still more 
audmit idea>~the notion that a virgin, before being married, must be 
dedicated to some god, who exeroises the right to ]|ef person, which, 
int he first beginnings of oommonal life, is supposed to have hem 
claimed by the tribe. 

On the completion of the rite by the bridegroom (the luide, as 
I have stated, goes through it separately in her own home), his 
friends form a procession and escort him to the bride’s house, the 
time of starting being arranged so that the party shall arrive in the 
evening. On reaching the nouse the bride’s people come out to 
meet the bridegroom, and daub sandal wood paste on his forehead, 
using the point of an arena nut for this purpose. He is then taken 
to a wedding canopy made of b&I branches, where the bride joins 
him, and bom march seven times round a sacred fire represented by 
an earthen vessel with a lamp burning inside it. Meanwhile the 
maternal uncles of the bride and bridegroom exchange plates of rice 
in token of. friendship and social intercourse. After circling the fire 
tihe wedded pair sit down together on a platform of dried day built 
under the canopy, and the bridegroom touches the bride between the 
breasts with a drop of his owu blood, drawn by cutting through the 
nail of his little finger and mixed with lao-dye. This symbolical 
transfusion of blood marks the transfer of the bride from her own to 
her husband’s section, and is evidently the original form of the 
wideroread custom of sindurd&n. 

Oddly enough, the next stage of the ritual is sindurdan, performed 
in the ordinary way by smearing vermilion on the bride’s forehead and 
the parting of her hair. At the same time an iron bracelet (k/mru) 
is put on the bride’s left wrist. This double observance of sindurddn, 
in its original and its derivative form, may probably be accounted 
for by supposing the latter to have been adopted from the Hindus 
after its connexion with the former and less civilised practice had 
been lost sight of. It gives an excellent illustration of the facility 
with which customs, like myths, pass from tribe to tribe and are 
adopted by men as the fancy strikes them, without any one taking 
the trouble to inquire into their original meaning. 

The Kurmis of Behar usually employ Brahmans to preside at 
their marriages and to recite sacred texts {mantrasy at certain stages 
of the ceremony. In Chota Nagpur and Orissa Brahmans are not 
called in : the eldest male of the household, the L4yd of the village, 
or in some cases the brothers-in-law of the bride and bridegroom, 
take the leading part in the ritual. In the matter of polygamy the 
Behar Eurmis profess to hold that a man may only take a second 
wife in the event of the first being barren ; but this rule is frequently 
transgressed in practice by those who can afford to maintain several 
wives. In Orissa, again, polygamy appears to be regarded with 
disfavour, and it is deemed more respecteble for a man to have but 
one wife. The Eurmis of Ohota Nagpur, on the other hand, reoogmse 
no restrictions at all except those imposed by the standard of hving 
common in the caste. 

All Eurmis except the Ayodhid sub-caste' in Behar allow a 
widow to many again, and require her to marry her husband’s 
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younger brother or younger cousin, even though he he abeaSy 
married, on pain of fotfeitine not merely all claims to a share in her . 
husband’s property, but abo me custody of all children vrhom die may 
have had by him. The idea seems to be that she has been bought at 
a price, and belongs to the family that bought her. If she is pmerse 
enough to fall in love with an outsider, no active measures are taken 
to prevent her from marrying him, but she may take nothing with 
iter — not even the children begotten on her by her late husband. 
In some cases she is allowed to retain temporary charge of female 
children or of infants at the breast ; but she is bound to make them 
over before they attain a marriageable age, in order that her late 
husband’s family may not be deprived of the bride-price payable for 
the girls. The ceremony in use at the marriage of a widow is 
comparatively simple, consisting merely of putting on bracelets and 
applying vermilion, which is touched by the bridegroom and then 
smeared on the bride’s forehead by some of the married women of 
her own or the bridegroom’s family. Others, again, say that this 
must be done by widows ; and in parts of Manbhum the vridow has 
to undergo the indignity of receiving sindur from the bridegroom’s 
great toe. 

Divorce is permitted, with the sanction of the panehdpatt on the 
ground of the wife’s adultery or barrenness, or if the couple cannot 
get on together. The husband pours some water on the ground or 
tears a leu in two to symbolise separation, while the wife must give 
up the iron ring {khdru) which was placed on her wrist at her 
marriage. Three months’ alimony is usually given to the wife. 
Divorced women may marry again by the same ceremony as widows. 
The Midnapur Kurmis profess not to allow divorce, and there 
ore symptoms among them of a tendency to abandon widow* 
marriage. 

In the matter of inheritance Behar Kurmis follow the standard 
Hindu law ; while in Chota Nagpur and 
inhentanco. OriBsa traces of an earlier tribal custom may 
still be discerned, under which the eldest son gets twice the i^are 
of his brothers, and a son by a bihdi wife, married as a virgin 
by the full ceremony, has a similar advantage over sons by aagai 
wives. An actual instance will illustrate the working of the rule. 
A Kurmi dies leaving three sons and three Marts of land; the 
eldest gets a khdri and a half, the two younger t^ee-fourths oi 
a MM apiece. If there were two sons — one by a bihdi and the other 
by a sagai wife, the former would get two k/tdrts and the latter one. 
Daughters and daughters’ sons are excluded by male agnates, sudi as 
cousins; but in Orissa an only daughter may claim something on 
account of her marriage expenses. 

The religion of the Behar Kurmis differs little from that of 
other Hindu castes of similar social standing. 

ReKgion. Mwtbil or TirhutiA Brahmans usually serve 
them as priests, and are received on ternte of equality by other 
members of the sacred order. By preference they appeur to 
incline rather to Vaishnavism, but votaries of Siva and the Saktis 
are also found among them. Besides the minor gods ordinarily 



wonMpp^ hi the meifihen of the Sanswir suh-oante have a 

qpe^ deity of their own, called Mokini M|ht^, who ia aaid to have 
h^ aSuzbo. 1 have nnahle to aepmain m what grounds he 
was deified. He-kids are saorifioed to him oooasioiially, and various 
kxads ol sweetmeats offered,^ but tiiere appear to he no fixed days for 
his wraship. In Eai^ra fien^ members of the Ayodh^d Bab-oaste 
employ Bi^adwipi Brahmans for reiligiouB and ceremonial purposes, 
atid have Atit or Yaishnava mendicants for their Ghirus. The 
majority are followers of Kabir, Daryd D^, or B&m&nand. In the 
same parts of the country the Jaiswdr Kurmis favour the F^nch Firiyd 
meed, eating any animal offered in saorifioe to a Hindu deity, and at 
the same time keeping the Muharam and fasting during the 
Bamasan, while a few are followers of Ndnak Sb^h and Kabir. 

In Chota Nagpur and Orissa the Kurmis are in a still earlier 
stage of religious development.’ The animistic beliefs charaoteristio 
of the Dravidian races are overlaid by the thinnest veneer of 
oonvmitional Hinduism, and the vague shapes of ghosts or demons 
who haunt the jungle and the rook are the real powers to whom the 
average Kurmi looks for the ordering of his moral and physical 
wdfare. Chief among these is Bar-Pahdr, the mountain deity of 
the Santills; Gosain Rdi, perhaps a variant of Gosain Erd ; Ghdt, 
any striking hill pass, such as the Dhang4r4 Pass, near Chatra, 
which figures in the early traditions of the caste; Gdrodr, who 
watches over cows ; Grdmeswari, the patron goddess of the village ; 
Kinchekeswari Boram-devi; Sdt-bahani; Dakum Burl, and 
Mahfimfii. The functions and attributes of these deities are not 
susceptible of close definition, and the worshippers seem to be 
conscious of little more than a vague notion that by saorihoing 
goats, sheep, fowls, etc., and offering libations of rice-beer, certain 
material calamities, such as disease and bad harvests, may bo 
warded off. In this worship Brahmans usually take no part, and 
either the head of the household otficiates or a professional hedge- 
priest {dehari or idyd) is called in ; but to this rule there is a 
curious exception in the Bamangb^ti pargana of Moharbhanj, 
where Brahman priests offer fowls to the goddess Kinchekeswari 
on behalf of her Kuimi votaries. Jitibakan, again, a deity whose 
attributes I cannot ascertain, is said to be worshipped only by 
women, assisted by degraded Brahmans. In respect of the 
employment of Brahmans, the practice of the Kurmis of Chota 
Nagpur and Orissa is by no means uniform. In Midnapur they 
call in the assistance of Brahmans on all religious and ceremonial 
occasions, but these priests are held to be degraded by rendering this 
service, and are not received on equal terms by other members of 
their own order. In Manbhuin, Lobardag^, and Moharbhanj 
Brahmans asrist only in the funerid ceremonies of the caste, and all 
otlr^ rdigious functions, including marriage, are discharged by 
t^ eldest Kurmi who is present at the time. The Moharbhanj 
Kurmis affect to get ^ their Brahmans from Sikharbhum, and 
some of these claim to be of the B^rhi sub-caste, though such 
pretensions would of course not be recognbed by the Brahmans 
of Bengal. 
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Besides '&e B&ndhn& Paxabj 'wbioh is common to them 
Fort' ai ^tt^jtAls, the Akhan J&tr4, or oate festii^ 
^ H' dessiFfes notice as being pecnliar to the Ka wnhii 
'* On the last day of the month of Pds {m the middle of Jannary), 
when the granaries are full,, the peo|>le make cakes in the sfaa|)ecf 
a double cone, called gargaria^^UM^ put on their best att^, amd 
assemble <m a green outside their village, and the young men and 
women form circles and dance and sing. This is followed by a 
joust of archery: a cock is thrown up in the air, and this is con* 
tinned till one of the yoiing men manages to shoot the bird with mi 
arrow. The successful archer is then treated as the hero of the day." ^ 

As a general rule all Kurmis, except the very pOor, bum their 

DfapoMJ of tho dead, and perform obsequies resembling 

the regular sraddh more or less closely accord- 
ing to the standard of ceremonial purity recognised in the caste. 
Thus the Jaiswdr Kurmis celebrate the srdddh on the thirfy-first 
day after death, following herein the traditional period of mourning 
ordained for the Sudras ; the Ayodhid, claiming higher rank and 
greater purity of blood, mourn for twelve days only, and perform 
the srdddh on the thirteenth ; while the Kurmis of Chota Nagpur 
and Orissa, like most Dravidians working up to Hinduism, observe 
the term of mourning laid down for Brahmans, and hold obsequies 
on the eleventh day. In Ory& unmarried persons of either sex are 
buried, but this appears to be merely an extension of the common 
practice of bmying children, which is probably traceable to the 
desire to avoid the expense of cremation. Burial is also resorted to 
in Chota Nagpur and Orissa in cases where death has been caused 
by cholera or small- pox, and the body is laid in the grave face down- 
wards, the idea being that the spirits of those who die by a rapid and 
fatal disease, arising from tho malice of a special demon, can he 
prevented by this device from returning after death and spreading 
infection among tho living. 

A Kurmi woman is unclean until three ceremonies have been 
performed. On the sixth day after birth the Oulhatti Chhathi is 
observed, at which the mother is obliged to drink lice-grueL On 
the twelfth day the Bdrahi is kept, and a feast provided for 
ten or twelve children. Lastly, on the Bisdi, or twentieth day, the 
mother paints tho well with red lead, draws water, and is deemed clean. 

In Behor the social rank of the caste is respectable, and Brah- 
mans will take water from their hands ; while 
SociftiBtatua themselves profess to follow tho rules 

of diet which are binding on all respectable Hindus. The Jaiswdr 
sub-caste, however, are supposed in some districts to eat fowls 
and field-rats. In Chota Nagpur and Orissa their practice is far 
more lax. By abstaining from beef and pork® they have raised 
themselves a step higher than the Santdls, Oraons, and other non- 
Hinduised tribes; but tho fact that they eat fowls and field-rots^ 
both abominable in the eyas of the orthod&x, and indulge fredy 
in spirituous liquors, excludes them from the circle of 

* Dal Ion’s Ethnology itf Bengal, p. 330: 

* In Orissa this reform has boon adopted quite recently. 


£nom hands a Brahman can take water. Their standing in 
IheM distriofaB, though hot very olearlj^ defined, is soffioientiy 
indicated by the droumstanoe that in the north oL Orissa Maghhiyi 
JComh^KB, Bhuiyfis, and Bajwirs are the highed castes who wiU 
admfii that they can take wfit^and sweehneats from Kmmis. On 
the other hand, the Kunnis^th^eltes have some curious prejudices 
in the matter of food, in which perhaps ,we may discern traoes of 
the. traditional antipathy to Brahmans which distingoishes the 
6ant4L A Surmi, for example. Will not touch food cooked by 
any Brahmah except his own gum; while a Kurmi woman will, 
not eat food prepared by her husband’s guru. 8anUls will eat 
food cooked by a Eurmi, but the Eurmis will not return the 
oompliment, though they will smoke from the same hookah as a 
San^l, and wiU take water from his hands. In Eastern 
Benga^ aooordmg to Dr. Wise, Eayasths, but not Brahmans, 
will drink hrom a Eurmi’s water-vessel and smoke from his hookah. 

Agriculture is regarded by the Eurmis as their original 
and characteristic profession, and no marked 
ocupa on. tendency to engage in other occupations seems 
to be traceable among them, although of late years a few hare 
tdcen to trading, in grain. In Behar Eurmis are sometimes 
employed as personal servants in the households of the higher 
castes; and tms practice, which seems to have been more widely 
prevalent in Buimnan’s time,^ must have played an important 
palt in the refinement of their physical type. The great majority 
of the caste are occupancy or non-occupancy raiyats ; some have 
acquired substantial tenures. In Orissa many are pradhdm, or village 
bwadmen, holding serVioe lands ; a small proportion make a livelihood 
as landless day-labourers ; while, at the other end of the scale, the 
few who We risen to be considerable zamindars have managed to 
transform themselves into Bajputs, and cannot now be recognised as 
Eurmis. Two instances of this have come to notice. The zamindar 
of Ehelar, in NayUbas&n pargana of the Midnapur district, is said to 
have been a Eurmi, who attempted to reform his brethren by urging 
them to abandon the custom of widow-marriage, and to give up 
yoking cows to &e plough. His efforts, however, were unsuccessful, 
and the EheUr family now call themselves Eshatriyas, and strenu- 
ously W)wn all connexion with the Eurmis. Another case is that 
of the well-known house of Faohet in Eastern Manbhum. The 
Faohet IUj& elaima to be a Qo-bansi Bajput, and traoes back his 
ancestry fifty-two generations to a child discovered in the woods by 
r the Eurmis being suckled by a cow. The Eurmis of those parts say 
they have hW there just the same number of generations, and 
Colonel Dalton seems to haire thought that the Faohet people were 
probably of Eurmi extraction, basing his opinion partly on the 
Cmnoidence 4n the number of generations, and partly on the fact 
»Tia^. ike family cannot rationally trace back their origin out of the 
distriot, whUe there is mo particular reason for supposing them to 
be Bhumij or Munda. Any attempt, however, to account for 
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tbe laot that hfix% any Exard zamindan are to be fotind^ 
at the Resent day must, »rom the nature of the case, be puzd^ 
oonjeotural. Kie, aettleinent of the caste on the land must 
ha\e taken place in very early times, and in Manbhum many 
Kurmis claim even now to hold tise& lands at a moiety of the 
current rates of rent, on the j^ound that they were the ori^al 
clearers of the soil.^ Some of these pioneers of cultivation mast 
in the nature of thin^ have developed into zamindars or local 
B&jfis ; but ^ on attainmg this position they would undoubtedly 
set up as Bajputs, and in the course of a generation or two would 
be accepted locally as members of that very heterogeneous group. 

Kurmis are excellent cultivators, and a large proportion of the 
raiyats who grow opium in Behar are drawn from their ranks. 
Th^ are said, however, to be less painstaking and less skilful in the 
management of special crops than the Koiris, who show a remark- 
able talent for spade husbandry and all forms of gardening. Kurmis, 
on the other hand, are noted for their industry in the management of 
the staple food-crops, and are particularly successful wheat-growers. 
To render thanks for the harvest already reaped and garnered, as 
well as to ensure an abundant crop nesit season, the Ayodbya sub- 
caste annually celebrate aheuwest home in the following manner. In 
the centre of a piece of ground, levelled and plastered for the 
purpose, a lofty pole is erected, to which the cattle are tethered 
and .made to tread out a portion of the new wheat crop. This 
being finished, the pole is removed and the hole filled with 
water, and sweetmeats {laddu) consecrated to Mahideva and 
Paramesvara, after which a feast of parched barley and various 
kinds of confectionery is given to the Brahmans of the village. 
All Kurmis worship the plough at the time of the Dasahars 
festival. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
the Kurmis in 1872 and 1881 : — 


Bistbict. 

1872. 

1881. 

Bistbict. 

1872. 

1881. 

Bardwan 

Bankura 

Birbhum ... ... 

Ifidziftpur att ••• 

Hughli 

Howrah 

24-Parganas 

Nadiya 

Khulna 

Jeasore ... ... 

Murshedabad 

Binajpur 

Biajshabye 

Bangpur 

SK 

Darjiling .m 

Jalpigorf 

Kuoh Behar 

Daooa 

Faridpnr 

Balpirganj 

Mii.itirm.nmnh 

Tipperah 

890 

622 

864 

40,410 

1 696 

4,276 
1,664 

888 

8,222 

400 

1,480 

1,860 

262 

440 

260 

142 

608 

828 

20 

669 

221 

2,661 
11,810 
1,591 
45,290 
s 634 

1 702 

8,469 
2,861 
493 
644 
4,616 
2,246 
2,798 
4,283 
66 

2,888 

689 

,c 868 

8,683 

2,831 

784 

187 

1,728 

872 

Chittagong 

Noakhali 

Hill Tracts 

Patna 

Gya 

Shahabad 

Saran 

Champaran 

Monghjpr 

Bhagalpur 

Purniah 

Bdfaldah ••• ••• 

SantAl Parganas ... 

Cuttack 

Puri 

Balasore ... 

Tributary 8ta^ ... 
HaearibfW ... 

Lohardag4 

Singbhum 

Manbhum 

Tributary States ... 

47 

13 

1 

166,463 

40.826 
68,640 

1 142,803 
^ 101,018 
^ 77,641 
/** 88,029 

16.827 
6,418 
1,692 
9.777 

191 

46 

222 

11,051 

45.688 

86.688 
19,667 

1,647 

106 

8 

27 

194,222 
43,888 
66,284 
r 116,117 

1 61,060 , 
112,570 4 
87,786 ^ 
38,610 
80,428 
14,578 
8,085 - 
18340 

866 

IMHO 

10,810 

62,144 

48,680 

0,708 

108,880 

14,472 
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KariiniQi&, as^t 
(tf KajpaWin Bdiax. 

Kurtnurii a gdin of tbe 
gofra of B^ndra Brahmans in 
Bengal. , 

Kumat, a section of Awadbii 
Hajj^ms inf BShar. 


Kufno Baherii a thar ot isepi 
of D&mis in Darjiling, the 
BCtamheis of which are musicians 
h^ profemon. 

Kurram, a sub-oaste of T&m< 
bulls in Behar. 

Kursi, fruit, a totemistio sept 
of Mundas in Ghota Nagpur. 


Kuru, the local and popular name of af ragment of the Pardhii, 
a himting sub-tribe of Savars, who are found in the south of pargana 
BirUj^in Lohardaga. The Euiu speak a dialect of Mundari, but do 
not eat or intermarry with Mundas, Eharias or Oraons ; marriage 
is both infant and adult, and the practice of marrying one or both of 
the parties to a mango tree is in vogue. The Sarhul and Euraitt 
festivals are observed in spring and autumn. 

Xurus eat beef and pork, and it is doubtful whether they can be 
classed as Hindus at all, though the fact that they will take water, 
sweetmeats, etoi, only from the hands of Brahmans, Bajputs, Rautias, 
Kharw&rs, Jhoras and KhandaitB, seems to indicate a desire on their 
part to rise in the scale of social distinction. For the most part 
they earn- a miserable livelihood by collecting jungle products and 
watching the crops of their more civilised neighbours. Some, 
however, have taken to cultivation, and a few are recognised as 
having acquired Korkar rights. 


Kurum, a sub-ca^e of, and a Kusal, a tkar or sept of 
synonym for, Kunni in Western Newars ; a section of Brahmans. 
India, occasionally used in Behar. ^ 

_ , , Kusala, a gdin or sub-section 

Eurumamk, a synonym for of Saptasati Brahmans in Ben- 

^uxmi. gal. 

Kurumbdr, a sept of the 

Suryabansi sub-tribe of Rajputs ^ Sandilya 

in Behar. ^ Barhi Brahmans in 

Bengal. 

Kurumbhong, the divider of ' 

the village, a sept of the Ghhoihar Kusarpdkri, a or section 

sub-tribe of Limbus. The found- of the Ghhamulii Madbepia sub- 
er of this thar is said, for reasons caste of Halwdis in Behar. 

,not stated, to Imve divided his 

village intoii^ parts by draw- . ^usbhabdni, a sept of Rajputs 
ing a line down the middle* ^ Behar. 

Eurunkh, ^ a synonym for KusbhansI, a sept of the 

Oraon. Ohandrabansi division of Rajputs 

Kurur, a spb-oaste of Muchis IP Be^r ; a title of B&gdis in 
in ^ngaL 

Kusad&i or Saptagrdmi, a Kushihdr, a synonym for 

eub*Qa8te of Turnbulls in Bengal. Axkasiya, q.v. 
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Kusiet, a mul Gt seoiaoii of the 
Ghoean salKxuite of Go&Us in 
Behar. 

, Kusik, a section of Kiyasths 
in Ben^d. 

Kusm&re-Sab&s^ a mul of the 
K&Bjrapa section of Maithil 
Branmans in Behar. 

Kusin&re-Dhanauli, a mul of 
the Kiisyap section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Kusmeti&i Kw^mdttA, or Km- 
fmira, a snb-oaste of B^gdis in 
Western Bengal, said to be 
named after the ima grass, and 
apparently totemistio. 

Kusro, a sept of Gonds in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Kussum, a fruit, a totemistio 
sept of Bhuiyds and Kharwars 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Kusuar, fish, a totemistio sept 
of Lohirs in Chota Nagpur. 

Kusum, a sept of F4ns in 
Chota Nagpur. 


Kusumbaha, £«<«»»» flower, a 
sept of Mundas in Chota' Nag* 
pur. 

Kusumkali, a giin of the 
S4ndilya gotra'^fA B^hi Brah* 
mans in Bengal. 

Kusumni, a tree or its fruit; 
a sept of Chiks in Chota Nagpur. 

Kusuwa, fish, a totemistio sept 
of Oraons in Chota Nagpur. 

Kutabkhdni, upaihi or hyper- 
gamous sub-group of B^rendia 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Kutabpur, a sub-oaste of 
Botals in Chota Nagpur. 

Kutabpuri, asub*oaste of Telia 
in Bengal, 

Kut^r, a seottou of Godlas in 
Behar. 

Kutdri, K&tkurA {Kutlm^ an 
axe), a degraded sub-caste oi 
Sutradhars who work as oarpen- 
ters and also deal in lime. 

Kutba, a mul or section of the 
Ayodhia sub-c6bte of Sondrs in 
Behar. 


Kutf, a subdivision of Mahomedans in Eastern Bengal, deriving 
their name from the Hindustani Kdtna, to pound or peat. They 
are regarded as a most degraded class, it being the popular belief 
that they joined the ranks of M^m only a lew geueiations ago, ■ 
while, like all new converts, they are most intolerant, aneoting to, 
be more orthodox than their neighbours and regarding for^nws 
with extreme suspicion. They are either followers of Du^u 
Miyin, or of Maulavi Eardmat All ; and, althoi^h punotihous 
in uieir religious duties out of doors, cling to many l^du superro- 
tions. In October they worship the Dhenki used for husking gram, 
at the ;Same time making offerings to^Hekshm^ the goofl^ of 
plenty, and every morning bowing thrice ^fore it ; while notbmg, 
according to them, is more onunous of evil than for a strMga to 
sit down or to rest his foot on it. When small-pox attacks their 



KT^r. rritnopuTSi. 


WKm tb« l^la p)l|jali is ofasw^i the tni&e offerings being made 
to ^ goddess m ameag liindnC 

Autis m #ided into the folbwing classes, who inter- 
znanr and bold sa[^ interconfii iritb jjbb otbir**P&(m Kdtt, 
E&tb 'ffbe lar the most mm- 

v(»{^ mbam sol^mithii^ oiMtmen, wat6r«ciBb|A but* 

tbeir prin<^ oXnpali^ jis nnddng ricA Beiriri it tbetr mamsy 
title, tlbila iboso isb6 are eii^ at we^ng grain are called 
Ko the equivalent of DAivvi-ddr, or weigbnum. 

^e \rivps of' tbe Kut| aloiie among Mussulman women appear 
unveiled in pnbUc, suiej^ nuroliaeoji n tbe baetr, &tobi]}g water 
irom the river, and boiltDg and hnsMiig riioeib the opmi air. ^ dmoug 
the richer families the women ace alieit workers of Ka^'da cloth* 
and Irftoa take service as wet-nurses. The Pion Eiiti have a 
pandrijrat of their own, like any P^du caste, and a heatean called 
nircUir. ^e Hith Eutf pound bricks for road metal with an iron 
liestle or mallet, and makes surkhi for mortar. This subdivision 
5 a sauU one, end is being gradimlly absorbed by the first. 

* Aooordbg to Buchanan, the Ghutki probably their name 
from oanndng about samples or a jnnbh {ekutki) of riee to show tho 
quality ol tlm whole, and as all Edti# deal in rice, the dbsiguatinu 
was filled to them oolleotively. At the present day the usual 
ooouptnm of Jhe Chutiki is extsaoting the Immel of the oocxianut 
for fihe' manulaeture id oil, and poEihing the shells to male 
hookahs. ^ 

No respectable Hahomedan will marry, eat, or associate with 
tho Kfiti, although they are admitted into the public mosques and 
buried in tho public graveyard. It is a plansible conjecture that the 
entire Kuti class may be made np of Ooandils converted to Islam, 
and this view gains some support from the fact that in Eastern 
Bengd Mu tts and Chandtls annually compete in boat races on the 
popmar^ashthi Pujah— >a oiroumstanoe which would aocoiwfor 
their low rank among Mahomedans. 

Kutua, a septimf Ghakd^ in Kydgchhdgi, a thar or sept of 
the Bill Tracts of Chittagong. Hangars in Darjiling. 


Kut^id, a section of Pdns in 

Chota Nagpur, 

# . * 

IS^wlifjiisa, a sept Sf Haghs in 
ft, HE llTraots ol Chittagong, 

or se||^of 


Kyabohchda d thiff 


Kyaukmatsa, a sept of 
Maghs in ^e HiU Trac'ts of 
Chittagong, ‘ 

Kyaukpiatsa, a sept of Maghs 
in ue Bill Tracts Of Cbma- 
gong. 








